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on  St.  Mark's  Day,  1819,  at  Whitwell,  near  Stamford,  of  which 
parish  his  father  (who  is  still  living)  was  rector.  He  was  educated 
at  the  County  School  at  Oakham,  and  at  the  Grammar  School  at 
Stamford.  In  1837  he  entered  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where,  whilst  a  fi-eshman,  he  gained  the  Bell  Scholarship.  He  gra- 
duated in  1841,  being  Soventh  Senior  Optime  and  a  second  classman 
cm  the  Classical  Tripos.  In  1844  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  St.  John's, 
haying  previously  taken  the  Hulsean  Prize  for  an  essay  on  the 
**  Nature  and  Obligation  of  the  Sabbath."  H^e  is  also  credited  with 
the  authorship  of  an  abstruse  mathematical  treatise  on  ^^  Analytical 
Statics/'  which  appeared  about  that  time.  In  1846  he  was  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  (Turton),  and  served  the  curacy  of  Girton.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Pilton,  near  Uppingham,  in 
which  year  he  married  Constantia  Ann^  t>nly  daughter  of  Admiral 
Bechor,  assistant  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  by  whom  he  has 
bad  a  son  and  two  daughters.  Whilst  at  Pilton  he  began  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  his  intellectual  activity  may 
be  said  to  have  definitely  focussed  itself  upon  that  which  has  ever 
since  been  its  distinguishing  sphere — the  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture. 
In  1854  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  was  pub- 
lished, and  was  so  well  received  that  the  author  resigned  his  benefice 
and  retired  into  the  seclusion  of  a  scholarly  life  at  Cambridge  in 
order  to  work  upon  further  commentaries.  From  this  retirement  he  was 
called,  in  1858,  to  the  Chair  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  King's 
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College,  London,  vacant  bj  the  preferment  of  Dr.  Trench  to  the 
deanery  of  Westminster.  In  this  year  he  published  "  The  Destiny 
of  the  Creature/'  a  series  of  sermons  delivered  by  him  as  Select 
Preacher  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  1860  appeared  the 
"  Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord/'  his  Hulsean  Lecture 
in  the  previous  year.  In  the  preface  to  this  book  he  touchingly 
alludes  to  the  terrible  accident  at  Tottenham  Station,  in  which  both 
author  and  work  were  all  but  lost.  In  1861  appeared  the  volume 
entitled ''  Aids  to  Faith/'  to  which  Pi*ofessor  EUicott  conti*ibuted  the 
final  essay,  its  subject  being  that  to  which  his  life's  study  has  been 
directed,  "  Scripture  and  its  Interpretation."  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  Dean  of  Exeter  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  but  his  sojourn  in  the  proverbial  "  otium  cum  dignitate  " 
of  a  deanery  was  brief,  for  in  1863  Bishop  Thomson,  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol,  was  translated  to  York,  and  Dr.  Ellicott  received,  again 
from  Lord  Palmerston,  the  offer  of  the  vacant  see.  It  is  said  that  he 
hesitated  to  receive  this  double  preferment  at  the  hands  of  a  minister 
whom  he  could  not  politically  support,  but  that  appreciati<Mi  of  lus 
distinguished  merit  outweighed  any  consideration  of  a  merely  politi- 
cal nature  in  the  estimation  of  the  responsible  adviser  of  the  crown, 
and  that  the  acceptance  of  the  higher  post  was  urged  upon  him.  He 
was  accordingly  consecrated  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  thiriy-first 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  forty-seventh  Bishop  of  Bristol  In  the 
following  year  he  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  thd  Bishop  of  Ely,  toa 
seat  in  thd  House  of  Lords.  The  assembling  of  the  Annual  Church 
Congress  at  Bristol  in  1864  afforded  a  marked  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  the  new  bishop's  powers  to  guide  and  control  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  churchmen.  It  was  feared  that  the  profound  scholar, 
recluse  as  he  had  been,  might  fail  in  the  conduct  of  practical  work;  but 
he  proved  a  vigorous  and  effective  chairman,  swaying  the  vast  multi- 
tude under  his  presidency  with  great  tact  and  complete  success.  His 
lordship  can  hardly  be  termed  an  orator  ;  he  scarcely  ever  rises  into 
eloquence,  but  his  calm  and  earnest  style  does  not  lack  distinctness 
and  incisiveness  either  in  the  manner  or  the  matter  of  his  utterances. 
Upon  the  appointment  of  a  body  of  learned  divines  to  undertake 
the  revision  of  the  authorised  version  of  the*  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
bishop  natui*a]ly  took  a  prominent  place  in  the  "  New  Testament " 
company,  of  which  he  was  elected  chairman  upon  the  death  of  the 
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kte  Bbhop  of  Windiester*  Just  as  this  asaembl^  was  about  to  com- 
mence its  labours,  in  May,  1870,  he  published  a  small  volume  on 
"  The  Revision  of  the  English  Yendon  of  the  New  Testament/'  in 
which  the  nature,  requirements,  and  limits  of  the  work  were  minutely 
and  oQDclasively  pointed  and  reasoned  out  In  the  preface  the  author 
njn  ''  that  hours  snatched  from  daily  work,  or  secured  before  the 
da/s  duties  could  commence,  are  all "  that  have  been  at  his  disposal 
in  the  compilation  of  the  i^ork. 

These  words  su£^;e8t  one  of  the  bishop's  most  marked  character- 
isticSy  his  marvellous  power  of  continuous  work.  BisiBg  before  day- 
light during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  he  will  continue  reading, 
vriting,  or  speaking,  with  hardly  space  for  due  refreshment,  until 
ailar  midnight.  Only  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  his 
loidridp's  guests  in  his  own  home,  or  of  seeing  the  nature  of  his 
dsily  life  in  his  diocese  for  considerable  periods  together,  can  form  any 
definite  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  his  mental  and  physical  powers,  kept 
at  foil  stretch  as  they  often  are  for  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  with- 
oat  iatermission.  A  bishop's  correspondence  is  something  simply 
eiumoiis,  and  as  a  rule  a  secretary  or  domestic  chaplaiu  relieves  him 
of  the  greater  share  of  it,  but  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
answers  every  letter  he  receives  with  his  own  hand,  and  very  rarely 
does  he  miss  the  return  post  in  sending  his  reply.  This  is  only  ac- 
complished by  seizing  every  odd  moment  in  the  day  for  correspon- 
dence ;  and  at  public  meetings,  where  his  presence  is  indispensable  in 
the  chair,  and  in  the  railway  train,  in  which  he  unfortunately  has  to 
pass  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life,  the  bishop  may  generally  be 
found  busily  lett^-writing,  whilst  at  the  same  time  perfectly  alive  to 
all  that  is  going  on  around  him.  At  a  meeting  in  Bristol  recently, 
he  stated  that  he  had  just  come  from  presiding  at  a  similar  one  in 
Gloucester,  whilst  he  would  have  to  leave  at  a  certain  hour  as  he  was 
doe  at  a  Revision  Committee,  at  which  he  had  to  take  the  chair,  in 
London,  in  the  evening.  Thus  between  the  two  chief  cities  of  his 
diocese  and  the  metropolis,  his  life  is  a  perpetually  "  triangular " 
one. 

The  bishop  has  also  a  very  retentive  memory.  He  scarcely  ever 
foigets  a  face  or  a  fact,  and  will  sometimes  after  the  lapse  of  months 
show  the  notice  he  had  taken  of  a  trivial  remark  made  in  his  hearing 
To  this  he  adds  a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  foreign  languages.. 
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H6  astonished  and  delighted  a  Danish  crew  who  were  reoently  in 
Bristol  harbour  by  attending  a  service  held  by  them  and  preaching 
to  them  most  fluently  in  their  mother  tongue. 

These  faculties  all  probably  combine  in  heightening  his  great  criti- 
cal and  scholarly  powers.  Here  is  after  all  his  dr  tinguishing  charac- 
teristic, and  that  by  which  he  will  be  longest  remembered  and  had  in 
honour.  He  is  a  devoted  student  of  Holy  Scripture.  He  is  essen- 
tially a  master  interpreter  of  the  oracles  of  God.  His  intense  rever- 
ence for  Holy  Scripture  is  something  noticeable  and  apparent  in  many 
ways  to  those  who  see  him  under  varied  phases  of  daily  life.  His 
appreciation  of  New  Testament  knowledge  in  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  is  mai'ked,  whilst  never  is  his  inward  distress  more  apparent 
than  when  commenting  upon  the  absolute  ignorance  of  the  Greek 
Testament  displayed  by  some  who  apply  to  him  for  ordination.  His 
commentaries  have  already  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  nine- 
teenth century  Biblical  scholars,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Revised 
English  New  Testament,  whenever  it  shall  appear,  will  bear  con- 
spicuous traces  of  his  influence  an^  suggestions,  and  thus  hand  on 
liis  name  to  posterity  in  a  connection  which  shall  bring  him  honour 
wherever  the  English  Bible  is  read  throughout  the  earth. 

T.  H.  B. 


*'  God  requireth  that  which  is  past** — ^Ecclxsiasteb  iit.  15. 

In  God's  great  universe  there  is  no  absolute  past.  Time  and 
space  are  the  same.  They  have  no  true  reality,  but  are  mere 
modes  of  contemplation — conditions  by  which  objects  are  ren- 
dered perceptible  to  us.  Owing  to  the  time  that  light,  our  only 
medium  of  vision,  takes  to  traverse  the  vast  spaces  between  the 
«tars  and  our  earth,  we  see  these  stars  not  as  they  are,  but  as 
they  were  when  the  ray  of  light  was  emitted,  several  minutes, 
or  hours,  or  centuries  ago.  There  are  stars  so  remote  that  the  light 
by  which  we  see  them  must  have  loft  them  before  the  creation  of 
man.  Could  we  reverse  our  view-point,  and  place  ourselves  at  the 
precise  distance  which  a  ray  of  light  would  take  the  long  interval  of 
ages  to  travel,  and  could  we  possess  the  necessary  optical  power,  we 
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slioald  be  able  to  look  down  upon  tbe  earthy  and  see  the  mastodon, 
wluch  is  nov  only  a  fossil  in  our  cabinets,  browsing  among  the 
quaint  vegetation  of  the  tertiary  epoch.  By  graduating  the  distance 
between  our  point  of  observation  in  some  star  and  our  earth — by 
making  the  interval  of  time  to  coincide  with  the  interval  of  space 
vUch  a  ray  of  light  can  shoot  across — it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  see 
all  the  past  cosmical  eras  passing  before  us  in  panoramic  view.  Thus 
the  visible  record  of  much  that  happened  on  our  earth  is  still  tra- 
velling by  means  of  light  through  the  regions  of  space  ;  and  an  actual 
and  true  representation  of  any  past  event  may  be  seen  in  some 
star.  We  may  be  looking  unconsciously  any  night  at  some  orb  in  the 
sky  from  which — ^if  we  could  transport  ourselves  thither,  and  were 
we  endowed  with  the  necessary  optical  power — we  should  be  able  to 
see  our  Saviour  walking  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  hanging  upon  the 
croas,  or  ascending  to  heaven  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  And  passing 
as  swiftly  as  a  ray  of  light  from  a  star  of  th^  twelfth  magnitude  to 
oar  son,  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  from  the  time  of  Abraham 
to  the  present  day,  would  pass  in  review  before  our  eye  in  the  space 
of  a  single  hour.  By  such  sensible  and  actual  suppositions  the  omni- 
science of  God  may  be  conceived  of  by  us  as  a  material  all-comprehen- 
sive view.  Before  Him,  endowed  with  the  powers  which  we  lack, 
the  whole  liistoiy  of  the  universe  appears  immediately  and  at 
once.  The  extension  of  time  and  the  extension  of  space  cannot  be 
distmgttished  from  one  another.  The  relations  of  past  and  future  dis- 
appear; they  form  one  magnificent  whole.  Tie  fills  at  once  the 
bonndless  infinitude  of  His  being.  He  is  the  Alpha  at  th^  same  time 
that  He  is  the  Omega.  With  Him  beginning  and  ending  coalesce  and 
tndose  everything  intermediate. 

1.  Ood  Tequireth  the  past  throughout  the  universe. — ^Wliat  are  our 
sdenoes  but  memories  of  the  past.  Astronomy  is  the  memory  of  the 
oniverse;  geology  ir  the  memory  of  the  earth;  history  is  the  memory 
of  the  human  race.  There  is  nothing  forgotten  or  left  behind.  The 
past  is  brought  forward  into  the  present^  and  out  of  the  past  the 
fature  grows.  Each  material  form  bears  in  itself  the  records  of  its 
past  history ;  each  ray  of  light  carries  the  picture  of  that  from  which 
it  has  come.  Owing  to  the  wonderful  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  construction  and  study  of  the  spectroscope,  we  are 
learning  more  and  more  to  read  the  secrets,  not  only  of  the  present. 
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but  also  of  the  past  historj  of  the  stars.     The  astronomer  can  not 
only  calculate  their  future  movements,  but  also  recall  their  former 
phenomena.    When  we  look  up  to  the  heavens  on  a  clear,  frosty 
night,  we  behold  many  of  the  stars  that  glitter  faintly  in  the  sky  as 
they  were  before  the  race  of  man  was  created ;  nay,  we  are  now 
gazing  upon  stars  that  ages  ago  were  extinguished ;  and  the  light  by 
which  we  see  diem  is  only  the  glare  of  their  funeral  pyre  shooting 
across  the  vast  distance  that  separates  us.     And  surely  there   is 
something  awful  in  the  thought  that  on  the  cold,  impassive  face 
of  the  midnight  heavens  we  behold  thus 'the  record  of  the  past 
eternity  unrolled,   to    be    read  in  time.      Then  what  a  faithful 
testimony  has  our  own  earth  kept  of  the  changes  through  which 
it  has  passed !    The  geologist,  from  the  unmistakable  signs  which 
he  sees  in  the  rocks,  can  reconstruct  in  imagination  the  seas  and 
shores  that  vanished  untold  ages  ago.     In  the  coal-beds  we  have  a 
vision  of  the  primeval  forests  of  the  earth  ;  in  the  dolomite  peaks  we 
behold  the  coral  reefs  that  once  formed  a  grand  circle  of  breakers 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  ;  by  the  help  of  the  polished  and  striated 
rocks  and  the  moraine  heaps  in  upland  glens,  we  can  recall  the  old 
glaciers  that  sculptured    our   landscapes,   and  formed  the  fertile 
soil  of  our  meadows  and  cornfields.     In  our  quarries  the  tracks  of 
extinct  birds  and  tortoises  that  walked  the  sandy  beach  in  a  remote . 
era  of  the  world's  history,  may  be  seen  as  distinct  as  the  footprints  of 
the  passing  anima\  upon  the  recent  snow.     Nay,  the  rocks  retain 
memorials  of  former  times  more  accidental  and  shadowy  than  even 
these;    such  as  ripple-marks  of   ancient    seas,   produced  by    the 
gentle  agitation  of  shallow  water  over  sand  or  mud,  fossil  raindrops, 
Httle  circular  and  oval  hollows  with  their  casts,  impressions  produced 
by  rain  and  hail,  indicating  by  their  vaiying  appearances  the  charac- 
ter of  the  shower  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  that  prevailed  when 
it  had  fallen.     There  is  not  a  tree  in  our  woods  but  shows  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  its  structure  its  past  history.     From  the  ^aracter  of  the 
rings  in  a  transverse  section  of  its  trunk  may  be  accurately  deciphered 
the  peculiarities  of  every  summer  and  winter  i^at  have  passed  over  it. 
From  the  scars  on  the  outside  of  the  branches  and  twigs,  we  can 
not  only  tell  the  age  of  these  shoots,  but  also  the  number  of  leaves 
which  they  produced,  and  the  amount  of  growth  which  they  made 
each  year,  the  character  of  the  weather  to  which  they  were  ezposedy 
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and  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed — ^in 
shorty  we  have  displayed  before  our  eyes  in  a  moment  their  exact 
bistorj  during  their  whole  past  life.  The'  fossil  tree,  petrified 
into  a  hard  stone  and  dug  up  from  beneath  hundreds  of  feet  of  solid 
rock,  preseryes  the  most  delicate  of  these  natural  hieroglyphics  unin- 
jured. Place  a  thin,  transparent  sUce  of  the  fossil  wood  under  the 
nucroBcope^  and  it  not  only  shows  at  once  that  it  formed  part  of  a 
species  of  Jextinct  palm  or  pine-tree,  but  it  also  reveals  the  kind  of 
weather  which  prevailed  when  it  was  green  and  flourishing  thousands 
of  ages  ago,  the  transient  sunshine,  and  the  passing  shower,  and  the 
wayward  wind  of  long-forgotten  summers.  Thus  nothing  perishes 
without  leaving  a  record  of  it  behind.  The  past  history  of  the 
oniverae  is  not  only  preserved  in  the  memory  of  God,  but  is  also 
inacribed  upon  its  own  tablets. 

2.  God  requireth  the  past  for  our  present  consolation, — ^He  takes  up 
all  we  have  left  behind  in  the  plenitude  of  Hl3  existence.  The 
friends  who  have  gone  from  us  live  in  Him ;  the  days  that  are  no 
more  are  revived  in  Him.  He  is  intimately  acquainted,  not  only  with 
oar  present  thoughts,  but  also  with  the  whole  of  our  past  experience. 
In  communion  with  Him  we  can  live  over  again  our  former  lives ; 
and  thus  we  are  saved  from  the  unutterable  loneliness  of  bereave- 
ment and  old  age,  when  those  who  were  the  associates  of  our  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  the  depositories  of  the  recollections  of  early  scenes 
and  incidents,  have  left  us  for  ever.  The  images  of  the  past  that  haunt 
our  own  minds  are  ineffaceably  impressed  upon  His  also.  The  friends 
whose  loss  we  mourn,  all  that  they  were  in  themselves,  and  all  that 
they  were  to  us,  are  known  with  the  most  minute  and  perfect  know- 
ledge to  Him.  The  bright  and  happy  days  of  childhood  and  youth 
have  not  vanished;  they  are  preserved  in  the  bright  consciousness  of 
Him  who  gave  them  all  their  charm.  Our  seasons  of  gloom  and  care 
ate  not  forgotten  like  clouds  that  years  ago  darkened  the  sky,  but 
have  their  witness  still  in  the  sympathetic  heart  of  Him  who  in  all 
cor  afflictions  is  afflicted.  The  successive .  periods  of  our  existence, 
like  lights  and  shadows  on  a  sunny  hill,  have  not  perished  in  the 
natng ;  their  fleeting  moments  and  impressions  have  been  laid  up  for 
ever  in  the  storehouse  of  the  Infinite  Mind.  We  are  not  left  to 
wa^ider  alone  over  the  ruins  of  the  past ;  alone  in  the  crowd,  because 
none  of  our  fellow-creatures  can  revisit  with  us  the  scenes  that  were 
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80  dear,  or  recall  with  us  the  jojs  and  sorrows  that  were  so  tender  and 
sad.  He  is  with  us  who  keeps,  independentlj  of  our  own  frail  memories, 
a  faithful  record  of  the  whole  course  of  our  pilgrimage ;  who  can 
summon  back  not  only  the  outward  circumstances  and  objects  of 
days  long  since  departed,  but  also  the  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings 
with  which  they  were  associated,  and  who  remembers  what  we  our- 
selves have  forgotten.  In  converse  with  Him  in  whom  thus  all  our 
life  is  hid,  upon  whose  mind  the  whole  picture  of  our  existence  is 
mirrored,  we  feel  that  though  lonely  we  are  not  alone— though  the 
perishing  creatures  of  a  day  we  are  living  even  now  in  eternity. 

3.  God  requireth  the  past  for  its  restoration, — As  the  context 
indicates,  it  is  a  law  of  the  divine  manifestation,  a  mode  of  the 
divine  working  in  every  department,  that  the  past  should  be 
brought  forward  into  the  present,  the  old  reproduced  in  the  new. 
In  nature  and  religion  the  progressive  and  the  conservative  elements 
are  combined.  Each  new  stratum  of  rock  is  formed  out  of  the  rain 
of  the  previous  strata.  The  properties  of  the  lower  organisms  are 
carried  up  into  the  higher,  and  there  made  to  serve  nobler  purposes  ; 
the  same  vital  forces  which  produce  the  plant  being  brought  forward 
into  the  animal,  and  there  subordinated  to  the  senses  and  the  power 
of  locomotion ;  while  the  endowments  of  the  animal  are  in  their  turn 
raised  up  into  man,  where  they  lie  under  the  new  and  crowning 
authority  of  reason.  In  man  himself  the  characteristics  of  each  age 
are  carried  along  with  him  through  every  advancing  stage  of  life,  and 
the  child-heart  may  be  retained  in  extreme  old  age.  In  the  history  of 
nations  the  past  overshadows  and  forms  the  present,  and  the  modifi- 
cations which  existing  institutions  undergo,  are  based  upon  th^  solid 
advantages  of  old  institutions  ;  while  ^'  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
from  precedent  to  precedent."  The  revival  of  letters  in  Europe  was 
caused  by  the  reproduction  of  the  ancient  literature  of  Greece  and 
Eome.  In  like  manner  in  Scripture  every  advancing  event  is  marked 
by  new  powers  and  destined  for  higher  ends;  but  with  these  are  always 
essentially  recapitulated  all  things  that  have  been  previously  employed. 
The  system  of  truth  contained  in  the  successive  dispensations  of 
religion  is  one  and  the  same.  All  the  elements  of  religious  worship 
that  belonged  to  the  patriarchal  system  were  incorporated  with  tiie 
succeeding  economy.  And  is  not  the  Christian  religion  the  heir  of 
the  Jewish )    Is  not  every  name — every  feeling,  every  institution  that 
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existed  under  the  old  covenant  still  continaed  under  the  new,  oaly 
inrested  with  a  higher  meaning )  Every  characteristic  of  the  one  Ends 
its  oounterpart,  its  corresponding  reality  in  the  other.  The  shadow  of 
the  Law  becomes  the  substance  of  the  Gospel.  The  last  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation  form  a  mosaic,  gathering  up  all  the  separate 
rerelationB  of  the  previous  books  into  one  significant  picture,  com- 
pleting the  design  of  Scripture,  and  declaring  its  marvellous  unity. 
And  all  the  cardinal  facts  and  chief  doctrines  of  revelation,  are  but 
majestic  instances  of  that  same  kind  of  continuity  of  the  divine  plan 
m  the  moral  and  spiritual  world,  which  we  have  been  taught  to  observe 
in  the  universe  of  matteiv— a  plan  ordained  of  old  by  the  Eternal 
Father.  <<  Nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  nor  anything  taken  from  it ;  that 
which  haih  been  is  now,  and  that  which  is  to  be  hath  been  already." 
Ood,  in  His  house  not  made  with  hands,  is  not  doing  as  we  do  when 
our  household  goods  are  old  and  worn  out  and  we  replace  them  by 
things  altogether  new.  He  is  not  continually  refurnishing  the  earth. 
Heis  causing  thesame  flowers  and  trees  andstreams  to  appear  season  after 
season.  He  never  wearies  of  repeating  the  old  familiar  things.  He 
keeps  age  after  age,  generation  after  generation,  year  after  year,  the 
same  old  home-feeling  in  His  earth  for  us.  And  is  not  this  a  strong 
argument  that  He  will  keep  the  old  home-feeling  for  us  in  heaven;  that 
we  shall  find  ourselves  beyond  the  river  of  death  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  former  familiar  things  of  our  life,  just  as  when  we  get  out  of  the 
winter  gloom  and  desolation  of  any  year,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
nudst  of  all  that  made  the  former  springs  and  summers  so  sweet  and 
precious  to  us  1  Why  has  God  created  in  us  such  an  intense  love  of 
the  past^  such  an  ardent  longing  for  its  restoration  1  Why  does  the 
dullest  moment  become  sacred,  and  the  most  commonplace  ex- 
perience beautiful,  when  it  recedes  into  the  past,  and  can  only  be  seen 
in  the  sunset  glow  of  memory  1  Why  is  the  recalling  of  days  that  are 
no  more,  sweet  as  sacramental  wine  to  dying  lips — **  deep  as  first  love, 
and  wild  with  all  r^pretl"  Why  do  the  aged,  amid  the  decays  of 
nature^  when  this  life  is  fading  from  their  view,  and  the  other  is  opening 
before  them,  live  more  in  the  past  than  in  the  present  or  future,  and 
remember  the  things  that  happened  to  them  in  early  childhood  more 
vividly  than  what  took  place  only  a  few  hours  ago  1  Does  not  the 
whole  analogy  of  things,  the  whole  system  of  mutual  adaptation  seen 
throughout  nature,  whereby  there  are  no  means  without  an  end,  no 
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appetiteB  or  dariw  wiKbout  a  corresponding  provision,  declare  that 
this  powerful,  instinct  of  oar  hearts  .will  be  gratified,  that  the  past, 
With  all  its  precious  possessions  and  tender  experiences  will- be  restored 
to  us  ?  If  here  we  ascend  a  green  hill,  and  find  the  flowers  blooming 
anew  on  its  summit  which  faded  weeks  ago  at  its  foot — altitude  thus 
corresponding  with  the  seasons  of  the  jear ;  if  on  a  journey  here  we  gain 
some  elevated  point  and  see  the  whole  course  of  the  long  white  road 
which  we  had  measured  out  in  gradual  succession — one  part  dis- 
appearing as  another  came  into  view, — spread  out  at  once;  is  not  diis  a 
sign  to  tLS  that  on  the  hill  of  God  we  shall  recover  all  that  we  loved 
and  lost  on  earth,  and  see  the  whole  path  of  life  which  we  had  traversed 
unrolled  before  us  1  I  love  to  think  of  heaven  as  a  recollection^  and 
to  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  highest  sense  is  the  reatitu 
tion  of  aU  things.  The  last  words  of  God's  blessed  Book,  the  last 
words  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  risen  and  glorified  Hedeemer  hj 
human  ear,  assure  me  that  all  that  Adam  lost  will  be  restored  bj 
Christ  The  blessings  which  brightened  man's  early  pathway  will  be 
reproduced,  and  he  will  enter  again  on  his  onoe  forfeited  inheritance. 
Wasted,  toiling  humanity,  after  the  great  circumnofvigfUion  of  human 
history  is  over,  will  return  to  its  early  purity  and  glory.  The  tree  of 
life  will  bloom  again,  and  the  river  of  life  will  flow  through  the  para- 
dise regained.  The  New  Jerusalem  will  descend  from  God  out  of 
heaven,  not  in  the  unearthly  splendours  of  an  unknown  apocalypse, 
but  as  a  lark  descends  from  the  skies  to  the  nest  she  had  dwelt  and 
loved  in. 

''Father,  I  cry,  the  old  must  atiU  be  nearer, 
Stifle  my  love,  or  give  me  back  the  past ; 
Give  me  the  £Edr  old  earth,  whose  paths  are  dearer- 
Then  all  Thy  shining  streets  and  mansions  vast. 

'*  Peace,  peace,  the  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven  knoweth 
The  hnman  soul  in  all  its  heat  and  strife ; 
Out  of  His  throne  no  stream  of  Lethe  floweth, 
Bat  the  clear  river  of  eternal  life. 

'<  He  giveth  life,  ay,  life  in  all  its  sweetness. 
Old  loves,  old  sunny  scenes  will  He  restore, 
Only  the  cnrse  of  sin  and  incompleteness 
Shall  taint  thine  earth  and  vex  thine  heart  no  more." 

4.  But  closely  connected  with  the  brightness  of  such  thoughts  as 
these  is  the  shadow  of  the  solemn  one  that  God  requireih  the  paaifor 
judgment,     I  have  said  that  the  stars  of  heaven  witness  and  retain 
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the  Bosnes  and  events  of  our  earth.  The  pictures  of  all  secret  deeds 
tihat  have  ever  been  done  really  and  actually  exists  glancing  hj  the 
yibration  of  light  fiarther  and  farther  in  the  universe.  At  this 
moment  is  seen  in  one  <^  the  stars,  the  gleam  of  the  swords  with 
which  the  babes  of  Bethlehem  were  murdered.  The  massacre  is 
registered  in  characters  of  light  on  the  face  of  heaven.  We  are 
continuaily  endowing  the  inanimate  earth  with  our  own  consciousness, 
impressing  our  ownmond  history  npon  the  objects  around  us ;  and  these 
olrjects  react  upon  us  in  recalling  that  history.  They  keep  a  silent 
record  of  what  we  have  been  and  done  in  the  associations  connected 
with  them ;  and  that  record  they  unfold  for  us  to  read  when  at  any 
time  we  come  into  contact  with  them.  The  sky  and  the  earth  are  thus 
books  of  remembrance  that  witness  against  us,  and  God  will  open 
them  on  the  great  day.  *'  He  shall  call  to  the  heavens  from  above 
sad  to  the  earth  beneath,  that  He  may  judge  His  people."  In  our- 
selves, too,  there  are  indelible  records  of  our  former  history.  The 
whole  past  of  our  lives  is  with  us  in  the  present,  and  accompanies  us 
into  the  future ;  and  whatever  we  have  done  or  suffered  or  been  has 
entered  into  our  deeper  being,  and  we  have  only  to  go  there  to  find 
it.  Memory  is  indestructible.  The  successive  layers  of  our  thoughts 
and  feelings  may  seem  to  be  obliterated^  like  the  different  hand- 
writings in  an  ancient  palimpsest,  but  the  touch  of  a  fever,  a  moment 
of  peril  or  excitement,  the  decay  of  old  age,  or  the  unexpected  asso- 
ciation of  some  outward  object,  will  revive  them  in  a  moment  in  all 
their  former  vividness.  Deepen  the  daylight  a  little,  bring  over  it  the 
filmy  veil  of  early  twilight,  and  the  stars  hidden  in  the  profound  blue 
of  the  sky  come  out  one  by  one  ;  and  so,  increase  the  sensibility  of 
memoiy  iu  the  smallest  degree,  and  things  long  lost  and  forgotten  in 
its  depths  reappear  with  magic  power.  There  are  numerous  authentic 
instances  of  individuals  on  the  verge  of  drowning,  who  had  their 
vdiole  life  placed  before  them  in  a  kind  of  panoramic  review,  not  only 
the  leading  matters  buteven  the  smallest  details,  andeachact  accompan- 
ied by  the  consciousness  of  its  moral  character,  and  by  reflections  on  its 
causes  and  conseqnenoea  We  have  in  this  a  £Eiint  indication  of  the 
almost  infinite  power  of  memoiy  with  which  we  are  to  awaken  here- 
after. And  the  book  of  memoiy  is  one  of  the  books  that  shall  be 
opened  in  the  Judgment  Day,  and  from  which  we  shall  be  judged. 
Each  of  us  carries  with  us,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  this  record 
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of  onr  lives ;  and  vhat  is  written  in  it  is  .written  and  cannot  be 
obliterated  or  altered.  It  may  be  sealed  with  seven  seals,  like  the 
book  which  St.  John  saw  in  vision,  and  no  man,  either  in  heaven  or 
in  earth,  or  under  the  earth,  maj  be  able  to  open  it  or  to  look  therein, 
but  at  the  word  of  the  Almighty  its  seals  will  be  loosed,  and  all  its 
pages  unfolded,  and  every  statement  and  deposition  contained  therein 
be  fully  revealed  to  the  light,  and.  we  ourselves  shall  be  able  to  read 
in  its  pages  things  we  had  long  forgotten,  things  we  had  thought 
for  ever  perished.  It  is  an  awful  thought  that  the  indictment  of 
the  impenitent  sinner  at  the  bar  of  divine  justice  has  thus  been 
carried  about  with  him,  unconsciously,  all  his  life  in  his  own  bosom 
— ^that  he  himself  is  the  strongest  witness  against  himself.  "  Out 
of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee,  thou  wicked  and  slothful 
servant," 

We  cannot  undo  the  past  and  begin  afresh.  We  have  to  take 
the  past  as  the  starting-point  and  determining  element  of  the  future. 
We  are  what  the  past  has  made  us ;  and  the  memory  of  former 
things  is  indelible.  But  the  Gospel  reminds  us  that  what  cannot 
be  obliterated  may  be  transmuted  by  divine  grace.  In  Christ  Jesus 
we  may  become  new  creatures;  and  in  the  eternal  life  that  we 
begin,  in  imion  with  Him,  all  old  things,  so  far  as  there  is  any 
condemning  power  in  them,  pass  away,  and  all  things  in  the  trans- 
figuring light  of  heavenly  love  become  new.  Let  not  the  memory  of 
the  past^  therefore^  cling  like  a  millstone  about  our  neck,  or  like 
a  fetter  about  our  feet.  Let  us  get  out  of  all  the  pains,  defects,  and 
humiliations  of  the  past  the  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  which  they 
were  meant  to  teach;  and  in  conformity  with  the  proneness  of  the  mind 
to  form  new  resolutions  at  marked  or  memorable  eras,  let  us  take 
advantage  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  year  to  reckon  ourselves, 
in  regard  to  the  whole  past  of  our  lives,  to  be  dead  indeed  unto 
sin,  but  in  regard  to  the  present  and  future,  alive  unto  Gk>d 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Hugh  Macmillah. 


Grace  pleaseth  a  believer  so  well  that  he  cannot  but  study  to 
please  God  in  all  things  ever  after ;  the  law  of  grace  constrains 
him. — Cole, 
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Introductory. 

The  papers  wliich  it  is  my  purpose  to  contribute  under  the  above 
title  will  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  three  posthumous  essays 
of  John  Stuaft  Mill— on  Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion,  and  Theism. 
The  notes  of  which  they  are  little  more  than  expansions  were  written 
in  great  part  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  volume,  and  would 
have  been  digested  into  their  present  shape  long  before  this  but  for 
the  almost  tyrannous  interruptions  and  exactions  of  other  duties. 
This  enforced  delay,  however,  has  not  been  without  its  compensation. 
It  has  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  perusing  the  essays  again  and 
again,  under  different  circumstances,  and  in  different  mental  moods, 
as  well  as  of  comparing  my  impressions  with  those  of  others,  both 
Mends  and  foes  to  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy.    But  I  am  bound  to  add 
that  these  revisions  and  friendly  conferences  have  in  no  wise  tended 
to  modify  my  first  impressions  as  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Mill.     Any  review  of  a  work  to  which  Mr.  Mill 
devoted  his  time  and  extraordinary  faculties  can  never  come  too 
late,  for  his  writings  were  not  novels  intended  to  beguile  an  hour  or 
two,   but  were  expositions  of  principles  and  methods  that   were 
meant  to  have  force  in  all  time.     Hence  they  have  taken  their 
place  for  good  or  ill  (for  both,  as  I  believe)  among  the  apparatus  of 
education  in  the  leading  schools  of  our  country,  where  one  may  con- 
fidently predict  some  of  them  will  hold  their  ground  for  many  years  to 
oome.     In  the  Examination  and  criticism  of  his  three  essays  it  will 
be  my  first  concern  exactly  to  render  his  own  thought  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  seize  it   This  is  due  to  every  man,  and  doubly  due  to  one  who 
has  no  longer  the  power  of  explanation,  protest,  or  defence. 

In  casting  these  papers  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  it  is  with  no 
desire  to  assign  to  either  interlocutor  an  unfair  advantage,  but 
simply  to  relieve  the  tedium  almost  inseparable,  in  the  case  of  general 
leaders,  from  thecontinuous  treatment  of  subjects  which  it  is  impossible 
to  strip  of  their  abstract  character.  The  scene  is  Wilton's  house,  and 
the  dramoHs  persona  are,  Wilton,  who  will  act  the  part  of  the  critical 
assailant  of  Mill ;  Arundel,  who  has  been  strongly  infected  with  the 
whole  spirit  of  his  philosophy ;  and  Osborne,  who  has  caught  it  in  a 
Bkilder  degree.     Osborne  is  a  neighbour  of  Wilton's,  and  a  frequent 
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Tisitor  at  liis  housei  and  Arundel  is  an  old  friend  and  feUow-colleg^an 
of  botb,  who  has  come  to  spend  with  Wilton  his  summer  holiday. 

Wilton. — ^I  had  given  you  up  for  to-day. 

AxundeL — Well,  I  had  given  myself  up.  I  find  that  in  making  a 
journey  of  ninety-five  miles  I  have  ^had  six  changes,  and  have  occu- 
pied seven  hours.  A  luggage  train  blocked  us  at  N^-— y  StE^tion, 
where  we  lost  fifty  minutes ;  another  luggage  train  blocked  us  at 
S  n  Station  for  forty  minutes ;  we  missed  the  three  o'clock  train 
at  the  Junction,  and  had  to  wait  half-an-hour  for  the  nezt^  and 

Wilton. — Be  thankful,  my  dear  Mend,  that  you  are  here  at  lasty 
safe  and  sound,  and  that  jou  have  not  added  another  to  the  list  of 
casualties  we  have  had  in  this  neighbourhood  within  the  last  month. 
I  pity  the  shareholders,  for  it  is  reported  that  the  claims  made  upon 
the  company  for  a  recent  accident  may  amount  to  foi-ty  thousand 
pounds ;  one  claim  alone,  that  of  Mr.  Percy  Hardwicke,  the  solicitor, 
who  sustained  a  severe  injury  to  the  spine^  being  for  ten  thousand. 

Arundel — Percy  Hardwicke  !  Is  that  our  old  chum  '^  Cassius,"  as 
we  called  him  ? 

Wilton. — ^The  same,  and  he  has  the  same  "  lean  and  hungry 
look  '*  as  ever ;  but  he  is  as  noble  a  man  as  we  have  in  the  parish,  and 
has  honourably  made  for  himself  a  lucrative  practice  which  fully 
justifies  the  amount  of  his  claim. 

Arundel. — I  am  grieved  to  hear  of  his  accident,  but  I  am  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  his  success,  for  in  spite  of  that  odd  drawl  of  his, 
which  at  times  seemed  somewhat  cynical,  he  was  a  right  pleasant 
fellow,  and  as  we  both  knew  to  our  cost,  a  formidable  competitor, 
especially  in  pure  mathematics  and  logic. 

Wilton. — I  fear,  then,  that  you  have  found  your  journey  tedious. 

Arundel. — Scarcely  that,  foiT  ss  I  have  had  experience  before  of 
the  ingenuity  with  which  trains  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  made 
to  miss  each  other,  except  by  collision,  I  stowed  away  in  my  bag 
<<  The  Expression  of  the  Emotions,"  by  Darwin,  *' The  Hunting  of 
the  Snark,"  '<  Conington's  YirgU,''  and  Mr.  Mill's  '<  Three  &say8  on 
Eeligion,"  the  last  of  which  I  just  finished  reading  for  the  third  tune 
as  the  cab  drove  up  the  garden. 

Wilton. — That's  odd  I  fiinishiBd him,  also  for  the  third  time,  yester- 
day. I  hope  you  have  kept  up  your  habit  of  marking  and  annotaidng, 
as  I  am  curious  to  know  the  estimate  you  have  formed  of  his  argument. 
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j^ronclel. — ^There  is  my  copy^  which  is^  I  imagine,  suffioiently 
tattooed  to  satisfy  yon,  though  I  suspect  that  a  second-hand  book- 
seller would  regard  these  pencilled  hieroglyphs  as  a  ruinous  deduction 
from  its  value. 

Wilton. — If  ever  you  think  of  partitig  with  it,  let  me  hare  the 
chance  of  bidding  for  it,  and  I  shall  be  prepared  to  go  up  to  the 
published  price. 

Anmdel. — ^Thank  you,  I  will  remember  your  promise  if  any  mis- 
fortune befak  me,  and  in  these  days  of  profitless  and  disastrous 
iuTsstments  one  hardly  knows  how  soon  you  may  have  to  redeem 
your  pledge ;  but  seriously — one  of  the  pleasures  I  have  anticipated 
in  my  present  visit  is  that  of  comparing  notes  with  you  on  this 
posthnmous  work  of  Mr.  Mill,  to  which,  as  I  gathered  from  your 
letter  a  month  ago,  you  have  been  devoting  your  attention. 

Wilton. — Nothing  could  please  me  more,  and  if  it  be  agreeable  to 
you,  I  will  ask  our  friend  Osborne  to  spend  his  evenings  with  us,  as  I 
foand  the  other  day  that  he  is  deep  in  Mill,  and  not  a  little  perplexed. 

Arundel— Osborne  !  you  mean  Gerald  Osborne  1 

ft 

Wilton.-^The  same. 

Arundel. — ^I  thought  I  had  heard  of  his  death  1 

Wilton. — He  has  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  but  he  spent  the  last 
winter  in  Mentone,  and  enjoys  now  an  almost  rude  vigour.  His 
father  bought  him  Thurston  Farm,  which  is  about  a  couple  of  miles 
from  here.  He  spends  most  of  the  day  on  horseback,  has  occasion- 
ally tried  his  hand  at  ploughing,  and  by  no  means  unsuccessfully.  He 
is  still  a  bachelor,  and  says  that  he  means  to  remain  so.  He  retains 
bii  old  fondness  for  miscellaneous  reading,  and  his  passion  for  music 
is  stronger  than  ever,  though  he  confesses  that  he  finds  Wagner 
tough,  and  Chopin  somewhat  fimtastical. 

Arondelr— I  shall  be  delighted  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  one 
oftKe  most  wholesome-spirited  fellows  in  the  college— one  whom  I 

nerer  knew  in  a  temper,  or  caught  in  a  mean  trick. 

Wilton. — ^Kindly  excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes,  and  among  other 
notes  which  I  must  write  to  catch  the  post,  I  will  drop  one  to  him 
inviting  him  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow.  If  quite  agreeable  to  you 
▼e  will  spend  the  day  in  trout-fishing.  I  have  tackle  for  both,  and 
am  made  fr«e  of  the  stream  for  about  six  miles  by  a  friend  who, 
knowing  that  I  am  the  worst  angler  that  ever  flung  a  fly,  warned  me 
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with  an  ironical  chuckle  not  to  clear  the  stream,  but  to  leave  a  Utile 
eport  for  him, 

Arundel. — ^There  is  no  sport  I  like  so  well,  though  if  I  am  to  believe 
your  own  estimate  of  your  skill  in  this  gentle  crafb,  we  shall  be  well 
matched,  and  the  trout  need  not  be  alarmed  at  two  such  arrant 
bunglers. 

Wilton  finished  his  cor|2|dspondence,  after  which  they  dined  and 
passed  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  discussing  those  never-exhausted 
themes — college,  and  college  days,  and  friends. 

The  following  day  they  spent  in  fishing,  which  resulted  in  a  few 
nibbles,  and  in  the  capture,  by  Arundel,  of  a  miserable  troutlet,  which 
he  at  once  restored  to  the  company  of  its  friends. 

At  dianer  Osborne  joined  his  quondam  companions,  from  whom  he 
received  hearty  congratulations  on  his  robust  appearance,  and  some 
good-humoured  chaffing  on  his  obstinate  celibacy.     Having  fired  off 

their  little  pleasantries,  spiced  with  many  college  incidents,  Osborne 

* 

turned  to  Arundel  and  said,  ''By  the  way^  Arundel,  have  you 
ventured  to  read  Mr.  Mill's  posthumous  work  on  religion  1 " 

Ai*undel. — "  Ventured  1 "  My  dear  friend,  what  hazard  do  you 
see  in  it  ? 

Osborne. — ^No  offence,  I  assure  yon ;  but  unless  I  am  mistaken,  Mill 
was  not,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  favourite  of  yours  at  coll^;e.  Do  yon  not 
remember  denouncing  him  one  night  at  Cecil's  rooms  as  a  cold-blooded, 
repdblican  freethinker,  whom  every  loyal  and  Christian  man  should 
shunf 

Arundel — Was  my  language  quite  as  vigorous  as  that? 

Osborne. — ^It  was,  indeed,  and  I  remember  it  all  the  more  vividly 
as  it  exactly  expressed  my  own  sentiments,  which,  however,  I  confess 
were  derived  more  from  a  sermon  delivered  by  our  old  friend  the- 
Dean  of than  from  any  close  acquaintance  with  his  writings. 

Arundel. — Let  me  also  confess  that  at  that  time  I  had  but  skioAned 

him,  and  that  too  under  a  prejudice  inspired  by  an  article  in  the 

Review,  written,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  by  the  master  of  » ,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Mill  and  the  whole  crew  on  the  Westminster  were  like 
red  rags  to  an  infuriated  bull  Since,  however,  I  left  college,  I  have 
"  ventured  "  (to  use  your  word)  to  read  him  with  my  own  eyes,  to  test 
his  principles  and  arguments,  so  far  as  my  ability  serves  me,  without 
any  prepossession  or  consideration  of  tfie  consequences  to  which  they 
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may  be  sapposed  to  lead,  and  I  have  come  to  the  deliberate  concludozi 
thaty  taking  him  as  a  whole,  Mill  was  the  greatest  thinker  of  his  time, 
ttid  has  done  more  to  settle  on  their  tme  bases  the  sciences  of  logic, 
political  economy,  and  psychology  than  all  his  predecessors. 

Wilton. — ^That  is  high  praise — assuredly  too  high,  as  I  think ;  but 
would  you  extend  it  to  these  posthumous  essays  on  religion  ? 

AnmdeL — Certainly  I  should,  with  this  modification,  due  to  the 
memoiy  of  Mr.  Mill,  that  the  last  of  thethreeessays,  thaton  Theism,  did 
not,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  editor,  "  undergo  the  revision 
to  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  subjected  most  of  his  writings  before 
making  them  public  ;  "  and  that  in  consequence  both  the  matter  and 
the  style  have  suffered  from  losing  the  benefit  of  his  last  touch. 
Otherwise,  I  must  confess  that  I  think  these  essays  are  a  noble  legacy 
to  have  bequeathed  to  the  world,  and  that  they  are  the  more  valu- 
able and  interesting  as  affording  an  insight,  not  before  vouchsafed,  by 
the  great  philosopher  into  his  matured  convictions  on  matters  <^ 
religion.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  Wilton,  you  were  a  great  admirer  of 
Mill  in  our  college  days. 

WOton. — I  was,  and  am  so  still;  but  though  an  admirer,  I  am  not  an 
idolater,  as  you,  my  good  friend,  seem  in  some  danger  of  becoming,  if 
you  have  not  become\  so  already.  I  fimcy  that  both  of  us  have 
swerred  considerably  fj|x>m  the  estimate  we  formed  of  him  some  years 
^,  but  apparently  W  opposite  directions.  You  used  the  expression 
jaat  now, '' matuped  convictions  on  matters  of  religion"  in  connection 
with  Mr.  IfSita  posthumous  publications.  Now  "  convictions "  is 
the  last  word  I  should  employ  to  characterize  the  reasoned  results 
of  these  three  essays.  They  are  in  many  cases  like  some  suspended 
cadences  in  music,  which  leave  it  doubtful  as  to  what  is  meant  to  be- 
their  final  chord. 

ArondeL — Ah  !  now  you  are  beyond  me,  and  it  is  cruel  to  over- 
whelm me  with  an  illustration  I  can't  comprehend;  for  as  you  know,  I 
am  unable  to  distinguish  between  **  Yankee  Doodle  "  and  the  '^Halle- 
Injah  Chorus,"  but  Osborne  will  be  able  to  say  whether  the  figure  is 
at  all  just. 

Osboma — Perfectly  just  if  you  mean  to  inquire  whether  there  are 
mch  cadences  in  music,  but  it  may  be  fairly  argued  whether  the 
figure  is  a  just  analogy,  though  I  am  free  to  confess  that  more  than 
onoe  I  had  the  same  impression  as  Wilton  as  to  the  termination  o£ 

c 
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Mill's  logical  moTements/    Thej  did  not,  at  least,  leave  me  with  the 
aeiuse  of  repose. 

Arandel. — You  mean  that  they  disturbed  yonr  traditional  faith. 

Osborna — No,  that  needed  no  disturbance  from  Mr.  MiU.  I  mean 
that  I  could  not  always  see  the  perfect  accordance  of  his  oonblusion 
with  his  premises,  though  I  confess  that  such  is  my  reyerenoe  for 
Mr.  Mill  as  a  dialectician  that  I  feel  it  is  more  modest  to  suspect 
my  own  competence  than  to  charge  >>itn  with  any  illicit  process. 

Wilton. — Doubtless  Mr.  Mill  was  an  accomplished  logician,  but 
Homer  sometimes  takes  a  nap,  and  unless  I  am  mistaken  there  is 
no  work  of  Mill's  in  which  he  has  tripped  so  frequently  and  so 
seriously  as  in  these  posthumous  essays.  He  has  failed,  as  it  tteems 
to  me,  in  many  cases  to  understand  the  positions  he  has  assailed. 
He  has  paltered  (I  do  not  siy  intentionally)  with  words  in  a  double 
sense — ^he  has  deduced  inferences  beyond  the  warrant  of  the  premises, 
he  has  shrunk  from  conclusions  in  some  instances  whieh  were 
warranted  by  his  own  assumptions,  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  Ohxist 
in  relation  to  historic  Christianity  he  has  left  the  problem  more  com- 
plicated than  he  found  it. 

Arundel. — What  a  quiver  of  shafts  emptied  at  once  on  a  philosopher ! 
But  I  am  mistaken  if  some  of  them  will  not  rebound  blunted  from  his 
well-compacted  maiL  Is  it  not — excuse  me^-  a  hazardous  proceeding  to 
accuse  him  of  employing  words  in  a  double  sense  ?  It  always  Beenas 
tome  that  no  writer  has  been  so  merciless  and  so  successful  in 
liunting  down  all  verbal  equivocations.  Take,  for  instance,  the  open- 
ing of  his  first  essay  on  Nature.  Can  anything  be  more  acute  and 
even  triumphant  than  the  manner  in  which  he  has  exposed  the 
mystifications  and  errors  which  have  arisen  from  the  manifold 
significations  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  word  "  nature  "  )  His 
remai'ks  upon  this  subject  gave  me  all  the  pleasure  of  one  who  witnesses 
the  solution  of  an  intricate  puzzle. 

Wilton. — When  I  spoke  of  Mr.  Mill's  paltering  with  words  in  a 
double  sense,  that  which  was  most  vividly  present  to  my  mind  as  an 
illustrative  example  was  precisely  his  criticisms  upon  this  word,  and 
the  argument  founded  xi)pon  them.  Might  I  venture  with  as  little 
tediousness  as  possible  to  explain  more  fully  what  I  mean  1 

Arundel. — "By  all  means.  ,  I  see  Osborne  is  as  anxious  as  myself  to 
have  your  sentiments  on  this  matter. 
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Salaam— Cl^airf'—^alfrc^ 

Ahothsr  boar  liaa  stmck  on  the  great  timepiece  of  the  worlds  and 
erery  ear  among  na  is  listening  to  its  echoes.  As  we  write  for  the 
fiist  time  the  datd  1880,  this  toilwom  century,  now  entering  on  the 
last  of  its  fourscore  years,  seems  almost  as  if  it  felt  their  burden,  and 
▼e  sympathise  with  the  old  men,  now  so  few  and  frail,  who  heard  the 
beDs  ringing  at  its  birth.     Yet 

**  Hope  sprizigs  eternal  in  the  human  breast/' 

and  under  yarious  forms  of  expression  we  are  all  wishing  each  other 
a  «  Happy  New  Year," 

Three  simple  words,  in  different  languages,  are  perhaps  the  most 
widely-used  salutations  ever  known  among  men,  and  each  of  them  re- 
flects in  a  somewhat  striking  way  the  character  of  the  people  that 
employed  it.  The  favourite  greeting  of  the  meditative  Orientals,  by 
"  andent  river  "  and  on  *'  palmy  plain,"  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  "Salaam"  or  Peace.  The  bright-souled,  life-loving  Greeks  of  old 
saluted  one  another  with  "  CliairS  "  (Be  joyful).  Whilst  the  Romans, the 
niost  practical  as  well  as  the  most  masterful  of  races,  used  the  strong 
word  "Salve"  as  their  formula  of  friendship,  for  to  them  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body  was  the  first  essential  of  happiness,  just  as  the 
heM,  the  welfare  of  the  State,  was  their  supreme  law. 

Sach  popular  watchwords  have  always  much  meaning  underneath 
tliem.  Each  of  these  great  and  typical  races  in  its  form  of  salutation 
has  been  a  mouthpiece  of  our  common  humanity.  The  wishes  that  are 
oflenest  on  the  lips  express  the  wants  which  are  most  universal  and 
deep  If  peace,  joy^  and  soundness  were  of  small  account,  why  in- 
T(d»  them  so  often)  If  they  were  as  common  as  the  air  we  breathe, 
why  wish  for  them  at  all  ?  May  we  not  say  that  He  who  made  the 
beart  of  man  implanted  therein  a  craving  for  these  blessings,  which 
moat  last  till  it  shall  cease  to  beat,  and  that  life — ^life  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  three  1  It  is  joy  that 
quickens  the  wheels  of  conscious  existence ;  it  is  peace^that  oils  them, 
^  it  were,  preventing  painful  friction ;  and  without  some  due  measure 
of  soundness  or  strength  "  life  creeps  on  a  broken  wing,"  and  the 
whole  complicated  mechanism  becomes  a  burden.  But  wishes  of 
themselves  can  do  little  for  us  but  reveal  our  capacities.    Ah  !  the 
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verj  tongues  that  ceaselesslj  iavoked  these  blessings,  at  the  same 
time  filled  the  world  with  complaints  that  thej  come  so  seldom  and 
are  so  precarious  while  they  last 

Full  eighteen  centuries  ago,  when  the  above  three  races  were  meet- 
ing and  mingling  in  all  the  cities  of  the  empire,  a  mighty  apostle 
and  prophet  of  the  Lord  was  sent  among  them.  He  knew  them  well. 
Himself  an  Oriental — ^a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews — ^he  was  yet  no 
stranger  to  Greek  culture,  and  from  his  birth  he  had  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  a  Koman  citizen.  It  is  easy  to  see  with  which  race  his 
natural  sympathies  lay,  but  he  had  a  hearb  large  enough  to  embrace 
them  all.  And  the  gospel  which  he  preached  was  not  for  one  of  them 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  j  it  took  one  of  its  names  from  the 
favourite  aspiration  of  each — the  "  Gospel  of  peace,''  "Tidings  of  great 
JOY,"  the  "Word  of  this  salvation  " — but  it  addressed  itself  to  the 
whole  world.  And  it  was  a  gospel^  not  a  philosophy  or  a  new  meta- 
physic,  for  it  bore  witness  to  all  mankind  of  a  Bedeemer  who  had 
died  and  risen  again,  whose  death  explained  and  grappled  with  the 
deep  source  of  their  miseries,  and  whose  resurrection  was  an  eternal 
triumph  over  evil,  not  only  for  EEimself  but  for  all  who  should  '^  come 
unto  God  through  Him."  And  this  gospel  grew  and  spread ;  and  so 
it  was  that  in  almost  every  place,  Orientals,  Greeks,  and  Romans 
welcomed  Jlie  Redeemer,  and  found  in  His  cross  and  His  crown  s 
bond  of  union  undreamed  of  before.  And  in  process  of  time  when 
the  same  apostle,  Paul,  wrote  his  immortal  letters  to  their  societies, 
how  did  he  delight  to  salute  them  with  their  old  words  of  greeting, 
now  that  he  could  inspire  these  with  the  mighty  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ !  His  ''  Salaam  "  is  this,  "  Now  the  Lord  of  peace  Him- 
self give  you  peace  always  ^and  in  all  places ; "  his  '^  Clwire^  "  Re- 
joice in  the  Lord  alway,  and  again  I  say  rejoice  ;''  while  for  '* Salve"  he 
substitutes,  '^  Be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might," 

These  salutations  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  are  as  fresh  in  the  evening  of 
the  nineteenth  century  as  they  were  in  the  noontide  of  the  first. 
How  grandly  do  they  bear  witneBS  that  the  blessings  which  every 
heart,  however  ignorantly,  is  craving,  belong  in  their  deep  reality  to 
the  Lord  of  our  being,  and  cannot  be  held  by  us  in  fee  !  And  thiff 
is  a  truth  which  needs  living  witnesses  to-day.  Human  life  is  muck 
the  same  now  as  ever  it  was,  and  the  complaints  of  its  illusiveness 
and  hoUownees  have  grown  so  loud  of  late  that  men  aje  asking  in 
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Ute  gravest  journals  whether  it  is  ''  worth  the  living."  But  Chris- 
tians can  still  salute  one  another  in  the  name  of  Him  who  practically 
aolTed  for  us  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  who  is  daily  teaching  His  in- 
e&ble  secret  to  as  many  as  "  abide  in  Him."  It  was  He  who  said 
to  His  disciples  "  My  peace  I  give  unto  you,"  "  My  joy  shall  remain 
in  yon,"  and  who  promised  that  '*  Hia  strength  "  should  be  perfected 
m  His  servants'  weakness.  In  the  very  heart,  then,  of  our  most 
earnest  greetings  let  there  be  prayers  on  each  other's  behalf  for  those 
benedictions  of  His.  As  He  uttered  them  He  knew  well  what  our 
condition  in  this  world  was  to  be.  He  never  promised  to  any  of  ns 
an  unreal  or  enchanted  lifa  He  said  plainly  "  in  the  world,  ye  shall 
liave  tribulation."  He  knew  the  hundred  avenues  through  which 
tionble  shonld  always  be  ready  to  assail  us,  what  bleak  winds  of 
adveraily  shonld  sometimes  blow,  what  clouds  of  care  should  gather, 
▼bat  secret  stings  the  heart  should  feel,  but  yet  He  calmly  assured 
OS  of  His  peace.  His  joy.  His  strength.  When  earthly  prospects  are 
dreariest,  His  words  remain,  "  Lo  !  I  am  with  you  al  way  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world."  And  if  the  presence  of  Christ  can  brighten 
life's  darker  moments,  it  cannot  have  an  opposite  influence  on 
those  which  are  not  dark.  It  will  never  rob  us  of  the  outward  bless- 
ings which  come  alike  to  all,  or  spoil  our  taste,  as  the  spirit  of  the 
▼orld  can  do,  for  the  unnumbered  well-springs  of  lower  good  which 
are  flowing  around  us.  Surely  a  man's  fii-eside  will  be  happier  and 
bis  friendships  sweeter  if  he  carry  the  moral  sunshine  of  that  presence 
abont  with  him  ;  and  if  he  pries  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  or  listens 
to  ber  harmonies,  or  wonders  at  her  glories,  the  thought  may  well  be 
a  thrilling  one,  that  all  creation  belongs  to  his  reconciled  Father  in 
Cbrist. 

"The  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,"  the  full-orbed 
life  of  man,  with  its  attendant  attributes  of  peace  and  joy  and 
strength.  It  belonged  to  the  Only-begotten  by  right  of  birth,  and  in 
infinite  love  He  laid  it  down  on  the  altar  that  He  might  take  it  again 
and  impart  it  to  all  believers.  Yet  let  us  remember  as  we  enter 
on  another  year,  that  the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God 
dust  ever  be  to  us  a  new  life,  and  that  our  share  in  it  is  what  the 
Bible  calls  a  new  heart.  "  The  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  is  like 
a  tender  plant  in  a  strange,  unkindly  soil.''*     So  long  as  we  live  in 

*  LeigbtoD. 
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this  world  we  shall  liavd  enemies  within  to  contend  with,  initorB  in 
the  camp  to  watch — as  well  as  the  powers  of  darkness  to  resist^^and 
therefore  our  experience  here  can  never  be  tineheckered,  or  in  fall 
harmony  with  our  aspirations.  Bat  those  who  tm\j  follow  Christ  shall 
receire  from  Him  even  here  '*  things  that  have  not  entered  into  tlie 
heart  of  man/'  and  when  this  corruptible  shall  h&ve  put  on  incorrup- 
tion,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortalitj,  they  ehall  be 
welcomed  by  Him  into  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them — ^theeveriast* 
ing  kingdom  of  peace  and  joy  and  strength.  Thus  may  ''Salvation," 
"  Peace/'  and  "  Joy  "  be  the  salutation  which  hearts  loyal  to  >0hrlj3t 
give  to  each  other  on  this  New  Year's  morning ! 

Pau*  Gbobgb  Browk 


**  Fear  not,  for  I  am  witli  thee." — laiUH  xliii.  5. 
"  Fear  not  1  '*  Oh,  words  of  loving  cheer 
To  herald  in  the  stranger  year ; 
We  tremble  'midst  its  opening  light, 
But  Jesus  speaks,  and  all  is  bright. 

He  speaks,  and  promises  to  guide 
The  souls  who  in  His  love  confide  : 

He  knows  each  step — the  future  lies 
All  open  to  His  watchful  eyes. 

Oh,  peaceful  thought !     Oh,  happy  rest ! 

To  walk  with  Jesus  and  be  blest : 
To  feel  Him  near  when  tempests  roll. 

And  have  His  sunshine  in  the  soul. 

Ah  !  Jesus,  Master,  may  we  meet 
Life's  changes  resting  at  Thy  feet, 

With  sweet  content  to  do  Thy  will. 
To  work,  to  suffer,  or  be  still. 

Then,  Saviour,  when  we  pass  away 

From  passing  years  to  endless  day,  , 

Be  still  our  Guide,  and  let  us  hear 

Those  words  of  comfort, ''  Do  not  fear." 
Stoke  BUhop,  E.  Atton  Godwik. 


*  Mr.  Brown  is  widely  known  as  Scotch  ninister  at  Tau  duriog  many  yearp. 
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^t  itttjj  jrf  an  C|rratia«s  an  l|?c  ^m$muct  (^\xtstiav. 

This  paper  is  addressed,  not  so  xnnch  to  those  who  are  in  any  degree 
intonperatey  as  to  those  who,  being  themselves  free  from  the  terrible 
bondage  of  intemperance,  hesitate  to  take  part  in  the  crasade  now 
bemg  waged  against  it ;  either  through  uncertainty  as  to  the  right 
oonse  of  action,  or  becanse  they  are  unable  to  accept  the  principle 
of  total  abstinence,  and  are  repelled  by  what  may  seem  to  them 
the  £uiaticiBm  of  some  of  its  advocates.  It  is  (I  may  say  at  once) 
written  by  one  who,  sympathising  in  some  degree  with  these  feelings, 
accepts  ex  animo  the  platform  of  the  Church  Temi)erance  Assoda- 
tioD,  as  nutting  in  the  effort  against  the  gigantic  national  sin  of 
intemperance  those  who  are,  and  those  who  are  not,  total  abstainers. 
I.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  can  be  no  need  to  dwell  on  the 
grofls  and  deadly  character  of  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  or  to  describe 
the  vast  dimensions  which  it  has  assumed  in  England.  But  the  one 
idea  which  I  would  press  on  Christians  in  general,  and  on  those 
e^^edally  who  have  kept  themselves,  by  God's  blessing,  from  tho^ 
power  of  this  sin,  is  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  stem  saying  of 
Our  Lord,  "  He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me ;  and  he  that 
g&thereth  not  with  Me  scattereth  "  (Matt.  xii.  30).  The  words  were 
spoken  at  a  critical  time  of  His  ministry,  and  appear  to  be  especially 
addressed  not  to  those  resolute  enemies  who  uttered  the  blasphemous 
cavil,  <'  He  casteth  out  devils  through  Beelzebub,''  but  to  those  who 
listened  to  it  idly  or  doubtfully,  instead  of  loathing  it,  and  shaming 
it  as  it  deserved.  But  they  were  spoken  with  a  breadth  of  scope 
and  a  depth  of  meaning,  in  virtue  of  which  they  echo  through  all  the 
centuries  and  speak  afresh  to  every  generation  and  every  soul ;  for 
th^  are  a  call  to  awake  to  the  necessity  of  energetic  struggle,  not 
only  in  our  own  souls,  but  in  the  world  at  large,  for  God  and  truth. 
£vil8  almost  always  prevail,  not  solely,  not  even  chiefly,  by  the  love 
borne  towards  them  by  the  comparatively  few;  they  live  mainly  by 
the  ignorance,  the  apathy,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  many.  There 
is  a  great  battle  raging  along  the  whole  line  of  humanity,  between 
light  and  darkness,  truth  and  falsehood,  purity  and  sensuality,  faith 
and  nnbdiiefy  Christ  and  Satan.  Yet  men  seem  to  think  that  they  can 
safely  stand  in  crowds  neutral  and  immoveable,  while  the  tides  of  that 
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great  oonflict  sway  to  and  fro ;  either  hoisting  neither  flag,  or  trying 
to  blend  both  together ;  at  one  time,  perhaps,  offering  a  dull  resistance 
to  evil,  but  at  least  as  often  standing  in  the  way  of  some  decisive 
impulse  for  good.  It  is  in  divine  impatience  of  this  impossible  and 
inhuman  attitude  that  our  Lord  cried  out  then,  and,  if  it  may  be 
said  without  presumption,  cries  out  still,  as  He  looks  down  from 
heaven  on  those  for  whom  He  died,  and  sorrows  over  the  sins  which 
•especially  beset  them,  **  He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me ;  and 
he  that  gathereth  not  with  Me  scattereth.'' 

I  believe  that  to  no  phase  of  the  great  battle  do  His  words  more 
emphatically  apply  than  to  the  struggle  now  being  made  against  the 
gigantic  sin  of  drunkenness.  The  Gospel  tells,  indeed,  with  manifold 
jpower  on  human  society  without  assuming  any  phases  of  antagonisoL 
It  gives  a  new  inspiration  to  the  individual  work  of  what  is  called 
emphatically  "  business,"  and  to  our  collective  work,  social  and  poli- 
tical, for  our  country  as  a  whole.  It  allies  itself  confidently  with  the 
great  spiritual  forces  of  science  and  art,  both  of  which  are  develop- 
ments in  man  of  the  image  of  Ood.  But  all  these  powers  of  the 
Gospel,  true  and  glorious  as  they  are,  will  not  avail  if  it  cannot  clear 
the  ground  for  the  exercise  of  man's  individual  and  collective  energy, 
and  if  it  cannot. preserve  from  utter  hopeless  degradation  the  thought 
and  the  creative  power  of  humanity,  by  rooting  out  gross,  palpable 
sin.  So  it  is  well  to  train  the  body  by  exercise,  and  it  is  well  to  bring 
to  bear  on  brain  and  nerves  and  heart  right  general  influences  of 
health.  But  these  things  alone  cannot  avail  when  some  dreadful 
pestilence  continues  to  pour  out  its  waves  of  contagion  and  death  from 
a  fool  seething  corruption,  in  the  midst  of  our  streets  or  in  the 
recesses  of  our  homes.  A  great  man  (Charles  Kingsley),  not  long  lost 
to  the  English  Church,  who  was  certainly  no  ascetic  trampling  upon 
and  dishonouring  the  body,  and  still  less  a  man  who  believed  in  the 
power  of  mere  negative  restraints  and  self-denials  as  the  one  thing 
or  the  chief  thing  needful,  declared  that  in  his  parbh  he  had  tried 
every  influence  of  good — education,  healthy  amusement^  kindly  sym- 
pathy, earnest  preaching — yet  drunkenness  had  beaten  them  all.  Un- 
happily this  witness  might  be  repeated  again  and  again.  Accordingly, 
what  I  desire  especially  to  urge  is  simply  this — that  it  is  not  enough  if 
we  are  not  consciously  "against  Christ"  in  the  matter — if  we  ourselves, 
by  God's  grace  and  blessing,  are  safe  from  the  dominion  of  this  deadly 
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gin — nnless  we  are  actiDg  ''  with  "Him,*'  and  iu  whatever  right  way 
is  open  to  ni,  doing  something  to  root  it  oat  from  our  national  life. 
We  shudder  at  the  histories  which  reach  us  from  time  to  time  of 
the  lives  lost,  and  the  homes  darkened  and  ruined,  by  great  disasters 
on  the  water  and  beneath  the  earth.  We  followed,  not  long  ago, 
with  burning  indignation  and  horror  the  records  of  the  cruel  war  and 
wanton  massacre  which  devastated  the  east  of  Europe.  Yet  it  is 
no  exaggeration  of  fanaticism,  but  sad  and  sober  earnestness,  to  say 
that,  before  the  havoc  in  lives  and  homes  wrought  by  one  week  of 
drunkenness,  these  disasters  would  sink  into  insignificance,  and  that 
the  year's  waste  which  it  causes,  both  of  treasure  and  of  life,  is  at 
least  as  ruinous  as  the  drain  on  a  nation's  life-blood  by  the  fiercest  war. 
We  all  ought  to  know  these  things  tolerably  well ;  probably  there 
is  no  man's  experience  which  does  not  show  him  in  detail  what  they 
exemplify  on  a  large  scale.  Where  this  ia  so — remembering  that  we 
are  Englishmen,  bound  by  duty  and  love  to  one  of  the  noblest  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  and  that  we  are  Christians  solemnly  enlisted 
under  the  sign  of  the  Cross  to  a  life-long  struggle  against  evil — we 
cannot  help  believing  (as  I  have  already  ventured  to  suggest)  that 
oar  Lord's  words  ought  to  oome  home  to  us  with  a  peculiar  solemnity 
of  earnestness  in  relation  to  this  gigantic  evil. 

I  cannot,  indeed,  pretend  to  measure  the  degree  of  sin- 
fulness in  this  sin,  as  compared  with  others  which,  perhaps, 
seem  less  gross,  and  by  which  men,  who  condemn  and  despise 
the  drunkard,  destroy  their  souls  with  perhaps  less  excuse  than  he. 
On  these  points  judgment  lies  with  God,  and  with  God  alone,  who 
knows  the  temptations  of  each  man's  constitution  both  in  body  and 
souL'  Especially  I  do  not  desire  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  moral 
significance  of  the  undoubted  fact^  that  to  this  sin  of  drunkenness  there 
is  a  special  temptation  in  certain  climates  and  in  certain  races.  The 
fact  itself  belongs  to  the  department  of  social  and  physical  science, 
and  it  is  very  useful  to  examine  it  carefully,  in  order  to  learn  by  what 
secondary  means,  and  under  what  physical  conditions,  the  evil  may  best 
be  combated.  How  far  it  can  excuse  or  mitigate  the  moral 
guilt  of  drunkenness  is  a  question  wholly  beyond  our  right  or  power 
to  decida  Bat  if  evil  is  to  be  measured  by  the  horror  and  wretched- 
ness which  it  obviously  brings  with  it,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any 
form  of  it  can  be  deeper  and  deadlier  than  this. 
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K  we  ihink  of  it  as  *^  vice  *' — ^that  is^  as  ein  against  oar  own  nature 
— 'We  see  erery  day  how  horribly  it  ruins  the  health,  the  sttength, 
the  elastic  vigour  of  the  body,  slowly  or  quickly  eating  out  all  energy 
and  life. .  We  observe  hoW  it  dulls  <the  brightest  intellect,  gradually 
Uotting  out  all  delicacy  of  perception,  all  deamess  of  thought,  and 
at  last  all  power  of  memory.  Above  all,  we  shudder  to  see  how 
horribly  it  poisons  a  amn's  moral  nature^  till,  under  the  fierce  craving 
fer  its  indulgence,  he  foigeto  all  sense  of  truth  and  honour,  all  con- 
sdousness  of  daiy,  all  impulse  of  unselfish  love.  Those  who  have  to 
watch  it  in  its  extremest  forms  of  babbling  idiotcy  or  wild  delirium 
can  never  representtwhat  th^  see,  except  in  the  words  describing  a 
demoniacal  possession.  The  soul  isseen  to  have  almost  lost  its  true 
personality  under  a  monstrous  and  unnatural  dominion* 

But,  that  which  fundamentally  distinguishes  drunkenness  from 
other  forms  of  gross  evil  is  its  character,  not  as  a  vice,  but  as  a  crime. 
The  glutton  and  the  sensualist  are  perhaps  morally  lower  even  than 
the  drunkard ;  but  they  are  not,  as  he  is,  the  open  enemies  of  all  human 
society^  Their  vices,  indeed,  must  tell  indirectly  on  all  society,  for  no 
man  caa  sin  to  himsdf  and  against  himself  alone ;  and  they  affect  for 
evil  very  plainly  and  directly  their  own  families  and  households,  and 
their  children  yetunbom.  But  drunkenness  is,  in  a  wholly  differentand 
unique  sense,  the  parent  of  crime.  I  do  not  only  mean  what  is  unques- 
tionably true^  that  from  it  arises  more  than  half  our  legal  crime  and 
peiJiaps  nine  tenths  of  all  crimes  of  disorder  and  violence  and  blood- 
shed. For  there  are  also  crimes  of  which  no  law  takes  cognisance^ 
the  crime  of  the  father  who  for  his  own  selfish  indulgence  starves  his 
wife  and  his  children ;  the  crime  of  the  wife  or  son  who,  by  the  same 
madness,  darkens  a  husband's  home,-  or  brings  down  a  parent's  grey 
hai»  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Out  of  these,  indeed,  mainly  springs  that 
great  crime  against  society— »the  crime  of  hopeless  and  wilful  pauperism, 
which  absorbs  the  aid  of  legal  relief  and  open-handed  charity,  properly 
due  to  real  distress,  which  is  unquestionably  the  gr  eat  feeder  of  the 
criminal  classes,  and  which  defies  all  the  power  of  law  and  public 
opinion  to  check  it^.  Take  away  drunkenness ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
in  a  few  years  crime  would  be  halved,  and  pauperism  be  a  thing  of 
the|)ast. 

But  to  a  Christian  drunkenness  is  more  than  vice  or  crime.     It  is 
emphatically  '^  sin,  '* — sin,  that  is,  against  Gk>d.    If  we  think  only 
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of oanelT60^ ^e know  that  €k>d  has  given  ns  a  nature  madein  His 
own  imager  capable  of  growing  into  His  Hkeness.  That  natare  He 
has  redeemed  from  sin  hj  the  unspeakable  sacrifice  of  His  dear 
Sob.  Throngli-  that  xedemption  it  va  sanctified  day  by  day  by  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  His  temple,  a  temple  which  is 
holier  and  dearer  to  Him  than  the  grandest  temple  ever  made  by 
boman  hand&  Yet^  by  the  worst  of  sacrilege,  the  sin  of  drunkenness 
deliberately  pollutes,  shatters,  tramples  down  this  temple  of  God 
sinking  the  .nature  which  should  be  half-divine  infinitely  below 
tlie  nature  of  the  brutes ;  making  tl)e  redeeming  blood  of  Christ  to 
be  shed  in  vain,  and  quenching  the  light  of  the  Spirit.  If,  again,  we 
think  of  our  social  relations  and  duties,  wo  must  add  to  all  those 
natural  ties  which  are  broken  by  crime,  the  supernatural  tie  of  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  in  virtue  of  which  every  Christian  is  charged 
with  the  high  privilege  and  responsibility  of  being  a  minister  of 
God,  a  follower  of  Christ  in  the  work  o£  salvation  of  others,  a  fellow- 
worker  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  The 
very  conception  of  this  high  vocation  sounds  like  a  horrible  mockeiy, 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  man  whose  example  discredits  even  the 
belief  in  the  spirituality  of  human  nature,  and  laughs  utterly  to 
80oniall£&ith  in  the  power  of  Christian  light  and  grace  to  conquer  the 
world  for  God. 

Whether  as  vice  or  crime  or  sin,  nothing  can  be  more  deadly  thai^ 
this  evil,  which  has  fixed  itself  in  the  very  heart  of  our  English 
society. 

1^0  thoughtful  man  can  question  the  conclusion ;  yet  all  the  while 
men  treat  it  as  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at,  and  condone  it  as  at  most  a 
pardonable  weakness.  Some  men  write  poems  and  sing  songs,  which 
actoally  glorify  it  as  good  fellowship  and  genial  festivity,  and  light 
it  up  with  sparkles  of  wit  and  flashes  of  merriment,  which  are  as 
ghastly  to  any  serious  mind  as  the  corpse-lights  playing  over  a 
grave;  Others  actually  reckon  upon  it  as  a  means  of  creating 
diaerder  for  their  own  ends,  inducing  reckless  extravagance,  and 
spreading  political  corruption.  Perhaps  too  many  of  us  who  would 
ibrink  from  these  things,  nevertheless  look  idly  or  helplessly  on, 
content  to  keep  our  own  foot  out  of  the  deadly  slough,  without 
ttretchmg  otlt  a  hand  to  those  who  are  sinking  by  hundreds ;  and 
forgetful  of  the  voice  of  One  who  loves  these  perishing  ones  with  an 
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unspeakable  love,  and  who  cries  out  ''  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  7" 
*'  He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me  j  and  he  that  gathereth  not 
with  Me,  scattereth." 

What,  then,  shall  we  do  as  Christians  1  What  is  the  message  of  the 
Gospel  on  this  great  and  agonising  question  ? 

II.  Two  things  appear  to  me  to  be  absolutely  clear. 

(1)  The  first  is,  that  the  ideal  which  the  Gospel  holds  up  is  Tempe- 
rance, not  Abstinence.  No  amount  of  ingenuity  can  possibly  explain 
away  the  great  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  one  life  which  is  our 
pattern  was  a  life  of  sweet  and  gracious  temperance,  and  not  of  rigid 
abstinence.  Its  first  miracle  was  a  turning  of  water  into  wine  *  ;  and 
its  freedom  of  innocent  enjoyment  such  that  men  cried  out,  half  in 
slander,  perhaps  half  in  perplexity,  ''  Behold  a  gluttonous  man  and  a 
wine-bibber."  Grant  that  to  us  as  sinners  there  must  be  need  of  disci- 
pline which  the  sinless  One  could  not  know ;  yet  nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  freedom  of  the  spirit,  and  not  restraint  of  the  law,  is  the  chief 
principle  of  the  Christian  life.  St.  Paul's  precept,  which  is  enun- 
ciated in  direct  i*eference  to  an  ascetic  abstinence,  carries  out  into  a 
rule  the  example  of  our  Master,  ''  Every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and 
nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving.''  It  is,  I 
know,  alleged  that,  because  alcohol  is  a  creation  of  human  art, 
working  upon  a  product  which  is  widely  diffused  in  nature,  therefore 
it  is  not  a  creature  of  God.  But  surely  this  argument  is  idle :  for  in 
this  case  how  *'  few  creatures  of  God  *'  should  we  have  for  which  to 
give  daily  thanks !  Even  bread  itself  has  passed  through  one  stage  of 
fermentation.  Nor  can  it  possibly  be  argued  broadly  that  ahu9iL$ 
toUit  U8um,  although 'there  may  be  cases  in  which  ingrained  abuse 
may  need  to  be  cured  by  temporary  or  permanent  disease.  On  the 
contrary,  the  presumption  is  naturally  against  it  in  theory ;  and  the 
experience  of  asceticism  hardly  encourages  our  adoption  of  it  as  the 
principle  of  life. 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  this  subject  we  must  avoid  confusing  the 
moral  with  the  physiological  and  economical  arguments.  All  may 
rightly  be  used,  but  they  must  be  distinguished.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  all  previous  practice  is  wrong,  and  that  alcohol  is  always  useless 
and  poisonous,  or  that  it  must  be  employed  very  rarely  and  excep- 

*  The  evaaion  of  this  by  the  wholly  unauthoriaed  attribution  to  the  wine  of 
Oana  of  a  non-inioxioating  character  carries  its  own  condemnation  with  it. 
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tionally  in  cases  of  disease,  then  it  will  be  right  to  abstain  on  phy- 
siological grounds.  If  it  is  proved  to  any  of  us,  or  to  the  coimnunitj 
at  large,  that  it  is  a  luxury  which  we  do  not  need  and  cannot  afford, 
then,  on  grounds  of  prudent  thrift,  or  for  the  sake  of  having  money, 
▼liich  we  may  bestow  on  distress  or  use  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
omaelyes  or  our  brethren,  we  may  refuse  this  luxury,  only  remem- 
bering that  we  ought  to  treat  all  other  luxuries  in  the  same  spirit. 
For  abstinence,  so  looked  at,  is  a  general  principle,  and  ought  to  be 
generally  applied. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  matter  morally,  considering  it  in  the  light 
of  reason  and  Scripture,  and  getting  rid  of  the  fundamental  ascetic 
iiiUacy,  that  self-denial  is  good  in  itself  and  in  proportion  to  the 
effort  which  it  costs,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  temperance  is  the 
natual  and  Scriptural  ideal  of  true  humanity.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  temperance,  properly  so-called,  is  simply  awtjypoavvii — the 
^  keeping  the  spiritual  nature  sound,"  by  positive  self-culture  and  the 
eathusiasm  of  a  high  inspiration,  at  leas^^  as  much  as  by  self-dis- 
cipline and  self-chastisement.  It  rises  far  above  all  mere  i^xpai^ia^ 
▼hether  this  be  the  control  of  moderation  or  of  total  abstinence. 
1^  we  understand  this  clearly,  we  shall  never  really  see  what  its 
fonction  is,  and  how  we  can  deal  with  man's  aberrations  from  it.  If 
it  be  an  ideal,  yet  only  by  having  a  right  ideal  can  we  advance  in 
the  right  path.  If,  like  all  other  great  powers,  its  influence  is  silent 
and  gradual,  yet  for  that  very  reason  it  is  the  only  thing  which  can 
sbike  deep  root,  and  endure  when  rougher  and  readier  methods 
lutvB  passed  away. 

I  most  confess  that  I  think  it  of  great  consequence  to  proclaim 
this  truth  boldly,  in  spite  of  the  clamour  which  the  advocates  of  total 
i^bBtmenoe  raise  against  it,  and  of  the  arguments  from  immediate  needs 
and  the  more  rapid  action  of  the  abstinence  pledge,  which  are 
advanced  to  set  it  somewhat  more  respectfully  aside.  If  it  be  true, 
the  truth  must  be  spoken.  The  history,  moreover,  of  asceticism,  of 
which  total  abstinence  is  a  phase,  tells  its  story  only  too  plainly  to 
those  who  have  ears  to  hear.  In  whatever  form  it  presents  itself — 
heathen  or  Christian,  Foritan  or  monastic — it  runs  much  the  same 
couiBe— in  a  fervent,  enthusiastic  beginning,  working  marvellous 
i^olta  \  then  a  slow,  gradual  declension,  arrested  from  time  to  time 
by  alow  and  spasmodic  reforms ;  but  at  last  gravitating  irresolutely 
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to  deadnesB  and  corruption,  or  giving-  way  to  a  wild  and  hoirihle 
reaction  of  sensuality.  It  is  hard  to  exaggerate  .the  harm  done  to 
the  «ause  of  temperance  by  identifying  it  with  the  cause  pt  total 
abstinence,  and  denouncing  vehemently  all  who  presume  to  stand  up 
against  this  usurpation,  as  lukewarm  and  half-hearted  peraonSy 
who  preach  a  lower  level  because  they  have  not  courage  to  rise  to  a 
higher. 

(2)  But  yet  another  thing  is  equally  clear,  that  for  very  many:* 
abstinence  is  comparatively  easy,  temperance  all  but  impossible.  It 
is  so  wherevefr  the  natural  temperament  is  weak  and  excitable,  which 
can  hold  back  from  the  first  step,  but^  if  it  takes  that  step,  cannot  stopu 
It  is  so  in  modes  of  life  where  the  temptations  to  intemperance— 
whether  from  physical  causes  or  fromhumaninfluence— areaoexoeption- 
dly  strong,  that  even  the  average  character  can  hardly  resist  them,  if 
once  they  are  allowed  a  footbold.  In  both  these  cases,  abstinence  may  be 
right  as  a  precaution ;  within  limits,  carefully  luad  religiously  preserved, 
it  may  be  advised  even  to  ihe  young.  But  the  cases  for  which  it  ia 
especially  appropriate  are  those  cases,  unhappily  to  be  counted  by  thou- 
sands, where  past  intemperance  has  overthrown  all  self-command  and 
all  power  and  right  to  use  freedom,  and  has  created  a  diseased  craving, 
which  IB,  as  has  been  said,  like  a  possession  by  some  demoniacal 
power,  incapable,  if  once  excited,  of  being  restrained  by  any  thought 
of  prudence  or  of  right,  by  any  power  of  conscience  or  of  love.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  stage  which  many  reach,  in  which  it  seems  as  if  all  self- 
control  (except  in  lucid  intervals)  was  absolutely  lost,  and  Ihe  man 
becomes  truly  a  madman,  for  whom  the  one  chance  of  preserving 
life  and  restoring  reason  lies  in  physical  restraint.  But,  even  short 
of  this,  there  are  very  many  stages  on  that  road  to  destruction,  at 
which  the  one  only  hope  seems  to  lie  in  the  short,  sharp  struggle  of 
total  abstinence,  aided  by  the  encouragement  of  voluntary  association 
perhaps  sealed  by  a  solemn  promise  before  Qod  and  man.  Thank 
God!  in  many  and  many  a  case  that  hope  has  been  realised ;  and  we 
can  point  to  men,  once  possessed  by  the  demon  of  self-indulgence,  now 
"  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind,"  restored  to  all  the  happiness  of 
life,  and  "  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,''  in  whose  name  they  have  been 
healed. 

In  such  cases  as  these  who  could  refuse  to  see  the  value  of  total 
abstinence,  and  see  how  signally  it  has  been  blessed  f    Nor  can  I 
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doabt  tliat^  espmalLy  in  those  who  are  strirlng  hard  against  the 
poiror  of  intempenmcey  it  may  hare  its  justification  for  example's 
nke,  on  a  ground  like  that  taken  np  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  : 
"  If  drink  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  drink  no  wine  while  the 
world  standethy  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend."  It  is  not,  indeed, 
stnctly  reasonable  that  one  who  is  temperate  should  have  ^jo  set  to 
the  drunkard  the  example  of  an  abstinence  which  he  himself  does  not 
need,  any  more  than  that  the  physician  who  is  well  should  be 
finved  to  take  the  remedies  which  he  prescribes  for  those  who  are  sick. 
Bat  men  are  governed  not  exclusively  by  reason,  but  largely  by  the 
power  of  sympathy  and  the  magic  force  of  example.  A  man  who  is 
hesitating  to  make  the  one  wrench,  which  shall  break  once  for  all  the 
chains  of  disastrous  habit^  is  constantly  encouraged  to  the  great 
effini — for  great  indeed  it  i&— by  abrother  who  will  say,  '^I  hare  done 
it^  and  it  can  be  done.  Follow  me,  and  we  will  help  each  other  on 
the  right  way.''  If  that  be  so — and  those  who  know  the  wonderful 
power  of  association  will  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  so — then  no  man, 
whose  whole  soul  is  thrown  into  the  work  of  spiritual  rescue  of  the 
drunkard,  will  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  make  the  sacrifice— pro- 
vided alwajrs  that  it  be  only  the  sacrifice  of  taste  and  comfort,  and 
not  a  sacrifice  of  the  health  and  strength  by  which  God's  work  is  to 
be  done.  We  must  honour  the  thousands  who  do  this  every  day, 
and  take  up  a  life  of  abstinence,  not  for  their  own  but  for  their 
brother^s  saka  But  surely  they  ought  to  put  their  teaching  by  word 
and  by  example  on  the  right  footing,  and  refrain  from  declaring — what 
we  cannot  accept  as  justifiable  by  reason  or  Scripture — that  abstinence 
is  the  higher  state,  instead  of  being  a  rough,  sharp  remedy  for  the 
present  distress,  and  that  temperance  is  a  concession  to  weakness, 
instead  of  being  the  true  ideal  of  humanity  and  the  true  image  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Perhaps  here,  as  a  Churchman,  I  may  be  allowed  to  glance  at  the 
work  of  the  Church  Temperance  Association,  which  is  at  last  taking 
up  the  great  cause  with  a  very  general  support  and  sympathy,  and 
which  is  sanctioned  by  all  the  leading  prelates  of  the  Church  of  England. 
I  cannot  but  rejoice  to  see  that,  starting  at  first  as  a  society  for  simple 
ahstinenoe,  it  has  now  taken  a  broader  and  deeper  basis ;  and,  while  it 
■tillretains  the  organisation  of  abstinence  for  those  who  need  it,  itunites 
in  one  great  crusade  against  the  deadly  sin  which  is  destroying  its  tens 
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of  thoHsands  among  ns,  all  who  care  for  temperanoe  as  preseirative 
of  our  true  hamaDity  and  sonship  of  God,  all  who  are  willing  to  hear 
the  call  to  be  up  and  doing  in  the  good  cause,  all  who  in  this  will  be  "with 
Christ  and  not  against  Him,"  and  who  dare  not^  hj  apathy  or  cowardice, 
''scatter  abroad"  those  whom  He  would  "  gather  "  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Bat  there  are  many  very  practical  means,  by  which  battle  may 
be  done  against  the  enemy ;  and  to  some  of  these — ^without  attempting 
an  exhaostiTe*  treatment  of  so  large  and  so  yaried  a  subject— I  shall 
hope  to  call  attention  in  my  next  paper.  Meanwhile  I  yentore  to 
ask  for  serious  thought  on  the  two  chief  points,  on  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  dwell — ^the  call  to  universal  and  energetic  action  in  this 
matter,  and  the  absolute  necessity — be  the  difficulty  what  it  may — of 
making  up  our  minds  as  to  the  true  relation  of  Abstinence  to  Tem- 
perance, and  of  uniting  both  principles  in  the  great  warfare  which  lies 
before  us.  For  on  the  one  hand  we  can  do  nothing  without  an 
universal  effort,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  afford  to  waste 
energy  by  misdirection  or  internal  antagonism. 

Alfred  Babbt. 
(To  he  continued,) 


^t  iefr*  ^pUos   ifltBar^,  SSJ-.  1^4- 

BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  INTRODUCTORY. 

The  career  of  this  able  man  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  might  be  to 
those  who,  amid  great  difficulties,  are  trying  to  do  a  work  for  Qod  not 
unlike  that  which  he  attempted.  TTi«  personality  was  fisur  more  impress- 
ive than  his  public  appearances.  He  did  not  shine  upon  the  platform, 
and  his  weakness  of  voice,  and  delicacy,  both  of  chest  and  general 
organization,  forbade  oratorical  triumph,  but  in  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
friends  and  flock  he  was  loved  and  honoured  much*  I  am  not  aware 
ihat  he  was  ever  asked  to  preach  an  anniversary  sermon  beyond  the 
romantic  Yorkshire  dale  in  which  he  spent  the  few  years  of  his  active 
ministry.  Michaelstone  lies  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  the  tourist  in  a 
culde-eac.  The  road  to  it  from  the  great  plain  of  York  follows  the 
winding  of  a  river  which  has  cleaved  for  itself  through  the  millstone- 
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grit  a  noble  channel.     This  in  many  places  is  ovor-hong  with  rocks, 

and  crasted  and  lined  with  woods  as  lovely  as  those  which  are  reflected 

on  the  silveiy  WharfOi  between  Bolton  Abbeyi  Bardon  TowoTi  and 

Kihuey  Oraga     Boad  and  river  are  occasionallj  crushed  together 

into  a  narrow  gorge ;  and  hoie  the  water  tumbles  over  successive 

ledges  of  the  rocky  bed,  and  makes  wild  music  to  the  ferns  and  ling 

vhich  exult  in  the  position  they  have  won  for  themselves  among  the 

cmmiosof  the  overshadowing  hills.     Above  Whitley  the  road   to 

MichaeLstone  leaves  the  main  stream  to  follow  a  minor  affluent  from 

Deanadale  of  much  less  romantic  character.  The  water  from  the  Deans- 

oomb  has  unfortunately  been  found  useful  for  dyeing  purposes  and  every 

Iropof  it  has  been  utilized.     Two  or  three  huge  manufigtctories  stride 

oTer  it  at  intervalsi  and  the  rattle  of  loom  and  the  unsavoury  accom- 

rtaniments  of  modem  chemical  appliances  for  extracting  from  coal-tar 

the  colouiB  of  the  primeval  flowers,  salute  both  eye  and  nostriL  Apollos 

Howard  says  that  the  water  of  what,  twenty  years  ago,  was  a  lovely 

rill  dancing  in  the  sunlight  to  join  the  river  at  Whitley  has  now  the 

colour  of  blue  ink,  and  often  on  a  cold  damp  morning  might  by  the 

fanciful  be  said  to  boil  like  Phlegethon.     Above  the  factories  and  the 

^Ije-houses  the  narrow  valley  opens,  and  there  in  a  quiet  basin  nestles 

the  large  village  of  Michaelstone.     In  the  main  it  consists  of  dwellings 

of  operatives,  but  scattered  here  and  there  are  some  houses  of  much 

higher  pretension.   Diflerent  members  of  one  large  family,  whose  name 

we  need  not  reveal,  are  the  owners  alike  of  the  mills  and  dyeing  plants, 

as  well  as  of  five  of  the  most  pleasant  of  these  houses.  Apollos  Howard 

was  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  the  c<^operation  of  these  good  men  in 

his  evangelistic  work,  and  by  the  love  of  Emily,  the  eldest  daughter  of 

the  youngest  brother  and  junior  partner  in  the  firm,  to  accept  the 

pastorate  of  a  Congregational  church  in  this  strange  retreat  from  the 

world.    He  may  have  been  weak  in  yielding  to  this  inducement,    A 

pastor  related  by  marriage  to  the  principal  well-to-do  fisimilies  in  his 

church  and  neighbourhood  does  not  always  secure  the  confidence  of 

the  poor,  sometimes  runs  the  risk  of  creating  a  clique  in  the  little  com- 

mnnity  over  which  he  presides,  and  shortly  afterwards  becomes  afflicted 

with  sore  throat,  or  finds  "  the  sphere"  too  contracted,  or  is  known 

to  make  anxious  inquiries  about  vacant  churches.     This,  however,  was 

]M)i  tiie  case  with  Mr.  Howard.    His  influence  did  much  to  create 

between  the  employers  and  the  *^  hands ''  pleasant  and  happy  relations. 
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He  lived  for  his  people  and  inspired  their  aOectionate  trust.  He  learned 
almost  as  much  from  them  as  he  was  able  to  teach  them.    Their 
quiet  endurance  of  poverty  and  ''  short  time  "  during  the  coal  famine 
and  the  cotton  famine  amazed  him.     When  disposed  to  make  moun- 
tains of  mole  hills,  and  to  feel  out  of  sorts  with  his  work,  he  often 
cured  himself  bj  a  fresh  round  of  pastoral  visits.     At  the  bedside  of 
dying  saints  Vrhom  he  went  to  comfort  and  cheer  through  the  dark 
valley,  he  caught  glimpses  of  the  unseen  world  which  were  stronger 
demonstrations  to  him  of  its  reality  than  all  the  arguments  of  schoolmen. 
The  dejmrting  souls  blessed  him  for  his  sympathy,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  loving  advice,  but  they  did  so  from  a  higher  platform  than  he 
had  himself  reached  at  school  or  college.     He  had  taken  high  degrees 
at  two  universities,  but  he  learned  more  from  a  young  mother  whose 
firstborn  he  buried  in  the  new  cemetery  than  he  was  able  to  teach 
her.     He  presided  at  debates  among  the  young  men  on  many  a  great 
theme  of  morals  and  polity,  on  practical  theology,  and  even  literary 
controversy.     It  was  quite  clear  that  he  would  have  made  a  mistake 
if  he  had  endeavoured  to  quench  inquiry,  or  deliver  ex  ccUhedra 
the  very  wise,  cut-and-dried  opinions  which  he  had  labelled  and 
kept  ready  for  utterance.     He  allowed  that  the  likings  and  aver- 
sions of  his  young  friends  in  the  realms  of  poetry  and  philosophy 
were  very  instructive  to  him.     He  found  out  how  they  thought, 
what  they  yearned  after,  what  English  words  meant  upon  their  lips  ; 
and  he  pondered  these  things,  and  they  bore  fruit  in  his  ministry. 
It  is  a  huge  blunder  to  suppose  because  people  live  in  the  hollows  of 
distant  hills,  beyond  reach  of  t!he  trunk  lines  of  railways,  that  they 
know  nothing  of  the  world  of  thought.     Shut  out  from  the  confusion 
of  many  voices,  some  of  the  great  voices  speak  to  them  loudly  and 
forcefully.     Speculation  is  rife,  and  even  theories  are  hazarded,  and 
suggestions  made  which — as  Mr.  Howard  knew — had  been  raised 
in  the  class-rooms  of  Philo,  and  of  Origen,  of  Abelard,  and  of  Anselm, 
of  Melancthon,  and  of  Dean  Oolet     They  were  phrased  differently, 
but  they  were  the  same  questions,  which  the  mind  must  ask  when 
once  awakened  to  know  itself.     Moreover,  quarterly  reviews,  monthly 
magazines,  ''  ancient  clasfcics,"  and  quaint ''  reprints  "  found  their  way 
into  Deansdale. 

Howard  learned  much  from  his  young  wifa  Her  patience  rebuked 
his  impetuosity,  and  her  good  sense  moderated  his  emphasis  on  trifles 
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and  bis  frequent  exaggerations  of  feeling.     Her  faith  was  as  an 
anchor  to  Ais  aonl  when  the  storm  of  opinion  in  the  world  was 
fcoBsong  his  bark,  and  even  threatening  shipwreck.     He  knew  at  times 
some  of  the  torture  of  doubt,  and  he  moaned  fretfully  over  the  insuffi' 
oBDcy  of  evidence  and  the  multitude  of  plausible  objections  which  are 
carrentlj  made  to  the  truths  most  surelj  believed  among  us.  At  times 
be  Baidy "  I  cannot  x)reacb,''  **  1  believe  nothing,"  **  all  is  dark  as  night/' 
"these  hyoms.  Scriptures,  prayers,  anthems,  creeds,  are  all  unreal  to 
me,"  and  he  did  make  occasionallj  a  very  poor  afiair  of  his  Sunday 
sermons.    I  will  say  this  for  him,  on  those  dark  days  he  did  not  preach 
▼hat  he  did  not  believe,  but  he  preached  quietly,  with  an  inward  fire, 
▼hat  he  did  see  to  be  true,  principlesof  life  and  goodness,  and  their  prac- 
tical application.   He  would  tell  people  what  they  ought  to  do  on  the 
supposition  of  the  tremendous  truth  they  professed.  He  never  aired  his 
doubts,  he  never  ridiculed  or  trifled  with  sacred  beliefs,  he  never  ran 
a  tilt  against  positions  which  sometimes  appeared  to  him  shadowy  and 
vain.    His  wife  would  now  and  then  quietly  say  to  him,  "  ApoUos, 
yoor  sermons  to-day  might  have  been  preached  in  XJr  of  the  Chaldees, 
before  Abraham  went  to  Haran.     Has  no  light  broken  in  upon  the 
darkness  since  then  1"   He  would  see  the  light  in  her  eyes,  while  tears 
filled  his  own,  but  he  learned  much  from  her.     Both  he  and  she 
leanied  much  from  natura     Her  father  had  built  a  grand  new  house 
for  himself  and  his  family  shortly  before  their  marriage,  and  invited 
the  youig  couple  to  take  possession  of  that  in  which  she  had  been 
bom.     It  was  situated  in    the  upper  portion  of    the   cul-de^Boc^ 
and  the  stream  which  was  afterwards  tortured  and  stained  and  boiled 
abnoat  burst  into  being  in  their  garden.    This  garden  of  herbs  and 
Bveet  flowers  was  the  simple  decoration  of  a  mountain  chine,  and 
erery  gnarled  tree  and  quiet  nook,  each  bosky  recess  and  gurgling 
pool  had  been  known  to  Eouly  from  her  childhood.     They  lived  an 
idyllic  existence  in  this  ola  manor-house,  notwithstanding  its  modem 
deoorations.  The  library  was  on  the  upper  floor,  and  from  its  windows 
could  be  seen  the  whole  of  the.  valley,  the  castle  of  Whitley  with  its 
nuned  keep,  and  several  of  the  distant  fells  which  almost  rival  in 
tbeir  picturesque  outline  the  ranges  of  the  Pyrenees.     In  winter 
^hese  were  often  whitened  with  snow  for  weeks  together,  giving  a  semi- 
Alpme  loneliness  to  this  secluded  spot    Alas  1  those  winters  were 
too  omel,  though  often  so  beautiful.    I  am  not  writing  a  biography. 
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or  it  would  be  easy  though  heartrending  to  tell  of  the  desohition 
which  fell  over  the  manor-house  at  Michaelstona  The  bright,  sweety 
sanctifying  Ught  of  this  dear  home  shone  for  five  years  only,  and  then 
it  vanished  away. 

This  precious  life,  which  once  linked  his  heart  to  earth,  now 'made 
heaven  seem  more  real  to  him.  Every  association  with  her  became  a 
finger-post  pointing  upwards  and  homewards.  Howard  often  sat  at  her 
feet  while  she  lingered  on  earth,  he  now  heard  her  voice  sound  from 
out  of  the  great  deep  of  heaven.  She  taught  him  much  by  her  life, 
he  learned  still  more  from  her  death.  There  was  one  child  bom  to 
them  before  that  strange  dark  day,  and  his  child  was  lus  greatest 
earthly  teacher.  This  little  one  was  the  type  of  the  true  disdpla 
He  became  childlike,  and  drank  anew  from  the  fountains  of  sunrise. 
As  his  child  moved  in  ''  this  world  as  yet  unrealized,"  so  he  began  in 
deeper  sense  than  before  to  recognize  more  clearly  the  spiritual  world, 
and  to  move  in  it,  though  it  was  not  yet  unveiled  to  hiou  He  found 
that  in  teaching  the  child  he  learned  new  lessons  in  every  region.  Her 
questions  sounded  the  very  depths  of  his  nature,  and  he  ceased 
more  and  more  from  himself.  At  length  he  found  leisure  horn 
himself  to  accept  the  Divine  fulness,  to  soothe  and  sympathize  more 
intensely  with  others,  and  like  Tauler  after  his  silence  and  tears, 
began  to  preach  with  a  strange  and  new  power.  Not  that  crowds 
thronged  to  hear  him  from  Whitiey  or  any  other  towns  in  the  dale, 
but  every  Sunday  travel-stained  pilgrims  gathered  there  from  over  the 
hills,  and  even  from  distant  villages,  to  hear  what  he  would  say  to  them. 
He  had  something  very  strong  and  searching  to  utter  with  quiet 
though  passionate  conviction.  He  never  impressed  people  with  the 
idea  of  his  greatness  or  popular  power,  nor  did  his  friends  fear  that  he 
would  be  tempted  away  to  a  fashionable  watering-place  or  London 
suburb.  They  left  his  ministrations  awed  and  humbled,  and  comforted 
too.  Ood  made  their  hearts  soft  while  they  listened,  and  they  went 
away  not  thinking  of  the  minister  at  all,  but  dwelling  much  on  God 
and  His  Word,  on  the  unseen  and  the  eternal.  There  were  some  curi- 
ous elements  in  the  littie  congregation ;  one  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest^  known  as  Father  Sibson,  cUtachi  of  an  old  Roman  Oatholic 
family  who  had  lived  at  Michael  Abbey  House  for  many  generations. 
He  said  mass  for  the  family  and  servants,  and  a  few  Irish  labourers, 
every  Sunday,  in  a  chapel  under  the  roof  of  the  Abbey  House.     He 
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fonnd  the  society  of  Howard  yery  attractiye,  and  they  often  oom- 
smned  witli  each  other  on  the  myBleries  of  divine  love  which  they 
hdd  in  common,  and  on  the  holy  living  that  is  possible  on  earth. 
Skange  to  say,  the  venerable  man  would  now  and  then  drop  in  on  a 
Wednesday  evening  and  sit  in  the  dark  shadow  of  a  sqaare  pew,  and 
would  diink  in  the  teaching  of  ApoUos  Howard.  It  occasioned 
noaU  surprise,  and  excited  no  remark.  There  was  a  knot  of 
eager,  vulgar  infidels  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  one 
anothei^s  houses  and  build  one  another  up  in  their  unbelief  of 
God's  ^Word,  but  they  too  having  been  brought  up  to  attend 
their  chapel  or  church,  had  generally  some  representative  at 
Howard's  Meeting  House.  His  ''place,"  as  it  was  termed,  resembled 
in  one  respect  a  fountsin  of  healing  water,  by  the  margin  of  which 
men  and  women  of  many  classes  and  different  creeds  are  content 
to  drink  and  do  not  grudge  each  other  the  privilege,  nor  seek  to 
monopolize  it. 

PeriiapB  this  peculiar  feature  of  his  congregation  was  due  in  part 
to  the  fiEkct  that  his  *'  place  "  was  no  modem  or  showy  erection,  with 
Qothic  arch  and  tapering  spire.  It  was  an  old  Nonconformist  Meet- 
ing; that  had  been  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
—a  dark,  brick,  bamlike  structure,  with  moss-grown  tiles.  It  had 
neither  porch,  nor  portico,  nor  ornamental  fa9ade,  nor  coloured  glass, 
nor  organ,  and  the  interior  was  burdened  with  three  heavy  galleries ; 
yet  withal  it  was  marvellously  cosy.  The  square  pews  of  the 
better  dassea  were  fashioned  of  old  and  polished  oak,  darker  than 
mahogany,  and  Imed  with  crimson  cloth,  and  every  seat  was  comfort- 
able and  well  provided  with  books.  The  psalmody  was  hearty  and 
oongr^[ationaL  Some  of  the  old  tunes  which  are  now  almost  forgotten, 
with  repeating  lines  and  abundant  melody,  were  yet  in  vogue,  and 
they  were  sung  with  a  will.  Howard  himself  sometimes  gave  his 
dioir  a  hymn  of  rare  sweetness,  and  a  tune  which  suited  it,  and 
Aey  gathered  tunes  which  pleased  them  from  all  quarters — a  most 
wonderful  collection  of  good  and  bad,  grave  and  gay ;  neither  did  they 
disdain  instrumental  harmony,  for  flutes  and  violins,  trombones,  double 
basi,  and  violoncello  were  allowed  when  Howard  first  went  to  Michael* 
Bto&e,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  they  may  be  heard  there  still,  for 
it  is  a  primitive  place  in  many  ways.  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  lately  that  the  Nonconformist  worship  and  ways  of  my  boyhood 
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were  dead  and  buried  and  forgotten,  but  the  report  of  a  reoent  visitor 
to  Micbaelfltone  has  undeoeived  me. 

These  simple  people,  and  this  composite  congregation,  with  such 
surroundings  And  associations,  formed  the  schools  and  schoolmasters 
of  Mr.  Howard's  ministry. 

After  the  great  af&iction  through  which  he  passed,  his  health  sufiEered  j 
and  his  wife's  father  and  uncles  persuaded  and  enabled  him  to  spend 
one  or  two  winters  in  the  south  of  Europe.  He  rallied  and  returned 
to  them  in  a  time,  but  pulmonary  mischief  and  overstrain  were  doing 
their  insidious  work,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  the  northern  winter. 
From  his  asylum  under  brighter  skies  he  wrote  numerous  letters  to 
his  loving  friends,  alike  in  their  sorrows  and  their  jojrs,  their  %nTiAflfli|i 
and  their  projects.  One  of  his  deacons  was  a  man  not  altogether 
unknown  to  a  wider  circle,  Mr.  Zachary  Bates,  F.S.A.,  a  curious 
compound  of  fine  taste  and  Yorkshire  humour,  a  student  of  early  and 
classic  poetry,  and  a  passionate  antiquarian  and  collector  of  curiosities. 
This  good  man  and  true  friend,  on  the  lamented  departure  of  ApoUos 
Howard,  made  a  huge  effort  to  collect  all  the  letters  written  by  his 
pastor  during  the  frequent  absences  of  his  later  years,  and  in  a  wild 
way  had  the  futile  desire  to  publish  them  all  in  a  quarto  volume  on 
fine  paper  for  the  benefit  of  his  orphan  child.  I  had  much  trouble  to 
persuade  him  that  the  venture  would  be  vain  and  would  only  make  an 
unnecessary  dip  into  his  well-lined  pockets.  Said  he,  <'  Thei^  are  two 
thousand  ministers  among  the  GongregationaliBts  alone,  and  all  their 
congregations  would  be  sure  to  make  a  present  to  their  pastors  of  one 
copy  at  least  '* !  The  quarto  copy  was  made  in  Zachary*s  bold  hand,  and 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  readers  of  the  Evakgslical  Maqazins 
may  not  be  unwilling  to  read  a  small  selection  of  these  letters.  I 
shall  publish  those  which  seem  to  me  to  require  the  least  of  addi- 
tional explanation  or  comment,  and  will  say  frankly  where  I  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  ApoUos  Howard.  H.  R.  B. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  make  a  commencement  by 
presenting  a  New  Year's  greeting  which  the  invalid  pastor  sent  to  his 
people. 

Bblovisd  Frikkds,  Zauscame,  January,  187 — 

The  turn  of  the  year  revives  my  intense  desire  to  be  with 
you.     I  can  easily  picture  your  social  gatherings  and  your  solonxa 
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wonhip.  It  was  well  that  yoa  held  your  watch-night  service 
between  the  years.  The  few  moments  that  precede  the  stroke  of 
midiiighty  when  an  old  year  dies,  are  not  more  solemn  nor  more 
heavily  weighted  with  lesponslbilitieB  than  any  other  moments  of 
oar  lives ;  for  every  moment  is  a  dividing  line  between  the  etemitieSy 
and  the  way  we  act  and  think  and  feel  in  it  is  the  judgment  which 
God  Himself  writes  upon  onr  past  lives^  is  the  earnest  and  the  type 
of  the  way  in  which  we  may  pass  the  entire  future  of  our  existence. 
NevertheleBB,  the  close  of  one  year,  and  the  commencement  of  another, 
aooentoates  this  judgment  upon  the  past^  this  prophecy  of  the  future. 
Religions  impressions  which  have  been  wrought  in  us  by  sorrow  or 
service ;  flashes  of  light  which  have  visited  us ;  opportunities  of  self- 
SMnifice  which  have  been  seized  or  lost  for  ever;  sins  that  have  been 
committed  and  not  repented  of  or  forsaken ;  deliverances  from  peril 
and  shieldings  from  sin,  all  come  up  for  judgment  We  have  a  great 
load  and  unspeakable  burden  at  such  seasons  to  lay  before  our  sym- 
pathising, suffering  Lord.  It  is  well  to  take  hold  afresh  of  Him  in 
His  unchangeable  yet  awful  goodness,  to  feel  with  new  gratitude 
that  however  we  may  have  changed,  He  is  the  same.  Bowed,  awed, 
prostrate  before  Him,  you  were  able  to  take  Him  at  His  word ;  to 
receive  as  yours  the  amnesty  proclaimed  from  His  Cross — to  receive 
it  in  all  its  power,  to  humble  you,  to  accept  it  as  a  fire  to  burn  up 
tiie  evil  passions  and  bad  habits  qf  the  past  I  can  hear  the  sob  of 
penitence  breaking  into  songs  of  praise.  I  can  realize  what  you  tell 
me  of  the  rainbow  of  hope  which  gleamed  on  many  a  tearful  face,  as 
the  bells  and  the  harmonies  of  the  neV  year  broke  a  silence  which 
might  be  felt  The  message  I  send  to  you  from  my  exile  is,  that 
this  strain  of  feeling  will  be  harmful  rather  than  a  blessing  if  you 
are  not  carrying  on  into  your  life  the  true  evangelic  blending  of 
soROW  and  joy,  of  judgment  and  mercy,  of  regret  and  resolution. 
You  have  an  anxious  year  before  you.  It  seems  as  if  privation  and 
disease  were  threatening  you.  My  poor  words  can  only  reach  you 
in  this  imperfect  way ;  but  I  know  that  the  whole  sum  of  the  sorrow 
will  be  immeasurably  lightened  if  every  one  of  you  begins  at  once 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  others,  and  so  fulfils  the  law  of  Christ.  He 
Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bore  our  sicknesses,  and  they  are 
thereby  transformed  from  fierce  penalties  or  strange  puzzles  into 
gentle,  holy  diBcipline*    To  some  extent  all  sympathy  is  healing;  but 
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it  must  be  genuine,  and  practical,  and  habitual,  or  it  will  only  do 
half  its  work.  My  beloved  friends,  try  prayerfully  to  carry  your 
deepest  principles  into  your  daily  life,  your  business,  your  social  rela- 
tions, your  ecclesiastical,  municipal,  and  political  duties.  If  you  ai^ 
called  upon  to  Tote  for  measures  or  men,  to  exercise  your  privil^es 
and  rights  as  Englishmen,  do  this — ^make  your  choice  by  discovering 
on  which  side  is  the  cause  of  Ohrist,  of  purity,  of  truth,  of  charity, 
of  righteousness.  To  what  measures,  to  what  men,  to  what  general 
principles  would  Jesus  of  Nazareth  have  given  His  approval  9  Ask 
this  question,  and  try  and  answer  it.  You  may  easily  reply,  '^  Good 
and  Christian  men  take  different  views,  opposing  sides  on  aU  these 
questions.  There  is  so  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  that  we  can 
only  come  to  a  conclusion  by  acting  on  much  more  sublunary  prin- 
ciples/' Fart  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  our  free  national  life  is 
the'  educating  process  involved  in  sifting  measures,  poUcies,  and  men, 
and  in  judging  them  by  moral  and  Christian  standards.  If  Baal  be 
Qod,  by  aU  means  serve  him  ;  but  if  Jesus  Christ  be  your  Lord,  and 
you  feel  yourself  at  His  judgment  seat,  then  pull  down  the  altars  of 
BaaL     Let  not  one  of  them  escape.     God  help  you  to  be  faithful. 

In  these  and  all  other  matters  go  forward  into  the  future  of  this  new 
year  with  the  resolve  and  habit  of  judging  all  your  own  conduct  by 
the  standard  of  Christ,  and  do  not  discount  your  failures  of  principle 
by  the  hope  of  afterwards  securing  the  pardon  of  your  Judge.  That 
egregious  mistake  is  the  ghastly  practical  abuse  of  Roman  Catholic 
indulgences,  and  it  is  rather  worse  to  pronoimce  a  plenary  indulgence 
upon  yourself  than  to  have  it  sealed  and  delivered  to  you  by  others. 
Such  a  way  of  thinking  would  crucify  the  Lord  afresh,  and  put  Him 
to  open  shame. 

In  conclusion^  I  will  not  send  special  messages  to-day,  because  I 
can  send  my  heartfelt  love  to  every  one  of  you,  to  masters  and  men, 
to  deacons  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  to  every  one  of  your 
families,  to  the  bedridden  and  the  busy — ^to  one  and  all.  The  un- 
earthly  beauty  of  the  lake  and  of  the  range  of  mountains  which  is 
reflected  in  it>  almost  drew  my  soul  away  this  evening,  when  the 
sunset  glory  was  reflected  from  the  Savoy  Alp&  These  might  have 
been  a  vision  of  the  city  of  pure  gold  coming  down  out  of  heaven  to 
receive  us  all  This  pageant  of  indescribable  splendour  has  been 
repeated  thousands  of  times  before  human  eyes  looked  upon  it  or 
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aw  its  glory,  or  felt  its  invitation  and  its  welcome  to  the  home  and 
dweUkig  of  Him  who  abides  ever  in  the  inaccessible  light. 

Peihape  it  is  well  for  us  that  the  glory  should  fade,  that  the 
moantains  should  look  as  if  they  had  fainted  away,  and  were  sinking 
into  the  pallor  of  death  and  the  darkness  of  night,  and  should  hide 
themselYes  from  us.  When  in  this  case,  and  all  analogous  ones,  we  are 
called  into  the  darkness,  and  bidden  to  take  up  our  cross  and  follow 
our  Master  OTen  into  the  shadow  of  death,  let  us  fear  no  evil,  for  He 
is  with  U8  stilL  My  little  Emily  seemed  to  think  so,  for  when  the 
strange  pallor  fell  over  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  sun  was  hidden  behind 
ihe  Jura,  and  a  cold  mist  crept  over  the  crimson  waters,  she  clung 
fast  to  me  and  said,  **  But  God  will  not  go  away,  papa.  He  is 
always  dose  to  us,  in  the  darkness  as  well  as  the  light.''  Will  you 
accept  her  love  as  well  as  mine  f 

Your  affectionate  pastor, 

Apollos  Howard. 


Children's  Worship.  A  Book  of  Sacred  Song  for  Home  and  School 
Edited  by  Heney  Allon,  D.D. 

The  Conffregatumal  Psalmist.  (Fourth  Section.)  Tunes  for  "Chil- 
dren's Worship,"  by  the  best  composers,  ancient  and  modem. 
Edited  by  Henry  Allon,  D.D.  Compressed  Score.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 

TheFsalmise.  A  Collection  of  Tunes,  Chants,  and  Anthems  for 
Public  Worship,  and  for  domestic  and  family  use.  Published 
under  the  editorial  superintendence  of  Ebenezbr  Prout,  B.  A 
(J.  Haddon  and  Co.) 

Thia  edition  of  the  well-known  "  Psalmist,"  edited  by^Mr.  Prout, 
is  a  marvel  of  musical  wealth  and  treasure.  The  additions  here  made 
to  a  work  which  in  its  origin  wrought  a  revolution  in  Psalmody 
represent  progress  and  reaction.  The  feeling  is  true  and  almost 
universal,  that  congregations  yearn  for  and  love  beautiful  melodies, 
as  well  as  stately  harmonies.  The  lofty  spirit  of  the  Gorman  chorale, 
of  the  '<  Gregorian  tones,"  and  of  the  old  church  symphonies,  has  been 
once  more  compelled  to  admit  the  sisterhood  of  Tyrolese  airs  and 
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French  melodies.  We  need  the  tender  as  well  as  the  fonereal  song,  the 
rapturous  as  well  as  the  sonorous  harmony^  the  ethereal  and  even 
playful  fancy,  as  well  as  the  pomp  and  swell  of  mighty  concords. 
To  this  in  part  we  owe  the  appendices  and  supplements  whiuh  have 
recently  appeared  to  the  numerous  collections  of  ^^^irr**  music  which 
in  their  ascetio  exclusiveness  satisfied  for  a  brief  period  the  last  gene- 
ration. This  reaction^  howeveri  does  not  sanction  the  introduction  of 
the  Tnlgaritles  and  monstrositieB  which  held  wide  sway  before  the 
publication  of  the  '<  Psalmist^"  the  ''  Hallelujah,"  and  the  first  parts  of 
ijie  "  Congregational  Fsahnist  "*  and  <'  Bristol  Tune  Book."  Mr.  Front 
has  published  within  the  same  covers  a  chant-book  of  126  well-selected 
chants,  a  fine  collection  of  Te  Deums,  including  Jackson's,  at  fall 
length,  and  also  109  anthems,  some  of  which  are  old  favourites,  others 
new  and  noble. — ^Dr.  Allon,  in  his  latest  additions  to  the  "  Gongiega- 
tional  Psalmist^"  has,  with  admirable  judgment  and  untiring  sympathy 
and  research,  brought  together  almost  everything  of  real  worth  which 
ancient  and  modem  minstrels  have  produced,  and  in  his  500  tunes  has 
provided  for  all  the  peculiar  metres  in  which  the  spirit  of  modem  sacred 
poetry  revels,  we  had  almost  said  riots.  We  are  often  irritated  by  the 
perverseness  with  which  these  very  peculiar  metres  are  fashioned,  and 
we  long  to  say  in  the  name  of  the  nine  muses  to  some  fairly  good 
but  not  supremely  gifted  hymn-writers,  ''  Why  could  not  you,  with  a 
little  more  care  and  pains,  bring  your  musical  thought  into  some 
closer  approximation  to  existing  forms  1''  Many  of  these  extravagantly 
complicated  arrangements  of  rather  commonplace  thought^  seem  to 
us  to  derive  their  claim  to  recognition,  almost  exclusively  from  their 
unique  and  even  bizarre  form..  The  patience  of  the  musician,  how- 
ever, keeps  pace  with  the  whimsicalities  of  the  hymn-writer.  Thus 
Dr.  Allon  has  found  place  iu  his  beautiful  collection  of  '^  Tunes  for 
Children's  Worship,"  for  no  fewer  than  152  peculiar  metres,  lOG 
of  which  are  limited  to  single  tunes  and  solitary  hymns.  It 
might  be  well  for  some  of  our  iadustrious  poets  to  set  tq  work  and 
produce  a  few  hymns,  of  six  verseseach,  tosuchmetres  as  these — 
10.11.11.11.12.11.10.11,  or  9.11.10.11.9.11,  or  13.6.13.6.13.13.13.. 
15.6.  They  might,  like  Bernard  of  Clugny,  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  task  thank  God  for  the  special  aid  afforded  them  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  so  gracious  and  difficult  a  conception.  This  collection  of 
children's  hymns,  or  of  hymns  suitable  for  school,  home,  or  church,  is 
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the  moBfe  abundant  and  beautifal  cornucopia  of  lovely  songs  which 
we  haye  seen.  It  is  delightful  to  find  the  old  faTOurites  of  our  child- 
hood, the  noblest  offerings  of  the  Ohurch  in  these  later  days,  those 
which  have  been  made  popular  by  great  revival  movements,  and  those 
whi^  have  been  dictated  by  the  most  loving  sympathy  with  chil- 
dren's faith  and  worship,  or  by  pore  and  lofty  taste.  The  compressed 
score  contains  420  tones  for  these  hymns,  the  very  best  of  the  larger 
and  earlier  work  here  republished  and  classified  by  metres,  which 
eeems  to  us  a  great  improvement ;  while  a  large  number  of  new  and 
beautifiil  tunes  have  been  introduced,  which  will  make  the  volume  a 
deserved  £ftvourite  wherever  young  people  are  being  taught  that  God 
loves  their  praise.  We  have  sung  through  some  hundreds  of  these 
tones,  old  and  new— dear  melodies  which  have  brought  something 
like  tears  to  our  eyes,  and  others  which  Couched  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands when  Sankey  sang  them.  We  have  found  the  adapta- 
tions of  Mendelssohn,  and  Bossini,  and  Mozart  most  singable  and 
lovely,  and  can  only  express  the  fervent  hope  that  both  hymns  and 
tunes  may  have  a  wide  circulation  and  adoption.  The  anticipated 
concert  of  children  in  the  Albert  Hall  would  be  enriched  and  enraptur- 
ing if  some  of  these  simple  tunes — such  as  "  Delft "  to  "  Whither,  pil- 
grims, are  you  going?  **  or  Schubert's  "Seraphim  "  to  '*  Glory,  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest^"  or  Rossini's  "RocheUe  "  to  "  Lift  your  glad  voices" 
— ^were  sung  by  ten  thousand  children.  Were  we  to  begin  to  call  at- 
tention, however,  to  all  that  is  peculiarly  attractive  in  this  collection, 
we  should  exceed  our  space.      ^ 

The  World  of  Prayer ;  or.  Prayer  in  relation  to  Personal  Religion, 
By  Dt,  D.  G.  Monrad,  Bishop  of  Holland  and  Falster,  Denmark. 
Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition  by  Bev.  J.  S. 
Banks,  Glasgow.     (T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

"The  World  of  Prayer"  suggests  by  its  very  title  a  rich 
fond  of  thought.  When  we  entei*  this  world — which  is  crowded 
with  eager  and  active,  with  dreamy  and  sentimental  worshippers, 
irith  those  whose  faith  is  trembling  and  those  whose  faith 
removes  mountains,  with  every  possible  variety  of  education,  age, 
and  condition,  which  spreads  away  into  the  past,  and  ignoring 
the  river  of  death,  stretches  up  into  heaven  where  the  Hearer  of 
prayer  xeveals  Himselfi  and  the  great  Intercessor  is  ever  pleading  for 
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Hifl  own — ^we  feel  tliat  we  have  began  our  etomal  life,  weseeviaioDB, 
we  prophesy,  we  anticipate  the  perfect  and  blessed  issues  of  our 
r^neration.  The  excellent  Danish  bishop  who  calls  us  in  these 
pages  to  enter  and  apprehend  this  world  of  prayer,  knows  much 
about  ii^  and  has  sounded  the  very  depths  of  the  spiritual  Ufa  He 
turns  aside  to  meet  with  strong  assurance  of  faith  many  of  i3ie  diffi- 
culties suggested  by  modem  culture,  and  then,  on  the  fundamental 
ground  of  Ohristian  truth,  by  an  examination  of  the  meaning  of 
.  Christ* s  prayers  and  the  apostles'  prayers,  he  guides  the  reader  to 
soul-culture,  exposes  the  hindrances  and  methods  of  prayer,  and  dis- 
cusses with  great  simplicity  and  deep  spiritual  intuition  the  exigences 
of  the  divine  Ufa  We  are  delighted  to  welcome  a  devotional  book 
which  is  so  fresh  and  strong,  free  from  the  sentimentality  and  un- 
reality of  so  many  works  which  are  based  on  sacerdotal  and  sacra- 
mental premises. 


AUce  Bridge  of  Norwich,    A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Charles  the 
By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Rexd,  B.A     (John  F.  Shaw  and  Ca) 

Historical  novels  are  difficult  to  manage.  Scrupulous  fiumees  to 
the  numberless  characters  and  principles  that  emerge  in  the  great 
epochs  of  history  is  almost  impossibla  This  particular  period  has 
often  been  described  in  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  bitterness  and 
conservative  reaction.  Mr.  Beed,  iu  this  really  fascinating  story  of  a 
Norwich  maiden  and  of  her  love  to  one  of  Cromwell's  bravest  colonels, 
has  contrived  to  tell  the  history  of  many  agreat  events  the  vibrations 
of  which  are  felt  to  the  present  hour.  His  portraiture  of  a  typical 
Fleming  of  vast  wealth  and  resources  of  all  kinds,  and  of  his  success- 
ful wooing  of  one  of  the  Queen's  maids  of  honour,  is  very  vivid. 
Charles  and  Steenie  are  photographed  with  brillianca  The  death  of 
the  latter  is  told  with  amaring  spirit  The  wars  on  the  Bhine,  where 
Cromwell  and  Alice  Bridge  and  her  lover  all  alike  learn  many  lessons, 
are  introduced  with  much  effect.  The  war  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  Courts  and  some  of  its  great  battles,  the  early  career  of  Milton, 
the  home-life  of  Cromwell,  all  come  in  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the 
life  of  Alice.  The  way  in  which  her  father  was  basely  persecuted  and 
exiled  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  his  Jesuit  clique,  leads  to  the 
conversion  of  this  famous  man  to  broader  and  more  Scriptural  views  of 
Church  polity,,  imd  quietly  recommends  that  polity  to  the  reader. 
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The  levoltang  baseneflB  of  a  Jesuit  intrigae  and  the  ubiqaitoos  activity 
of  two  utterly  anpzixicipled  aconndrels  somewhat  weary  us ;  but  the 
zuuiatiYe  ezplaixiB  not  only  the  chasm  opening  between  the  two  parties 
of  thfiStateyl>at  tihe  terrible  division  it  fostered  between  the  members  • 
of  the  same  fBunily  circle.  We  heartily  commend  the  volume,  not 
only  for  its  very  considerable  learning,  originality  of  conception,  and 
ffpedsl  details  of  East  Anglian  life,  but  for  its  fine  sympathies  with 
all  that  is  noblest  and  grandest  in  Puritan  piety  and  Christian 

heroism. ^MessrSi    Shaw    and   Co.  also  send  us  Prairie  Days; 

Oft  Our  Same  in  the  Far  West.    By  Mary  B.   Sleight.    A  spuited 
account  of  feunily  Hfe  in  the  Far  West.    The  children  are  life-like 
sod  will  delight  young  readers  who  may  learn  from  them  how  to 
Buike  home  happy  in  "  Old  "  as  well  as  ''  New  "  England. — Haga- 
mt^ns^  the  Arabs  of  Lave  Lane,     By  Jessie  Sale  Lloyd.    Describes 
scenes  of  vice  and  misery  which  are  to  be  found  in  dark  corners  of 
vuaaj  a  country  town,  and  of  loving  Christian  work  by  which  alone 
they  can  be  relieved. — Little  Folks  in  Feathers  wnd  iW,  and  others 
in  neither.     By  Olive  Thome  Miller.     Quaint  and  amusing  descrip- 
tions of  beasts,  reptiles,  insects,  etc.,  variously  distinguished  as  "  The 
Little  Red  Storekeeper  " ;  «  The  Oddest  of  All " ;  "  A  Crusty  Family," 
etc.,  and  well  illustrated.     The  information  given  is  accurate,  and  the 
lively  style  wiQ  delight  young  folks. — "i?ot^A,"  the  Terrier;  his  Life 
ond  Achenkires,    By  Emily  Brodie.     Only  Five;  or,  Pussy^s  Frolics 
in  Farm  and  Field,     By  Lsmay  Thorn.     An  autobiography,  and  a 
deUdons  little  story,  either  of  which  will  charm  very  we?  children. 
— Judy;  or.  Only  a  Little  OirL    By  Yotty  Osborn.    Perfect  after 
its  kind. 


Rev.  James  Fleming,  B.!). 

Jambs  Flemikg  was  bom  at  Smallholme,  near  Kelso,  in  1816.  His 
father  and  mother  were  plain,  simple,  God-fearing  peopla  His 
mother  in  particular  was  of  eminent  piety,  and  having  lost  several 
chfldxen  before  the  appearance  of  her  little  son  James,  she  devoted 
this  boy  to  Ood's  service  from  his  birth.    Her  prayers  were  answered, 
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for  from  his  obildhood  and  through  life  his  thought  and  aim  were  to 
aenre  God  and  bring  men  to  Christ.  He  ooold  never  remember  the 
time  when  any  marked  religious  change  passed  over  him.  He  was  a 
godly  child|  and  to  the  end  he  continued  a  godly  man.  Among  his 
earliest  recollections  of  home  was  that  of  being  awakened  eyery 
Sunday  morning  by  his  parents  singing  together  a  psalm  out  of  the 
Scotch  version — a  memory  which  could  not  fail  through  life  to  exert 
a  softening  and  sanctifying  influence  on  him. 

His  early  days  were  divided  between  agricultural  pursuits  and 
attendance  at  school.     His  education^  therefore,  was  just  of  that 
simple  kind  which  is  common  in  Scotland ; '  but  being  a  painstaking 
boy,  with  a  retentive  memory,  he  made  good  progress  in  his  lessons. 
The  minister  of  the  Belief  Church,  Mr.  McCheyne,  was  in  conse- 
quence led  to  notice  him  and  to  give  him  some  further  help  in  his 
studies.     This  changed  the  tenor  of  his  subsequent  life.     At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  gave  up  farming,  and  for  several  years  followed  the 
occupation  of  a  teacher.     Whilst  engaged  in  this  employment,  the 
invincible  desire  sprang  up  in  his  mind  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  the 
service  of  Christ.     We  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  the  inspiring  vision 
he  obtained  of  our  Lord's  divine  work  which  enkindled  his  enthusiasm 
and  awoke  his  courage ;  and  that  the  longer  he  studied  that  worir, 
and  the  more  clearly  he  saw  its  true  scope  and  character,  the  higher 
his  courage  and  enthusiasm  rose.     To  follow  in  the  steps  of  such  a 
Master,  to  do  a  work  in  any  way  akin  to  His,  became  the  passionate 
desire  of  his  youthful  heart.     Not  blindly,  therefore,  or  only  with  a 
vague  conception  of  what  the  ministry  involved,  but  with  the  example 
of  Christ  as  his  rule,  he  dedicated  himself  to  this  service.     In  the 
year  1841  he  entered  Highbury  College,  and  left  it  in  1845.  He  had 
many  fellow-students  whose  talents  and  industry  would  be  sure  to 
act  on  him  as  a  constant  stimulus ;  but  his  natural  tenacity  and  perse- 
verance, together  with  his  religious  devotedness,  still  more  strongly 
impelled  him  to  be  diligent.     His  tutors  commended  him  for  his 
conscientious  assiduity  and  his  solid  progress.  His  comrades  honoured 
him  for  his  uniform  consistency  and  his  unquestionable  piety ;  and 
the  churches  to  which  he  went  to  preach  during  his  college  course 
highly  valued  lus  scriptural  and  deeply  evangelical  discourses. 

Two  of  his  vacations  he  spent  at  Stanford  Bivers,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  and  his  family,  and  during 
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thiae  weeks  he  in  some  measure  supenntended  the  studies  of  one  of 

Ids  BODS. 

Huooghont  the  laat  year  he  was  in  college  he  was  afternoon 
preacher  to  the  church  in  Walworth,  of  which  the  Rev.  George 
dayton  was  pastor.  When  his  coxirse  was  ended,  Mr.  Clayton 
wannly  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Lancaster,  as  well  fitted 
to  take  the  oversight  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  that  town,  then 
vithout  a  pastor.  He  was  in  due  time  elected.  With  characteristic 
26tl  and  persistency  he  worked  in  his  new  sphere,  supremely  anxious 
to  "  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry." 

He  remained  in  Lancaster  eight  years.  There  he  was  ordained 
and  entered  on  ministerial  life ;  there  he  married  and  entered  on 
domestic  life.  There  he  won  a  good  name  and  gathered  strength  for 
wider  efforts. 

He  was  abundant  in  labour,  both  for  his  own  fldbk  and  for  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Chester  Conference,  where  aU  present  appeared  to  receive  a  new  and 
special  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit — a  baptism  the  effects  of  which 
abode  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Notwithstanding  this,  many  of 
his  Mends  have  always  felt  that  his  partial  adoption  df  the  views 
of  the  ''Higher  Life,"  more  recently  promulgated,  was  matter 
for  regret.  With  added  zeal  and  intensity  he  threw  himself  into  his 
work,  and  was  greatly  honoured  in  winning  souls  to  Christ.  He 
comiected  with  his  other  labours  a  new  service,  that  of  training 
students  whose  early  education  had  been  neglected,  and  preparing 
them  for  their  classes  in  Collega 

In  1853  he  removed  to  Kentish  Town,  where  he  laboured  for 
nearly  twenty-six  years.  There  his  love  to  God's  house  and  his  dili- 
gence and  earnestness  in  preaching  the  Word  were  more  than  ever 
manifest  Wherever  the  Master  might  be  expected,  though  unseen, 
to  be  present,  there  he  was  found — with  the  sufferer  in  his  wearing 
pain ;  with  the  dying  in  his  anxious  forebodings,  or  his  holy  peace,  or 
his  ezultuig  hope ;  with  the  bereaved  in  his  sore  sorrow ;  with  the 
heavy-laden  in  his  weary  cry  for  rest;  with  the  heedless  in  his  rash 
unoonoem  for  the  future  ;  with  the  ignorant,  the  depraved,  the  de- 
qnsed,  the  forsaken,  in  their  recklessness  or  their  wretchedness — there 
he  mm,  to  offer  the  Gospel  as  the  cure  for  all  spiritual  ills,  the  only 
iBfisns  of  safety  and  comfort  and  life.    Space  would  fail  us  to  describe 
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the  diYenitj  of  plans  he  adopted,  the  oiganizaUons  he  set  on  foot, 
the  seryioes  he  carried  on,  the  ever-fresh  methods  he  tried.  Only  a 
constitution,  of  iron  strength,  a  frame  of  closest  fibre  and  texture, 
could  have  borne  the  constant  strain ;  and,  hardy  ss  he  was,  even  he 
succumbed  at  last.  For  some  few  years  his  increasing  attenuation^ 
his  worn  look  and  stooping  posture  indicated  what  the  end  would  be 
if  he  did  not  relax.  But  it  was  not  in  him  to  relax.  He  ceased  work 
for  a  time,  but  never  long  enough  to  get  fully  rested,  and  so  death  put 
an  end  to  the  service  which  he  would  neither  abandon  nor  abate  while 
life  or  breath  remained. 

For  this  he  was  greatly  honoured.  His  brethren  honoured  him, 
for  they  felt  that  '^  in  labours  he  was  more  abundant  than  they  all." 
His  flock  honoured  him,  for  they  knew  that  he  was  sacrificing  his  life 
for  them.  The  whole  neighbourhood  honoured  him  as  a  man  who 
acted  out  his  conwctions,  and  laboured  with  a  zeal  which  was  worthy 
of  his  sentiments  j  and  showed  their  appreciation  of  his  worth  by  their 
presence  and  respectful  grief  as  good  men  carried  him  to  the  grave, 
and  devoutly  thanked  Gkxi  for  himl  And  the  Father  honoured  him,  and 
upheld  him  to  the  last.  He  enabled  him  to  meet  death  without  a 
cloud  of  regret  or  alarm,  and  in  that  testing  hour  to  say^  "  I  am  draw- 
ing near  my  end.  I  die  in  the  faith  I  have  preached,  I  have  no  fear 
for  the  future,  I  shall  soon  see  Him  whom  I  have  loved."  His  work 
and  his  church  still  filled  his  thoughts.  His  work  and  his  church 
were  the  last  things  of  which  he  spoke ;  and  now  he  has  received  a 
loftier  honour.  He  rests  from  his  labours  and  is  with  his  Lord  The 
Father  has  called  him  up  higher,  and  has  made  him  exceeding  glad 
with  the  light  of  His  countenance.  He  has  raised  him  to  the  throne 
of  glory  and  given  him  the  crown  of  lifa  J.  0.  H. 


The  next  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  The  Evakosucal 
Magazine  will  be  held  at  Oair's  Restaurant^  266,  Strand,  on  Tuesday, 
tiie  20th  instant^  at  one  o'clock  precisely. 
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Bt   the   Rev.    S.    Macfarlaxb. 

THE  engraYiiig  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  correct  representation  of  oar 
well-known  missionary  steamer  Mlengawan,  as  she  now  appears 
BDoe  the  repairs  and  alterations  in  Sydney.  She  is  nearly  one  hundred 
fiaet  long,  and  eighty-six  tons  measnrement|  although  only  thirty-six  tons 
register.  She  can  steam,  under  £EiYOurable  circumstances,  eight  knots  per 
boor,  and  when  there  is  a  fiur  wind  can  go  even  fieuBter  under  sail  than  by 
iteam.  Onr  average  speed  is  about  five  and  a  half  knots.  We  use  wood 
fdd  as  mnoh  as  possible,  but  are  obliged  to  bum  a  little  coal  with  the 
vood  to  keep  up  the  steam.  The  wood  is  cut  and  stacked  by  willing 
nttiveB  under  the  superintendence  of  our  native  teachers  at  different 
rtaiioDay  for  which  we  pay  them  in  articles  of  trade.  For  getting  smaU 
quantitiea  of  coal  we  are  indebted  to  both  the  Eastern  and  Australian  and 
the  Aostnliftn  Steam  Navigation  Mail  Companies,  who  supply  us  at  about 
bsK  tibe  nsnal  cost. 

Tb»  crew  of  the  EUengowan  consists  of  four  Europeans  and  seven  natives. 
Th«e  is  a  captain  and  his  mate  who  navigate  and  keep  the  vessel  and 
boats  in  good  order.  Then  there  is  an  engineer  and  his  mate  who  attend 
to  the  engine  and  boiler,  keeping  them  also  in  good  working  condition. 
There  are  three  Chinamen — a  cook,  steward,  and  assistant  fireman — and 
four  Sonth  Sea  islanders,  whose  language  we  know,  and  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  most  of  the  people  of 
New  Guinea  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  us  in  our  pioneering  work.  These  men  are  dressed  alike  in 
ahnple  uniforms,  having  JEUengowan  printed  in  gilt  letters  on  the  ribbons 
of  their  straw  hats,  of  which  they  are  quite  proud,  and  in  which  they  look 
exceedingly  welL 

If  the  JSUengawan  could  speak  she  would  have  a  most  eventful  history 
to  rehte.     Built  in  Norway,  of  that  tough  Swedish  iron  which  is  almost  as 
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good  as  steel,  she  was  employed  for  some  time  as  a  passenger  boat  on  one  of 
the  riyers ;  afterwards  she  was  pnrohased  by  Sir  Poroy  Shelley  and  fitted 
up  as  a  yacht.  Arriving  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  when  the  Directozs  were 
looking  about  for  a  small  steamer  for  the  New  Guinea  Mission,  their 
attention  was  directed  to  her  as  bemg  just  the  Tessel  they  requiredior 
pioneering  work  in  their  new  mission^  and  she  was  bought,  repaired,  sad 
equipped  for  the  noble  work  of  introducing  the  blessings  of  Christian 
oiyilization  to  the  laigest,  darkest,  and  most  neglected  island  in  the  world. 

The  Directors  had  well  considered  the  question  of  steam  for  this  new 
mission.  We  had  made  a  prospectiye  voyage,  and  had  leamt  much  about 
the  place  and  the  people.  The  unsurveyed  nature  of  the  coast  and  riven ; 
the  reefs,  currents,  sandbanks,  and  mud-flats;  as  well  as  the  savage, 
cannibal,  and  treacherous  character  of  the  natives ;  and,  above  all,  the 
exceeding  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  pohited  to  the  neceanty  of  steam 
power,  not  only  to  enable  us  to  avoid  dangers  in  navigating  and  collisioDS 
with  savages  unacquainted  with  our  benevolent  work,  but  also  to  enable 
us  to  move  about  rapidly  amongst  our  stations,  removing  those  in  danger 
from  the  climate  or  the  natives  to  our  cities  of  refuge. 

Miss  Baxter,  of  Dundee,  generously  offered  to  provide  sonecesflsry  a 
part  of  our  equipment  for  this  great  and  important  work,  and  the  name 
of  her  residence  (Ellengowan)  was  given  to  the  vessel,  which  steamed  firom 
London  to  New  Guinea,  through  the  Suez  Canal,  in  1874,  to  commence 
her  difficult  and  dangerous  work. 

Arriving  at  Torres  Straits  after  so  long  a  voyage,  her  tube  plates  had  to 
be  repaired,  and  fortunately  H.M.S.  Challenger  was  there  at  the  time. 
Captain  Nares  very  kindly  and  promptly  sent  boiler-makers  from  his 
vessel  to  do  the  work,  so  that  no  delay  was  caused.  She  then  began  her 
mission  in  Torres  Straits,  and  along  the  coast  of  New  Ghiinea,  where  she 
has  earned  so  distinguished  a  place  amongst  missionaiy  ships  by  her  real 
pioneer  missionaiy  work,  and  also  by  her  valuable  additions  to  oar  know- 
ledge of  geography  and  natural  history. 

Having  visited  the  stations  in  Torres  Straits  and  the  adjacent  malnlax^<l 
of  New  Guinea,  where  the  mission  was  commenced  by  our  Loyalty  Island 
teachers  in  1871,  also  the  stations  amongst  the  lighter  coloured  tribes  in 
the  vidnity  of  Port  Moresby,  where  the  mission  was  begun  a  year  later  by 
the  teachers  fit)m  Eastern  Polynesia,  amongst  whom  Mr.  Lawes  settled, 
we  were  soon  brought  fitce  to  face  with  the  fever  of  the  country,  which  we 
encountered  at  every  point.  None  escaped — teachers,  missionaries,  and 
the  yessel's  crew  all  suffered,  and  we  had,  at  times,  sad  scenes  on  tho 
deck  of  the  Ellengowan,    Teachers,  wives,  widows,  and  children,  prostrate 
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vith  ferer,  have  been  carried  to  the  boats  and  conreyed  to  the  Tessely  and 
their  liyes  saved  by  being  removed  to  our  sanatorium  for  a  time.  Had 
there  been  no  such  retreats  for  tiiose  labouring  on  the  mainland  and  islands 
near  tbe  Fly  Rrrery  instead  of  having  to  record  but  one  death  amongst 
the  efg^t  Loyalty  Idand  teaohen  with  whom  we  commenced  the  jaission  in 
1871,  the  poobahiliiy  is  that  all  would  have  become  victims  to  thatjteirible 
tmr  which  has  oairied  off  so  many  elsewhere. 

finding  the  coast  so  unhealthy  we  determined  to  ascend  the  rivers  by 
iBiiDs  of  our  little  steamer,  in  .search  of  suitable  localities  for  the 
ffltshlishmmit  of  a  mission  in  the  interior,  in  accomplishing  which  the 
lUatgcwim  proved  of  immfflse  service.  We  were  the  first  Europeans  who 
Moendsd  the  Baxter  and  Fly  BiveiWy  the  f<»nner  for  minety  and  the  latter  for 
tvohaidrtdcmd  sixty  tiuUs,  Never  had  a  European  vessel  or  boat  been  seen 
in  then  waters.  The  honour  of  opening  up  these  highways  to  the  interior 
fen  to  the  EUengawan  ;  and,  although  the  natives  on  se^veral  occasions  came 
cat  in  thenr  canoes  to  attack  us,  we  managed  to  conciliate  or  frighten  them 
sway,  i«i0veiii]ng  any  collision,  and  accomplishing  our  object  without 
mjnring  any  one ;  succeeding  also  in  establishing  a  friendly  feeling  with 
•one  of  the  tribes  on  our  way  down  the  river,  and  making  known  to  them 
ths  real  ohjeot  of  our  visit 

It  was  well  that  we  had  impressed  them  with  a  sense  of  our  superiority 
vhikt  goang  up  the  river,  and  with  our  friendly  feeling  in  coming  down ; 
€)k  when  we  stndc  on  a  sandbank  and  broke  our  shaft  ninety  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  opposite  a  large  village  whence  they  had  come  out 
to  attack  us  on  our  way  up,  we  should  probably  have  had  an  unpleasant 
SMitmg  with  the  fleet  of  canoes  that  surrounded  us. 

We  have  stuck  on  reefs  and  sandbanks  seven  or  eight  times,  but  have 
vm  sustained  any  injury  except  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  up  the  Fly  River. 

Unable  to  find  highland  up  the  riven,  we  sought  nouore healthy  localities 
tloog  the  coast  towards  East  Cape,  discovering  many  valuable  harbours, 
bsjB,  idands,  rivers,  and  good  anchorages  (which  have  been  made  known 
to  the  anthorities  and  placed  on  the  new  charts),  naturally  supposing  that 
u  we  approadied  the  end  of  the  South-East  peninsula  the  countiy  would 
be  less  sickly,  bat  sad  eiperience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  about  as  sickly 
there  ss  in  the  Quit 

The  Directors  have  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  excellent  work 
vhieh  the  EUmgowan  has  accomi^ished.  Indeed,  she  seems  to  have 
eioeeded  the  highest  expectations  of  all  who  have  taken  an  interest  in 
ind  watched  her  movements.  May  she  long  be  preserved  to  carry  on  her 
noble  and  difficult  work  in  New  Guinea. 
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II.— ®|e  Cmtral  %itUM  Stissm 

THE  missing  mails  from  Ujiji,  to  whioh  reference  ms  made  in  onr  last 
number,  have  at  length  been  delivered  in  London.  They  readied 
the  Mission  House  on  Monday,  December  15iL  Their  dates  are,  Febmaiy 
25th,  April  16th,  and  May  27th|  and  they  place  the  Directors  in  posses- 
sion  of  the  events  which  have  occurred  in  connection  with  the  Central 
African  Ifission,  covering  a  period  extending  to  upwards  of  four  months. 
When  Mr.  Hobb  penned  his  letter  of  February  he  was  aware  that  the  road 
eoastward  was  blocked.  That  letter  was  consequently  brought  back  to 
him,  and  was  again  despatched,  together  with  his  communication  of  April. 
Owing  to  the  fiulure  of  the  caravan  of  M.  Debaize,  a  French  traveller,  the 
post  bag  was  for  the  second  time  taken  back  to  XJjijL  In  the  month  of 
June,  as  a  last  resource,  Mr.  Hore  entrusted  the  above-mentioned  des- 
patches, to  which  he  added  another,  dated  May  27th,  to  five  veteran 
postmen  attached  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley's  expedition.  B7  these  trusty 
messengers  the  important  documents  were  safely  conveyed  to  Zanzibar, 
and  thence  transmitted  to  England.  Although  a  telegram,  ahready  made 
public,  has  prepared  the  Society's  constituents  and  friends  for  these  letterB, 
their  contents  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  perused  with  keen  interest.  Thursday, 
March  27th,  was  the  date  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Dodgshun's  arrival  at  Ujiji; 
and  on  that  day  week,  viz.,  April  3rd,  our  brother,  as  has,  alas !  been  tbe 
case  with  other  travellers,  died  from  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  fevers 
of  the  country.  His  colleagues,  Messrs.  Hobb  and  Hutlbt,  possessing 
mutual  confidence  and  working  in  entire  harmony,  have,  in  their  respective 
departments,  carried  out  the  Directors'  plans  and  objects  with  much 
efficiency  and  success.  Neither  of  our  brethren  has  suffered  to  any  extent 
from  the  climate ;  provisions  are  plentifril  and  good ;  the  market  is  open^. 
the  people  are  friendly,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that,  with  time 
and  patience,  the  Wajiji  will  become  accessible  to  Christian  teaching. 
The  details  of  Mr.  Dodgshun's  last  hours,  apart  from  the  weary  months 
that  have  intervened  since  the  first  announcement  of  his  death,  possess  in 
themselves  so  mournful  an  interest  that,  without  observing  chronological 
order,  our  first  quotation  is  made  from  Mr.  Here's  letter  of  April  16th : — 

"  It  has  again  become  my  painful  duty  to  report  a  sadly  eventful  day  in  the 
history  of  our  Mission— our  brother  Dodgshun  has  been  taken  from  us,  after  only 
a  week's  stay  here.  We  had  long  been  looking  forward  to  his  arrival  as  bringing 
new  strength  and  companionship  into  our  work.  He  died  quite  suddenly 
(I  beHeve  of  perforation  of  the  stomach),  on  Thursday,  April  3rd,  at  noon, 
just  seven  days  after  his  airivaL    From  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  here  he 
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was  imwelly  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  anything  serious.  I  attributed  his 
symptoiDs,  all  of  which,  with  many  others,  I  have  frequently  experienced  in  the 
weakness  following  feveiB,  to  that  cause,  and  I  think  he  did  so  himself. 

*'Half  an  hour  before  his  death  he  said  he  felt  better.    As  far  as  1  knowy 

Dodgshun  had  suffered  no  very  serious  illness  whilst  with  Broyon,  but  has  very 

frequently  had  *  a  little  fever'  and  various  small  ailments.    He  described  himself 

to  me  as  being,  during  lus  solitary  journey  from  Unyanyembe  to  IJjiji,  very 

languid  and  depressed,  with  frequent  headaches  and  great  weariness.    For  two 

days  after  he  got  here,  he  had  fever,  what  appeared  to  be  quite  the  ordinary,  not 

a  violent,  kind,  and  lay  down  a  good  deal,  but  came  with  us  to  the  ^uri  which 

we  held  with  the  Arabs  the  day  after  his  arrival.    He  continued  this  way  up  to 

the  fdlowing  Tuesday,  with  what  I  did  not  suppose  to  be  anything  more  than 

ordinazy  fever,  doctoring  himself,  and  every  day  doing  a  little  towards  putting  his 

things  to  rights  and  consulting  with  me  on  mission  matters.    On  two  nights  he 

tock  a  dose  of  Dover's  powders  by  my  advice.    On  Tuesday,  he  and  I  together 

looked  over  all  the  stores,  that  he  might  take  charge  of  them ;  and  we  made  plans 

together  as  to  our  future  movements — viz.,  that  he  should  take  charge  of  the 

^tion,  and  I  should  go  about  my  work  on  the  Lake.  On  Wednesday  he  was  just 

what  we  call  *  seedy,'  and  complaiQed  of  nausea  and  of  a  strange  feeling  inside. 

That  afternoon  he  took  a  short  walk  with  me,  at  his  own  proposal,  just  outside 

&e  town.    In  coming  home,  he  said  he  thought  the  fever  was  coming  on  again, 

and  lay  down  ;  he  did  not  join  us  at  the  dinner-table,  but  had  some  arrowroot 

and  milk  by  himself.    In  the  evening,  about  nine  p.m.,  nothing  seemed  unusual 

about  him.    I  retired  to  my  room,  and  he  shut  the  front  door  after  me.    On 

Thursday  morning  he  was  very  thirsty,  and  took  some  more  of  the  milk  pudding. 

Just  after  breakfast,  he  complained  of  nausea,  and  said  he  thought  he  had  better 

have  an  emetic.    I  accordingly  mixed  and  gave  him  one,  but  it  had  no  effect. 

Soon  afterwards  I  gave  him  another  dose  of  salt  at  his  own  request,  followed  by 

waim  water,  but  also  with  no  effect.    Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Hutley  came  and 

aid,  'You  had  better  come  to  Mr.  Dodgshun  ;  I  think  he  is  getting  very  bad.' 

1  mixed  up  a  strong  dose  of  chlorodjme,  but  he  seemed  stupefied  and  helpless,  and 

his  jaws  were  so  closed  that  I  could  not  get  him  to  take  it :  as  I  held  the  glass  to 

bis  lips,  he  said,  in  a  dreamy  kind  of  way,  *  That  medicine  smells  very  nice,'  but 

made  no  effort  to  take  it.   He  then  became  insensible,  and  passed  away  quietly, 

is  one  falling  asleep.    I  could  not  tell  the  exact  moment  of  death.    As  soon  as 

I  foimd  he  could  not  take  the  medicine,  I  adjusted  him  comfortably,  and,  finding 

bis  extremities  cold,  applied  a  jar  of  hot  water  to  his  feet,  and,  heating  a  flannel 

gannent,  rubbed  him  till  all  hope  was  gone.    After  the  first  shock  of  pain,  just 

after  he  vomited  (which  was  about  ten  minutes  before  death),  I  think  he  felt  no. 

nune. 

"This  is  indeed  a  blow  to  us ;  but  much  more  must  it  be  so  to  Mends  at  home. 
There  never  seem  to  be  any  'last  words '  before  death  among  African  travellers  ; 
bat  Dodgshun  wds  ready,  and  there  are  some  most  comfortable  words  in  his  diary 
RGorded  on  two  or  three  occasions,  when  he  thought  death  was  near,  which  will  be 
precious  to  all  to  whom  his  memory  is  dear.  His  faith  was  simple,  and  therefore 
powerful,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  for  him  a  robe  of  righteousness,  glorious 
and  acceptable.  As  you  may  imagine,  every  mournful  duty  had  to  be  performed 
by  mj  own  hands ;  everything  that  Christian  friendship  could  dictate  was  done 
decently  and  in  older.    Mr.  Hutley  made  a  cofiin,  chiefly  of  packing-case  wood 
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whicH  I  wreted  with  eantvud,  and  affixed  a  plate  of  tin  inscribed  with  nitiie  acid. 
I  asked  the  Komaa  Catbolic  miBflionariea  if  they  at  either  of  them  woold 
accompany  m  ;  bnt  they  politely  said  *it  was  not  their  custom  ;*  so  we  walked 
to  Kigoma  with  only  the  twelre  slayes  whom  Kassottr  had  sent  to'iis  as  cairiers, 
and  Mr.  Dodgshnn's  little  boy,  Sambo.  The  grare  was  dng  elose  beside  Mr. 
Thomson's,  at  Kigoma.  I  had  been  long  looking  forward  with  great  i^easore  to 
Mr.  Dodgshnn's  arriral  heare.  I  considered  I  was  holding  hu  nussiffii  station 
until  he  should  arriye,  and  kept  this  in  yiew  in  all  the  domestic:  and  mission 
arrangements.  Mr.  Bodgshnn  had  been  jnst  two  years  trayelling,  and  while  with 
Broyxm  1  fear  both  health  and  spirits  suffered  mneh.  He  was  frugal  in  his  diet 
to  a  feinlt^  and  constantly  partook  of  the  matama  floor,  which  every  one  else 
fonnd  injnriotis.'' 

The  first  question  asked  of  parties  arriying  at  TTjiji  lias  referenoe  to 
''news  of  the  roadr"  Down  to  the  end  of  Noyember,  1878,  intelligenoe 
was  ftkyooFaUe^  the  dhieb  were  reported  to  be  friendly,  and  lliiambo  lynd 
the  Arabs  as  being  at  peaee.  On  the  24th  Januaiy  of  the  present  year 
four  French  priests  amvedi  and  reported  that  while  crossing  the  Mazenga 
Mkali  they  were  attacked  by  robbers,  who  carried  off  twenl^  loads  of  goods, 
and  killed  two  of  their  men.  Further  difficulties  arose  when  IL  Debaise 
subsequently  passed  oyer  the  same  road;  and  it  was  reported  that  Mitambo 
had  declared  war  against  the  Arabs  on  account  of  some  natiyes  haying 
been  taken  prisoners  and  deliyered  to  the  Goyemor  of  Unyanyembe.  The 
following  yersion  is  giyen  by  Mr.  Here  as  "  rumour  and  heazsay,  which 
genenJly  contains  some  truth,  if  it  can  only  be  sifted  out " : — 

^The  Arabs  and  Waswahili  here  are  agreed  (their  source  of  infomurtion 
being  chiefly  their  own  men  from  TJnyanyembe  with  the  Frenchmen)  that 
the  Arabs  and  Mirambo  are  not  at  war ;  that  the  chief  accotmtable  for  the 
stoppage  of  the  road  is  one  whom  Mirambo  would  be  glad  to  see  weakened ; 
that  the  Goyemor  of  TJnyanyembe  is  simply  '  clearing  the  road ; '  and  that 
if  both  the  Governor  and  Mirambo  are  gone  to  the  war,  it  is  as  allies  for 
this  purpose.  All  rumour  comes  to  us  through  the  Arabs,  so  we  may  call  it 
Arabs'  news.  They  confirm  exactly  the  Frenchmen's  news  as  to  the  mmder  of 
the  white  men,  and  add  that  the  Arab  was  also  attacked,  bnt  not  before  he  had  so 
fortified  himself  in  a  boma  that  he  was  able  effectually  to  resist  the  robbers.  The 
Governor  of  TJnyanyembe  is  keeping  everybody  in  TJnyanyembe  for  strength, 
the  Frenchmen's  being  the  last  caravan  allowed  to  depart" 

The  population  of  TJjiji  is  composed  of  three  classes— the  natiyes  of  the 
country,  who  are  styled  Waj^i ;  Arabs,  and  Waswahili,  both  of  the  latter 
befaig  included  under  the  term  Oolonists.  The  position  of  the  IflWoii  in 
regard  to  these  three  ehsses  possesses  undoubted  Importance  and  faiterast 
The  presence  of  Arabs  and  Waswahili  is,  we  rq^ret  to  find,  a  greater 
hindrance  to  missionary  work  than  was  at  first  antidpated. 

<«In  an  undethand  wqr,"  writss  Me.  Hose,  in  Fefanuoy,  ^they  tfiwart  us  at 
eveiry  ste]^  and  ever  with  the  plea  of  loyalty  to  the  Sultan  and  tfmdi^  for 
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oursafety,  wlio  have  been  committed  to  their  care.  Unclcr  the  plea  that  the  Sultan 
haM  aiked  for  us  their  protection  they  tie  ns  up  on  eve^y  h^ndyand  are  so  etopid 
that  they  eneoBiage  and  join  with  the  natived  in  protecting  against  onr  doing 
anything  different  to  what  Stanley  or  Cameron  did.  For  instance,  juBt  now  they 
have  pmrented  me  getting  the  servicee  of  Farhi  and  two  Wajiji  boatmen  (the' 
men  thems^yes  being  desirous  to  go),  because  I  wish  to  make  several  short 
Toyegei^  instead  of  one  long  one  like  Cameron  or  Stanley ;  not  that  I  believe  that 
to  be  their  real  reason,  for  I  can  see  through  nearly  all  their  moves,  which  are^ 
howvfer,  nofne  the  less  hindranees.  Indeed,  so  grossly  ignorant  are  thevy  exc^t 
two  or  three  real  Arabs,  that  were  I  a  staunch  Mohammedan  and  a  slaver,  and 
<l«droas  of  undermining  missionary  projects,  I  'would  most  heartily  abuse  them 
Of  the  eeven  men  we  have  got,  the  result  of  the  proof  of  long  service  is  thL<^, 
that,  except  Faragtdla^  who  is  invaluable,  I  do  not  like  to  have  one  of  them  out 
of  my  sight.  After  much  ahoMiri  I  liave  now  engaged  the  services  of  two  Wan- 
gwcaa  here  for  the  boat ;  one  is  Fundi  Rehani,  who  killed  one  of  his  comrades 
ia  Stanley's  caravan  at  Kagehi  ;  the  other  has  been  some  time  in  Arab  service." 

Again,  under  date  April  16th,  Mr.  Here  writes  : — 

"  Mtmiyi  Heii,  the  so-called  Lewali  of  this  place,  is  away  on  a  trading  expedition 
to  Uviza;  he  went,  away  January  6th,  and  will  probably  not  be  back  here  for 
another  six  weeka.  During  the  absence  of  Muniyi  Hen,  one  Assani  (hie  secretary) 
l^  Biqiposed  to  act  as  his  representative.  This  rascal,  for  he  is  nothing  else  [see, 
'AcnsB  Afidca,'  voL  I.,  pp.  367 — 371],  is  one  of  the  most  bigoted  and  ignorant 
oltiie  Waswahili,  and  by  his  oMneness  and  barely  disguised  viilany  has  rendered 
himself  extremely  obnoxious  to  us.  There  are  some  three  or  four  Arabs  here 
who,  although  they  seem  to  allow  this  man  to  retain  the  position  of  official  leader, 
cannot  in  justice  be  considered  to  be  represented  by  him ;  they  are  friendly  with 
us,  hut  shy  of  taking  any  independent  action.  These  men  are,  apparently,  above 
any  smMtion  for  the  petty  show  of  6fllce^  being  willing  that  such  men  as  Assani 
f'honld  take  the  attendai^  responsibilities  along  with  the  coveted  bigness  of  official 
poeition. 

''One  Abdulla-bin-Suliman,  of  Kasimbo,  a  respectable  old  Arab,  has  miost 
nttikedly  kepi  o^t  of  the  whole  business :  and  with  the  Qovemor  and  Arabs  at 
Unyanyembe^Mr.  Dodgshun  was  on  the  best  of  terms.  I  quite  believe  that  were 
the  leadeis  of  the  Ujiji  community  real  Arabs,  such  as  are  at  Unyanyembe,  we 
{i&oold  have  had  no  trouble  hei^  These  Waswahili,  in  their  ignorance,  will  not 
btliei^  bat  that  we  are  agents  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  for 
otherwise  spying  out  and  reporting  their  wrong-doings,  and  that  by  the  hoisting 
of  our  flag*  we  shall  become  possessed  of  some  mysterious  power  which  will  be 
their  min.'' 

Jtn  Dedgsitisi  hiwigbt  with,  him  to  Ujyu.on  bid  aRimltheve  in  Miaebi 
lettets  addiWMd  to  the  Minioii  by  Uie OMreotors^  and  by  Df.  Kirk;  alia  » 
letter  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  Mmjiyi  Heri  aad  the  .t)tber  Arabs  of 
TJijjii  requestiog  them  to  permit  themissioneries  to  acquire  laud  or  property 
■s  might  be  needed,  and  not  to  hinder  them  in  their  work. 

'^  requested:  Ibe  Arabs  to  auemble,"  adds  Mr.  Hore,  <<tiiatlniigbt  MiSfvA 
tbnsleHan.fcO'tfaeBi.to  be  opsned  hefive  cvsiybody  eonsemecL  This-bskkg 
qtte*  ih  asooetaMeMkith.  their  wvy  of  doing  things^  they  aewBitiled:  thenext 
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day,  and  I  produced  tbe  letters.  I  said  to  them,  ^Wheii  we  first  arrived 
here  we  told  7011  the  purpose  for  which  we  had  come,  and  assured  you  o£ 
our  desire  to  be  Mends  with  you ;  we  have  now  been  here  for  seven  months, 
placed  under  restrictions  by  you  which  have  much  hindered  us,  in  consequence 
of  your  not  crediting  our  statements ;  but,- not  wishing  to  make  any  trouble,  we 
have  patiently  waited  for  these  letters,  which  we  now  hope  will  assure  you  that 
we  have  been  speaking  the  truth.'  After  the  letters  had  been  read^  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  at  the  request  of  the  Arabs  that  they  might  consult  together,  and 
also,  they  said,  with  the  Wajiji.  .  The  ^tenor  of  Dr.  Kirk's  letter  is  to  this  effect, 
viz.,  it  requests  the  Arabs  that,  should  we  require  to  build  a  house,  &C.,  or  get  a 
piece  of  land  to  build  upon  and  make  jhflmbasy  they  should  not  hinder  us  from 
so  doing  by  such  restrictions  as  they  have  hitherto  placed  upon  us.  They  take  it, 
however,  to  mean  that  now,  in  addition  to  being  committed  to  their  care,  they 
are  also  requested  to  find  for  us  a  house  and  shamha;  they  also  consider  that  our 
position  is  not  one  of  freedom,  with  their  assistance  should  it  be  required,  but 
that  we  are  committed  to  them,  and  therefore  should  do  as  they  tell  us  and  not 
as  we  wish  to  do.  This  is,  of  course,  all  a  piece  of  acting  on  their  part,  but  that 
is  the  position  they  assume. 

«  During  the  seven  months  of  our  stay  here  we  have  done  much  towards  making 
friends  with  the  natives ;  they  have  closely  observed  us,  and  admit  that  they  can 
see  nothing  bad  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Arabs  is  so  powerful  that  they,  the* 
Wajiji,  are  afraid  to  make  any  definite  negotiations  with  us  apart  from  the  Arabs. 

'<  We  have  carefully  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  local  chie^  or  Mteko- Abe, 
and  he  is  only  prevented  from  being  openly  our  friend  by  the  influence  above- 
mentioned." 

"  My  invaluable  man,  FaragaUa,  can  now  talk  Eijiji,  and  the  Wajiji  are  now 
beginning  to  see  the  force  of  our  words  :  *  We  are  not  children  to  want  the  Arabs 
to  speak  for  us ;  we  want  to  speak  face  to  face  with  you.'  The  Wajiji  say,  *  We  like 
these  white  men,  although  we  have  not  yet  had  much  dealings  with  them,  and 
the  Wajiji,  since  they  have  been  here,  have  been  able  to  go  to  and  fro  to  the 
market  without  being  molested,  and  we  see  by  their  doth  that  these  Arabs  have 
been  palming  off  rubbish  upon  us.' " 

The  Wajiji  expect  tribute  from  all  comersy  as  will  be  seen^  from  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs.  The  English  missionaries^  hqweveri  have  seoured  a  plaoe 
in  their  regard  which  contrasts  fieiYOurably.jwith  their  feelings  towards ^ 
iheir  Arab  visitors,  and  which  augurs  wellibr  the  success  of  the  foimieor.in  ; 
their  efforts  to  bless  them  both  for  time  and  eternity  :  '  '  '  ''^^  '  ' 

<^The  Arab  merchants  arriving  here  pay  hongo  to  the  Wajiji ;  we  have  paid' 
this  hongo,  amounting  in  our  case  to  twenty-eight  cloths.  The  demand  was  made 
very  gently,  and  the  same  good-will  expressed  after  payment  as  if  it  had  been  a 
present  When  asked  for  our  words  and  as  to  what  we  wanted  in  the  country,.  ' 
we  told  them  that  we  required  nothing  from  them  except  that  they  would  be.  our 
friends ;  that  they  would  look  at  us  with  their  own  eyes  and  judge  us  accordingly  ;. 
and  that,  as  strangers  come  peaceably  to  their  countty,  they  would  give  us  a  place 
to  live. 

./*  They  said,  •  Those  are  very  good  words ; '  and  especially  about  the  eyes,  *  The 

wprdsjare  very  good  ;'  and  about  the  place  to  live,  «Yes,  certainly,  but' 

then  .there  is  always  a  hesitation  and  murmuring  about  the  Arabs,  and  hints  that. 
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we  must  wait  a  little  and  be  *  pole-pole,*  &c  As  to  their  children,  *  Yes,  when 
Tou  get  settled  we  will  bring  you  our  children  to  be  taught ;  that  is  very  good,, 
and  these  Arabs  have  never  ofifered  to  do  that ;  but  we  cannot  give  up  our 
slaves  to  you,  which  we  understand  is  the  chief  thing  you  want* ! !  This  last 
ftknder  has  had  moie  effect  on  them  than  anything  else. 

•*  However,  I  am  sure  we  are  gradually  getting  a  hold  upon  the  Kijiji  affections, 
and,  though  it  will  be  a  matter  of  time  and  probably  some  expense,  with  God's 
help  His  work  will,  ere  long,  flourish  in  this  poor  dark  country.  I  have  care- 
folly  studied  the  method  of  treating  both  Arabs  and  natives  with  a  due  regard 
to  economy  without  meanness — and  this  requires  a  sharp  looking  after,  for  the 
Arabs  would  have  us  pay  dearly  for  what  they  get  themselves  for  next  to  nothing.** 

Another  question  intimately  connected  with  the  opening  up  of  the: 
Mlnm  is  that  of  the  traffic  in  dayeB.  The  details  given  below  place 
this  matter  in  a  dear  light : — 

"The  slave  trade  at  Ujiji  is  merely  a  small  local  affair — slaves  captured  in 

w,  &C.,  amongst  surrounding  tribes,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  till  they 

nnally  oome  to  a  stand  in  some  Arab's  shamba:  this  used  to  be  done  in  the 

market,  but  since  we  came  here,  it  has  all  been  kept  out  of  sight    Once  only 

some  Wajiji  offered  us  a  slave  for  sale  as  they  passed  by  our  Cem6e.    The  traders 

owning  these  domestic  slaves  have  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  of  them  (I  think 

Muniyi  Heri  reaches  the  larger  number) ;  they  are  their  domestics,  boatmen,. 

caxriers,  bodyguard,  and  cultivators,  and,  of  course,  form  the  principal  population 

of  the  place,  filling  up  with  huts  the  spaces  between  their  masters*  larger  houses. 

*^  Slavery  amongst  the  natives  is  another  matter.    The  Wajiji  are  great  slave 

hoklers,  slaves  being  as  common  as  domestic  servants  at  home ;  but  no  great 

numbers  are  owned  by  individuals  as  among  the  Arabs.     A  common  present 

between  chiefis  is  one  or  two^  slaves,  and  Mirambo  sends  small  parties  from  time 

to  time  to  buy  both  slaves  and  ivory.    When  the  Portuguese  and  Arab  slave 

trades  are  crushed  out,  or  nearly  so,  we  shall  see  and  more  fully  realise  the  extent 

of  native  slavery,  or  slave  customs,  which  cover  the  continent  through  its  length 

and  breadth.    The  former  will  have  cost  an  immense  outlay  of  the  power  and 

influence  of  civilised  Europe  ere  it  is  swept  away.    The  latter  will  take  years  of 

Cuthfol  nussion  labour  to  eradicate. 
^  To  fulfil  my  promise  to  an  Arab,  to  whom  I  said,  *  We  do  not  want  to  buy 

except  for  our  own  use ;  but  I  will  send  your  words  to  England,*  I  add  these 

few  lines  :— 
^The  Arabs  say, '  If  the  white  men  will  come  here  and  buy,  we  will  grow  as 

much  sugar  and  rice,  and  spice  and  oil,  &c.,  &c,  as  they  want,  and  would  much 

nther  get  our  money  in  that  way,  than  in  dangerous  [and,  as  they  admit  one  by 

one  privately,  illegal]  slave  hunting.' 
"I  keep  telling  them  that  the  slave  trade  is  dying  out,  and  they  had  better 

look  to  something  else  before  they  are  left  in  the  lurch.** 

We  trust  that  ere  this  Messrs.  Here  and  Hutleyhaye  been  joined  at  Ujiji 
by  the  Ber.  W.  Obiffith  and  Dr.  Southok.'  The  two  former  brethren 
bate  gained  oonmderable  experience  with  r^gftrd  to  the  character  of  the- 
p^le^  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  and  the  bMt  methods  of  carrying  on 
nunon  work    A  division  of  labonr  agreed  upon  between  them  has  worked 
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will^  and  the  ability  of  eaah  is  manifcst.  Whtn  antioipatiag  »  jonmey  in 
seaioh  of  Mr.  DodgBhun,  Mr.  Hore  writes  of  his  colleague :  "  Mr.  Hatley 
will  beaUeto  'bold  the  fort'  while  I  am  gone;  mission  work  would  not  be 
hindered;  besides^  Mr.  Hatley  is  a  &r  better  lingpiist  than  myael£" 
Turning  to  the  question  of  provisions  and  states^  our  brother  obawrfos  ^ — 

^'Eood  oontinnoB  cheap  and  plentiful ;  the  market  is  a  great  blessing — ^it 
fluotnates  frequently,  but  the  cause  can  generally  be  seen ;  a  recent  rise  in  prices 
was  caused  by  the  sadden  aniyal  of  several  caravans  of  ivory  from  Manyuema. 
We  are  doing  a  little  better  with  the  garden  just  now.  One  of  our  new  men 
formerly  worked  in  an  Arab's  garden,  and  under  his  advice  and  care  we  have 
onions  now  coming  up,  and  some  of  the  seeds  from  Cape  Colony  are  showing  signs 
of  life.  We  have  a  good  plot  of  sweet  potatoes.  The  vegetable  called  nyimibo — 
mentioned  by  Livingstone  as  being  very  wholesome — ^is  now  procurable  in  the 
market ;  we  find  them  very  good  and  much  like  potatoes ;  in  shape  and  size  they 
are  like  good>sized  long  radishes  with  blunt  tails,  in  colour  and  texture  like 
English  potatoes,  but  stringy  outside.  Qood  beef  is  not  procurable.  Fish,  fowls, 
and  goat's  flesh  are  plentiful ;  also  eggs  and  butter. 

'''Havinga  good  supply  of  sugar  we  have  tried  preserving,  and  suceeeded  very  well 
with  lemon  marmalade  and  jam  of  bananas  and  guavas.  Mr.  Hutiey  has  acquired 
the  art  of  bread-making,  and  we  occasionally  have  an  excellent  loaf.  We  both 
find  the  maize  meal  wholesome ;  it  is  capable  of  being  made  into  a  variety  of 
puddings.  If  I  were  asked  of  what  am  1  in  want  in  the  shape  of  food,  I  would 
say,  first,  cabbages ;  second,  rhubarb  :  and  lo,  only  to-day,  Mr.  Hutiey  talis  me  that 
some  savoy  cabbage  seeds  are  showing  signs  of  life  !  so  we  may  yet^  with  oare, 
obtain  several  of  the  English  vegetables,  which  beat  anything  in  this  oountiy, 
with  all  its  luxuriance. 

'^  Wheat  planting  begins  in  a  few  days,  at  which  we  shall  also  have  a  try.  1 
thinkit  probable  we  shall  be  able  to  proems '  whole-wheat  meal '  from  XJnyanyembe 
in  the  season  at  a  reasonable  price.  Men  who  know  the  roads  in  the  forest  go  to 
XJnyanyembe  in  eight  days ;  this  seems  to  us  very  near.'' 

On  his  settlementat  Ujiji  Mr.  Hore  hired  a  small  vessel,  which  he  named 
*the  CioUabash,  and  fitted  it  up  with  such  appliances  as  were  necessary  fi>r 
e:q>loring.  L.  a  Tavgantika  and  its  adjacent  rivecp.  In  this  vesBal  our 
brother  has  since*  made  several  voyages.  Be&fpeoting  the  work^.  he 
reports : — 

"After  writing  my  letter  dated  February  25th,  I  made  a  voyage  on  the  Lake. 
1  was  eight  days  away  exploring  the  coasts  of  Ujiji,  Ukaranga,  and  Ukawendii 
and  the  Malagarasi  and  Eibwe  Rivers,  and  we  got  past  the  dreaded.  Eabogo  with- 
out the  usual  ofifering  to  the  demon  and  his  wife,  though  my  men  reiboostcated 
with  me  that  it  was  a  headstrong  proceeding. 

"  A  few  days  after  despatching  the  mail  of  April  19th,  1  started  on  anothSir 
voyage^  and  was  twenty-eight  days  away — ^returning  on  the  SBnd  May.     1  visitecl  : 
Uguhha,  and  explored  the  mouth  of  the  Lukuga  Bivar,,which.I-  now  annasnce  to  I 
be  the  veritable  outlet  of  the  Lake. 

« I  descended  the  river  in  a  canoe  as  &r  as  where  the  Mitwanse  (which  is  now 
swept  away)  used  to  be,  and  landed  at  Stsnley^fi  filrtiiest  I  lilen  waBced  for  six 
hoDZs  good,  and  nwantsd  the  Kijaaga-  ndge,  wMoh  is  tether  down  river  than 
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Stinley  places  it ;  here  I  slept — getting  latitude  by  stars,  and  good  bearings, 
and  had  a  glarioos  bird's-eye  view  of  the  river  from  above  where  I  landed  far 
into  Urna.    It  is  a  wide  and  very  swift  river. 

^  I  cannot  possibly  give  yon  a  full  account  of  my  visit  to  Uguhha,  but  I  wi  1 
tell  you  that  I  have  made,  I  think,  good  friends  of  the  Sultan  and  his  nephew 
(his  suoeeasorX  and,  if  the  Directors  are  prepared  to  fonn  another  station,  which 
inelndes,  tilioi^^h  to  a  very  much  smaller  extent,  the  Arab-resident  element,  here^ 
at  any  ntte,  ia  one  eligible  jdace,  Uguhha,  by  general  consent,  is  the  gateway 
from  Tanganyika  to  the  West 

**"  There  is  no  harbour  here,  so  I  have  to  keep  the  '  calabash '  either  in  the 
month  of  the  Liuche  Eiver  or  in  the  inlet  at  Bangwe  ;  the  latter  is  the  better  and 
safer  place,  but  involves  a  walk  of  nearly  six  miles  to  reach  it. 

"  I  have  great  trouble  with  my  sailors,  who  of  course  are  not  sailors.  On  one 
<iccafiion,  I  was  close  oflF  Cape  Kixmgwe.  About  two  a.m.,  pitch  dark,  a  heiivy 
squall  burst  on  us  from  the  northward,  with  sheets  of  rain.  I  could  not  see 
one  foot  in  front  of  my  eyes.  This  lasted  for  two  or  three  hours,  the  boat  sweep- 
ing along  at  a  great  rate  without  a  stitch  of  canvas,  and  a  nasty  foaming  sea.  All 
cii  men  became  perfectly  helpless,  and  huddled  together  inside  the  cabin.  The 
L'ood  little  binnacle,  however,  kept  the  compass-lamp  burning,  and  by  it  only  I 
knew  wbeare  to  steer  *  had  it  gone  out,  none  of  them  could  have  put  it  to  rights. 
I  could  &ot  poeaibly  let  go  the  tiller ;  they  were  perfectly  unable  to  work  the 
jaddles  had  they  ^^en  required,  and  it  was  only  after  roaring  myself  hoarse  at 
them  that  I  could  rouse  them  to  bale  the  water  out.  When  they  get  home  they 
5trut  about  with  a  little  cane  in  their  hands,  and  boast  of  their  sailorising." 

We  cannot  better  close  the  present  series  of  Extracts  than  by  inserting, 
for  the  encooragement  of  all  friends  interested  in  the  Central  African 
MiBBion,  the  following  hopeful  words  from  one  of  Mr.  Here's  latest  com- 
munications : — 

"  I  trost,"  he  writes,  "  no  one  will  call  this  mission  disastrous,  or  condemn 
Ujiji  hastily  as  unhealthy.  It  is  certainly  much  healthier  than  Zanzibar,  and 
Ixith  Mr.  Hutley  and  myself  were  never  more  persistent  in  our  determination 
tn  go  on.  Certainly  we  want  more  help,  but  the  work  is  gcimg  on.  We  are  living 
'lown  native  prejudices  and  suspicions,  and  the  lies  of  slanderers.  We  will  slacken 
no  effort  to  carry  on  this  work ;  and  I  am  speaking,  not  at  home,  but  in  the  midst 
of  ^e  work  and  its  difficulties.  May  God  induce  His  stewards  to  do  their  part, 
aod  see  in  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  ranks  only  cause  for  new  and  earnest  effort. 
I  commenced  this  letter  with  but  mournful  news ;  I  desire  to  close  it  with  an 
«xpK8ffion  of  thankfulness  to  Qod  for  what  health  and  strength  and  success  He 
bas  given  us,  and  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  missionary  hearts  to  apply  their 
means  and  strength  with  renewed  vigotir  to  this  work,  and  to  be  assured  that, 
however  cavillers  may  talk  of  disaster,  there  is  no  despondency  here." 

On  the  ere  of  goiog  to  poress  the  Directors  have*  received  a  telegram 
fnDm  the  Sodot/s  agents  in  ZaaEibor,  to  the  following  effect  >—**  He  Rer. 
V.  GfinrrrB  and  Dr.  SouTffoir  anived  at  TTjiji  on  the  23td  September ; 
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ni.— gtatebtle  Cmratrg — 'S^t  Jfonntaht, 

HOPE  FOUKTATN  is  one  of  a  group  of  six  stations  extending  some  Ato  hundred 
nules  north  of  the  Kurumak,  and  forming  the  Society's  miasion  in  CxntbaIt 
Sovm  Africa.  Together  with  Intati,  it  forms  the  IffATEBXLB  branch,  the  most 
northerly  of  that  mission,  and  extending  within  a  few  days*  jonmey  of  the  Victoria 
Falls.  The  mission  at  Intati  was  commenced  in  1859,  and  that  at  Hops  Fouhtain  in 
1871.    Present  missionaries  at  Hope  Fountain,  Bevs.  0. 1).  Hblm  and  J.  OocKnr. 

In  1870,  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  well-known  Matebele  Chief 
MosKLiKATSE,  his  successor  LiTFENGnLAy  with  a  portion  of  the  people,  left 
Inyati  for  a  new  location  some  fifty  miles  to  the  sonthwarcL     It  was  at 
this  period    that  the  Society's  mission  station  was  formed    at  Hope. 
FouNTAiif.    As  its  name  indicates  the  town  is  well  supplied  with  water, 
while  its  situation  in  a  valley  lying  at  right  angles  with  the  ooean  renders 
it  remarkably  healthy ;  indeed  the  climate  may  be  described  as  temperate 
rather  than  tropical.      Apart,  however,  fh)m  its  physical  features,  the 
locality  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  mission  station,  being  surrounded  by 
native  kraals  which,  although  taken  separately  are  but  limited  in  extent, 
when  taken  in  the  aggregate  form  a  considerable  population  within  reach  of 
missionary  work  and  influence.    All  the  reports  which  have  reached  this 
country  respecting  the  Matebele  tribes  concur  in  describing  them  as 
being  in  the  lowest  stage  of  moral  and  spiritual  degradation.     The  most 
recent  testimony  is  from  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cockin,  who  left  England  in 
the  year  1877.    He  says,  "  They  are  cruel,  cowardly,  with  exceptions, 
treacherous,  grossly  superstitious,  lustful,  and  lazy,  beyond  anything  I 
have  seen  among  the  other  tribes  through  which  I  have  passed."    Equally 
uniform,  alas !  are  the  statements  of  our  brethren  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  lodgment  for  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth  in  this  hard  and 
uncultivated  soil;  hence  the  apparent    unproductiveness  of   missionaiy 
^bour  as  hitherto  carried  on  in  Matebele-land.    The  outlook,  however, 
is  not  entirely  dark ;  already  there  are  indications  that  the  night  of  toil 
will  ere  long  be  followed  by  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  these  African 
tribes.    The  aspect  in  which  they  at  present  stand  with  regard  to  the 
Gospel  can  be  best  understood  by  a  description  of  their  numerous  super- 
stitions. 

^  The  first  thing  which  struck  me,"  writes  Mr.  Gockin,  ^  was  the  absence  of 
amulets  and  charms.  I  have  inquired  about  this.  One  native  assured  me 
that  the  Amandebele  never  use  them  about  their  persons.  But  one  man  who 
came  to  the  station  had  a  lion's  claw  fi»tened  by  a  string  roimd  his  necJE.  He 
told  me  he  wore  it  so  that  he  might  shoot  straight  Certainly  their  use  ismuch 
less  than  amongst  the  Bakwena  and  Bamangwato.  '  Theit^fidth  in  witohctaft  it 
unbounded.    Scarcely  a  Leswena— slaves  who  formerly  occupied  all  this  oountiy 
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— ^visits  the  place,  bringing  in  rice,  tobacco,  and  mats  for  sale,  who  has  not 
a  set  of  four  pieces  of  wood  mdely  carded.    These  he  uses  as  dice  or  as  cards  to 
tell  fbitimes,  discover  thieves,  &c.    The  Amandebele  do  not  understand  how  to 
use  them,  but  they  place  great  fiedth  in  the  Amaswena  (Mashona).    More  terrible 
in  its  practical  results  is  their  fiedth  in  loyaing — bewitching — and  at  present  it  is 
having  full  swing.    The  people  have  destroyed  almost  all  the  Amaswena  kraals 
fcff  some  distance  by  their  cruel,  bloodthirsty  raids.    Latterly  some  of  the  kraals 
attacked  have  shown  fight ;  and  being  many  days  away,  and  the  towns  denser, 
ihe  Amandebele  are  becoming  afraid  to  go  there  so  much.    Cattle  and  sheep  and 
slaves  not  coming  in  so  freely  now  from  these  distant  raids,  the  people  are  con- 
stantly bringing  accusations  of  bewitching  against  those  who  have  collected  a* 
few  cattle.    I  am  told — ^but  for  this  I  cannot  vouch — that  not  a  day  passes  without 
some  one  in  the  country  being  put  to  death  on  this  account    This  I  know,  that  a 
short  time  ago  Cokotwayo,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  being  ill,  brought  this  chaige 
gainst  a  number  of  people  in  his  own  town  and  in  neighbouring  kraals.    The 
result  was  that  nine  people  were  beaten  to  death,  and  another  would  have  met 
the  same  fj&te  had  he  not  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  fled.    Another  great  case 
is  now  being  argued  before  the  king  and  two  indunas.    It  commenced  about  a 
stolen  hammer ;  since  then  snakes,  crocodiles,  and  all  the  other  ingredients  of  a 
gemune  witchcraft  have  been  brought  into  the  case.    Soon  the  isanusa  or  witch 
doctor  will  be  called  in  to  smell  out  the  amaloya  or  wizards,  and  then  it  will  be 
killing. 

**  Certain  snakes — Charmless — are  termed  amahlozi ;  they  are  of  different  colours 

and  sizes,  but  they  are  regarded  as  beneficent  spirits,  and  the  people  treat  them 

with  reverence.    A  characteristic  incident  occurred  a  few  months  ago.    A  trader 

being  about  to  leave  the  country  was  packing  up  his  goods.    In  doing  so,  he  came 

aeroes  a  thin  greenish  snake  about  eighteen  inches  long.    This  he  immediately 

kiUed.    The  natives  were  very  indignant  about  it,  and  comphdmed  to  the  king. 

*  Alley  has  had  an  inhlozi  in  his  house.    All  these  months  it  has  been  taking  care 

of  him,  and  now  when  he  is  going  away,  the  ungrateful  fellow  has  killed  it.' 

^  Yes,*  said  the  king,  '  it  is  so,  but  these  Amakiwa  (Englishmen)  don't  know  any 

better,  poor  fellows.'    Natives  always  like  a  pool  of  water  out  of  which  they  have- 

seen  a  snake  come.     On  the  other  hand  there  is  scarcely  anything  they  dread 

more  than  to  be  bitten  by  a  crab,  as  such  are  sure,  so  they  say,  never  to  have 

children.    About  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  East  of  Gubuluwayo — the 

chief  town — ^there  is  a  very  striking,  flat-topped,  isolated  mountain,  named 

'  Intaba  Yenyoga,'  or  the  snake  mountain.    As  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can 

see,  in  the  shape  of  the  mountain  to  suggest  that  name,  I  have  very  little  doubt 

that  it  is  r^arded  as  in  some  peculiar  manner  the  home  of  the  snake  spirit. 

Certain  it  is  that  there  is  a  superstition  connected  with  the  mountain.    When  it 

is  lauung  no  native  will  point  towards  it,  for  if  they  do,  they  say,  the  rain  will^ 

stop  and  cold  will  come.    All  the  cold  comes  from  there.    The  king  punishes 

vith  death  anyone  killing  a  crocodile  except  by  his  orders,  as  its  flesh  is  supposed 

to  be  medicine  used  for  bewitching  people." 

Of  a  higher  order  are  gods  of  another  class,  in  whom  the  natives  repose 
gnat  fiiith,  and  who  form  as  it  were  a  Matebele  priesthood.  These  are 
inen,  residing  at  different  centres,  to  whom  have  been  assigned  the- 
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attribates  of  deity.  When,  however,  the  claims  of  their  gods  to  this 
distinction  are  challenged,  their  votaries  are  fain  to  admit  the  inoon- 
sistency  of  their  beliefs.    Mr.  Gockin  writes  : — 

'^  Amongst  the  Amaswena  (Mashona)  are  numbers  of  men  who  claim  to  be  godfi. 
To  the  east,  amongst  the  Amatoppo  Mountains  th^e  is  a  town  named  Emat- 
jetjeni,  to  the  south  is  another  named  Enjeleli,  and  to  the  sou^-west  is  a  third, 
named  Umkombo.    These  belong  to  a  man  named  IJngwali,  a  god  in  whom  the 
Matebele  have  great  faith.    They  say  he  is  not  a  man,  but  a  spirit,  that  you  cannot 
see  bim,  nor  feel  bim.    He  dwells  in  a  cave  or  series  of  caves,  and  when  anyone 
approaches,  a  strange,  rumbling  sound  is  heard.    When  they  tell  me  he  is  a  spirit, 
I  as^  them  what  does  h6  then  want  with  isijeesa  (or  maize  food),  cattle,  wives,  &c. 
To  the  north  are  a  god,  also  a  goddess.    The  name  of  the  goddess  is  Salugazani. 
The  people  say  she  has  only  one  eye,  one  ear,  one  nostril,  one  arm,  and  one  leg. 
When  I  ask  how  many  mouths  and  stomachs  she  has,  they  cannot  answer,  except 
with  a  burst  of  laughter,  for  somehow  or  other  these  great  gods  and  goddesses, 
who  can  bring  on  or  avert  disease  amongst  the  people,  cannot  stay  the  cravings 
-of  their  stomachs  except  with  the  carnal  food  of  which  ordinary  mortals  partake  ; 
and,  judging  from  the  number  of  cattle  and  the  amount  of  com  they  consxune, 
their  appetites  must  be  enormous.    When  1  am  insisting  upon  the  fact  that  they 
are  only  men  and  not  gods,  it  is  to  them  an  unanswerable  question.     How  is  it, 
then,  that  they  being  gods,  have  to  come  to  the  white  men  to  beg  for  blankets 
to  cover  them  from  the  cold.    Mrs.  Salugazani  has  a  son  named  Mondola.    He 
also  partakes  of  the  divine  nature.    The  name  of  her  husband  does  not  appear. 
Judging  by  the  general  character  of  African  ladies,  I  should  say  that  his  name 
is  Mr.  Legion.    Not  very  fai  from  Emhlangeni — Inyati  Mission  Station — ^there 
dwells  another  god  named  Ujugwa.     1  have  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance. 
One  Sabbath  I  was  sent  for  by  the  king  to  see  a  child  at  Qubuluwayo,  who  had 
heen  kicked  by  a  horse.    When  I  arrived  at  the  king's  house,  I  had  to  wait  some 
little  time,  as  the  king  was  lying  dowiL    So  1  had  leisure  to  take  a  mental  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Ujugwa.    He  was  the  front  man  of  a  group  of  performers,  con- 
sisting of,  besides  himself,  his  drummer,  who  beat  his  sacred  drum, — a  calabash, 
of  which  one  end  was  cut  away,  and  over  the  opening  thus  made  a  skin  was 
drawn  tightly.    Round  the  outside  of  the  drum  were  a  number  of  shells  ;  and 
a  group  of  girls  who  acted  as  chorus,  and  who  at  every  pause  made  by  Ujugwa, 
clapped  their  hands  and  chanted  a  refrain.    Ujugwa  is  a  young  man  about  five 
and  twenty  years  old,  sparely  built,  undersized.      His  mouth  is  large,  and,  1 
know  no  more  thoroughly  expressive  word,  slobby.    His  eyes  are  large,  bleared, 
and  roll  slowly  about  when  performing,  or  when  he  knows  he  is  being  watched- 
I  have  quietly  watched  him  when  he  did  not  notice  me,  then  his  eyes  were  quick 
enough  and  inquisitive.    His  hair  is  curiously  twisted,  so  as  to  project  behind 
and  before  spear-like  ;  the  remainder  hangs  down  at  either  side  in — ^for  a  native 
— long  cxala.    In  his  hand  he  held  a  number  of  extremely  small  calabashes, 
such  as  the  Amaswena  make  snuff-boxes  of,  strung  together ;  these  being  diy 
and  hollow,  produce  a  peculiar  noise — ^half  rattle,  half  rumble — ^when  shaken. 
Ujugwa  was  squatted  on  the  ground,  his  legs,  sailor  fashion,  his  head  thrown  far 
back  tiU  it  seemed  as  if  the  slightest  prick  in  the  front  of  the  neck  would  can^  i^ 
to  split     One  hand,  grasping  the  string  of  calabashes,  was  so  placed  that  the 
back  of  the  hand  rested  on  his  lumber  vertebiso.    In  tibis  position  he  k«pt  up  ft 
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mcGdsdoTL  of  spasmodic  jerks,  at  the  same  time  chanting  yarioas  expressions. 
These  seemed  rather  to  drop  or  roll  out  of  his  month  than  to  be  sung.  Of  course 
they  were  in  falsetto.  All  the  while  he  gently  rustled  his  calabash  circlet. 
I  watched  him  for  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  he  eent  in  a  message 
to  the  kiog,  which  I  could  not  hear.  But  I  heard  the  answer : — '  Yes,  he  could 
rest  now,  and  the  king  thanked  him.' " 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  belief  which  has  reference  to  the  worship 

of  the  spirits  of  ancestors.     The  extent  to  which  this  prevails  is  uncertain. 

f 

The  following  is  an  illustration  in  point : — 

**  About  the  middle  of  October,"  writes  the  missionary,  '^  a  patient,  who  was 
inder  treatmoit  for  an  ulcer  on  the  instep,  the  result  of  a  snake  bite,  said  she 
most  go  home,  as  all  her  people  were  going  to  pray  to  the  spirits  of  their  fathers. 
Her  foot  was  almost  healed,  but  required  another  week  or  so  of  attention.  Some 
of  the  traders  have  told  me  that  on  certain  occasions,  when  they  have  gone  up 
to  eee  the  king,  they  have  had  to  wait,  as  he  was  praying  to  the  ancestors — 
wfae&er  of  himself  only,  or  of  the  whole  nation,  I  have  not  learned.  They 
dfiscribe  the  ceremony  as  being  very  impressive.  All  the  people  remain  in  dead 
sOeDee,  whilst  he  slowly  walks  round  the  kiaal,  stopping  at  intervals  to  point 
with  a  long  rod  and  to  utter  some  prayer  or  incantation.  Everything  belonging 
to  Umzilikaae — ^Mozilikatse  is  a  Sechuana  fonn  of  the  name — ^is  preserved  with 
the  greatest  reverKice.  Last  year  a  grass  fire  occurred  near  to  his  grave,  and 
some  things  over  the  grave,  or  near  to  it,  were  consumed.  The  spirit  of  Urn- 
zQifaae  was  appeased  by  the  massacre  of  all  the  people — ^slaves — of  three  villages 
near  to  the  scene.  The  number  of  persons  slaughtered  was  variously  estimated 
at  from  fifty  to  two  hundred." 

The  despotic  rule  under  which  the  Matebele  tribes  are  held  and  the 
universal  fear  which  their  present  chief  Lupengula  inspires,  tend  to  render 
the  natives  very  reticent  with  regard  to  the  new  teaching.  That  a  leaven 
of  Quristianity  is  stirring  this  mass  of  heathenism,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
bat  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  movement  must  for  some  time  remain 
matter  of  conjecture.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "  How  has  misssionary 
teaching  influenced  the  beliefs  and  life  of  the  people )  **  Mr.  Cockin 
writes: — 

'' As  fieff  as  the  immense  majority  are  concerned,  the  rise  is  so  slight,  if  any, 
above  zero,  that  he  would  be  bold  who  would  assert  that  it  is  one  degree.  That 
no  influence  has  been  exerted  would  seem  to  me  an  impossibility.  But  I  think 
that  it  is  the  lives  rather  than  the  teaching  which  has  impressed  the  people. 
Short  as  the  time  is  whidi  I  have  spent  here,  I  have  been  compelled  to  notice  the 
gnato'  respect  in  which  the  missionary  is  held  as  compared  with  a  trader. 
Peihaps  some  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them  consider  us  as  '  big 
medicme.'  Mr.  Elliott's  magic  lantern,  and  my  electric  machine,  and,  I  think, 
sbove  all  to  those  who  know  of  it,  my  chloroform  are  things  which,  spite  of  all 
oor  explanations,  they  cannot  help  regarding  as  part  of  the  medicine  given  us  by 
TTmHrno  Wolwanhle,  the  god  of  the  sea, — ^to  wit,  Her  Graeious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria.  They  are  completely  puzzled  when  I  tell  them  my  home  is  to  the 
north-west,  beyond  the  Zambezi ;  their  theory  of  the  white  men  is  that  they 
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dwell  with  their  king  in  the  oceaiL  That  he  sends  them  with  guns,  powder, 
i)lanket8,  and  beads — all  of  which  grow  in  the  ocean — ^to  buy  ivory  for  him  to  eat 
and  feathers  for  him  to  wear.  They  were  very  much  astonished  when  I  explained 
to  them  the  manufEicture  of  calicoes  and  blankets.  Of  couise,  being  a  Bradfordian, 
all  the  processes  of  spinning,  weaving,  &c,  are  perfectly  familiar  to  me.  A  common 
saying  amongst  those  who  have  been  much  amongst  the  white  people,  and  have 
seen  some  of  our  curiosities,  is, '  There  is  nothing  which  the  white  men  cannot  do 
except  turn  back  death  ;  and,'  some  add,  *they  only  die  because  then  they  go  up 
above.' 

''There  is  a  smaller  circle  in  which  the  missionaiy  influence  is  more  pro- 
nounced. At  Inyati — ^the  people  who  formerly  were  at  the  Inyati  Station  are 
now  about  two  miles  from  here ;  wherever  they  form  their  town  is  In3^ti,  or  the 
Buffalo — ^thare  are  three  or  four  who  can  read  very  nicely,  and  I  am  told  that  they 
constantly  read  their  Bibles.  They  rarely  come  to  service  now,  but  Mr.  Helm 
goes  over  every  Sabbath  to  preach  there,  when  his  congregations  vary.  The 
people  of  Emungeni,  a  small  town  on  the  hill  at  the  back  of  our  place,  never 
dig  on  Sundays  unless  they  have  failed  to  hear  the  belL  I  have  at  present  a 
young  woman  named  Lomagela,  t.«.,  a  strip  of  calico,  living  as  servant  with  us.  She 
is  from  Inyati,  and  was  formerly  a  servant  with  Mrs.  Thomas.  She  reads  very 
well,  and,  for  she  has  abundance  of  time  with  us,  is  constantly  at  her  Bible. 
She  says  she  is  a  Christian.  Whilst  with  us  I  have  seen  nothing  inconsiBtent 
with  that  solemn  profession.  She  is  quiet,  industrious,  honest,  and,  as  a  feUow- 
servant  assured  me,  constantly  prayed.  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
language  to  make  any  examination  of  her  opinions  on  the  great  cardinal  doctrines. 
I  don't  think  that  she  has  much  faith  in  the  superstitions  of  her  people  ;  at  the 
same  time  I  think  she  is  quite  free  from  dread  of  witchcraft.  About  seven  miles 
from  here  there  is  a  small  village  close  to  the  road,  between  here  and  Emhlangeni 
(Inyati  mission  station).  In  it  there  is  a  man  named  Macala.  He  understands 
to  read  well,  and  he  says  of  himself  that  he  believes  in  Christ,  and  that  he  cannot 
keep  from  the  books.  Every  night  he  reads  to  the  people  of  his  own  place  ;  he  comes 
every  Sunday  to  service ;  he  wants  to  be  a  Christian,  but  he  says  he  is  afraid 
to  give  up  the  customs  of  his  people  lest  he  should  be  acciused  of  witchcraft.  As 
it  is,  he  has  to  be  exceedingly  carefoL 

"This  brings  me  to  another  question.  What  liberty  have  we  to  teach 
and  preach  ?  Nominally  we  have  fall  liberty.  People  can  come  to  us  and 
we  can  go  to  them.  But  I  am  told  by  different  parties  that  in  time  past^ 
different  people,  who  were  believed  to  be  coming  under  missionary  inliuence, 
were  on  various  pretexts  knocked  on  the  head,  or  moved  away  to  quite^ 
another  part  of  the  country.  For  this  I  cannot  vouch,  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
true.  Certainly,  all  have  a  great  fear  of  being  supposed  to  be  coming  under 
the  influence  of  the  Fundisi ;  and  so,  though  I  generaJly  have  a  few  to  service,  it 
is  not  the  same  congregation  regularly,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two.  Another 
thing  which  makes  me  think  the  report  is  true,  is  the  fear  the  people  have  of 
sending  their  children  to  read  ;  and  none  are  more  afraid  than  the  Inyati  people. 
In  this  country  everything  must  be  subordinated  to  the  king.  There  are  diflferent 
calicoes  and  beads  which  none  save  the  royal  family  may  wear.  Anyone  revealing 
knowledge  superior  to  the  king  is  at  once  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  the  witch 
doctor  is  ever  at  hand  to  remove  such  objects.  The  witch  doctor  is  a  species  of 
*star  chamber '—with  this  difference,  that  whilst  the  latter  was  as  much  hated  as 
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feftred,  the  former  is  as  fiimlj  believed  in  as  feared.  I  do  not  despair  of  getting 
the  children  eventnally,  but,  until  we  do,  I  do  not  look  for  striking  results  of 
our  labour.  We  are  all  striving  for  this  end,  and  I  believe  that  at  Emhlangeni 
they  have  already  partially  succeeded.  Being  further  away  from  the  king,  they 
^are  les  directly  under  his  supervision." 

Politically  the  oountry  is  in  an  unsettled  condition.  Sorronnded  bj 
enemies  of  his  own  race,  the  chief  fears  to  excite  their  jealousy  by  accord- 
iog  to  the  English  residents  on  his  location  their  just  rights ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  dread  of  British  arms  is  just  now  his  predominant  feeling. 
His  character  is  thus  summed  np  by  the  missionary : — 

^  I,  of  course,  am  unable  to  compare  the  Lopengula  of  to-day  with  the  Lopen- 
guU  of  five  years  ago,  and  therefore  I  cannot  say  whether  he  has  deteriorated  or 
ntjL    I  can  only  form  my  judgment  of  him  as  I  now  see  and  know  him.    My 
<^mion  of  him  is  not  favourable.    I  believe  him  to  be  thoroughly  treacherous, 
onscrapulous,  and  bloodthirsty.    He  only  wants  the  power  to  be  another  Chaka. 
It  may  be  that  his  struggle  for  power  and  his  knowledge  of  the  number  who  are 
still  hostile  to  him  has  developed  this  character.    That  it  is  true  of  him  I  feel 
eertain.    Were  it  not  that  he  is  now  growing  &t  and  unwieldy  he  would  be  a  fine 
kingly-looking  man ;  but  his  face  has  a  low-cunning,  treacherous  expression  I 
(lent  like.    Personally,  I  am  certain  that  he  has  little  faith  in  the  superstitions 
of  his  people.    When  I  have  taxed  him  with  presuming  to  declare  that  he  can  make 
run,  he  has  acknowledged  to  me  that  neither  he  nor  any  man  can  make  rain,  or 
drive  away  disease — ^that,  God  alone  can  do.    This  to  me  privately,  but  not  so  does 
he  speak  to  his  people.    I  believe  he  regards  superstition  as  many  statesmen  at 
home  regard  religion,  viz.,  an  excellent  thing  by  which  to  rule  the  masses.    His 
belief  is  public  rather  than  personaL    At  present  his  position  is  a  very  difficult 
one.    He  has  many  sources  of  uneasiness.    Enemies  surround  him,  and  in  his  own 
nation  are  many  opposed  to  him.    At  present  his  chief  anxiety  is  in  regard  to  the 
Ij^liah.    I  know  that  I  have  gained  his  confidence.    For  about  six  weeks  I  had 
his  only  son  under  my  care,  and  had  almost  daily  rides  of  twelve  miles  in  order 
to  attend  upon  him.    The  native  doctors  had  given  him  up.    By  Qod's  blessing 
I  WIS  the  means  of  restoring  him  to  robust  health.    Now  the  king  has  sent  one 
of  hifl  daughters,  Lamalanga,  to  stay  at  Hope  Fountain  so  that  she  may  be  imder 
07  medical  treatment 

''I  think  I  have  now  given  you  as  fair  a  report  of  the  position  here  politically 
and,  what  is  to  us  of  primary  interest,  religionsly.  I  grieve  that  I  cannot  give  a 
hri^ter  account  In  many  respects  I  cannot  but  feel  it  is  very  saddening.  I 
know  that  the  effect  of  living  thus  amongst  this  brutality,  lust,  and  superstition 
ia  intensely  saddening,  and  there  are  times  when  it  almost  drives  to  despair.  But 
when  I  ddiberately  made  my  choice  for  Matebele-land  I  knew  that  I  was  choosing 
one  of  the  darkest  and  most  saddening  fields  of  missionary  lal)our.  But  I  did  not 
eome  here  to  despair,  and  I  am  not,  Qod  helping  me,  going  to.  '  Not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  My  Spirit,'  is  the  motto  it  seems  to  me  our  CkxL  has  given  to 
His  soldiers.  I  know  that  He  who  caused  His  light  to  break  forth  in  the  sullen 
cheeriess  winter  gloom  of  Qreenlandish  darkness,  can  change  Africa's  night  to  day 
and  bring  to  full  fruition  the  prophetic  vision  of  Ethiopia  soon  stretching  out  her 
hands  to  God.  Tet  I  think  that  our  night-toiling  gives  us  a  full  claim  upon  your 
most  earnest  sympathies  and  prayers." 
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IV,— IKbflfos  anb  #rp|a«ff'  Jfnnb* 

NEW    TEAR'S    SAGEAMENTAL    OFFERING 

THE  suggestion,  offered  many  years  ago^  that  a  special  saoramental 
oollfiotion  be  made  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  on  behalf  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  has  long  been  fruit- 
ful in  advantage  and  comfort  to  many  missionaries'  families. 

In  the  first  year,  when  the  plan  was  on  trial,  the  collections  amounted 
to  £1,547  17s.  9d.,  while  the  claims  were  sufficiently  met  by  £1,380. 
Bat  as  years  have  rolled  on,  the  number  of  the   Society's  missionarieB 
together  with  the  lengthened  service  of  those  previously  labouring  in 
various  parts  of  the.  world,  has  naturally  produced  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  widows  and  children  thrown  on  tha  Society's  care.    Thus 
during  the  year  now  ending,  the  claims  upon  the  Fund  amounted,  to  over 
£5,000^  while  its  receipts  fell  short  of  the  expenditure  by  several  hundred 
pounds.    During  the  coming  year,  it  will  probably  need  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  l^at  just  mentioned  (viz.,  £5,000)  to  cany  out  the  object  for 
which  the  collection  is  made.    Though  called  the  Winowa  and  Obphaki' 
Fund,  it  shouli  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  seeks  the  comfort,  not 
only  of  the  families  of  dboeased  missionabies,  but  also  of  bbtirbd  iossioh- 
ABiBS  themsdves.    During  the  year  the  Fund  will  have  to  provide  for 
THiBTY-FiVB  WIDOWS  of  missionaries;  for  fobtt-nine  ohildben;  and  for 
TW£NTT-FOUB  uissiONABiES  who,  by  length  of  service  or  through  broken 
health,  have  been  compelled  to  retire  from  their  accustomed. work* 

The  Directors  believe  that  the  increased  number  of  churches  ai£ng  Ihe 
Society,  and  their  growin  liberality^  will  enable  them  completely  to  meet 
the  pressing  claims  ci  those  on  whose  behalf  they  now  appeal.  They  trust 
that,  at  the  first  Communion  Service  of  tiiie  New  Tear,  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless  will  be  remembered  with  loving  sympathy,  an^  the  wants  of 
those  who  have  served  Christ's  Church  in  bygone  years  will  beihlly  and 
fitfy  piOTided  fbK 

(Signed)  Bobbbc  Robutson,  \ 

Edwa«d  H.  Josru,    ['Seer^rief* 
J.  0.  Whitbhousb^   \ 
Missioir  HoxttOBy  Biorniuj/mBsm, 
Janueary  I^.IB&O. 

It  is  hoped  that»  should  it  be  found  impractioable  to  make  the  Saonr 
mental  Qffenngs  now  solicited  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  present  ffwnA, 
our  Ghristlaa  friends  wilL  kindly  embraee  the  first  Sabbath  in  Fsbettabt 
for  the  occasion. 
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v.— lates  0f  !|e  Stimt||. 


1.  DEPARTURE. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Payne,  returning  to  Calcutta,  North  India,  left  England 
November  20th,  and  embarked  at  Genoa,  per  steamer  Amria,  November  24th. 

2.  IN  MEMORIAM. 

Mbs.  Bsighton,  formerly  of  Penano. 

At  Barnet,  on  the  2nd  September,  1879,  in  her  eighty-eighth  year,  Mre. 
Eei«htok,  widow  of  the  kte  Rev.  Thos.  Beighton,  of  the  Society's  mission  in 
?-nang,  passed  away.  She  was  truly  "a  mother  in  Israel,"  her  name  having 
l^^n  enrolled  on  the  chuxch  books  of  Fetter-lane,  London,  when  that  church  was 
oiider  the  pastond  care  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Burder.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beighton 
>iiled  for  the  Stndts  settlements  in  the  spring  of  1818,  where  they  laboured  a» 
rii^tdonaries  of  the  Society,  first  at  Malacca  and  subsequently  at  Penang,  and 
Klere  Misl  Beighton's  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education  are  still  bearing 
iroit.  Mr.  Beighton  died  at  Penang  in  April,  1844  ;  and  two  years  afterwards 
\a<  widow  retomed  to  England,  where  she  resided  until  her  removal  by  the  hand 
"f  death  to  the  better  country'. 

Mrs.  AsaroN,  of^Barkly. 

By  a  recent  mail  from  South  Africa  intelligence  was  conveyed  of  the  death,  on 

Mi'iMlay,  the  20th  October,  of  Mrs.  Ashton,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Ashton,  of 

B^ukly,  in  the  Bechuana-land  district.    The  Directors  deeply  symptthise  with 

t!ieir  miflsionaiy  brother  in  his  bereavement,  following  so  closely  as  it  does  the  loss 

<faaon under  peculiarly  distresBing  circumstances.    Fatigue,  consequent  on  the 

illness  of  a  step-daughter,  hastened  Mrs.  Ashton's  removal.    Her  own  illness  did 

rj»t  exceed  a  week  in  duration.     It  occurred  but  a  fortnight  after  the  return  to 

the  colony  of  her  only  remaining  son  on  the  completion  of  his  education  at 

th«  ^Cssion  School^  Blackheath.     Mr.  Ashton  writes  : — ^'My  dear  wife  was  a 

rdeee  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Pringle.    She  came  to  the  colony  widi  her  parents 

i^  a  girl,  with  the  Pringle  party,  who  settled  on  the  Bavian's  River,  where  some 

•'!  their  descendants  still  reside.    We  had  been  married  nearly  twenty  years,  and 

'luring  that  time  the  dear  departed  has  been  my  great  help  in  my  family  and 

in  my  work.    In  her  departure  the  natives  also  have  lost  a  kind  friend,  as  well 

a«  the  misaionaiy  community  in  this  country." 

VI. — Conlnfatti^ 

Ftcm  \7ik  November  to  l^th  December j  1879. 
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Skcond  Fapeb. 

I2r  iny  last  paper  it  was  my  chief,  and  almost  my  sole,  object,  to  urge 
on  the  tkonght  and  the  conscience  of  all  Christian  men  the  call, 
which  nndoubtedly  sounds  with  emphatic  clearness  to  us  Englishmen 
at  this  present  time,  to  be  up  and  doing  in  the  great  battle  against 
the  gigantic  evil  of  intemperance.  If,  however,  by  such  consideration 
any  one  shall  be  induced  to  ask  the  question,  '^  What  can  we  do  1 '' 
it  seems  but  right  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  various  means  of 
action,  which  are  open  to  all,  and  which  have,  in  various  degrees, 
proved  their  efficiency  in  the  good  cause. 

L  Before,  however,  we  attempt  this,  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
clearly  on  certain  first  principles. 

ITirst,  on  all  these  questions  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  all 
right  growth  of  human  nature  is  really  an  *'  education,"  carried  on 
by  a  harmony  of  influence  from  without  with  the  free  capacity  of 
action  within.  In  the  deepest  and  most  ultimate  sense,  each  man 
stands  alone,  free  and  responsible  before  God ;  whatever  is  good 
most  grow  from  within,  under  no  other  influence  than  the  light  and 
the  grace  from  above.  Yet,  in  a  secondary  but  very  true  sense,  each 
man  is  under  a  continual  play  of  influences  from  without,  both  from 
circumstances  and  from  persons,  from  individuals  and  from  society 
at  large.  These  influences,  as  troly  as  man's  own  freedom,  are  Ood's 
ordinance  :  by  them,  in  various  degrees,  that  which  grows  from 
witliin  is  drawn  out  and  perfected  Hence,  in  dealing  with  all  evils* 
—not  least  in  dealing  with  this — it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  givc^ 
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scope  to  both  these  correlative  forces,  and  to  keep  them  in  their  right 
order  and  relation.  It  is  equally  foolish,  because  equally  unnataral, 
to  despise  the  influence  from  without,  or  to  exalt  it  to  the  first  place 
of  importance  Failure,  and  worse  than  failure,  must  be  the  pei\alty, 
if  we  disregard  the  profound  wisdom  of  our  Lord's  simple  declaration : 
*'  These  things  " — the  things  from  within — "  ought  ye  to  have  done : 
and  the  other  things  " — ^the  things  from  without — "  not  to  leave 
undone." 

Next,  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  estimate  thoughtfully  and  calmly 
the  true  relation  of  "  the  Law  '*  to  "  the  Spirit " — ^that  is,  of  com- 
pulsion and  motive  to  the  free  impulse  of  conviction — in  this  educa- 
tion, whether  it  go  on  by  God's  direct  action  on  the  soul  itself,  or 
indirectly  by  the  action  of  men  under  His  providence  on  the  outer 
life.  "  The  Law  is  good^  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully,''  was  the  judicial 
declaration  in  old  age  of  one  whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  a  great 
and  prevailing  protest  against  idolatry  of  Law.  To  use  it  lawfully  is 
to  recognise  it  as  ''  made  because  of  transgression  " — ^as  good,  neither 
for  the  spiritual  man,  who  is  above  it,  nor  for  the  reprobate  man, 
who  is  below  it ;  but  for  the  imperfect  condition  of  this  life,  in  which 
it  may  advantageously  stand  between  a  man's  higher  and  lower  self, 
or  between  the  individual  and  the  tyranny  of  society.  To  idolise  ic 
is  tb  make  it  the  chief  moving  force  in  spiritual  education,  to  destroy 
the  freedom  which  is  sacred,  and  to  seek  to  transfer  the  responsibility 
which  is  inalienable.  Its  function  will  greatly  vary  in  scope  and 
importance  in  different  ages,  to  different  characters,  under  diflerent 
conditions  of  Ufa  But  a  secondary  function  it  must  always  be.  To 
oxalt  it  to  predominance  is  to  emasculate  human  nature,  perhaps  to 
introduce  hypocrisy,  certainly  to  risk  a  fatal  reaction  of  licence. 
Whatever  use  we  make  of  "  the  Law,"  it  is  to  spiritual  influences, 
freely  and  gladly  welcomed  by  the  soul,  that  we  must  ultimately 
trust 

II.  Keeping  in  mind  these  principles — which  we  might  perhaps 
take  for  granted  as  accepted  truisms,  if  we  did  not  see  them  constantly 
violated — we  may  consider  first  of  all,  what  can  be  done  by  direct 
influence  from  without  to  guard  man  against  this  deadly  sin. 

.  Now  here,  turning  first  to  the  action  of  law  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood, I  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  much  can  be  done  by  this 
agency,  and  that  much  more  ought  to  be  done.    The  appeal  to  the 
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law  is,  in  principle,  already  accepted.     The  law,  as  has  often  been 
niged,   treats   all  liquor    traffic    as  an  exceptional  tiuffic,   which, 
in  the  interests  of  society,  must  be  regulated.     Its  interference  is, 
therefore,  a  question  of  degree.     It  gives  power  of  regulation,  and 
in  isolated  cases  of  suppression,  to  certain  authorities.     The  deter- 
mining to  whom  this  power  should  be  given  is,  therefore,  a  question  of 
mode.     But   that  the  present  condition  of  things  does  not   work 
satisfactorily  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  considers  the  number 
<ii  drinking-places  allowed  to  exist,  especially  in  our  great  towns, 
.and  the  times  ditring  which  they  are  open,  in  comparison  with  the 
most  liberal  estimate  of  the  real  needs  of  the  population.    Accord- 
^gljy  of  all  the  various  proposals  for  its  amendment,  we  are  bound 
to  make  up  our  minds  as  well  as  we  can  which  is  the  best,  and  then 
to  fight  for  it,  with  that  earnestness  which  is  necessary  for  coping  with 
a  vested  interett  of  the  most  formid&ble  power.     In  exercising  oue 
political  privileges,  we  can  at  least  insist  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  shall  seriously  take  up  the  question,  resolving  that  what- 
ever is  best  shall  be  done  to  cure  this  deadly  wound  of  the  body 
politic,  and  that  the  hindrances,  either  of  positive  opposition  or  of 
negative  apathy    and    cowardice,  shall  be   vigorously   dealt  with. 
The  matter  is  a  great  one,  and  cannot  be  put  off.     It  is  mere 
pedantry  to  insist  that  because  law  cannot  do  everything,  therefore 
it  is  to  be  held  of  no  account,  and  that,  because  excess  of  legal  regu- 
lation impairs  freedom  and  manliness,  therefore  all  regulation  is  to  be 
-denounced  or  sneered  at.     Surely  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that,  man  being 
what  he  is^  the  removal  or  lessening  of  temptations  may  do  much 
for  him,  and  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  he  may  be  saved  from 
himself;  and  what  applies  to  all  men  must  apply  especially  to  the 
{)oor  and  uneducated,  who,  more  than  all  others,  need  what  is  in 
misplaced  contempt  called  ''paternal  legislation.''    To  my  mind  it 
is  not  more  foolish  to  suppose  that  England  can  be  ''  made  moral 
bj  Act  of  Parliament "  than  to  forget  that  by  Act  of  Parliament 
very  much  may  be  done  to  improve  the   conditions   of  life   and 
flociety,  under  which  the  higher  moral  forces  may  successfully  work. 
Whatever  may  be  decided  hereafter  as  to  more  drastic  measures — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  "  Permissive  Bill " — there  is  much  of  legis. 
lative  r^;ulation  which  can  be  taken  up  at  once.     It  will  be  a  dis- 
grace  to  our  statesmen,  if  the  wise  and  moderate  suggestions  recently 
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made  by  the  Lords'  Committee  remain  a  dead  letter;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  noble  proposal  of  Birmingham^  under 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  direction,  to  try  the  Gothenburg  system,  once 
unhappily  rejected,  may  be  received  and  sanctioned.  It  will  be  a 
terrible  proof  that  the  power  of  the  vested  interest  in  liquor  ''  has 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,''  if  Parliament, 
and  the  constituencies,  which  make  Parliament,  should  hold  their 
hands,  and  see  a  lion  in  every  path  of  reform. 

III.  But  besides  this  application  of  legal  constraint,  there  is  a 
nobler  and  freer  influence  from  without,  which  comes  from  voluntary 
association,  helping  a  weak  brother  by  sympathy,  by  rule,  or  by 
pledge,  to  stand  up  against  a  besetting  sin.  The  power  of  such 
association,  concentrating  and  intensifying  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  is  simply  enormous,  and  in  our  own  country  it  roots  itself 
in  a  congenial  s(^.  * 

In  it  there  is,  as  I  have  already  urged,  a  great  and  important 
place  for  the  inculcation  of  Total  Abstinence,  and  for  aiding,  by 
voluntary  association  and  sympathy  and  example,  those  who  need  it, 
and  yet  in  their  enfeebled  moral  and  physical  condition  cannot  of 
themselves  venture  upon  it.  It  is  no  slight  matter  that  there  are 
already  some  5,000,000  of  persons  bound  by  vow  or  resolution  of 
such  abstinence,  and  working  earnestly  in  its  cause.  It  is  impossible- 
not  to  wish  them  God  speed  !  Even  if  there  is  at  times  something 
about  them  of  fanaticism,  properly  so  called — that  is,  of  absorption  in 
one  idea,  and  of  devotion  to  one  work,  aa  if  it  were  the  only  thing 
worth  living  for — we  may  remind  ourselves  that  such  fanaticism  is  at 
all  times  a  remedy  against  stagnation,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the 
extraordinary  havoc  wrought  by  drunkenness,  it  may  well  be  excused. 

But  still  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  power  of  voluntary  associa- 
tion must  enlist  Temperance  as  well  as  Abstinence  in  its  cause,  if  it 
is  to  work  large  and  permanent  good.  It  is  for  this  reason  especially 
that  I  rejoice  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  Temperance  Associa- 
tion. It  began  as  a  Total  Abstinence  Society ;  but  its  promoters 
rightly  felt  that,  if  it  was  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
and  to  attempt  to  cover  the  face  of  England  with  a  parochial  net- 
woik  of  local  agencies,  its  basis  must  necessarily  be  widened,  so  as  to 
admit  all  who  hate  drunkenness  and  desii*e  to  fight  against  it  by  all 
lawful  means.    The  work  is  surely  a  work  which  a  Church,  claiming 
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iQ  any  sense  the  name  of  National,  ought  to  take  up,  and  in  which 
without  interfering  with  other  organisations,  deservedly  honoured 
as  having  been  foremost  in  the  field,  it  can  do  great  and  peculiar 
service.  But  if  it  is  to  be  so  taken  up  with  anything  like  compre- 
hensiveness and  breadth  of  action,  the  Association  must  give  free 
scope  to  the  Temperance  Section  as  well  as  the  Abstinence  Section, 
and — what  is  even  of  more  moment — the  adherents  of  both  must  learn 
io  act  cordially  together.  It  is  in  the  last  respect  that  the  only  real 
difficulty  lies ;  and  (so  far  as  I  can  observe)  I  own  that  it  is  to  the 
hiiter  intolerance  or  the  irritating  condescension  of  some  of  the  more 
fanatical  Total  Abstainers,  that  the  chief  risk  of  failure  in  combined 
action  is  to  be  traced.  For  extreme  parties  always  fancy  themselves, 
4uid  call  themselves,  "  advanced  " — ^by  an  appellation  which  begs  the 
▼hole  question  at  issue.  In  all  popular  assemblies  the  intensity  of  a  rigid 
system,  intolerant  of  all  but  itself,  is  apt  to  prevail  over  the  lai*ger 
counsels  of  a  real  moderation,  which  it  falsely  brands  as  compromise. 
Bat  if  the  great  work  is  to  be  done,  this  intolerance  must  be  st^nly 
rebuked  by  those  in  authority.  If  it  be,  I  trust  (with  my  friend 
'Canon  Ellison)  that  the  time  may  come  when  a  branch  of  the  Church 
Temperance  Association  shall  be  considered  as  a  regular  part  of  paro- 
-chial  organisation. 

The  particular  methods  of  working  such  associations  must  be  care- 
fully studied;  and  rough-and-ready  devices, even  if  they  produce  a  great 
immediate  effect^  ought  certainly  to  be  viewed  with  some  suspicion.  The 
^ise  of  pledges  (for  example)  taken  solemnly  before  God  and  man,  and 
sealed  by  asseveration  or  by  oath,  is,  of  course,  not  unlawful.  But  all 
f'Xperience  shows  ho  w carefully  it  needs  to  be  guarded,  if  it  is  to  work  for 
good,e8|)ecially  when  it  is  applied  to  the  young,  or  accepted  in  a  moment 
of  hot  enthusiasm.  A  vow  is,  after  all,  a  self-limitation  of  freedom, 
imposed, 'therefore,  by  no  higher  authority  than  that  which  submits 
to  it  It  is  properly  an  appeal  to  "Philip  sober,"  to  coerce  the 
Philip,  who  may  hereafter  be  in  danger  of  being  "  Philip  drunk,"  by 
-a  resolution  taken  in  the  lucid  interval  of  sobriety.  The  process  is 
an  artificial  one ;  and,  as  such,  must  be  applied  with  more  reserve  than 
one  absolutely  natural.  If  its  weakness  be  bolstered  up  by  solemn 
.promise  to  man,  or  oath  before  God,  there  is  at  least  danger  lest  it 
should  still  fall,  and  drag  down  these  higher  sanctions  in  its  ruin. 
But  these  points,  however  important,  are  points  of  detail.     They  do 
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not  touch  the  great  value  of  the  force  of  voluntary  association r 
nowhere  more  powerful  than  in  England,  nowhere  more  needed  than 
in  the  conflict  against  our  great  natiooalsin. 

IV.  In  both  these  agencies  we  appeal  to  influence  from  without — 
partly  of  the  law,  partly  of  the  spirit.  Both  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  incalculable  good.  It  would  argue  an  almost  savage  love  of 
independence,  and  a  considerable  ignomnce  of  human  nature,  to 
denounce  their  action  indiscriminately  in  the  much-abused  name  of 
freedom.  Yet  still  it  is  most  certain  that  we  must  trust  chiefly,  not 
to  these  half-coercive  forces,  but  to  positive  influences  upon  the  soul* 
itself,  freely  set  in  motion  and  freely  accepted. 

Now,  in  order  to  discover  and  apply  these,  the  first  thing  needful  Lb- 
to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  evil  itself.  It  appears  tolerably 
clear  that  drunkenness  is  not^  in  most  cases,  like  gluttony  or  sensuality, 
a  simple  indulgence  of  taste  and  appetite.  It  is  beyond  aU  other  things 
a  craving  for  "  elevation  "  or  excitement,  the  excitement  which  aflfects 
fkt  once  the  body,  the  soul,  and  the  spirit.  In  each  of  these  spheres  it 
must  be  met. 

In  regard  to  the  bodily  craving,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  stimulated 
in  our  lower  classes  by  the  wrong  physical  conditions  of  their  daily 
lives — by  the  want  of  good  air  and  good  water,  by  bad  or  scanty  food 
and  insufficient  exercise,  by  overheated  and  ill- ventilated  workrooms, 
by  the  necessity  of  excessive  and  unwholesome  labour.  These  things- 
necessarily  lower  and  weary,  if  they  do  not  poison^  the  whole  bodily 
constitution,  till  it  seeks  the  fatal  stimulant,  which  for  a  time  shall 
quicken  the  pulse  and  brace  up  the  nerves,  revive  the  jaded  spiritp,. 
and  induce  a  diseased  energy.  These  things,  if  we  would  conquer  tho 
sin  of  drunkenness,  we  must  somehow,  whether  by  private  beneficence 
or  by  public  laws,  contrive  to  root  out  of  our  land.  We  can  do  far 
more  than  has  yet  been  done  to  sweep  away  those  (so-called)  homes, 
ill-built,  ill-drained,  ill-ventilated,  where  health,  and  cleanliness,  and 
decency  are  all  but  impossible.  We  can  do  more  to  teach  men  the 
laws  of  health;  to  give  scope  and  time  for  manly  exercise;  to 
mitigate,  if  we  cannot  abolish,  or  to  counteract^  if  we  cannot  mitigate'* 
these  unhealthy  and  excessive  conditions  of  labour.  This  is  not, 
indeed,  the  highest  or  noblest  phase  of  our  great  battle,  but  it  is 
one  absolutely  necessary;  it  is  certain  to  do  good,  and  without  it  the 
more  spiritual  agencies  will  labour  in  vain. 
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For  in  the  soul — that  is^  the  excitable,  emotional,  imaginative  ele* 
mentof  man's  nature — I  cannot  doubt  that  this  miserable  craving  for 
tite  excitement  of  drink  is  at  least  partly  due  to  want  of  any  intellectual 
or  artistic  interest,  and  to  want  of  free,  bright,  innocent  amusement. 
When  a  man,  for  want  of  all  education,  is  thrown  back  on  mere 
immal  pleasures,  and  when  his  life  has  nothing  in  it  which  is  not 
cold  and  narrow,  dull  and  dingy,  I  cannot  wonder  that  he  seeks 
the  one  excitement  which  for  a  time  will  never  fail,  and  by  it  utterly 
spoils  and  degrades  even  such  amusements  as  he  can  find,  till  they 
who  best  love  the  people  most  dread  the  recurrence  of  a  public 
boliday.  If  we  can  teach  our  English  people — what  they  are  pro- 
verbially slower  than  other  peoples  to  learn — not  how  they  can  work, 
bat  how  they  can  rest,  how  they  can  innocently  and  wholesomely 
imQBe  themselves,  how  they  can  gain  a  taste  for  the  higher  interests 
of  literature  and  art ;  if  we  can  but  do  something  to  purify  the  popular 
novel  and  newspaper,  the  stage  and  the  music-hall,  and  afford  (whether 
on  principles  of  abstinence  or  temperance)  opportunity  for  refreshment 
&nd  companionship  without  creating  an  interest  in  the  trafHc  in  drink,* 
we  shall  be  doing,  not,  indeed,  the  highest  work,  but  a  work  full  of 
usefulness,  certain  to  promote  happiness,  and  to  unite  all  classes  in 
sympathy.  For  we  shall  be  meeting  the  craving  for  excitement  in  the 
son],  not  by  stem  and  impossible  repression,  but  by  wise  diiectionand 
hj  wholesome  moderation,  making  it  a  free  servant  to  the  yet  higher 
dements  of  the  inner  life. 

After  all,  it  is  in  the  spirit— the  mind,  the  imagination,  the  afiec- 
tioD,  the  power  of  high  aspiration — that  every  spiritual  battle  must 
at  last  be  fought.  On  this  matter  St.  Paul  gives  us  a  startling 
admonition,  from  which|  without  his  apostolic  authority,  we  might 
be  inclined  in  reverence  to  shrink — ''Be  not  drunk  with  wine, 
vberetn  is  excess,  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit."  Against  the  deadly 
excitement  of  drink — so  powerful  in  its  action  even  on  the  intel- 
lectual and  imaginative  and  emotional  faculties  that  the  Greeks 
referred  it  to  the  inspiration  of  one  of  the  beings  they  called  gods — 
the  Apostle  sets  up  nothing  less  mighty,  nothing  less  sacred,  than 

*  The  Coffee  Tavrm  movement  is  already  doing  excellent  service  in  this 
Section.  So  are  the  Working  Men's  Clubi',  some  on  the  ptinciple  of  Tem- 
psnaoe,  some  of  Total  Abstinence — all  aiming  at  free,  bright  social  intercourse^ 
without  temptations  to  drink. 
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the  entliusiasm  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  in  sense  of  prudence,  sense  of 
duty,  sense  of  revei*ence — it  is  in  enthusiasm,  carrying  away  the  soul 
into  bursts  of  joy  and  thanksgiving,  kindling  it  by  the  fire  of  love, 
and  cheering  it  by  the  bright  light  of  hope — that  he  finds  the  true 
safety  of  our  spiritual  nature.  For  after  all,  enthusiasin  simply  means 
the  being  "full  of  Grod'* — the  consciousness  of  His  Spirit  in  us, 
pervading  our  spirit  with  all  the  force  of  a  Divine  inspiration. 

It  has  many  forms  corresponding  to  the  threefold  relation  of  our 
being,  to  self,  man,  and  God.  There  is  what  may  be  called  an 
enthusiasm  within,  in  the  delight  of  exercise,  under  the  grace  of  God, 
of  the  higher  faculties  of  our  nature.  There  is  such  an  enthusiasm 
in  the  absorption  of  study ;  in  the  sense  of  the  wonders  of  science, 
both  in  the  things  which  it  discovers  and  in  the  mind  which  dis- 
covers them ;  in  the  i*apt  contemplation  of  art,  especially  the  music 
which  is  so  emphatically  the  art  of  the  people ;  in  the  entrancing^ 
and  soothing  influence  of  the  beauty  of  nature  on  the  soul ;  moat  of 
all,  perhaps,  in  the  delight  in  invention  and  creation  which  every 
artist  and  every  good  workman  knows.  The  more  this  is  fostered, 
the  more  absolutely  superior  will  the  spirit  become  to  factitious 
excitement,  because  the  more  will  it  learn  to  find  a  sunshine  within, 
capable  of  gilding  the  very  dullest  life,  and  the  more,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  will  it  taste  the  joy  of  working  together  with  God. 

There  is  an  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  a  faint  copy  of  the  Divine 
love,  which  rejoices  over  all  that  He  has  made.  It  is  the  being 
possessed  with  the  joy  of  some  beneficent  work  for  the  welfare  of 
man,  and  that^  not  only  for  duty,  but  for  love,  and  therefore  not 
only  with  the  cold  strength  of  stern  resolution,  but  with  that  glow 
of  enthusiasm  which  no  false  excitement  can  ever  rival.  Every  life 
may  have  something  of  this  enthusiasm ;  in  the  glow  of  personal 
love  which  lights  up  the  fireside  of  home ;  in  the  glow  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  glad  to  live  and  die  for  a  groat  and  free  country ;  in  that 
glow  of  philanthropic  love — that  is,  love  to  man  as  man — which  is  a 
creation  of  Christianity,  because  it  is  the  very  image  of  the  Christ, 
whose  joy  it  was  to  go  about  doing  good,  and  for  the  love  of  man  to 
''  endure  the  Cross  and  despise  the  shame.''  In  this,  which  is  one 
form  of  the  inspiration  of  God,  life  finds  that  noble  excitement  which 
it  needs,  and  finding  this,  can  despise  the  lower  counterfeit  excite- 
ment  which  the  wine-cup  yields. 
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Bat  above  this^  yet  in  perfect  harmony  with  thin,  there  is  the 
'Cnifaiuiasm,  properly  so-called — the  being  full  of  God's  love,  and 
tlie  oyerflowing  of  the  soul  in  love  to  Him.  In  different  degrees,  I 
knoiTy  but  surely  in  some  degree,  all  religious  life  should  have,  not 
only  humility  and  repentance  and  self-abasement,  not  only  serious- 
ness and  soberness  and  reverence,  but  something  of  this  high  enthu- 
siasm of  a  communion  with  God.  This  it  is  which  pours  itself  out, 
even  to  tears,  at  our  bedside,  in  silent  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  This 
it  is  which  swells  out  in  the  adoration  of  the  sanctuary,  bearing  all 
souls  upward  on  that  strong  flight  of  united  praise,  to  which  the 
4X)wer  of  sacred  music  lends  wings,  that  it  may  soar  upward  and 
upward  and  upward  to  the  very  throne  of  God.  Heartiness  and 
^nthosiasm  are  not  everything,  but  surely  they  are  something ;  and 
they  who  study  the  raptures  of  [isalmist  and  a])Ostle  know  how  they 
chum  their  right  place  in  every  saintly  life.  Where  they  are,  even 
the  homeliest  life  cannot  be  poor  and  dull.  Whei-e  they  are,  who 
can  need,  who  will  not  loathe  these  lower  excitements,  which  are 
"  earthly,  sensual,  devilish  *'  1 

v.  It  is  clear,  even  from  this  brief  summaiy,  that  the  influencos 
by  which  this  great  evil  is  to  b^  met  are  manifold.  Each  may  select 
for  his  own  action  whatever  approves  itself  best  to  his  judgment,  or 
heat  suits  his  capacities  and  opportunities.  One  man  may  choose  to 
throw  himself  into  the  public  and  general  work,  intended  to  tell  on 
society  at  large.  Another  may  prefer  to  work  more  quietly  and 
simply  in  his  own  city  or  neighbourhood,  among  those  whom  he  knows 
by  personal  familiarity,  and  who  learn  to  know  and  trust  him  as 
really  oaring  for  them.  One  may  believe,  in  short,  sharp  remedies, 
and  ift  influences  from  without.  Another  in  the  slower  action  of 
general  treatment,  and  on  the  vis  medicatrix  of  the  spiritual  nature 
^dun.  Let  every  one  do  what  he  will,  but  let  all  do  something  ; 
and  let  each,  as  far  as  possible,  aid  by  sympathy  and  forbearance 
whatever  is  good,  even  if  it  may  not  seem  to  him  *^the  more  ex- 
cellenfe  way."  For  only  by  combined  action,  gradually  creating  a 
sound  public  opinion,  can  this  gi'oat  work  be  done.  Above  all,  in 
the  classes,  commonly  called  '^  the  working  classes,''  most  affected  by 
dronkenness,  I  cannot  think  that  much  good  will  be  done,  till  the 
loflaenoc  of  those  who  are  in  other  things  their  leaders  be  enlisted  in 
the  cause.     Hence  the  most  urgent  appeal  must  be  made  to  thorn. 
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Others  may  and  will  gladly  help  them  in  the  work.  Still  it  is  not 
from  without,  but  from  within  these  classes,  that  the  spirit  must 
come,  which  shall  shame  this  deadly  evil,  and  brand  it  there,  as  in 
other  classes,  as  a  disgrace  and  a  sin. 

Afteq^ll,  I  oome  back  again  to  that  with  which  I  began.  I  shall 
be  glad,  if  any  considerations  hero  thrown  out  may  be  of  use  in 
suggesting  definite  means  of  action.  But  it  is,  I  repeat,  the  chief 
object  of  this  paper  to  impress  on  its  readers  the  infinite  and  pressing 
importance  of  the  subject  itself,  and  then  to  leave  the  thought  to- 
work  itself  out  as  it  may  in  practical  results. 

If  it  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  who  feel,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  this  deadly  evil  stealing  over  his  own  life,  then  all  that  can  bo 
said  is  to  urge  him  to  awake  to  his  danger  before  it  be  too  late,  and 
by  any  wrench,  by  any  sacriGce,  by  any  hardness  of  abstinence,  to 
break  its  bonds  while  he  may.  But  it  is  to  tho^e  who  are  themselves 
free  from  that  danger  that  the  call  is  earnestly  addressed  to  think  and 
to  act  on  these  things.  It  might  well  be  made  in  the  name  of  our 
country.  There  is  much  to  show  that  for  her  the  times  are  critical. 
Her  commercial  leadership  and  prosperity  are  menaced ;  her  empii'e 
abroad,  in  proportion  as  it  extends,  is  the  more  open  to  attack* 
At  such  a  time,  the  strength  of  every  nation  is  not  in  her  commerce 
and  her  arms,  but  in  her  moral  and  spiritual  life.  Ho  who  aids  in 
any  degree  to  cut  out  this  cancer  eating  away  that  true  strength,  cer- 
tainly does  more  for  England  than  he  who  pours  in  the  gold  of  trade, 
who  saves  provinces,  and  gains  triumphs,  in  war  or  in  the  council- 
chamber.  But,  after  all,  they  who  must  be  saved  are  not  only  English- 
men but  Christians.  The  strongest  appeal  comes  from  the  voice  of 
Christ  who  died  for  them.  We  have  but  to  think  of  the  peace  o^being 
with  Him,  and  of  the  horror  of  being  against  Him;  to  consider  (if 
we  dare)  what  it  is  to  scatter  those  whom  He  would  have  gathered 
in,  leaving  them  to  the  bondage  of  the  flesh,  and  to  the  horror  of 
eternal  loss  ;  and  to  remember  the  glory  of  gathering  into  His  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  of  the  infinite  bliss  of  sharing  His  redeeming, 
joy.  Then  the  sense  of  mission  from  God  must  possess  the  sou). 
It  will  ask  earnestly,  ''  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ? "  It 
will  follow  the  call,  whithersoever  it  leads.  Alfred  Barrt* 
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©l^e  Cj^eolagn  of  our  6rcat  |3ods. 

EDMUND  SPENSEE. 

Poetry  and  theology  are  like  two  vast  intersecting  circles  wliicb 
to  a  great  extent  occupy  the  same  ground.  If  we  speak  of  the  "  poet's 
comer  "  in  theology,  we  must  understand  a  very  large  corner  indeed. 
Dirine  revelation  itself  has  come  to  man  chiefly  through  a  poetio 
medium,  and  it  appeals  almost  always  to  the  poetic  or  the  imaginative- 
part  of  man.  The  prophetic  word  was  usually  so  dependent  upon 
symbolic  vision  that  it  spontaneously  assumed  a  poetic  form.  The 
miracles — ^pre-eminently  those  of  the  Gospels — appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion more  powerfully  than  all  poetry,  music,  and  works  of  art  whateo- 
cver.  It  might  even  be  allowable  to  liken  Christ's  miracles  to  poems  of 
transcendent  beauty  and  sublimity.  A  theology  without  poetry,  or 
a  poetry  without  theology,  if  such  a  thing  can  be,  must  be  the  poorest 
Aing  of  its  kind.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  great  poet,  if 
not  a  great  theologian,  will  at  least  be  worth  examining  as  to  his 
theology,  and  will  be  able  to  interest  and  instruct  us  in  a  theological' 
point  of  view.  Without  any  more  preamble,  then,  as  my  space  here 
for  this  expansive  theme  is  so  limited,  I  will  introduce  first  of  all,  in 
Milton's  words,  "  Our  sage  aixd  serious  poet  Spenser,  whom  I  dare  he 
hwwn  to  think  a  better  teacher  Hian  Scotus  or  Aquinas^ 

Beaders  of  this  brief  article  will  kindly  remember  that  literary 
criticism  is  not  the  thing  aimed  at,  but  only  a  just  view  of  the  poet's- 
theological  position. 

1.  I  invite  attention  at  the  outset  to  Spenser's  creed,  because  a 
man's  creed,  or  what  he  believes  to  have  been  revealed,  must  always 
be  the  vital  part  of  his  theology,  and  also  because  it  so  happens  that 
iii  this  great  poet's  case  it  is  easier  than  usual  to  exhibit  his  creed  in 
nnequivocal  extracts  from  his  poems.  Spenser's  creed  was  evan- 
geHcoL  Amidst  his  bewildering  medley  of  gorgeous  and  of  grotesqiie 
fancies,  there  comes  upon  us  continually  one  distinct  unchanging  be- 
lief in  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  men.  He  believed  in  divine  love,  incarnate,. 
Bufferbg,  atoning,  triumphant,  all-redeeming.  He  laid  on  this  foun- 
dation quantities  of  "  wood,  hay,  stubble,"  as  well  as  of  "gold,  silver, 
precious  stones  " ;  but  it  is  evident  he  never  substituted  anything  for 
this  foundation.  His  fancy  would  sometimes  revel  amid  the  horrors- 
<>f  a  grotesque  Inferno,  in  which   Tantalus,  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
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Pontius  Pilate  were  suiiering  eternal  torment  together  ;  but  it  is  easy 
io  distinguish  all  this  from  his  hditf.  Plenty  of  alloy  we  find,  but  no 
iittempt  to  mix  it  with  the  gold.  God's  evangel  was  the  substance 
•of  his  creed.  It  was  evangelical.  We  do  not  strain  the  meaning  of 
that  noble  word,  in  applying  it  to  the  theology  of  our  "  poets'  poet." 
We  do  indeed  claim  for  the  word  a  greater  antiquity  and  a  greater 
fulness  than  can  possibly  belong  to  it  in  any  mere  technical  and 
modern  sense,  and  we  hit  it  ring  out  with  all  its  original  music. 

The  keynote  sounds  in  the  following  stanzas  of  the  "Hymn  of 
Heavenly  Love." 

*'  Out  of  tlie  bosom  of  eternal  bliss, 
In  which  He  reign6d  with  His  glorious  Sire, 
He  down  descended,  like  a  most  domiss 
And  abject  thrall,  in  flesh's  frail  attire, 
That  He  for  him  might  pay  sin's  deadly  hire." 

**  0  blessed  Well  of  Love !  0  Flower  of  Grace  ! 
O  glorious  Morning  8tar !  0  Lamp  of  Light  I 
Most  lively  image  of  Thy  Father's  face, 
Eternal  King  of  Glory,  Lord  of  Might, 
Meek  Lamb  of  God." 

•  •  •  •  .  • 

''  And  let  thy  soul,  whoso  sins  His  sorrows  wrought, 
Melt  into  tears,  and  groan  in  grioT^d  thought. 
Thenceforth  all  world's  desire  will  in  thse  die, 
And  all  earth's  glory,  on  which  men  do  gaze. 
Seem  dirt  and  dross  in  thy  pure-sighted  eye, 
Compar(:J  to  that  celestial  beauty's  blaze." 

This  hymn  wa^  \sritten  to  retract  and  amend  some  hymns  in  praise 
of  love  and  beauty,  composed,  as  he  says,  "  in  the  greener  times  of  ray 
youth  *'  j  but  tluit  tlie  atonement  was  at  the  centre  of  Spenser's  creed 
appears  in  all  parts  of  his  writings.  In  the  sixty-eighth  of  the  Sonnets, 
or  so-called  Amoreiflf  v,c  find  a  prayer,  "  that  we  being  with  Thy  dear 
blocd  clean wash'd  from  sin,  may  live  forever  infelicity."  It  would  !)0 
easy  to  cite  many  illustrations  of  my  point  from  the  Faery  Qiceen  ; 
but. all  who  are  curious  to  know  can  easily  see  for  themselves.  The 
title  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight  is  a  description  of  him. 

"  And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore, 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whoi;e  sweet  sake  that  glorious  bodge  he  wore. 
And  dead,  as  living  ever,  Him  adored." 

2.  If  next  we  think  of  Spenser^s  theology  as  it  wajs  formed  and 
coloured  and  affected  by  his  own  idealising  genius  and  woiiderftd 
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imoffinatkm,  we  aball  at  once  be  face  to  face  with  two  grand  ideas- 
which  were  foremost  and  predominant  in  all  his  religious  thinking, 
the  infinite  Beauty  and  the  infinite  Lor>;.  Mis  exquisite  sense  of  all 
kinds  of  beauiy  was  what  made  him  ''  the  poets'  poet " ;  and  his- 
imagination,  unsurpassed  in  luxuriance  and  affluence  by  any  of  the 
world's  greatest  poets,  was  continually  employed  in  idealising  what- 
soever  things  were  fair  and  lovely,  and  in  tracing  them  up  from 
nature  and  art  and  human  goodness  to  their  eternal  archetype  and 
source,  the  All-Beautiful  and  Loving  God.  I  believe  that  this  fact, 
if  doly  weighed,  will  go  far  to  acquit  him  of  the  absurd  and  monstrous- 
exaggerations  and  flatteries  that  he  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of, 
while  it  points  us  to  what  was  the  highest  inspiration  of  his  poetry. 
That  Spenser's  was  a  courtier-like  disposition,  with  a  [strong  taint  of 
servility,  aggravated  by  various  unhappy  circumstances,  and  that  he 
left  no  one  behind  him  in  the  customary  adulation  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  (in  hia  recent  extremely  able  work  on  Spenser)  is  one  of  the 
«ererest  of  his  judges,  it  is  worthy  of  not^  that  Spenser's  critics  are 
gentle  or  hard  with  him  precisely  as  they  recognise  or  as  they  ignore 
the  deep  religious  spirit  of  his  poems.  Tlie  truth  is,  he  magnified  and 
transfigured  persons  great  and  small  into  types  and  personifications 
of  ideal  excellence,  which  was  wont  to  associate  itself  in  his  glowing 
mind  with  divine  glory,  and  to  arouse  in  him  a  religious  enthusiasm. 
It  was  lus  involuntary  habit,  it  was  the  bent  of  his  genius,  to  trans- 
form things  and  persons  into  his  own  ideals.  And  in  his  "  Faery 
Land,"  although  real  things  and  persons  may  be  vaguely  distinguish- 
able, yet  it  is  only  as  mere  shadows  whiuli  become  anything  tlio  poet 
wills. 

The  Gloriana  of  the  Faery  Queen  was  far  less  Queen  Elizabeth 
than  a  radiant  creation  of  Spenser's  own  fancy.  The  flattery,  however 
great,  was  the  least  part  of  it.  In  the  EpWuilamium,  that  peerless 
ode  in  which  the  poet  celebrates  his  own  wedding — "  song  made  ia 
Heu  of  many  ornaments  " — he  extols  his  wife  with  praises  quite  as 
Bnperlative  as  ever  he  lavished  upon  the  Queen.  But  in  neither  ctiae 
ia  it  the  actual  woman,  but  his  own  bright  ideal  which  is  painted  out 
with  such  prodigal  imagery.  Beauty,  ivith  him,  was  no  mere  effect 
<^  harmonious  forms.  Love  was  no  mci-e  human  passion.  It  wd8 
the  instinct  of  his  genius  to  see  in  all  beauty  and  love  at  oncea  sug- 
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:ge8tion  and  an  emanation  of  the  infinite  Beauty  and  Love  which  dwell 
in  the  Eternal,  which  are  God  Himself.  We  may  note  also  in  confir- 
mation of  this,  that  he  often  personifies  the  perfections  of  God  in  his 
free  allegorical  style,  as  where  he  says — 

*'  Eternal  Providence,  exceeding  thought, 
Where  none  appearB,  can  make  herself  a  way  " ; 

or  where  Charissa  entrusts  the  Red  Cross  Knight  to  the  care  of  an 
ancient  matron,  whose  name  was  Mercy — 

^'  That  Merey  in  the  end  his  righteous  soul  might  save." 

I  would  also  refer  my  readers  for  an  illusti-ation  of  Spenser's  way 
of  blending,  without  confusing,  what  is  angelic  or  ideal  with  what  is 
divine,  to  those  exquisite  stanzas  in  the  second  book  of  the  Faerie 
Queen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  canto-* 

"  And  is  there  care  in  heaven,  and  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits...  P    O,  th' exceeding  grace 
Of  highest  God  that  loves  His  creatures  so, 
And  all  His  works  with  mercy  doth  emhrace, 
That  blessed  angels  He  sends  to  and  fro, 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  His  wicked  foe ! 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward  : 
O,  why  should  heavenly  Grod  to  men  have  such  regard !  *' 

3.  But  Spenser's  theology  is  not  more  ideal  than /)rac/tca/.  If  this 
great  poet  shows,  as  few  others  have  shown,  the  function  of  the  ima- 
gination as  an  aid  to  religion,  he  at  the  same  time  teaches  that  there 
is  nothing  so  practically  powerful  and  useful  to  mankind  as  a  lofty 
religious  ideal  Like  all  great  spiritual  teachers,  and  in  this  respect 
like  Bunyan  most  of  all,  he  renders  inestimable  service  hj  showing 
how  the  most  imaginative  estimate  of  life  is  the  reverse  of  imaginary 
is  most  intensely  real.  One  great  use  of  taking  pains  to  understand 
him  is  that  he  impresses  upon  us  the  terrible  folly  of  contrasting  ideal 
views  with  practical  ones,  as  if  poetry  and  plain  truth  were  at  varLmce 
with  each  other !  With  Spenser,  theology  was  the  inspiration  of 
virtue,  the  vigorous  root  of  manliness,  the  mainspring  of  moral 
enthusiasm.  The  first  book  of  the  Faenj  Queen  (a  poem  complete  in 
itself)  is  as  truly,  though  not  so  transparently,  a  religious  allegory  as 
the  PUgrim's  Progress.  We  may  learn  the  drift  of  the  whole  from 
the  following  stanza  : 
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"  Ay  me,  how  many  perils  do  enfold 
The  righteous  man,  to  make  him  daily  fall, 
Were  not  that  heavenly  grace  doth  him  uphold, 
And  stedfast  truth  acquit  him  out  of  all ! 
Her  love  is  firm,  her  care  continual. 
So  oft  as  he,  through  his  own  foolish  pride 
Or  weakness,  is  to  sinful  hands  made  thrall." 

Spenser  is  no  dramatist.  His  knights  and  ladies  are  but  shadowy 
-men  and  women.  But  on  the  other  hand,  every  spiritual  grace, 
erery  moral  virtue,  is  with  him  a  real  existence,  an  object  of  rapturous 
and  passionate  love,  a  ^'  bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate." 
The  purity  of  his  mind  is  revealed  even  in  his  bold  and  unrestrained 
handling  of  things  from  which  a  less  pure  mind  would  shrink.  In 
his  marvellous  vision  of  the  ^'  Bower  of  Bliss,"  he  accumulates  images 
of  all  kinds  of  sensuous  beauty  to  make  them  all  seem  loathsome 
apart  from  goodness.  He  describes  the  beaiitiful  Charissa  as  '*  full 
-of  great  love;  but  Cupid's  wanton  snare  as  hell  she  hated."  But  of 
Duessa  he  says,  "  For  evermore  she  hated,  never  loved."  There  is 
.no  beauty  without  virtue,  and  there  is  no  virtue  without  God. 

"Ko  fort  can  he  so  strong, 
No  fleshly  heart  can  arm6d  be  so  sound, 
.  Bat  will  at  last  be  won  with  batt*ry  long. 
Or  unawares  at  disadvantage  found  : 
Nothing  is  sure  that  grows  on  earthly  ground." 

"  If  any  strength  we  have,  it  is  to  ill ; 
But  all  the  good  is  GodV,  both  power  and  eke  will." 

He  thus  represents  the  power  of  Faith  : — 

"  And  when  she  did  pour  out  her  larger  sprite. 

She  would  command  the  hasty  sun  to  stay 

And  eke  huge  mountains  from  their  native  seat 
She  would  command  themselves  to  bear  away  : 
Almighty  God  her  gave  such  power  and  puissance  great." 

Spenser  himself,  in  bis  prefatory  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  calls 
bis  poem  ''  a  continued  allegory,  or  dark  conceit  j "  and  forestalling 
the  objections  of  some  to  whom  "  this  method  will  seem  displeasant," 
he  adds:  ''So  much  more  profitable  and  gracious  is  doctrine  by 
example  than  by  rule."  In  the  same  letter  he  explains  the  armour  of 
hia  "  Knight  of  the  Bed  Cross  "  to  mean  "  tbe  armour  of  a  Christian 
naan  specified  by  St.  Paul." 

The  noblest  use  of  the  imagination,  as  exercised  in  the  realm  of 
foetry  and  romance,  is  to  show  in  its  vivid  way  how  human  character 
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and  conduct  are  beautiful  and  amiable^  or  ugly  and  odious,  because- 
rigbt  or  wrong,  because  holy  or  sinful.  Our  literature  abounds  in  fine- 
examples  of  this,  but  the  finecft  of  all  are  to  be  found  in  our  two 
greatest  allegorists,  in  Bunyan  and  in  Spenser. 

4.  Personal  temperament  and  experience,  personal  enjoyment  of  Re- 
lif/ionf  must  have  much  to  do  with  all  theology  that  is  worth  anything. 
Spenser's  portrait  is  extant,  with  ''thoughtful  brown  eyes,  whose 
upper  eyelids  weigh  them  dreamily  down  ....  with  a  touch  of  sad- 
ness." The  few  biographical  details  that  we  possess  of  him  suffice  ta 
show  what  an  autobiography  he  has  left  us  in  his  poems.  He  was- 
bom  in  London  just  before  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne.  Six  or 
seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  coronation,  he  was  old 
enough  to  feel  an  impression  of  those  dark  days  of  Popish  cruelty 
which  would  never  bo  effaced  from  his  heart.  His  residence  in 
Ireland  (the  influence  of  which  upon  his  poetry  is  well  brought  out 
in  Dean  Church's  interesting  and  suggestive  account  of  ''  Spenser  in 
Ireland")  was  a  dreary  page  of  a  dreary  chapter  of  one  of  the  saddest 
of  histories.  A  sensitive  man,  yet  anxious  to  push  his  way  in  the 
world,  his  outward  life  was  mainly  one  of  suspense  and  disappointment 
and  sorrow.  Its  end  was  tragical.  His  house  was  burnt  by  an  Irish 
mob,  and  his  little  child  perished  in  the  flames.  He  escaped  to- 
England,  to  die  soon  afterwards  broken-hearted,  at  the  age  of  about 
forty-seven.  Looking  at  Spenser's  life,  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  fled 
for  refuge  from  disappointment  and  trouble  to  an  ideal  world  of  pure, 
noble,  and  satisfying  aspirations ;  nor  can  I  doubt  that  he  found  in 
those  ideals,  "  being  mixed  with  faiHh^^  the  attraction  of  a  personal 
Saviour,  and  the  consolation  of  the  living  God. 

5.  We  may  study  Spenser*s  theology  as  a  mirror  of  his  time. 
His  life  was  cast  in  the  main  current  of  that  great  transition  of  our 
history  which  came  between  the  Reformation  and  the  Puritan  age.  His 
poetry  reflects  the  very  life  of  that  strange  memorable  time,  in  which 
old  and  new  ideas  were  clashing  so  fiercely.  Let  any  one  try  to 
imagine  what  it  must  have  been  to  have  lived  in  those  young  days  of 
the  Renaissance  and  of  the  Reformation.  I  think  it  will  stiike  him- 
that  the  salient  point  of  interest  for  that  great  stirring  period  was  not  the* 
revival  of  letters  or  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  but  the  Bible  in 
English,  read  and  expounded,  and  discussed  and  pondered  as  it  spoke 
newly  in  the  mother  tongue.     There  can  have  been  no  "  literary  sen- 
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satioii "  in  oar  tunes  anjthing  like  that !  Spenser  was  the  most 
leuned  of  poets.  He  was  also,  as  was  certain  to  be  the  case  with  such 
asuuL  at  Booh  a  time,  profoundly  intimate  with  the  Scriptures.  This 
e^ilaina  at  onoe  why  his  theology  was  so  eyangelical  and  so  strenuous 
and  high-pitched  in  its  moral  tone. 

At  the  same  time,  his  fervent  attachment  to  the  Puritanism  which 
YSB  jost  entering  upon  its  mighty  work,  an  attachment  so  boldly 
aroved  in  his  early  pastoral  called  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  and  so 
fiercely  displayed  in  the  Faeri/  Queen,  reflects  all  the  passion  that 
Btumd  in  England  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  worst 
foe  of  the  Eed  Cross  Knight  is  the  scarlet-clad  Duessa  of  Kome.  The 
closing  stanzas  of  the  eighth  canto  of  the  first  book  contain  one  of 
tkoee  Spenserian  pictures  of  hideousness  which,  like  too  many  of 
t^e  Spenserian  pictures  of  loveliness,  are  as  repulsive  to  modem  taste 
as  they  are  overwhelming  in  imaginative  power.  It  is  the  description 
(tf  Popery  unveiled ;  and  it  shows  a  *^  supreme  energy  of  loathing/' 
a  sorpassing  odium  theologicum,  which  invests  even  these  masses  of 
loathsome  details  with  something  sublime. 

"  Bach  ifl  the  face  of  Falaehood ;  Bach  the  sight 
01  foul  Daessa,  when  her  borroVd  light 
la  laid  away." 

His  Dantesque  description  of  ''  The  House  of  Endless  Pain,"  in 

wliich  *'  ten  thousand  sorts  of  punishment  the  cursed  creatures  do 

etenally  torment,''  indicates  a  severity  more  peculiar  to  the  period 

thaa  to  the  man.     Nor  must  we  suppose  that  Spenser  mistook  for 

litenl  truth  such  outrageous  and  horrible  imaginings.     Still,  it  must 

be  charged  against  him  that  he  had  a  share  in  the  bad  work  of 

corrupting  the  great  Puritan  theology  with  mediseval  superstitions 

about  helL     So  long  as  those  conceptions  remain  poetic,  figurative, 

Tague,  so  long  as  they  only  haunt  the  ^^poefa  comer  "  of  theology, 

they  may  be  dim  and  awful  shadows  of  truth ;  but  what  injustice 

to  the  glorious  Gk)spel,  and  what  tampering  with  ''  the  terror^  of  the 

Lord,"  to  transfer  such  fancies  from  the  pages  of  Spenser  or  Dante 

to  systems  of  divinity  and  sermons  preached  in  the  name  of  Jesus 

Christ !    In  fine,  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  a  recent  critic  has  pointed  out, 

that  Spenser  failed  in  ''  that  profound  and  insatiable  seeking  after 

the  resl,  which  made  Shakspeare  so  great,  and  his  brethren  great  in 

proportion  as  they  approached  him." 
Dulwieh,         \  W.  P.  DOTHIE. 

p 
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(^ams^^av^mt  of  J^pUax  fofoarb:  Wgt  6rt8t  ^tAt  ^nASU. 

Very  ahortlj  after  Apollos  Howard's  Bettlement  in  Michaebtone, 
before  his  marriage,  and  while  he  was  absent  with  the  intention  of 
undergoing  a  universitj  examinatioD,  a  breeze  blew  over  the  hills 
and  adown  the  dale  which  cost  him  an  academical  defeat,  many 
sleepless  nights,  and  some  friendships.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
eager  and  beaaiifol  sympathy  of  one  young  heart,  and  the  manly 
conduct  of  the  deacons,  including  Zachary  Bates,  Apollos  would  hare 
prolonged  that  absence  indefinitely,  and  a  ministty  rich  in  spiritual 
results  would  have  been  blighted,  perhaps  arrested,  at  the  yery  com- 
mencement. 

The  great  choir  battle,  as  it  was  afterwards  termed,  originated 
no  little  correspondence,  and  as  I  turn  over  the  voluminous  pages,  I 
am  much  amused  at  the  portentous  gravity  with  which  this  storm 
in  a  milk-pail  was  discussed.  The  affairs  of  Ashantee,  Cetewayo, 
Afghanistan,  as  described  in  contemporary  blue-books,  will  not  prove 
more  serious  reading.  Is  it  not  often  the  case,  when  we  j>eruse  old 
letters,  dealing  with  defunct  and  forgotten  anxieties,  that  we  cannot 
imagine  how  we  could  ever  have  cherished  sentiments  so  strong,  been, 
•flo  bitterly  grieved  or  so  highly  elated  by  events  or  speeches  which 
have  utterly  passed  out  of  remembrance  1 

For  some  weeks  the  relations  between  the  choir  and  the  pulpit 
were  somewhat  strained,  and  the  psaltery,  flute,  sackbut,  and  baas 
fiddle  did  not  seem  to  profit  by  the  meditations  of  the  new  minister. 
There  was  much  fluttering  and  shifting  of  papers  and  books,  and  many 
words  were  whispered  between  the  choir-master  and  the  first  violin, 
even  while  Apollos  was  pleading  in  finely-strung  sentences  for  harmony 
with  God,  and  trying  to  lift  the  veil  and  allow  the  light  of  heaven 
to  fall  upon  his  congregation.  As  beams  of  solar  or  electric  light 
breaking  into  darkened  chambers  reveal  a  world  of  motes  and  genns 
and  floating  dust,  so  these  jets  of  sunshine,  striking  on  the  Michael- 
stone  choir,  made  a  similar  revelation.  Apollos  did  not  scruple  to 
remonstrate  with  his'  friends.  They,  sincei*ely  believing  that  "  the 
last  hymn  **  was  quite  as  serious  and  important  a  part  of  the  morning 
"worship  as  the  discourse  of  their  minister,  did  not  scruple  to  give  him 
this  opinion  of  their  services.  He  reflected  on  this  rather  startling 
judgment,  and  found  no  small  amount  of  truth  in  it     "  They  are 
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ligbt,"  said  he,  to  a  sympathetic  friend.  "  All  that  I  can  do  for  the 
congi^tion  is  to  bend  their  attention  towards  some  great  trath, 
indmethem  to  think  more  loyally  and  joyfully  of  Christ,  their  King, 
gather  their  affections  together  that  they  may  poor  them  forth  to 
God.  The  *  last  hymn/  if  song  in  harmony  with  such  poor  teaching 
&s  I  can  supply,  is  often  the  proximate  end  of  my  whole  sermon.  If 
I  can  only  get  five  hundred  persons  to  sing  from  the  depths  of  their 
hearts  once  in  their  lires,  '  Bock  of  Ages/  or  *  When  I  survey  the 
wondrous  cross/ it  is  worth  living  for."  '*A11  that  i&  very  true," 
said  his  Mend ;  "  but  you  must  choose  your  own  hymn,  aod  select 
your  own  tune,  or  the  entire  stress  of  your  sermon  is  neutralised. 
List  Sunday,  if  you  had  asked  us  to  sing  *  Hark,  my  soul,  it  is  the 
Lord/  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  audience  would  have  responded 
in  some  utterly  new  and  sacred  way  to  your  Master's  question, 
*  Lsrest  thou  Me  f '  But,  tmfortunately,  those  tiresome  people  had 
been  fidgeting  with  their  part-music,  and  fingering  their  instruments, 
and  before  the  words  were  out  of  your  mouth,  stood  up  to  perform 
that  sentimental  trash  of  Alexander  Pope — '  Vital  Spark,'  to  the 
loUickiDg  and  inappropriate  music  which  has  corrupted  the  taste  of 
two  generations.  You  must  choose  your  own  hymns  and  tunes  if 
the  last  hymn  is  to  be  as  important  as  the  discourse." 

ApoUos  Howard  took  the  hint,  and  without  preparing  the  way  for 
such  a  vital  change,  announced  his  intention  to  make  this  arrangement 
for  the  future.  This  was  as  a  spark  to  a  train  of  combustibles,  and 
the  next  Sunday  the  flute,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  all  kinds  of  music 
had  disappeared.  The  choir  pews  were  all  empty^  and  Apollos  had 
to  raise  the  tunes  himself.  The  congregation,  accustomed  to  lean  on 
the  loud-voiced,  many-stringed  choir,  badly  sustained  him,  and  the 
aerrioes  collapsed  grievously.  A  conflict  began  which  raged  through 
seyen  weeks,,  some  of  the  detaUs  of  which  will  appear  in  the  following 
correspondence.  The  storm  cleared  the  air,  and  at  length  a  victory 
was  won  in  the  cause  of  order,  harmony,  and  sound  sense. 

1.  Letter  from  ApoUoa  Howard  to  the  Deacons  of  Hie  Church  at 

MichaeUtone, 

London,  Novemher^  186 — 
Ml  DiAB  Fbiends; — ^I  am  particularly  sorry  that  the  urgent  busi- 
nesB  which  has  called  mo  tQ  London  prevents  m7  doing  An%j  ftp^t 
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Sunday.  The  agitating  experience  of  the  day  before  yesterday  is 
likely  to  frustrate  my  success  in  the  university ;  but  whatever  may 
be  the  issue  of  that,  I  know  I  shall  hare  your  sympathy.  Serious 
as  those  issues  may  be  all  round,  the  constitution  of  the  choir  must 
be  modified.  At  present  the  sole  condition  of  fitness  to  take  part 
in  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  has  been  ability  to  play  some 
instrument^  or  the  possession  of  a  moderately  good  voice.  Not  long 
since,  a  notorious  atheist,  but  fine  tenor,  was  singing  conspicuouslj, 
<'  My  faith  would  lay  her  hand,"  etc.  This  portentous  inconsistency 
must  be  brought  to  an  end.  You  must  sustain  me,  and  the  Church 
must  be  requested  to  resolve  that  no  one  be  admitted  to  the  choir 
without  the  consent  of  the  pastor  and  deacons.  The  resignation  of 
the  choir  must  be  unequivocally  accepted,  and  a  new  one  be  formed 
on  a  fresh  and  more  rational  understanding.  On  every  ground,  and 
specifically  because,  the  worship-song  is  of  pre-eminent  importance, 
the  pastor,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  the  conduct  of 
the  worship,  mi^t  have  either  unconditional  direction  of,  or  absolute 
veto  upon  the  hymns  and  music  of  the  Sunday  services.  However 
sharp  the  struggle,  this  principle  must  be  secured  if  I  am  to' remain 
amongst  you.  Your  affectionate  pastor, 

A.  a 

2.  Letter  from  Mr,  Zach(vty  Bates  to  Rev,  ApoUoa  HovxtrdL 

Mv  HiQH-spiBiTED  AND  YiGOBOUS  FfiiEND, — I  amnot  a  venerable 
archdeacon  in  your  cathedral  close,  but  a  new-comer  into  your  ro- 
mantic dale,  drawn  thither  in  part  by  words  I  heard  you  speak,  for  I 
hold  that  when  a  man  has  foimd  a  helper  and  a  teacher  in  this  world, 
that  is  of  more  consequence  to  him  than  income  or  archeology.  I 
quite  agree  with  yon,  that  numerous  discourses  and  meditations  of 
yours,  and  of  other  godly  and  gracious  men,  are  driven  out  of  mind 
and  memory  by  certain  bursts  of  ^'  horrid  clang "  called  worship. 
''The  blest  pair  of  syrens,  pledges  of  Heaven's  joy,  sphere-bom  har- 
monious sisters,  voice  and  verse,  should  wed  their  divine  sounds  "  to 
deepen,  not  obliterate  impression.  It  may  be  thai  the  plan  you 
suggest  to  your  deacons  will  be  of  servioe.  I  am  quite  ready  to  tell 
the  people  that  ''the  man  that  hath  no  music  in  his  soul  is  fit 
for  treasons  "  and  the  like,  though  my  saying  so  will  not  give  Jacob 
Lewis  a  voice,  nor  help  Jeremiah  Sharp  to  sing  in  tune.    The  officers 
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of  the  oommonitj  will  stand  by  jovl,  and  pass  any  number  of  resolu- 
tioDB.  Baty  my  impetuous  miniflter,  what  are  we  to  do  for  the 
sweet  sounds  ?  My  voice  strongly  resembles  the  simmer  of  a  cracked 
wanning.pan,  and  my  wife  cannot  now  rise  above  D-sharp.  Mean- 
while we  have  a  chapter  of  lamentations.  ''  How  has  the  fine  gold 
become  dim,"  is  muttered  at  many  a  tea-table ;  and  ''  Ichabod ''  is,  I 
see,  chalked  up  on  the  walls  of  the  Meeting.  What  idiots  there  are 
in  the  world  !  As  they  used  to  eay  at  Notown^  "  There's  nout  sae  odd 
Mfoak." 

3.  Letter  from  Jacob  Lewis  to  Rev,  ApoUca  Howard,  B,A, 

Dear  Pastor, — I  tried  my  best  on  Sunday,  but  I  had  the  singing 
all  to  myself.  The  choir  sat  in  a  row  outside  the  empty  pew,  and 
grinned  their  satisAu^tion  at  my  feeble  performanca  The  deacons 
have  selected  a  few  of  our  best  friends  to  help  me  next  Sunday,  when 
Dr.  M preaches,     I  trust  we  shall  have  no  disaster. 

4.  L^terfrom  Jacob  Lewis  to  Rev.  A.  Howard. 

Dear  Pastor, — ^You  will  hear  from  several  of  your  friends  the 
conduct  of  the  old  choir  last  Sunday.  No  sooner  had  I  and  six 
helpers  commenced  gigging  «<  Dundee  "  to  ''  O .  God  of  Bethel,"  than 
the  choir,  with  sundry  instruments,  struck  up  "  America,"  and  some 
of  the  congr^;ation  sang  one  tune  and  some  the  other,  until  the 
Sunday  scholars  laughed,  and  even  solid  Mr.  Bates  put  his  handker- 
chief to  his  face,  and  I  had  gravest  difficulty  in  persisting  with  my 
tma  In  one  way  or  other  every  hymn  was  assailed,  and  the  "  last 
hjmn"  was  fairly  taken  out  of  our  lips  by  our  mistaken  friends.  I 
hope  you  will  retvm  to  Michaelstone  before  next  Sunday. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Lewis* 
5.  John  Randall  to  Rev.  ApoUos  Hovoard. 

Reverend  Sir,— In  apprising  you  of  the  resolve  of  the  members 
of  the  Independent  Meeting  Choir  to  withdraw  from  the  conduct  of 
the  anging*pew,  we  think  as  you  aughter  know  that  me,  and  my 
father  and  grandfather  afore  me,  has  sat  in  that  pew ;  and  that  the 
basB  fiddle  is  their  own  property,  which  they  have  every  reason  to 
believe  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Primitives  at  Lower  Yale  Chapel. 
I  tike  it,  moreover,  that  you  have  not  counted  the  oorst  of  your  ill- 
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adyised  invasion  of  our  perorgatives.  What  is  the  use  of  an  Indepen- 
dent Church  unless  the  choir  be  independent  to  manage  its  own 
afi&drs  ? — ^it  would  be  better  to  go  at  once  to  the  Parish.  Ferogativcs, 
I  say — rights  is  what  I  stand  on.  The  independence  of  everjbodj 
is  my  card.  I  verily  believe  the  old  viol  would  not  speak  right  notes 
if  it  were  otherwise ;  for  I  often  think  there  is  a  kind  of  sense  in  the 
old  instrument,  that  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  has  seen  more  than 
six  ministers  in  and  out.  Your  discusses  have,  I  must  confess,  been 
very  happy  lately,  and  I  was  pleased  myself  to  see  the  pews  under  the 
left  gallery  not  so  thin;  but  all  will  be  no  avail  if  the  music, 
which  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  whole  dale,  is  discontinued. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  Eakdall,  Bass  Yiolia* 

6.  Mr.  Zachary  Bates  to  his  hrother-in-law^  Sir  Frederick  EadaUe. 

Dear  Fredebick, — ^You  would  have  smiled  at  the  pluck  of  our 
young  minister!  We  have  had  a  battle  royal  between  the  congre- 
gation and  the  choir.  The  authorities  of  all  kinds,  the  minister,  the 
trustees,  the  deacons,  and  even  the  Church  (these  benighted  people 
have  neither  bishop,  nor  rural  dean,  nor  archdeacon  to  appeal  to^and 
I  do  not  see  very  well  what  a  bishop  could  do  if  he  tried) — have  re- 
solved that  the  singing-chorus  should  be  under  the  direct  instruction 
of  the  minister  who  was  responsible  for  the  worship,  and  that  intro- 
duction into  the  choir  in  future  must  be  sought  at  his  hands.  This 
has  roused  all  the  bile  and  .venom  that  was  slumbering  in  the  old 
discordant  musickers'  liver,  and  they  resolved  to  set  up  a  rival  shop 
in  the  singing-gallery.  That,  I  told  them,  was  'Hhe  dissidence  of 
dissent,"  which  they  took  as  a  great  compliment,  and  said  they  knew 
a  thing  or  two  down  in  Yorkshire.  ''  You  independent  geese,  you 
tempestuovs  donkeys,"  I  mildly  observed,  ''if  you  persist  in  this 
wicked  folly,  I  shall  suggest  to  Apollos  Howard  a  remedy  that  will 
prevent  your  singing  hymns  for  a  thousand  years  after  you  get  to 
heaven."  "  Go  to  law,  hey  ] "  "  Brawling  i'  church  1 "  they  replied. 
''  Nah,  nah !  we  know  oor  man."  They  did  know  that  the  gentle 
young  fellow  would  not  call .  in  the  magistrate  to  fine  or  imprison 
ihem  for  spiritual  offences ;  but  they  did  not  know  the  quiet  strengkb 
that  was  in  him;  For  seven  Sundays  he  adopted  the  truly  sweet 
Quaker  custom,  which  dispenses    with    audible  singing,  unless  a 
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brother  be  inspired  by  the  Spirit  all  at  once,  with  words,  and  voice, 
and  mnsie.     Crowds  filled  the  queer  old  Meeting,  and  at  the  parts  of 
the  service  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  worship  the  Almighty 
in  Bong,  there  was  a  death-like  stillness  for  five  minutes.    A  strange 
quiet  and  awe  fell  on  the  people,  and  it  was  broken  only  by  a  sob. 
Not  until  seven  of  these  Sundays  had  passed,  did  the  obstinate  choir 
jidd,  and  give  their  ^'  pledge  in  writing  "  not  to  interfere  with  the 
woiahip.     It  was  a  victory  of  silence  over  discord,  of  gentleness  over 
bluster,  of  Christian  patience  over  unwarrantable  claims,  and  the 
yoong  man  touched  me  with  his  sermon  on  the  words—"  There  ib  a 
time  to  keep  silence."     He  did  not  make  any  reference  to  the  silence 
recently  enforced  upon  their  worship ;  but  he  discoursed  upon  (1)  the 
naiural  aUences  of  the  desert,  and  the  night ;  the  silences  of  sleep,  of 
dea&esB,  and  of  death.    Then  he  spake  of  (2)  silences  enforced  by 
great  mysteries  of  Providence  and  faith ;  by  bitter  losses,  great  dis- 
appointments, and  the  like ;  by  the  unanswerable  questions  of  igno-> 
ranee,  by  the  unutterable  groanings  of  the  soul,  by  the  portentous 
hush  that  falls   upon    the   departed  spirit     Then  (3)  there  were 
vdontary  silences  following  resignation  to  the  Divine  will ;  a  man 
is  never  compelled  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  for  he  may  and  can 
fai  the  world  with  his  wail.     Even  Job  was  not  always  "  dumb,*'  and 
many  a  psalmist  has  "  cried  unto  God  with  his  voice."     It  is,  how- 
ever, within  the  range  of  a  human  soul  to  "  rest  in  the  Lord,  and 
wait  patiently  for  Him."     Then  he  spoke  (4)  of  cowardly,  mean, 
damnable  silences,  sometimes  basely  covered  by  the  segis  of  this  text ; 
and  of  the  silence  that  was  often  adopted  heartlessly  by  those  who 
might  speak  for  Qod,  and  he  did  it  with  such  point  and  power  that 
when  the  congregation,  musicians,  and  children,  whose  voices  had 
been  so  long  quieted,  sang  out — 

"  Art  thou  fiilent,  CliiiToh  of  God, 
Thou  that  art  redeemed  by  blood  P  " 

I  had  a  new  sensation  in  my  throaty  and  ^'  although  unused  to  the 
melting  mood,  shed  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  tree  does  its  medicinal 
gum."  Yours  affectionately, 

Zachaby. 
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The  kingdom  of  heavea  is  like  nnto  a  oertain  man  who  liad  two 
Bona  And  the  younger  of  them,  instead  of  saying  to  his  ^Etther, 
'<  Father,  give  me  my  portion,  that  I  may  go  and  spend  it^"  took  his 
fiBite  into  his  own  hands,  and  carrying  off  that  which  he  had  been 
forbidden  to  touch,  took  his  journey  into  a  far  country,  and  there 
wasted  his  father's  substance  in  riotous  living.  And  when  he  had 
spent  all,  and  began  to  be  in  want,  his  father,  whose  love  had  never 
changed  or  faltered  for  a  moment,  sent  him  all  that  he  needed,  with 
many  tender  invitations  to  return.  But  he  would  not.  Living  on 
his  father's  bounty,  he  nevertheless  spumed  his  father's  love^  and  evil 
entreated  the  messengers  who  brought  him  so  many  gifts  and  invita- 
tions.   Some  he  beat,  and  some  he  stoned. 

Now  ike  elder  son  remained  ever  in  his  father^s  house^  and  was  his 
father's  delight  But  even  in  their  happiest  moments  a  shadow 
would  fall  upon  them  as  they  remembered  the  son  and  brother  who 
had  lost  himself  in  the  riotous  excesses  of  the  dark  and  remote  land 
to  which  he  had  strayed.  At  length  they  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
The  same  thought  sprang  up  at  the  same  instant  in  both  their  hearts, 
so  truly  were  the  twain  one.  The  father  said  within  himself  **  I  will 
send  my  firstborn :  peradventure  he  will  hear  him«"  And  the  son 
said  within  himself,  '^  I  will  go  after  him ;  perhaps  he  will  listen  to 
me,  and  come  back  with  me,  and  then  my  fiBither's  joy  wiU  no  more 
be  clouded  with  grief." 

So  the  elder  son  arose  and  left  his  fiBither's  house,  where  all  that  the 
father  had  was  his,  and  in  which  day  by  day  he  made  merry  with 
many  friends,  to  seek  and  to  save  the  son  that  was  lost.  With  patient 
feet  he  trod  the  long  devious  road,  suffering  many  strange  indignities 
at  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  that  country,  till  at  last  he  found  his 
brother ;  whom,  when  he  saw,  he  ran  forward  to  meet,  and  fell  on 
his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  With  many  pathetic  words,  and  many 
cordial  signs  of  love,  he  besought  the  prodigal  to  return— to  be  the  stay 
and  comfort  of  their  father's  heart.  But  the  prodigal,  though  so  poor, 
thought  himself  rich ;  though  in  a  most  miserable  captivity,  thought 
himself  free ;  and  he  hardened  himself  against  the  tender  memories 
of  home  which  rose  within  him,  and  all  the  appealing  grace  of  his 
brother's  lips.     He  renounced  the  father  who  had  begotten  him.     He 
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claimed  as  the  firait  of  his  own  toil  the  gifts  his  father  had  lavished 
upon  Mm.  He  denied  that  his  brother  was  his  brother  to  his  face. 
Naj,  he  conspired  with  the  citizens  of  that  country,  and  the  dark 
tjnnt  whom  they  served,  against  the  brother  who  came  to  save  him 
from  them.  They  mocked  at  him,  they  buffeted  him,  they  put  him 
to  a  cmel  and  a  shameful  death. 

That  crime  awoke  his  conscience.  He  was  filled  with  remorse  and 
despair.  He  cursed  his  cruel  madness.  And  but  for  the  grace  of 
Heaven,  he  would  have  laid  violent  hands  on  himself,  and  have  gone 
"anywhere^  anywhere  out  of  the  world."  But  the  brother,  whom 
be  had  adjudged  to  death,  had  a  life  he  could  not  touch.  He  tose 
fixmi  a  grave  that  could  not  hold  him.  He  came  back  to  the  sullen 
desperate  man,  who  sat  in  dumb  ruth  and  self-despair.  He  renewed 
aad  multiplied  the  tokens  and  entreaties  of  his  love.  And  at  sight 
of  him,  and  at  the  touch  of  a  love  stronger  than  death,  the  hard  heart 
melted.  He  rose  from  the  ground  on  which  he  had  cast  himself — 
n»e  from  it,  but  only  to  fling  himself  at  his  brother's  feet,  and  sob 
cat  broken  confeasions  of  his  guilt,  his  utter  unworthiness  of  a  love  so 
staunch  and  tender.  But  the  elder  grasped  him  by  the  hand,  raised 
Hm  to  his  feet,  took  him  to  his  inn,  washed  away  the  stains  of  his 
fool  and  abject  condition,  put  a  new  clean  robe  upon  him,  and  joyfully 
yet  tenderly  led  him  home. 

As  they  came  and  drew  nigh  to  the  house,  their  father,  who  was 
hungrily  watching  for  them,  saw  them  while  yet  they  were  a  great 
way  ofl^  saw  too  that  the  task  of  love  was  accomplished,  and  ran  to 
meet  them,  and  fell  on  the  neck,  first  of  one  and  then  of  the  other, 
and  kissed  them.  And  when  the  younger  son  would  have  sunk  at  his 
feet,  and  once  more  confessed  the  sins  which  made  him  unworthy  of 
home,  the  happy  father  prevented  him,  and  bade  his  servants  bring 
forth  a  still  better  robe,  and  commanded  them  to  prepare  a  great  feast; 
for,  said  he,  "  ThUf  myson,  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ;  and  this  was 
lost,  and  is  found."  And  they  began  to  be  merry ;  and  soon  the  whole 
spaeions  house  rocked  to  the  dancers'  feet,  and  to  the  sound  of  the 
mnric  to  which  they  danced.  S.  Cox. 


Lbt  the  chain  of  second  causes  be  ever  so  long,  the  first  Ibk  is  always 
in  God's  hand. — £,avmgton. 
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MR.  MILL  ON  NATURE. 

Wilton.— You  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  remember  that  Mr.  Mill  defines 
nature  in  one  place  as  "  the  sum  of  all  phenomena^  together  with  all 
the  causes  which  produce  them,  including  not  only  all  that  happens, 
but  all  that  is  capable'of  happening ;  the  unused  capabilities  of  causes 
being  as  much  a  part  of  the  idea  of  nature  as  those  which  take  effect.'' 
Again,  he  says,  «  Nature,  then,  in  its  simplest  acceptation,  is  a  coUec- 
tive  name  for  all  facts  actual  and  possible,  or  (tospeak  more  accurately ) 
a  name  for  the  mode,  partly  known  to  us^  and  partly  unknown,  in 
which  all  things  take  place."  I  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Mill  on  the 
perfect  consistency  of  these  definitions,  for  he  has  generously  made  us 
a  present  of  two  which  are  by  no  means  equivalent.  But  to  pass  this 
by,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  what  he  deems  to  be  a  mistaken  use  of 
the  word  *^ nature**  as  a  contrast  to  ''art"  whereas  in  his  opinion 
nature  includes  art;  for  he  says,  "  even  the  volition  which  designs,  the 
intelligence  which  contrives,  and  the  muscular  force  which  executes 
these  movements  are  themselves  powers  of  natura"  Now  if  Mr. 
Mill  choose  so  to  enlaige  his  definition  of  nature  as  to  include  within 
it  the  province  of  art,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  after  giving  due  notice 
of  his  intention,  provided  always  that  he  remembers,  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  is  ignoring  a  distinction  which  philosophy  has  recognised  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  will  continue  to  recognise;  and  provided  also 
that  he  is  consistent  in  the  application  of  his  own  definition. 

Arundel. — I  think  you  may  trust  Mr.  Mill  on  both  points. 

Wilton. — I  am  not  so  ««^^^giiinfi,  my  friend,  as  you  appear  to  be,  for 
it  is  clear  that  his  remarks  on  the  maxim,  '*  Follow  nature,"  arise  both 
from  foigetfulness  of  his  own  definition,  and  from  a  misapprehension 
of  what  the  ancients  meant  by  the  inculcation  of  the  duty  of  "  follow- 
ing nature."  He  tells  us  that  all  praise  of  civilisation,  of  art,  or  con- 
trivance, is  so  much  dispraise  of  nature,  an  admission  of  imperfection 
which  it  is  man's  business  and  merit  to  be  always  endeavouring  to 
"  correct  or  mitigate  "  (p.  21).  But  in  what  sense  does  Mr.  Millemploy 
the  word  "  nature  "  in  this  extraordinary  sentence  ?  It  is  clear  that 
he  is  here  restricting  it  to  the  forms  and  forces  of  external  nature,  a 
sense  in  which  no  philosopher  in  ancient  or  modem  times  ever  incul- 
cated the  preposterous  duty  of  "  following  nature."    Nor,  so  far  as  I 
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am  awaze,  has  it  ever  been  conceiyed  by  any  man  whose  opinion  was 
entitled  to  the  smallest  respect,  that  ''  nature  " — that  is,  ''  external 
nature  " — was  imperfect  because  she  was  capable  of  being  moulded  and 
adjusted  by  "  art "  ''and  "  oontrirance  "  to  the  necessities  or  conve- 
niences of  man.  What  philosopher  has  Mr.  Mill  encountered  who 
accounted  it  a  **  dispraise  of  nature  "  that  man  has  to  make  a  bridge 
or  a  boat  by  which  to  cross  a  river  1  Is  Nature  imperfect  in  any  sense 
which  a  correct  thinker  should  impute  to  such  a  term,  because  she  has 
not  so  managed  matters  as  to  provide  bridges  or  boats  wherever  man 
needs  them  or  desures  them,  or  has  she  failed  because  he  is  bom  with- 
out a  covering  sufficient  to  screen  him  from  the  cold,  or  because  she 
lias  not  btiilt  or  furnished  him  a  house,  or  because  she  has  ren- 
dered it  needful  for  him  to  break  up  the  ground  and  sow  the 
seed — or  because,  indeed,  she  has  permitted  him  to  feel  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  or  to  need  any  nourishment  at  all  ?  If  nature  had  made  man 
hungry,  and  supplied  him  with  no  resources  out  of  which  food  could 
have  been  procured — if  he  had  been  a  bundle  of  wants  vrithout  any 
ingenuity  or  contrivance  by  which  they  could  be  satisfied,  if  the  earth 
▼oold  not  grow  the  com,  or  the  iron  refused  to  be  smelted  and  moulded, 
or  the  stone  to  leave  the  quarry,  or  the  tree  to  yield  to  the  stroke  of 
the  woodsman,  then,  viewed  in  rela^on  to  man  at  least,  nature  would 
have  been  "  imperfect  *' ;  the  inconvenience,  however,  would  have 
happily  been  veiy  ephemeral,  for  a  race  (if  race  it  could  be  called) 
thus  absolutely  unprovided  for  would  have  expired  at  the  beginning. 

Osboma — Have  you  been  able  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  what  Mr. 
Mill  means  by  *'  the  imperfection  of  nature  "  1 

Wilton. — Far  from  it,  and  I  think  that  if  he  had  only  employed 
his  acuteness  in  an  attempt  to  define  that  term,  it  is  possible  that  he 
would  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  writing  one-half  of  this  essay 
on  "nature."'  I  suspect,  however,  he  was  too  wise  to  adventure  the 
experiment,  for  no  sooner  would  he  have  given  a  definition  than  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  **  imperfection  "  was  not  absolute,  bearing 
Illation  to  universal  nature  as  known  or  knowable  to  us,  but  only, 
and  that  doubtfully,  to  man.  It  is  imperfection  from  one  point  of  view, 
hut  surely  all  perfection  in  material  things  is  relative,  and  probably 
aU  imperfection  equally  relative.  A  knife  may  be  perfect  for  cutting, 
and  a  watdi  for  showing  the  time,  but  both  would  be  imperfect  enough 
^  called  upon  to  exchange  their  functions. 
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Osborne. — Or  jovl  would  say  that  Mr.  Mill's  logic,  though  a  perfect 
treatise  on  the  science  and  art  of  reasoning,  would  be  a  very  imperfect 
treatise  on  the  laws  of  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

Wilton. — Assuredly  so.  But  to  revert  to  our  author^s  remarks  on 
'^  following  nature."  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
passage  on  pages  25  and  26. 

ArundeL — ^Yes,  I  find  that  even  I  have  thickly  underlined  that 
paragraph,  and  placed  a  huge  note  of  interrogation  at  its  sida 

Wilton. — I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pain- 
ful portions  of  his  treatise,  and  ft  certain  amount  of  heated  feeling 
seems  to  radiate  from  it  as  one  reads  it.  "  For,"  says  he,  ^  however 
offensive  the  proposition  may  appear  to  many  i*eligious  persons,  they 
shouldbe  willing  to  look  in  the  face  the  undeniable  &ct  that  the  order 
of  nature,  in  so  far  as  unmodified  by  man,  is  such  as  no  being  whose 
attributes  are  justice  and  benevolence  would  have  made  with  the 
intention  that  his  rational  creatures  should  follow  it  <u  an  example. 
If  made  wholly  by  such  a  being,  and  not  partly  by  beings  of  vexy 
different  qualities,  it  could  only  be  as  a  designedly  imperfect  work, 
which  man  in  his  limited  sphere  is  to  exercise  justice  and  benevolence 
'  in  amending.  The  best  persons  have  always  held  it  to  be  the  essence 
of  religion  that  the  paramount  dj^ty  of  man  upon  earth  is  to  amend 
himself;  but  all  except  monkish  quietists  have  annexed  to  this  in 
their  inmost  minds  (though  seldom  willing  to  enunciate  the  obliga- 
tion with  the  same  clearness)  the  additional  religious  duty  of  amend- 
ing the  world — and  not  solely  the  human  part  of  it^  but  the  material, 
the  order  of  physical  nature"  (pp.  26,  26). 

Here  Mr.  Mill  is  not  employing  the  word  natwre  in  what  he  terms 
''  its  simplest  acceptation,  as  a  collective  name  for  all  facts  actual  and 
possible,"  but  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  "  the  order  of  physical 
nature."  Now  in  this  sense  no  sane  man  ever  inculcated  the  duty  of 
following  nature,  for  no  man  has  ever  yet  comprehended  the  order  of 
physical  nature,  or  felt  that  such  order  was  to  him  a  law  of  duty. 
What  portion  of  physical  nature  does  Mr.  Mill  suppose  that  man  was 
ever  expected  to  follow  1  The  sun,  or  the  moon,  or  the  rivers,  or  the 
sea,  or  the  birds,  or  beasts^  or  fishes?  If  he  follow  any  part  of  it  as 
an  example,  he  is  not  following  nature  as  a  whole ;  and  to  follow 
nature  as  a  whole— that  is,  physical  nature,  of  which  Mr.  MUl 
here  speaks — is  a  task  which  has  been  assigned  him  in  no  i^stem  of 
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ethics  that  has  ever  yet  seen  the  light.     In  other  words,  the  writer 
is  ftflSMling  a  man  of  straw,  and  a  miserable  scarecrow  at  the  best 

Bat  what  does  he  mean  by  man  amending  the  world — ^that  is,  the 
order  of  material  or  physical  nature  ?  Is  it  amending  the  material 
part  of  the  world  to  drain  morasses,  or  to  redeem  land  fiom  the  sea  ? 
Here  again  we  need  the  great  logician's  own  ingenuity  for  the  purpose 
of  defining  ^e  word  '^^amend  " ;  he  haa  forgotten  that  this,  like  the 
tenns  '' perfect "  and  "imperfect,''  is  a  relative  word,  and  that  what 
may  be  amending  in  one  phase  and  with  one  object^  may  be  injuring 
in  another  phase  and  with  another  object.  What  part  of  the  world 
has  man  amended  absolutely  and  in  its  universal  relations  ? 

Osborne. — ^Well,  I  think  it  is  an  absolute  and  universal  ameliora- 
tion to  drain  morassea 

Wilton. — ^To  drain  morasses,  my  dear  friend — surely  this  is  only 
an  amending  which  is  relative  to  man.  But  do  you  think  that,  man 
aparty  there  is,  either  in  bog,  or  in  unreclaimed  land,  any  waste  or  defect 
in  nature  f  Were  the  waste  or  defect  felt  before  man  appeared  on 
tiie  scene  1  There  is  rich  luxuriance  of  life  even  in  the  imhealthiest 
swamps  of  Savannah,  a  profuseness  of  vegetation  incapable  of  pro- 
duction in  less  favoured  spots ;  and  when  man  intrudes  upon  the 
r^lion  with  his  peculiar  organisation  he  finds  himself  anticipated  by 
other  claimants  to  whom  the  swamp  is  their  heaven,  and  when  he 
brings  his  amending  schemes  and  implements  he  is  regarded  as  an 
unwelcome  reformer  who  succeeds  in  improving  his  own  condi- 
tions of  existence  only  by  ruining  those  of  thousands  of  living  crea- 
tares,  who^  if  they  could  plead  at  all,  would  plead  the  title  of  a  prior 
occupation.  With  the  utmost  possible  respect  for  Mr.  Mill,  I  must 
deny  that  man  has  "  amended,"  except  relatively  and  in  a  figure,  the 
swamps  when  he  has  drained  them,  and  affirm  that  he  has  improved 
the  ^'  order  of  physical  nature  "  only  in  his  own  favour,  and  not  at 
all  in  favour  of  the  creatures  he  has  supplanted.  Many  jungles  have 
been  cleared  by  the  *'  amending  "  ordinances  of  man,  but  with  loud 
and  angry  protests  fix>m  the  tigers  that  have  been  thus  evicted  from 
their  dweUing-places ;  and  we  can  ima^e  that  a  committee  of  croco- 
diles would  have  denounced  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  amendment 
which  improved  them  out  of  the  rivers  which  had  been  the  habitats 
for  generations  of  themselves  and  their  illustrious  parents.  Wolves 
have  not  lightly  yielded  their  prescriptive  rights  and  accepted  man's 
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ideas  about ''  amending  the  order  of  physical  nature/'  Their  judg- 
ment^ if  they  could  only  find  tongue  to  express  it,  would  be  to  the 
effect  that  ever  since  the  appearance  of  man  within  their  ancient 
domains  the  order  of  physical  creation  has  undergone  a  rapid  and 
melancholy  depravation.  Again,  then,  I  must  ask  what  Mr.  Mill 
means  by  man's  **  amending  the  order  of  physical  nature  " ;  and  again 
I  must  aver  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  amending  is  not  in  the  "  order 
of  nature "  at  all,  according  to  his  definition  of  it  as  ''  physical 
natnf^,"  but  is  simply  a  re-adjustment  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a  sphere  for  the  existence  and  action  of  man.  The  amendment  is 
in  view  of  man,  and  in  subordination  to  man. 

Osborne. — ^I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Mill  could  well  deny  the  force  of 
your  observations. 

Wilton. — Be  it  so ;  but  to  admit  their  force  is  to  surrender  this 
portion  of  his  argument,  and  for  my  part  I  see  not  how  he  can  avoid 
the  necessity.  The  confusion  of  which  I  complain  in  Mr.  Mill 
incessantly  re-appears,  as  for  example  when  he  says  ''  if  the  artificial 
is  not  better  than  the  natural,  to  what  end  are  all  the  arts  of  life  ? 
To  dig,  to  plough,  to  build,  to  wear  clothes,  are  direct  infringements  of 
the  injunction  to  follow  nature"  (p.  20).  On  all  which  I  observe,  at  the 
risk  of  repetition^-of  which,  however,  this  great  author  gives  me  an. 
encouraging  example — ^that  the  artificial  is  only  better  than  the  natural 
in  its  relation  to  man,  and  that  if  the  existence  of  man  be  discounted, 
the  superiority  of  the  artificial  to  the  natural  ceases  at  once ;  and 
further,  that  digging,  and  ploughing,  and  building,  and  the  wearing 
of  clothes  are  not  infringements,  either  direct  or  indirect^  of  any 
"  injunction  to  follow  nature,"  for  no  such  injunction  to  follow  nature, 
in  Mr.  Mill's  sense  of  the  terms,  was  ever  given  by  any  rational 
thinker  since  the  world  began. 

I  must  also  express  my  surprise  at  the  astounding  statement  with 
which  Mr.  Mill  seeks  to  corroborate  the  sentiment  on  which  I  have 
just  animadverted.  It  is  as  follows :  ''  The  consciousness  that  what- 
ever man  does  to  improve  his  condition  is  in  so  much  a  censure  and 
a  thwarting  of  the  spontaneous  order  of  nature,  has  in  all  ages  caused 
new  and  unprecedented  attempts  at  improvement  to  be  generally  at 
first  under  a  shade  of  religious  suspicion,  as  being  in  any  case  uncom- 
plimentary, and  very  probably  offensive  to  the  powerful  beings  (or, 
when  polytheism  gave  place  to  monotheism,  to  the  all-powerful  Being) 
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mppoBed  to  goyem  the  yarious  phenomena  of  the  nniverse,  and  of 
whoee  will  the  course  of  nature  was  conceived  to  be  the  expression  " 

(fi.  21). 

AnmdeL — But  snrelj  joxx  do  not  mean  to  contest  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Mill's  allegation  f 

Wilton.— It  is  precisely  its  accuracy  that  I  do  contest ;  and  I  would 
Tentaie  to  ask  where  is  the  proof  that  the  making  of  clothing,  or 
shelter,  or  the  arts  of  husbandry,  or  the  invention  of  any  implement  or 
iostnunent  for  the  furtherance  of  such  arts  was  regarded  with  religious 
suspicion  I  The  earliest  account  we  have  of  clothing  is  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  Isthereany  hinttiiat  it  was  viewed  with  distrust  and  suspicion 
as  possibly  an  offence  to  Crod  ?  We  have  there  also  the  earliest  account 
of  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  keeping  of  sheep,  both  things 
reqoiring  a  certain  amount  of  art  and  BkUlj  but  there  is  no  indication 
that  these  operations,  involving  as  they  did  ^constant  and  purposed 
interference  on  the  part  of  man  with  the  usual  and  spontaneous  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  were  viewed  as  dangerous  provocations  of  the  divine 
jealonsy  and  anger.  The  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  tents  and 
hooses  are  in  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
teat  was  spread  and  the  bncks  were  piled  on  each  other  without  any 
apprehension  that  there  was  a  treasonable  tampering  with  the 
"order  of  nature/'  In  that  same  book  also  we  read  of  a  man  named 
Jubal,  who  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the 
or;gui ;  and  of  another  man  named  Tubal-cain,  an  instructor  of  every 
srtifioer  in  brass  and  iron ;  but  we  do  not  read  that  either  of  these 
iarentors  feared  an  earthquake  or  a  fire  from  heaven  in  chastisement 
of  their  audacious  interference  with  the  course  of  nature. 

AmndeL— Y^y  plausible,  my  good  friend,  very  plausible;  but 
you  are  not  supposing  that  Mr.  Mill  would  accept  your  wonderful 
legends? 

Wilton. — ^It  is  immaterial  to  my  argument  whether  Mr.  Mill 
regards  them  as  legends  or  histories.  In  either  case  he  would  not 
deny  that  tiiey  have  a  respectable  antiquity,  and  that  whensoever 
they  were  penned  they  reveal  no  hints  of  that  superstitious  dread  of 
inventions  which  constitutes  the  substance  of  his  indictment.  And 
if  you  can  point  me  to  any  records  of  any  other  nation,  equally  ancient 
uid  trustworthy,  in  which  the  alleged  dread  of  invading  the  order  of 
natore  is  manifested,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  them.    At  present  I 
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must  plead  ignorance  of  them.  Mr.  Mill  tells  na  that  ''Each  new 
interference  was  doabtless  made  with  fear  and  tremUing,  until 
experience  had  shown  that  it  could  be  ventured  on  without  drawing 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  gods."  And  he  communioateB  to  us  his 
theory  respecting  the  manner  in  which  men  became  reconciled  to  the 
various  inventions  which  thej  made  from  time  to  time  with  trembling 
apprehension.  It  is  this  : ''  The  sagacity  of  priests  showed  the  people 
a  way  to  reconcile  the  impunity  of  particular  infringements  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  dread  of  encroachment  on  the  divine 
administration.  This  was  effected  by  representing  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal human  inventions  as  the  gift  and  fai^our  of  some  god "  (pp. 

21,  22). 

It  would  be  intei*esting  to  know  what  was  the  precise  period  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  world  when  the  influence  of  the  priests  became  so 
convenient  and  powerful.  At  what  date  did  this  wonderful  priesthood 
take  its  risel  In  what  nation  or  tribe  did  it  prevail?  In  what 
manner  did  it  manage  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  abject  super- 
stition and  dread  of  supernal  vengeance  which  are  supposed  by 
Mr.  Mill  to  have  pervaded  the  people)  Had  there  been  no  en- 
croachment on  the  divine  administration,  in  the  shape  of  inven- 
tions and  methods  of  improving  nature  (as  our  essayist  puts  it), 
before  priesthood  became  an  organised  system  ?  And  if  there  had, 
how  did  the  people  become  reconciled  to  these  encroachments  before 
they  obtarned  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  priestly  sagacity?  The 
earliest  priests  were,  in  all  probability,  the  fathers  of  fEunilies  who 
might  not  jinnaturally  be  supposed  to  be  the  inventors  of  various  arts. 
Whom  would  they  need  to  allay  their  fears  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  ) 
So  £Eur  from  accepting  these  facts  and  this  hypothesis,  I  reject  them 
both,  and  maintain  that  the  earliest  intimation  we  have  of  the  attitude 
of  the  divine  agency  and  human  inventions  towards  each  other  is . 
not  one  which  affords  the  least  authority  for  Mr.  Mill's  whimsical 
theory  that  such  inventions  were  perilous  invasions  of  a  divine  pro- 
vince, but  that  they  were  the  absolute  and  beneficent  inspirations  of 
God. 

ArundeL — But  you  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the  attitude  of 
priests  has  been  again  and  again  adverse  to  invention  and  dis- 
eoveries)    ...  ... 

Wilton.— Assuredly  not ;  but  this  is  liot  Mr.  Mill's  pdnt.    With 
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him  the  priest  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  tranquillizer  of  the  popular 
mind  in  its  ignorant  alarm — an  alarm  which,  I  repeat,  did  not 
exist— in  reference  to  /'  any  attempt  (to  use  his  own  language)  to 
moiild  natural  phenomena  to  the  conyenience  of  mankind." 

Arundel. — ^But  Mr.  Mill  admits  that  **  no  one  asserts  it  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  Creator  that  the  spontaneous  order  of  the  creation 
shodd  not  he  altered,  or  even  that  it  should  not  be  altered  in  any 
new  way." 

Wilton. — He  does ;  but  this  admission  should  have  restrained  him 
from  imputing  to  any  sane  mind  the  doctrine  that  to  "  follow  nature  " 
meant  to  abstain  from  re-arranging  her  materials  and  combining  her 
laws  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  There  never  was  a  nation  or  a 
tribe  which  either  lived,  or  professed  to  live,  in  accordance  with  nature, 
in  the  sense  of  renouncing  all  personal  activity  in  the  manipulation 
of  her  forces  and  laws.  Mr.  Mill  seemed  haunted  with  the  notion, 
that  some  one,  somewhere,  and  at  some  time  or  other,  had  propounded 
the  doctrine  that  it  was  the  duty  of  man  to  **  follow  nature  " — that  is, 
the  physical  order  of  nature.  You,  Arundel,  took  at  college  a  high 
position  both  as  an  Aristotelian  and  a  Platonist — do  you  remember 
either  of  these  illustrious  philosophers  discussing  such  a  dogma  either 
in  the  way  of  support  or  opposition  ? 

AnmdeL — Not  certainly  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  formulated  by 
Mr.  Mill,  though  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  profound  wisdom  in  the 
numm, ''  Follow  nature,"  employing  that  phrase  in  a  more  restricted 
sense  than  you  have  been  just  considering. 

Wilton. — Precisely  so.  I  agree  with  you,  but  you  will  allow  that 
the  sense  I  have  just  been  considering  is  not  my  own,  but  Mr.  Mill's — 
or  rather,  one  of  his  senses,  for  he  avails  himself  of  at  least  two,  and 
v&cillates  most  perplexingly  between  them.  I  feel,  however,  that  I 
owe  you  an  apology  for  the  extent  to  which  I  have  monopolized  the 
oonTersation. 

Osborne. — ^Excuse  me,  there  is  no  need  for  any  apology,  and  I  feel 
disposed  to  trespass  a  little  further  on  your  good  nature  by  recalling 
your  attention  for  a  moment  to  that  paragraph  of  Mr.  Mill,  on  the 
imperfection  of  nature,  on  which  you  have  just  animadverted.  Is  he 
not  right  when  he  says  that  **  her  (Nature's)  powers  are  often,  towards 
fnan,  in  the  position  of  enemies^  from  whom  he  must  wrest  by  force 
vid  ingenuity  what  little  he  can  for  his  own  use,  and  deserves  to  be 
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applauded  when  that  little  is  rather  more  than  might  be  expected 
from  his  physical  weakness  in  comparison  to  those  gigantic  powers ) " 

Wilton. — But  if  Mr.  Mill  be  rights  how  would  he  have  had  nature 
arranged  in  regard  to  man,  so  as  to  free  her  from  this  chaige  of  ^im- 
perfection ?  Would  he  have  had  her  so  constituted  that  man  should 
have  been  relieved  from  the  necessity  for  all  forethought  and  toil, 
that  he  should  have  been  able  to  walk  upon  the  stage  of  this  world 
and  find  his  clothing  ready  for  his  back,  houses  ready  for  his  habita- 
tion, food  ready  to  supply  his  hunger,  carriages  ready  to  transport  him 
when  and  whither  he  might  choose,  and  every  other  necessity  gra* 
ciously  met,  as  by  some  enchanting  fairy  f  Suppose  this  £mtaatic 
dream  had  been  realised,  and  man,  with  his  present  apparatus  of  facul- 
ties, had  stepped  in  lordly  fashion  upon  the  scene,  would  not  some 
sceptic  have  ventured  to  impeach  the  perfection  of  nature  for  having 
done  too  much  for  man,  and  would  he  not  have  said,  Why  this  ludi- 
crous surplusage  of  faculties  in  a  creature  in  whom  she  has  left  so  little 
room  for  their  exercise  ancl  development  1  If  she  was  bent  on  doing 
so  much  preparatory  work  she  had  better  have  brought  forth  a  race  of 
idiots  to  occupy  the  luxurious  domain  ;  but  to  do  all  the  work  for 
man,  and  then  to  endow  man  with  the  skill  and  ingenuity  and  power 
to  do  all  the  work  for  himself  had  he  only  been  left  to  himself,  is  an 
extravagance  of  supererogation  which  convicts  nature  of  the  grossest 
infatuation.  If  she  meant  to  have  such  a  creature  as  man  at  all^ 
why  doom  his  faculties  to  uselessness  by  doing  everything  for  him  9 
And  if  she  meant  that  such  faculties  should  not  only  exist  but  have 
full  play,  why  should  she  "  bridge  shores,'*  "  drain  marshes,"  "  exca- 
vate wells,"  and  perform  a  thousand  similar  operations  which  lie 
within  the  scope  of  man's  own  powers  1 

Arundel. — But  might  she  not  have  done  much  more  for  man  with- 
out doing  all  ? 

Wilton. — To  speak  frankly,  I  don't  think  "  «A«  "  could  have  done 
more,  nor  less.  That  more  could  have  been  done  for  him  I  do  not 
doubt,  and  also  much  less,  but  I  am  not  as  yet  ashamed  to  avow  that> 
all  things  considered,  man  has  no  great  reason  to  complain  of  the 
TTKHius  Vivendi  which  he  is  able  to  maintain  with  the  order  of  physical 
nature.  He  has  found  it  possible  to  extort  not  a  little  already  from 
what  Mr.  Mill  considers  "  her  "  grudging  hand,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
he  will  extort  much  more. 
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Osborne. — ^In  whatever  ebe  nature  is  defective^  yonder,  at  least,  is 
apeifect  sonset,  for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  suspend  oar  discussion. 

To  this  the  rest  agreed,  and  they  all  went  out  and  sauntered  in  the 
garden  until  the  stars  sent  their  messages  of  light  and  love  from  yet 
more  distant  heayens.  Enoch  Mkllob. 


The  very  remarkable  speech  which  Lord  Derby  delivered  recently  at 
Haddersfield,  fell  like  a  beam  of  spring  sunlight  on  **  the  winter  of 
our  discontent,''  amid  which  the  saddest  and  gloomiest  year  of  the 
century  passed  away.  The  new  year  naturally  brings  with  it  new 
hope.  The  reign  of  Christ  is  our  warrant  for  the  association  of  hope 
vith  new  mornings,  new  years,  and  new  eras  in  history.  Always, 
the  movement  is  onward  and  upward ;  and  the  reason  lies  deeply 
enfolded  in  the  nature  of  things  why  "  Sursum  corda  **  seems  always 
to  be  the  message  which  new  times  and  seasons  bring  to  our  too 
easily  depressed  and  despondent  hearts.  And  it  happens  that  as  we 
enter  on  the  new  year  there  is  a  general  lifting  all  round  of  the 
doad  which  has  so  long  enveloped  us,  and  things  in  every  direction 
aeem  taking  a  turn  for  good.  Trade  is  reviving,  profitable  invest- 
ments for  capital  are  offering  themselves,  confidence  is  returning^ 
lonnd  political  and  financial  principles  are  regaining  their  hold  on 
the  popular  judgment,  the  Liberals  are  winning  the  ear  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  being  discovered  both  here  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, that,  not  in  a  material  sense  alone,  but  in  a  far  deeper  and 
graver  sense,  the  "  gunpowder  and  glory  business  "  does  not  pay.  Of 
the  new  hopes  which  the  new  year  brings  with  it,  Lord  Derby  stands 
forth  as  the  prophet.  The  most  cautious,  sober,  and  moderate  of  our 
public  men  has  not  only  lifted  up  his  voice  to  rebuke  our  de- 
spondency, but  has  been  at  no  little  pains  to  prove  to  us  that  we  had 
no  need  to  be  afraid.  Lord  Derby  is  probably  the  most  unromantic 
man  among  our  leading  statesmen.  He  is  the  last  man  to  allow  his 
imagination  to  colour  his  vision,  or  to  let  the  glamour  of  fancy  do 
doty  for  hope,  » When  he  says  that  we  are  doing  well,  we  may  take 
the  fall  comfort  of  his  words.  And  he  establishes  by  rigid  figures 
that  during  these  years  qf  what  we  have  moaned  over  as  depression^ 
the  country  was  making  substantial  progress ;  that  our  wealth  has. 
l>een  steadily  increasing,  and  that  the  working  classes  on  thewholo 
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are  enjoying  an  amount  of  comfort— due  partly  to  oheapneBS  of  food, 
to  improved  dwellings,  and  to  steadier  habits,  and  partly  to  the 
position  which  they  have  won  by  the  stem  and  costly  conflicts  of 
past  years— which  has  probably  no  parallel  in  any  past  age  of  our 
national  history.     Surveying  the  prospect  he  sees  no  reason  for  any 
grave  anxiety  about  our  f utura     Keen  competition  we  shall  have, 
and  there  is  no  reason  that  we  should  dread  it.     Our  only  formidable 
competitor,  according  to  the  present  aspect  and  bearing  of  things,  is 
America,  in  Lord  Derby's  judgment  With  America  he  thinks  lies  the 
industrial  future  of  the  world  j  but  for  the  present  we  have  no  need 
to  be  alarmed  for  our  supremacy.     It  will  last  out  our  time  and 
beyond.  Of  the  competition  of  the  Continent  he  speaks  with  something 
like  contempt.     European  nations  may  press  us  for  a  season  and  on 
special  points ;  but  looking  at  it  in  the  long  run  and  on  a  large  scale 
he  holds  it  to  be  simply  impossible^  that  peoples  whose  industry  is  so 
crippled  and  hampered  by  the  enormous  expenditure  of  men  and  of 
money  which  their  schemes  of  conquest  or  revenge  entail  upon  them, 
can  compete  successfully  with  a  people  endowed  like  the  ETiglish 
with  the  highest  natural  advantages,  which  they  are  able  to  put  to 
tiie  best  use.     The  absence  of  the  conscription,  and  of  the  bloated 
armaments  which  the  militarism  that  curses  all  Continental  States 
necessitates,  is  an  enormous  advantage  to  us  in  the  race.    And  this 
brings  us  to  ^*  the  gunpowder  and  glory  business,"  as  Lord  Derby 
scornfully  terms  it^  and  which,  to  our  sorrow  and  shame  as  Chris- 
tians be  it  spoken,  seems  to  be  still  the  chief  business  of  Christendom, 
after  the  Qospel  with  all  its  benign  and  peaceful  influences  has  been 
at  work  upon  it  for  well-nigh  nineteen  hundred  years. 

With  the  exception  of  England,  is  there  a  single  leading  State  in 
-Christendom  in  which  the  industry  of  the  people  is  not  deliberately 
limited  and  crippled  by  supposed  imperial  necessities ;  by  considera- 
iions  arising  out  of  the  retrospect  or  the  prospect  of  wars  1  Some  have 
lost  valuable  provinces  by  war,  and  by  the  sword  they  mean  to  reclaim 
them.  Others  have  won  in  the  bloody  game,  and  stand  on  guard  fall 
armed  to  retain  their  spoils.  Some  have  coveted  districts  on  their 
borders  to  annex  when  war  furnishes  a  safe  opportunity;  others 
crush  down  conquered  populations  under  the  iron  heel  of  mili- 
tary despotism,  and  must  maintain  a  vast  military  establish- 
ment, no  matter  at  what  cost,   that  the  heel    may  press  firmly 
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on  the  yictim's  neck.  Everywhere,  in  every  great  State, 
there  is  some  grand  imperial  scheme  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  nders  which  demands  the  first  attention,  and  to  which  they  nn- 
hesitatingly  affirm  that  all  other  political  and  social  interests  miust  be 
postponed.  They  are  pleased  to  identify  these  schemes  with  the 
honour,  nay  with  the  very  existence,  of  the  nation,  and  to  represent 
their  contention  for  it  as  a  struggle  for  life.  And  so  the  young  men 
of  Uie  nation  are  pressed  into  the  army  during  the  years  in  which 
their  industry  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  country ;  marriage  is 
postponed,  population  is  limited ;  taxation  is  increased  to  breaking 
strain,  and  Free  Trade  is  laughed  to  scorn,  that  the  sacrifice  on  the 
blood-stained  altar  of  Moloch  may  be  ample  and  complete.  And 
there  is  no  concealment  about  it.  France  is  bearing  with  wonderful 
conrage  and  cheerfulness  a  crushing  burden  of  taxation,  because  in 
her  secret  heart  she  knows  that  it  is  arming  and  training  her  for  the 
▼ar  of  revenga  In  Germany,  Prince  Bismarck  with  cynical  frank* 
nesB  announces  that  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  which  means  the  reten- 
tion  of  conquered  provinces,  is  the  one  thing  which  he  can  afford  to 
think  about.  Trade  may  languish,  the  people  may  starve,  socialism 
may  flourish  and  grow  dangerous,  no  matter.  The  army,  the  largest  and 
oompleteet  military  instrument  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  niust 
be  maintained  in  a  state  of  perfect  preparation  for  war ;  it  must  be 
ready  to  a  '*  gaiter  and  a  shoe-tie  '^  to  pour  an  overwhelming  force 
in  nine  days  on  any  country  whope  rulers  may  be  bold  enough  or 
mad  enough  to  challenge  it  to  the  fight — and  for  the  rest,  the  future 
mnst  care  for  itself.  The  Italians  must  build  the  largest  turret-ships 
and  mount  the  biggest  gons  in  the  world,  that  they  may  be  prepared, 
when  the  fitting  moment  comes,  to  avenge  their  terrible  naval  defeat  in 
the  frar  of  independence  and  to  bombard  Trieste ;  while  multitudes  of 
the  people  are  literally  starving,  while  rich  lands  in  Tuscany  and  else- 
▼here  are  going  out  of  cultivation  through  the  intolexable  pressure  of 
taxation,  while  there  are  bread  riots  even  in  such  a  city  as  Eavenna 
and  the  South  swarms  with  brigands  who  cany  off  rich  proprietors 
&om  their  castles,  and  make  the  Indian  mail  train  their  prey.  Austria^ 
fairly  safe  horn  any  external  assault^  must  keep  on  foot  one  of  the 
largest  and  costliest  armies  in  Europe,  partly  in  honour  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  ancient  days  of  Imperial  power  and  splendour,  but  chiefly 
heoanse  she  has  schemes  of  aggrandisement  in  the  South-East  of 
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Europe,  the  magnitade  of  wbich  we  suspect  is  by  no  means  at  pre- 
sent disclosed.  While  Russia  not  only  keeps  on  foot  nominally  at  any 
rate  the  greatest  army  of  all,  but  marches  her  columns  on  to  the  Ger- 
man frontier  with  ostentatious  menace,  as  if  challenging  a  war,  at  a 
time  when  the  very  framework  of  Russian  society  seems  in  a  state  of 
dissolution,  and  a  daring  and  powerful  party  of  destruction  rather 
than  revolution,  is  hunting  her  tormented  and  life-weary  Czar  to  deatb. 
We  have  a  dread  revelation  of  the  extent  to  which  this  demon  of 
military  pride  has  possessed  the  rulers  of  Europe,  in  the  fact  that  at 
this  moment  when  society  in  Russia  is  in  the  throes  of  mortal^agony, 
we  hear  more  of  the  movements  of  Russian  troops  and  of  schemes  of 
Russian  conquest,  than  of  the  internal  reforms  which  alone  can 
save  the  empire — ^if  indeed  it  is  not  too  late. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  probability  of  grave  trouble  in  the  South- 
East  of  Europe,  in  connection  with  schemes  for  the  extension  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  We  suspect  that  few  negociations  of  greater 
moment  h|ive  been  carried  on  of  late,  than  those  which  issued  at  last 
in  Prince  Bismarck's  Austro-German  alliance.  The  results  which 
have  been  allowed  to  appear  have  been  very  far  from  insignificant ; 
but  Prince  Bismarck  did  not  trouble  himself  to  be  his  own  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Vienna,  and  Austria  did  not  capitulate  so  entirely,  so 
abjectly,  to  her  distrusted  and  detested  conqueror,  just  that  improved 
oommercial  relations  might  be  established  between  the  two  empires, 
asid  that  Austria  might  feel  at  ease  in  the  annexation  of  an  Eastern 
province  to  her  realm.  Prince  Bismarck  went,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  to  secure  the  guarantee  of  a  firm  Austrian  alliance  for  the 
integrity  of  his  newly-consolidated  empire,  should  France  and  Russia 
join  hands  to  threaten  it ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  he  must  have 
offered  a  much  larger  bribe  to  the  Austiian  Government  than  has  at 
{present  been  allowed  to  appear.  Austria  has  placed  herself  in  a 
position  of  almost  humiliating  dependence  on  the  policy  of  Berlin. 
And  for  what  1  Doubtless  there  is  an  understanding  between  the 
two  governments,  as  to  arrangements  which  may  be  feasible  in  the 
approaching  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  at  any  rate 
look  towards  Constantinople.  It  has  been  a  steady  aim  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  policy  to  push  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  realm  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  South-East  The  move- 
ment has  begun,  which  will  not  end  until  the  succession  to  the  sick 
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man's  posseiBions  is  determined ;  and  the  settlement  may  cost  Europe 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  difficulty,  and  possibly  blood.  But  with  these 
flchemes  afoot  the  reduction  of  armaments  is  a  thing  to  be  sighed  for, 
to  be  talked  about  even  with  unction,  but  by  no  means  to  be  dona  And 
so  the  present  crushing  military  tyranny  mui|t  go  on  its  way,  wasting 
the  sabstance  and  wearing  out  the  very  life  of  the  nations ;  until  the 
people  who  writhe  under  it  are  at  last  goaded  to  madness,  and  rise  up 
in  frenzy  to  strike  it  to  the  dust.  And  signs  are  not  wanting,  happily, 
that  the  hour  of  its  fall  has  come.  Happily,  we  say ;  for  there  can 
be  no  peace  for  Europe,  no  progress  in  a  Christian  sense,  until  it  is 
overthrown.  But  it  will  die  hard,  and  its  oyerthrow  wiQ  be  bloody 
and  costly  work.  There  is  a  furious  spirit  rising  in  the  democracy 
6Terywhere  which  reminds  one  ominously  of  the  days  which  preceded 
the  French  Kevolution.  Nerer  in  the  world's  history,  probably,  has 
a  soTeieign  been  so  hunted  by  assassins  as  the  Czar.  Neyer,  probably, 
▼as  a  society  so  honeycombed  by  destructive  socialist  plots  as  is  the 
empire  which  is  ruled  by  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck.  And  in  spite 
of  the  wonderful  self-control  and  moderation  of  the  French  Bepub- 
Hcans,  signs  are  not  wanting  which  awaken  dread  forebodings  of  the 
scenes  which  may  be  enacted  if  ever  the  Clericals  and  the  Badicals 
get  at  each  other's  throats  in  France.  There  is  a  fierce  spirit  rising 
▼hich  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  imperialism ;  God  grant  that 
it  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  is  brought  home  to  us  very 
portentously  in  England,  when  even  in  London  a  priest  at  the  altar 
is  not  safe  from  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  But  the  people  everywhere 
axe  simply  maddened  by  the  needless  miseiies  which  the  military 
despotism,  that  is  the  despotism  of  the  military  spirit,  compels 
them  to  endure.  There  would  be  misery  enough,  alas !  to  sadden 
erery  compassionate  heart,  were  all  political  evils  redressed,  so  long 
u  vice  and  selfishness  distract  and  degrade  humanity.  But  the  fear- 
^  aggravation  of  human  care  and  misery  which  results  from  the 
system  of  things  which  is  now  dominant  in  Europe,  defies  calculation; 
and  could  the  account  be  fully  stated  would  fill  all  hearts,  not  utterly 
hardened  and  corrupted  by  it,  with  agony  and  shame.  "  How  long,  0 
Lord,  how  long ! "  breaking  hearts  ara  crymg  in  wild  impatience  of 
the  slow  sure  methods  of  heaven.  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  the  wiser 
pray ;  *<  Thy  will  be  done^  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.'' 

J,  Baldwin  Brown. 
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SOLOMON  AND  THE  LILIES. 

King  Solomon  has  built  himself  a  throne, 
The  like  no  kingdom  in  the  world  can  show ; 
Of  ivory  framed,  and  overlaid  with  gold, 
Hounded  behind,  that  he  may  sit  at  ease ; 
With  stays  whereon  his  royal  arms  may  rest. 
And  golden  footstool  to  support  his  feet. 

Beside  each  stay  a  noble  lion  stands. 
And  on  the  -six  ascending  steps  are  placed 
Twelve  other  lions,  carved  with  perfect  art — 
Types  of  the  monarch's  majesty  and  power. 

King  Solomon  is  seated  on  his  throne, 
Tended  by  his  great  ministers  of  state. 
Wearing  his  purple  robe,  'broidered  with  gold. 
And  on  his  head  a  sparkling,  jewelled  crown. 
And  in  his  hand  the  sceptre  of  his  sway 
O'er  all  the  chosen  people  of  the  Lord. 

He  sits  in  judgment,  and  with  marvellous  skill 
UnravelB  every  web  of  right  and  wrong ; 
Dealing  to  all  their  due,  admired  by  all 

The  crowd  of  suitors  that  before  him  wait. 

«  «  «  #  «  « 

Near  to  a  group  of  humble,  listening  men. 

Stands  One,  much  like  the  rest,  but  with  the  air 

Of  heaven's  authority  upon  "Ejb  brow. 

And  in  His  voice  the  tenderest  tones  of  love ; 

And,  pointing  to  some  wayside  flowers,  He  says — 

'^  These  lilies  of  the  field,  consider  them ; 

Mark  how  they  grow,  without  a  thought  of  care ; 

They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet 

I  say  to  you,  that  even  Solomon 

In  all  his  glory  never  was  arrayed 

like  one  of  these."    And  so  He  taught  th^m  this  : 

To  trust  their  Heavenly  Father  to  supply, 

Of  His  rich  bounty,  all  their  daily  needs. 

John  S.  Easthbad. 
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The  Id/e  of  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  By  George  Smith,  LL.D., 
Author  of  "  life  of  John  Wilson,  D.D."  Vol.  EL  (Hodder 
and  Stoaghton.) 

The  oondading  volume  of  this  memoir  exceeds  the  first  in  interest. 
The  ever-augmenting  influenoe  of  this  illustrious  man  as  he  drew 
near  the  dose  of  his  life,  gives  an  almost  epic  grandeur  to  the  unvar- 
nished record  of  his  great  career.  In  our  notice  of  the  first  volume 
we  endeavoured  to  describe  the  essential  principles  of  his  missionary 
▼ork,  and  the  formation  of  the  noble  institutions,  at  Calcutta  and 
elsewhere,  in  vhich  he  embodied  them.  The  present  volume  shows 
the  effect  on  the  Presbyterian  missions  in  India,  of  the  **  disruption  " 
and  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church.  Dr.  Duff  had  a  splendid 
opportunity  of  manifesting  his  power  of  self-sacrifice,  his  faculty  for 
oiganisation,  and  his  personal  persuasiveness^  and  he  embraced  it  to 
the  folL  The  varied  work  of  the  mission  had  all  to  be  done  over 
again,  in  face  of  the  wondering  inquiries  of  mystified  heathen  and 
bewildered  Europeans,  and  it  vxu  done.  By  the  press  and  the 
pnlpity  by  the  CcdeuUa  Eeview,  as  well  as  the  High  School,  and  the 
Temacular  teaching,  he  maintained  the  cause  and  exalted  the 
principle  of  missions. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Chalmers  led  to  a  sudden  call  upon  Duff  to  take 
bis  place  in  the  Church  at  home.  Wkile  steadfastly  resisting  this 
temptation,  he  did  spend  years  of  almost  boundless  energy  in  travel 
and  organisation ;  first  through  India,  and  then  through  Scotland 
andAmerica^  occupying  the  chair  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  and  hold- 
ing his  own  in  Parliamentary  committees ;  everywhere  and  in  every 
place,  he  awakened  the  deepest  emotions  and  perfect  tempests  of 
enthusiasm.  Many  specimens  of  his  burning  rhetoric  are  given,  and 
numerous  accounts  of  the  magic  force  of  his  appeals  and  the  resistless 
sweetness  of  his  character.  His  eloquence  was  undoubtedly  efflorescent 
and  redundant^  and  on  the  model  of  Chalmers  rather  than  of  Hall ; 
bat  his  heart  was  a  furnace  of  holy  fire,  and  his  impetuous  fervour 
oonverted  each  subject  on  which  he  dilated  into  a  lava  stream  which 
kindled  everything  in  its  onward  rush.  After  the  tremendous  excite- 
ment of  these  three  or  four  years,  when  his  strength  was  on  the  point 
of  utter  exhaustion,  he  returned  to  India.     He  had  hardly  done  so. 
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when  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  occurred.  We  can  read  in  this 
Yolume  a  vigorous  sketch  of  that  calamitj.  Like  Thackeray's  de- 
scription of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  from  Brussels,  Dr.  Duff's  journal, 
written  in  Calcutta,  recalls  the  incidents  of  that  tremendous  catas- 
trophe with  extraordinary  vividness. 

The  intimate  relations  between  Dr.  Duff  and  a  succession  of 
Governors-General  and  lieutenant-Governors,  reveal  the  firm  grasp 
with  which  he  held  the  principle  of  Christian  education,  and  the  awful 
blunder  and  sin  which  he  considered  to  have  been  committed  in  the 
systematic  disparagement  of  Christianity.  He  gives  abundant 
evidence  that  the  Mutiny  was  not  a  religiQus  war,  but  a-  political 
rebellion,  and  he  traces  to  that  crisis  the  commencement  of  a  new  and 
nobler  caieer  for  the  Church.  The  failure  of  health  which  once  more 
drove  Dr.  Duff  from  India^  enabled  him  to  visit  the  missions  in 
Africa,  and  ultimately  to  undertake  the  genend  conduct  of  all  the 
missions  of  the  Free  Church. 

The  last  fourteen  years  of  Dr.  Duff's  life  were  occupied  in  one 
incessant  round  of  arduous  and  zealous  efforts,  to  sustain  the  fire  of 
evangelistic  love  in  the  Church,  to  make  peace  between  contending 
parties,  to  bring  about  union  between  the  slightly  differing  Churches 
of  Scotland,  and  as  a  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Missions  in  the 
three  University  cities,  to  enlighten  candidates  for  the  ministry  on 
this  fundamental  thema  The  biographer  has  done  signal  service  to 
the  cause  of  missions,  in  his  brilliant  effort  to  clear  a  canvas  on  which 
this  noble  missionary  and  illustrious  man  has  unconsciously  drawn 
the  features  of  his  own  wonderful  career. 


Gleanings  from  tJie  Life  and  Teaching  of  Christ,  With  an  Appendix, 
on  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  By  Henry  H.  Bourne.  (Elliot  Stock.) 
Mr.  Bourne  has  discoursed  with  deep  feeling,  strong  conviction,  and 
fine  personal  appreciation,  concerning  thirteen  themes  well  chosen 
from  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ.  Considerable  space  is  given 
to  the  valedictory  words  of  the  Master.  The  author  takes  Dr. 
Candlish's  view  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  in  Christy  and  argues 
strongly  against  the  <<  Universal  Fatherhood  of  God."  Many  of  the 
points  made  by  Mr.  Bourne  deserve  careful  consideration. — The 
Slvdent*8  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  Founded  on  the  **  Speaker's 
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Commentaiy."  Abridged  and  Edited  bj  J.  M.  Fuller.  YoL  II. 
(John  Mairaj.)  This  Tolame  embraces  the  books  from  Joshua  to 
Esther,  and  conveys  the  substance  of  the  more  important  notes  and 
emendations  of  ihe  text  There  are  no  practical  reflections,  but  there  is 
much  information  with  which  it  might  be  well  to  supplement  family 
reading  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture.  Canon  Rawlinson  is  the 
aathor  of  the  larger  part  of  the  original  work  here  abridged,  and 
it  oorers  ground  in  which  his  special  studies  make  his  briefest  note 

weighty. >The  following  works  have   been  lately  published  by 

Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  : — The  World  of  Moral  wnd  Beligious 
Atuedote^  by  Edwin  Paxton  Hood,  Fifth  Thousand,  is  an  ad- 
mirable pendant  to  "The  World  of  Anecdote,"  by  the  same  author. 
His  introduction  to  this  volume  is  a  charming  vindication  of  the 
place  of  anecdote  in  history,  religious  experience,  Christian  biography, 
eoclesiastical  principles,  and  political  conflict.  He  shows  how  great 
preachers  and  writers  have  wisely  availed  themselves  of  them,  and 
Inve  illustrated  by  their  use,  numerous  principles  which  have  hardly 
come  under  the  comprehensive  classification  that  follows.  The  book 
is  delightful  and  aliasing  as  well  as  instructive;  **  Christian  Eccen- 
tricities,'* ''Illustrations  of  Ignorance,  Superstition,  and  Folly," 
"  Grlimpses  of  the  Supernatural,"  ''  Death-bed  Lights,"  are  among  the 
headings  under  which  this  versatile  and  omnivorous  reader  has  accu- 
molated  his  well-selected  spoils. — The  Saint  and  his  Saviour,  By 
C.  H.  Spurgeon.  This  edition  (with  portrait  of  the  author)  of  perhaps 
the  best  known  and  most  highly  appreciated  work  of  Mr.  Spuigeon,  is 
everything  that  can  be  desired  in  the  way  of  type,  paper,  or  finish. 
The  wide  circulation  of  it  will  lift  troubled  spirits  from  prolonged  de- 
spondency, and  throw  much  and  needed  light  on  those  dark  places  and 
deep  secrets  of  Christian  experience  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  put  into 
vords.  No  human  lips  can  utter  the  secret  of  the  Lord,  but  it  has 
been  given  Mr.  Spuigeon  to  uncover  the  ear  of  men  that  God  may  Him- 
self whisper  it  to  them. — HomUeiic  and  Pastoral  Lectures,  Delivered 
ia  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  before  the  Church  Homiletic  Society.  With 
a  Preface  by  Bight  Bev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  Djy.  These  addresses  on 
various  departmentsof  homiletic  and  pastoral  science,  by  distinguished 
prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  Anglican  Church,  have  been  previously 
pablished  in  the  CUrgymaviB  Magazine,  and,  though  very  varied  in 
merit,  they  form  a .  valuable  addition  to  the  abundant  literature  on 
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this  subject.  The  "  Hmts ''  of  Dean  Howson,  Archbisliop  Thomson's 
discussion  of  **  The  Emotions  in  Preaching,"  and  the  admirable  paper 
on  "  Texts,"  by  Archdeacon  T.  Perowne,  appear  particularly  wise.  We 
cannot  say  the  same  of  Dean  Fremantle's  '*  Prophecy  in  Belation  to 
Preaching,"  which  runs  along  the  lines  of  a  very  narrow  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  Dr.  Bernard  and  others  have  contributed  healthy 
advice  to  young  ministers  of  all  Christian  Churches,  and  we  hope  the 
volume  will  have  a  wide  circulation.— *-7!4«  £arly  Years  ofChriaHamty. 
A  Comprehensive  Survey  of  the  Pirst  Three  Centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  By^E.  dePressens^,  D.D.  In  Four  Yolumes.  Translated 
by  Annie  Harwood-Holmden.  These  volumes  have  been  reviewed  by 
us  as  they  have  appeared  in  their  larger  and  more  expensive  edition. 
The  publisher  have  conferred  a  boon  upon  all  students  by  this  reprint. 
The  work  of  Dr.  de  Pressens^  is  now  well  known.  It  combines  fine 
scholarship  with  glowing  sympathy,  a  keen  insight  into  character 
with  a  firm  grasp  of  principles.  We  have  here  a  history  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity  and  of  its  first  struggles  with  both  enemies  and 
traitors,  with  the  secular  power  and  the  spirit  of  error,  which  steers 
safely  between  the  rationalising  and  the  eoclesiMtical  currents  of 
modem  literature,  and  leaves  an  abiding  impression  of  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  reconstituted  thought  and  society  in  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era.  The  translation  is  excellent,  and  the  first  of 
the  volumes  is  adorned  with  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  distinguished 
author. — TJie  Voice  and  Public  Speaking,  A  Book  for  all  who  Bead 
and  Speak  in  Public.  By  S.  P.  Sandlands,  Yicar  of  Brigstook. 
There  is  excellent  advice  contained  in  these  pages,  and  certain 
exercises  are  suggested  with  a  view  to  induce  among  speakers  in 
public  a  more  rational  and  useful  habit  of  breathing  correctly,  of 
opening  the  mouth,  and  using  with  efiEect  the  various  elements  of  our 
vocal  organ.  We  have  no  space  here  to  discuss  with  the  author  his 
extraordinary  classification  of  the  consonants,  nor  the  long  list  which 
he  gives  of  conventional  pronunciations,  to  some  of  which  we  should 
demur.  The  advice  is  given  from  practical  experience,  and  is  deli- 
vered dogmatically,  with  little  of  the  help  which  students  crave 
touching  the  ralionaile  of  the  various  directions.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  the  volume  without  having  attention  called  to  the  number- 
less and  irritating  defects  of  the  majority  of  public  speakers. — 
lUuitraUd  Commentary  on  the  Qospel  according  to  St  John.    By 
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Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.      This  oommentarj  is  eminently  fitted  for 
briBging  its  readers  into  cloeer  fellowship  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
thus  iiunreasing'^their  qnalifications  fov  Christian  work.     The  author 
Bakes  a  judicious  use  of  the  writings  of  Oodet^  Luthardt,  Lange, 
Alfordy  Maurice,  and  other  labourers  in  the  same  field.     The  work  is 
not  mtended  for  either  controversial  or  devotional  purposes,  but  for 
practical  workers  in  die  kingdom  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  love. 
The  more  it  is  studied,  the  more  it  will  be  appredated. — Alderakot : 
ABeoordo/Mrs.  DanielVa  Work  amongst  Soldiers,  and  its  Sequel,  Bj 
her  Daughter.     This  filial  memorial  of  Christian  work  illustrates 
the  efficacj  of  prayer,  the  growth  of  power  for  doing  good,  and  the 
leavening  influence  of  vital  Christianity.     It  should  stimulate  others 
to  "go  and  do  likewise." — Sermons  Preached  at  Margate  by  the  lat& 
Rev,  Henry  W,  Butcher,  with  brief  Memoir,  It  appears  that  there  were 
no  startling  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Butcher ;  but  this   brief 
memoir,  with  the  thoughtful  and  practical  sermons  which  follow 
it^  will  deepen  holy  impressions  made  by  his  Christian  character  and 
▼ork. — The  Migration  from  Shinar ;  or,  the  Earliest  Links  between  the 
Old  and  New  Continents,     By  Captain  G.  Palmer,  R.N.,  F.It.G.S. 
With  considerable  ingenuity  but  extreme  dogmatism  the  author  shows 
how  ^e  human  family  may  have  spread  from  one  centre  over  the  globe, 
and  suggests  the  probability  of  a  migration  from  Africa  to  America 
in  the  south,  as  well  as  a  migration  from  Asia  to  America  in  the 
north,  by  Behring  Straits. — Bible  Hygiene ;  or,  Health  Hints,     By  a 
Physidan.     Since  God  is  the  Author   both  of  physiological  and 
spiritual  laws,  the  observance  of  the  former  is  as  obligatory  upon  us 
u  the  observance  of  the  latter.     The  Bible  recognises  both,  and  if 
its  references  to  the  laws  of  physical  health  be  less  numerous  than 
the  author   imagines,  he    shows    that    they  are   more    numerous 
than  many  persons  suppose.-   To    him    there  is   an  evidence   of 
divine  inspiration  in  Bible  health-hints  concerning  food,  drink,  air, 
exercise^  aleep^  cleanliness,  clothing,  eta     It  will  be    seen  from 
the  subjects    treated    that    the  work    is    thoroughly  practical. — 
1.  Seppd ;  or,  the  Burning  of  the  Synagogue  in  Munich,     By  Gustav 
Nieritz.  Translated  from  the  German.    2.  Levelsie  Manor.    3.  Mary 
SauHdMs  Desk.    4.  AUce  BroolfieWs  Trial.     5.  Harry  Foster's 
Rules,    By  Mrs.  H.  H.  B.  PauU.     1.  A  somewhat  original  story ; 
^▼es  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  the  burdensome  nature 
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of  the  ceremonial  imposed  on  the  Jews,  and  the  cruel  persecution 
they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  professed  Christians.  The  other 
stories  are  commonplace  in  both  incident  and  style  :  2.  and  8.  teach 
some  of  the  wholesome  uses  of  affliction ;  4.  details  the  troubles  of 
a  suspected  but  honest  senranty  and  the  final  triumph  of  truth  ;  and 
5.,  although  the  incidents  are  varied,  is  virtually  a  reproduction,  ''in 
a  religious  spirit/'  of  the  ancient,  story  of  Whittington,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  The  tone  of  these  stories  is  not  elevating,  the  reward  of 
virtue  consisting  chiefly  in  the  acquisition  of  things  ''  seen  and 
temporal.'* — Miracles  no  Mystery;  or,  the  Old  Teetcanent  Miracles 
considered  in  their  Evidential  Character.  Bj  an  English  Presbyter. 
(London :  Messrs.  James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  The  questions  considered 
in  this  book  are  mainly  verbal.  Accept  the  definitions  given  and 
the  conclusions  follow ;  but  we  fail  to  see  that  the  restrictions  pat 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  words  "miracle  **  and  **  miraculous''  will  be 
helpful  in  controversy. 

The  Expositor.  Edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  Cox.  Vol.  X.  No  otker 
publication  is  so  exclusively  consecrated  to  the  free,  but  reverent 
exposition  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  writers  are  not  giving  us  their 
theological  constructions  or  personal  reading  of  the  problems  of  the 
universe,  but  are  content  to  tell  us  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Bible.  Whether  readers  hold  the  Bible  to  be  Qod's  Word,  or  hesitate 
as  to  its  sufficiency  or  authority,  they  all  aUke  desire  to  know  what  is 
its  real  signification.  The  writers  of  this  and  of  previous  volumes 
have  furnished  specimens  of  sound,  ingenious,  honest,  and  popular 
exposition  of  Divine  Eevelation.  The  Editor  and  Dr.  Payne  Smith 
have  supplied  admirable  treatment  of  obscure  passages  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Scripture,  Dr.  Reynolds  has  given  the  concluding  portion  of  his 
commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  Drs.  Farrar,  Morrison, 
Matheson,  and  Fairbaim  have  introduced  one  or  more  articles  of 
original  research  and  conspicuous  ability. 

The  annual  volumes  of  The  Sunday  at  Home  and  The  Leisure  Hour 
are  more  gorgeous  than  ever  m  their  external  garb ;  and  of  the  con- 
tents it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  point  of  variety,  instruction,  and 
amusement,  they  fully  maintain  the  high  standard  which  has  been 
reached  in  any  previous  year.  The  illustrations  are  a  very  attractive 
feature  in  both  these  serials,  which  are  increasingly  worthy  of  a  wide 
circulation.     Dr.  Macaulay,  the  able  editor  of  The  Le'sure  Howr^  has 
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prepared  a  capital  Tolume  for  joung  people,  entitled  "  All  True : 
Bdoords  of  Peril  and  Adventure  bj  Sea  and  Land — Remarkable 
Escapes  and  DeliveranceB — Missionary  Enterprises — ^Wonders  of 
l^ature  and  Providence — Incidents  of  Ckristian  History  and  Bio- 
graphy." The  editor  thinks  that  this  collection  of  true  incidents  may 
prora  as  attractive  and  more  useful  than  the  innumerable  story-booka 
tliat  are  every  year  provided  for  the  young.     We  wish  it  great  success. 


©bituarg. 

Eev.  William  Kosb. 
Another  aged  minister^  long  known  and  highly  esteemed  by  a  large 
cirde  of  friends,  has  recently  passed  away.  The  Bev.  William  RosOi 
▼ho  commenced  his  ministry  in  1834,  and  exercised  it  during  a  period 
of  forty-five  years  in  Portsea,  BriBtol,  and  some  other  places,  finished 
his  oourae  at  Homcastle,  on  December  10th,  1879.  In  1877  he 
resigned  bis  pastorate  in  that  town,  but  he  continued  to  preach 
whenever  opportunity  was  offered  to  him,  and  he  still  spoke  witli  a 
vigour  and  ability  truly  surprising  in  one  who  had  nearly  completed 
his  fourscore  years.  Only  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  conducted 
Berrices  in  Boston,  with  his  wonted  energy ;  but  the  fogs  of  the  Fen 
ootmtry,  and  the  severity  of  the  weather  proved  more  than  he  could 
endure.  On  Saturday,  December  6th,  his  strength  began  to  fail,  and 
on  the  foUowing  Wednesday  he  entered  into  rest. 

Bnring  a  ministry  of  nearly  forty-six  years,  Mr.  Rose  had  been 
diitmguished  for  the  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  he  pursued  his 
▼ork  as  a  pastor,  and  the  fervent  simplicity  with  which  he  had 
preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  in  the  various  places  where  he  has 
lived  and  laboured,  he  has  left  many  friends  who  will  feel  that  they 
have  lost  in  him  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  kind  and  faithful  friend. 


The  Managebs  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacra- 
mental CoUections  in  aid  of  the  "  Widov^s'  Fund  '* : — Wilmslow,  by 
Mr.  T.  Crewdson,  £6  Is.  4d. ;  Hackney,  Old  Gravel  Pit,  by  Rev. 
J.  D.  Williams,  £4  48. ;  West  Hartlepool,  by  Mr.  F.  English, 
i3  18s,  4d.  j  Oswestry,  by  Mr.  T.  Minshall,  £3 ;  Andover,  by  Rev. 
T.  E.  Edwards,  £2  3s.  6d, ;  Woolwich,  by  Rev.  T.  Sissons,  £2 ; 
Huyton  Park,  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  £2 ;  Liverpool,  Edge  Hill,  by 
Mr.  S.  Hughes,  £1  lOs. ;  Seaton,  by  Rev.  W.  Phillips,  £1  Is. ; 
Wickham  Brook,  by  Rev.  F.  Vaughan,  lis.  lOd. 
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The  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Ey^NGELiCA.!. 
Magazine  was  held  at  Carr's  Bestaurant^  Strand,  on  Taesday, 
January  20th,  1880. 

The  Bev.  J.  Yiney,  the  Treasurer,  presided. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  R.  Bruoe,  after  which  the  usual 
business  was  transacted. 

The  Treasurer  pi-esented  the  accounts  duly  audited.  Thanks  were 
voted  to  the  auditors,  who  were  requested  to  continue  their  services. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Fleming,  who 
had  been  a  Manager  of  the  Magazine  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Funded 
Property  for  many  years,  and  who  had  long  evinced  a  very  lively 
interest  in  the  circulation  of  the  periodical. 

The  Managers  present  expressed  their  regret  at  the  loss  they  had 
sustained,  and  conveyed  to  the  widow  and  the  bereaved  family  the 
assurance  of  their  Christian  sympathy. 

The  Application  Papers  for  renewed  grants  were  examined,  and 
the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  each  widow  on  the  list  of 
grantees,  as  entered  in  the  Treasurer's  book,  with  the  age  and  the 
sum  voted : — 


No. 

1 

2 

20 

27 

33 

45 

54 

55 

77 

83 

92 

93 

94 

95 

106 

107 

106 

114 

116 

141 

148 

161 

172 

176 

179 

180 


Age. 
84 
74 
67 
78 
76 
44 
55 
67 
77 
80 
58 
57 
55 
50 
85 
67 
74 
79 
58 
74 
72 
86 
82 
62 
80 
77 


Amount. 

£10 

10 

8 

10 

10 

6 

6 

8 

10 

10 

8 

8 

6 

6 

8 

8 

10 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

10 


No. 

205  ... 

207  ... 

210  ... 

215  ... 

239  ... 

240  ... 

241  ... 
266  ... 
268  .. 
290  ... 

307  .. 

308  ... 
810  ... 
320  ... 
323  ... 
330  ... 
385  ... 
347  ... 
351  ... 
855  ... 
372  ... 
404  ... 

409  ... 

410  ... 
416  ... 


Agre. 

Amount 

70  .... 

£8 

77  .... 

8 

75   ... 

8 

80  .... 

10 

78  .... 

10 

59  .... 

8 

68  .... 

10 

79  .... 

8 

72  .... 

10 

79  .... 

10 

64  .... 

8 

66  .... 

8 

65  .... 

8 

73  .... 

10 

68  .... 

8 

86  .... 

10 

76  .... 

8 

77  .... 

10 

73  ... 

10 

75  .... 

10 

68  .... 

8 

81  .... 

10 

64  .... 

8 

74  .... 

10 

60  .... 

8 

Some  special  donations  were  voted  to  meet  urgent  cases,  and 
several  oases  were  adopted  to  fill  up  vacancies  occasioned  by  death. 
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I—"  ©rIj  »  littjs'wnaii." 

A  SHORT  sentence,  not  unfrequently  uttered,  indicating  in  the  speaker 
either  ignorance,  thoughtlessness,  prejudice,  or  some  deeper  moving 
cause  still  more  to  be  deplored.  Many,  who  see  the  missionary  only  from 
a  distance,  whose  associations,  reading,  and  inquiries  rarely  lead  them 
near  hia  path  or  his  work,  think  him  to  be  a  narrow-minded,  uncultured 
fanatic.  To  such  it  may  be  said :  *'  Draw  nearer,  observe  closely,  and 
jadge  honestly.  Facts  innumerable  are  against  you.  The  history  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  world  in  many  lands  and  in  many  forms  proves  that 
jm  estimate  is  fleiulty." 

"Only  a  missionary ; ''  but,  bearing  that  name,  he  is  sent  on  hia  errand 
bvsome  one— generally  by  a  committee  of  a  benevolent  and  Christian 
iDstttation ;  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  indices  of  the  hidden  working 
of  a  Divine  gpiiding  hand,  carrying  out  in  their  human  and  committee 
action  God's  plan  for  His  servant,  and  instrumentally  leading  him  to  and 
supporting  him  in  the  place  and  work  for  which  Ood  has  fitted  him,  and 
in  vhich  he  will  labour  as  God's  missionary. 

It  is  no  light  thing  to  be  a  link  in  God's  chain  of  causes,  to  have  a 
^oissioQ  from  God  to  dischaige  in  the  world,  however  low  the  office  and  the 
dntj  may  be.  It  is  better  to  recognise  this  mission,  and  diligently  to 
cnitivate  qualifications  for  it,  and  still  better  persistently  and  faithfully, 
and  always  for  God,  to  strive  to  fill  the  place  and  do  the  work  of  this 
DiTine  conmiission. 

Abimdant  opportunities  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  missionaries 
^  available  to  those  who  choose  to  use  them.  Christian  men  and  women 
^er  Divine  commission  are  often  to  be  seen  in  London  and  in  the  great. 
cities  and  towns  of  this  land.  Simple  in  attire,  unpretentious,  earnest  in 
look,  and  anxious  and  worn  with  their  daily  struggle  with  many-phased 
^olty,  they  thread  theur  way  through  dreary  paths  of  human  life, 
^ong  the  rough  and  the  depraved,  the  desolate  and  the  hopeless.    They 
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are  "  only  missionaries/'  but  they  are  true  benefactors  to  their  race,  waging 
a  hard  warfare  with  ignorance,  degradation,  error,  and  vice,  but  making 
true  and  lasting  conquest  for  God — winning  many  a  blessing  from  those 
whom  they  have  snatched  from  imminent  danger,  ruin,  or  despair ;  and 
winning,  too,  the  smile  of  God  in  their  daily  toil  for  Him. 

These  may  be  called  "  fanatics  **  by  some,  but  if  the  spirit  which  inspires 
them  be  fanaticism,  may  it  spread  widely  in  the  earth,  and  deeply  affect 
those  who  now,  looking  at  it  from  afar,  despise  it. 

Another  large  band  of  those  who  are  "  only  missionaries  "  have  left  home, 
country,  and  fair  prospects  for  this  life,  "  smitten,''  as  their  critics  affirm, 
"  with  the  wild  notion  of  converting  the  heathen."  Yes,  this  was  their 
object,  the  object  which  Jesus  Christ  set  before  them ;  and  the  conTersion 
which  many  of  them  have  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  has  been  of  a 
very  broad  and  remarkable  character,  having  in  it  a  blessing  &r  this  life 
and  also  for  that  which  is  to  come.  It  was  a  long  and  a  varied  process, 
making  heavy  demands  on  both  body  and  mind,  and  taxing  to  the  utmost 
patience,  ingenuity,  and  fertility  of  resource.  The  missionary  entering 
upon  scenes  strangely  diverse  from  those  of  his  former  life,  and  in  many 
cases  taking  a  position  at  the  Divine  bidding,  as  he  believed,  among 
people  upon  whom  the  degradation  and  savagery  of  many  generations  has 
left  its  deep  mark,  grows  into  the  possession  of  qualifications  which  no 
high  educational  culture  nor  university  curriculum  could  have  conferred. 
"Vnth  a  courage  inspired  by  a  firm  trust  in  God,  he  faces  armed  bands  of 
painted  savages,  and  disarms  them  by  the  peaceful  moral  weapons  which 
he  wields.  His  confident  and  kindly  bearing  is  felt  to  be  in  strong  con- 
trast to  that  of  other  white  men  who  have  visited  their  shores,  and  begets 
their  confidence  and  allays  suspicion.  Thus  he  makes  way,  and  with  perse- 
verance, tact,  and  elasticity  of  plan  deepens  the  first  lb»vourable  impressionSi 
aided  by  various  means,  and  among  them  medical  and  mechanical  skill. 
Then  comes  gradually  the  acquisition  of  the  language,  often  with  but  little 
help  beyond  that  of  a  quick  and  attentive  ear. 

But  another  ''fanatic** — a  brave-hearted  woman — has  accompanied  him, 
animated  by  a  like  spirit  with  her  husband.  She  is  his  ally  in  his  conflict 
with  barbarism  and  in  his  routine  of  effort  to  elevate  and  bless.  Their 
domestic  Hfe  is  a  daQy  power  for  good,  silently  instructive  as  to  woman's 
rightful  place  in  the  human  family,  showing  the  true  tone  and  dignity  of 
the  marriage  relation,  and  giving  a  practical  ittnstration  of  the  working  of 
Christian  principle  in  home  lilb.  More  than  the  wife  of  the  missionary,  she 
is  herself  a  missionary.  Though  no  hands  of  a  human  presbytery  bare 
ordained  her  to  the  office,  she  feels  the  strong  impulses  of  the  bidding  of 
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the  DiTine  Head  of  the  Church,  and  with  a  woman's  heart  and  tact  and 
with  a  Christian's  motive  she*  fills  an  important  place,  and  the  impress  of 
her  hand  is  seen  in  many  lines  of  action  peculiarly  her  own. 

Thus  they  together  and  by  various  means  carry  on  preparatory  work  and 
dear  the  way  for  higher  forms  of  effort.  Gradually,  though  not  without 
maoy  difficulties  and  disappointments,  the  way  opens  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion and  promoting  the  highest  object  of  their  mission.  Then,  step  by  step, 
follow  CD  the  commencement  of  regular  Christian  worship,  the  reduction 
of  the  language  to  a  written  form,  the  establishment  of  a  school,  the  pre- 
paration of  school  books,  the  introduction  of  the  printing  press,  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  training  of  teachers  for  schools  and  of 
evangelists.  By  such  a  process,  perseveringly  carried  on  for  years  in  the 
fkoe  of  many  checks  and  hindrances,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  people  is 
changed.  Cannibalism  becomes  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  idols  are 
abolished.  Christian  places  of  worship  take  the  place  of  the  temples 
formerly  devoted  to  heathen  and  abominable  rites.  A  new  sound — the 
ham  cf  the  school — is  daily  to  be  heard.  Books  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  chief  among  these  is  the  Bible.  The  arts  of  peace  are  learnt, 
the  apear  is  turned  into  the  pruning-hook.  Agriculture  is  promoted,  God 
bieases  the  labour,  and  the  earth  yields  her  increase ;  commerce  is  developed, 
aad  ships  of  other  nations  visit  the  shores  and  bear  away  the  fruits  of  a 
jOQDg  Christian  civilisation. 

Thus  they  live  and  work  for  God  and  for  man,  and  grow  gray  in  the 
serrioe  of  both ;  and  at  the  call  of  the  Divine  Master  they  rest  from  their 
laboun,  and  find  a  grave  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  and  results  of  their 
life's  Taxied  toil  But,  though  the  body  sleeps  with  the  Christian's  sleep, 
tbej  live  still  in  their  works.  Ignorance  or  prejudice  may  write  ''  Only  a 
^baiooaxy  "  upon  the  simple  stone  which  marks  the  burial  place,  but,  as 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  so  in  some  island  gem  of 
the  ocean,  arrayed  in  a  higher  than  natural  beauty  through  their  presence 
^d  labours,  a  truthful  and  worthy  inscription  will  be,  *'  If  you  seek  a 
moaiunent,  look  around."  In  ten  thousand  forms  their  life  shows  itself, 
^  will  continue  to  do  so :  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  people,  in  the 
birth-rate  and  death-rate,  in  dress,  houses,  public  buildings,  domestic  life, 
^ployments,  education  and  literature,  law  and  social  order,  peace  between 
ri^  fJMStions  and  tribes,  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations,  interest 
in,  and  acquaintance  with,  the  history  and  proceedings  of  people  of  distant 
l^ds,  bat,  above  all,  in  character  and  life,  in  religion  and  worship,  in 
Christian  effort  and  liberality,  in  the  Christian  tone  pervading  the  whole 
community,  m  Jesus  Christ  received  and  followed  as  the  Guide  o£  life,  and 
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in  trust  in  Him  as  the  hope  in  death.  Truly  the  life  of  such  Chriatian 
meaaengers  ia  one  "  full  of  immortality."  They  are  among  the  blessed  ones 
whoy "  taming  many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  eyer  and 
ever.'* 

In  other  fields,  while  the  general  object  of  the  missionary  will  be  the 
same,  the  process  will  be  different,  arising  from  a  difference  of  circumstances. 
In  some  he  will  take  his  place  in  the  midst  of  a  people  advanced  in  civilisa- 
tion,  literature,  and  philosophy,  with  an  elaborately  arranged  social  system 
and  with  religions  of  great  antiquity,  in  which  the  seed-principles  of  religious 
truth  are  smothered  and  lost,  as  powers  for  life  and  progress,  in  a  mass  of 
error.  He  here  finds  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  cultured  intellect, 
and  sees  in  the  object  which  is  set  before  him — the  overthrow  of  the  fiilse 
and  the  establishment  of  the  true  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  of  life— 
a  work  in  which  success  can  be  attained,  not  by  the  power  of  acute  reason- 
ing, but  by  the  might  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  will  create  a  desire  after 
truth,  earnestness  in  seeking  it,  and  courage  and  persistency  in  obeying  its 
requirements. 

In  these  hard  fields  the  results  of  missionary  labour  are  not  few.  Each 
new  decade  of  theJI  present  centuiy  has  marked  an  increase  of  result  in 
general  enlightenment  in  the  relaxation  of  social  bondage,  in  the  advance 
of  sound  education,  in  the  decay  of  the  power  of  idolatry,  in  a  higher  and 
more  correct  estimate  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  number  of  those  who  have 
publidy  acknowledged  their  reception  of  it  as  their  religion,  and  whose 
lives  bear  witness  to  its  habitual  isfluence. 

The  reports  of  missionaries,  the  evidence  of  travellers  who  have  seen  for 
themselves  and  formed  their  opinion  without  prejudice,  and  the  statements 
of  official  documents  drawn  up  by  men  holding  place  in  connection  with 
the  government  of  the  country — men  of  wide  observation  and  long  experi- 
ence, who  cannot  be  regarded  as  Christian  enthusiasts — all  testify  to  the 
reality,  breadth,  and  variety  of  the  beneficial  results  flowing  from  the 
steady  and  well-directed  efforts  of  missionaries. 

These  citadels  of  error  and  superstition,  before  which  missionaries  take 
their  stand,  are  vast  and  strong,  and  their  outworks  numerous  and  wide- 
spread. But  the  steady  si^e-work  of  the  missionary  gains  inch  by  inch 
and  foot  by  foot.  It  makes  but  little  show  of  result,  and  his  name  is 
known  in  but  a  small  circle ;  but  he  finds  a  sustaining  power  in  the  belief 
that  he  is  working  under  and  for  Him  who  is  the  Truth,  and,  though  he 
dies  in  the  trenches,  and  others  pass  on  beyond  him,  he  is  gladdened  by 
the  thought  that  he  will  have  a  share  in  the  final  and  certain  victory,  and 
that  the  progress  ^f  others  will  be  advanced  by  what  he  has  done*    This  is 
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cot  a  mere  imaginary  pictare,  but  a  statement  of  what  has  been  reality  in 
not  a  few  instances  in  many  fields.  Such  men,  snch  aims,  patient  effort, 
habitual  self-denial,  and  loyalty  to  a  Divine  Leader  deserve  something 
better  than  a  sneer ;  and  they  have  something  better  in  the  approval  of 
men  whose  approval  is  worth  having,  and  mnch  more  in  the  Divine 
welcome, "  Well  done,  good  and  fitithfol  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord." 

"}lea  of  one  idea ! ''  Tes,  truly  so ;  bnt  theirs  is  a  large  idea,  having 
God  for  its  centre,  and  embracing  within  its  wide  circumference  a  varied 
field  of  His  works,  in  their  nature  and  relations,  relations  to  each  other, 
bat  chiefly  their  relation  to  their  Creator.  With  observing  eyes  and 
iDqairing  minds  and  tongues  they  turn  to  good  account  spare  moments  in 
the  home  and  by  the  way ;  and  a  large  circle,  including  the  savans  of 
m&ny  lands,  in  due  time  obtain  the  benefit  arising  from  the  harvest  of 
their  quiet  and  persevering  research. 

Through  them  the  rocks  tell  their  tale;  geographical  and  meteoro<- 
logical  fiicta  are  recorded:  new  and  strange  plants  are  discoveredi  ancb 
Mat  to  enriob  collections  at  Eew  and  elsewhere;  rare  animals  are* 
found,  and  their  habits  watched  and  noted.  The  songs  and  legends- 
of  recently  barbarous  people  are  gathered  up,  and,  stripped  of  their 
ooatiDg  of  wild  imagery,  made  to  yield  solid  grains  of  history.  The 
physical  features,  the  national  customs,  and  the  words  and  grammatical 
stroctore  of  the  languages  of  various  tribes  and  nations  are  brought  under 
cuefbl  review  and  comparison ;  and  thus  materials  are  accumulated  for 
determining  the  origin  and  relations  of  portions  of  the  human  family  now 
videly  separated,  and  valuable  data  are  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  skilled 
othnologist.  Dictionaries  and  grammars,  histories  of  peoples,  and  treatises 
on  their  religions  and  their  philosophies,  grow  under  the  busy  hand  in 
the  midst  of  strange  surroundings,  from  which  they  pass  into  the  outer 
and  civilised  world  to  aid  students  both  of  this  and  future  generations.. 
Thus,  through  these  quiet  and  distant  eyes,  the  scientific  and  reading  worlds 
of  to-day  looks  upon  a  page  of  varied  fact  far  broader  and  fuller  than  that^ 
which  former  generations  possessed. 

In  living  for  God  these  **  men  of  one  idea"  seek  to  live  for  their  fellow- 
men.  In  many  lands,  in  the  bye-ways  of  human  life  their  righteous  souls 
hare  been  and  are  too  often  vexed  by  witnessing  cruel  wrongs  inflicted  by 
the  strong,  and  in  many  cases,  by  the  civilised,  upon  the  weak  and  defence- 
lesa  Their  pens  and  their  tongues  cannot  but  give  expression  to  the  deep 
ud  strong  movings  of  their  indignation ;  and  thus,  now  and  again,  their 
endence  attracts  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  in  Christian  lands,  while 
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their  pleadings  for  the  helpless  and  oppressed  are  submitted  to  those  in 
authority  with  a  view  to  checking  injustice  and  bringing  out  a  due  regard 
for  the  rights  of  men  and  women  of  every  complexion  and  nation.  Let 
inquiry  be  made,  and  it  wiU  be  found  that  missionaries  have  been  laigely 
instrumental  in  laying  bare  the  horrors  and  crimes  of  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery,  of  infanticide  and  suttee,  in  bringing  to  light  the  iniquity  of  **  kid- 
napping "  in  the  South  Seas,  and  of  the  disguised  slavery  connected  with 
the  coolie  system,  and  in  exposing  the  guilty  greed  for  wealth  which 
prompted  and  maintained,  in  years  gone  by,  the  close  connection  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Government  with  idolatry ;  and  the  disregard  for 
the  high  claims  of  humanity  which  still  characterises  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  in  making  large  revenue  out  of  the  production  and 
sale  of  opium. 

Thus,  with  a  broad  interpretation  of  its  meaning  and  scope,  they  cany 
out  their  Divine  commission  in  many  ways,  benefiting  man  and  serving 
God,  and  thus  following  in  the  steps  of  Him  whose  messengers  they  are, 
and  who  was  Himself  the  first  and  chief  Missionary  of  God. 

The  names  of  not  a  few  missionaries  of  this  and  former  generations  stand 
before  the  Christian  public  almost  as  **  household  words.*'  But  the  object 
of  this  paper  is  not  to  point  to  some  who,  by  circumstances  and  special 
work,  have  been  brought  to  the  front,  but  rather  to  do  honour  to  the 
missionary  band  as  a  whole,  many  of  whom  have  been  satisfied,  at  the  dose 
of  a  long  and  widely  useful  life's  work  for  God,  to  leave  a  monument 
behind  in  the  results  of  their  labour,  but  wUhotU  a  name, 

THE  attention  of  the  Society's  missionaries  in  Madagascar  has  for  seme 
time  past  been  directed  to  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  island, 
especially  as  affording  an  outlet  for  the  Christian  zeal  and  effort  of  the 
native  churches  which  have  been  planted  in  Imerina.  Nearly  four  years 
ago,  the  Rev.  Jas.  Sibrbb,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Friends'  Foreign  Mission 
Association,  accompanied  Mr.  Loms  Street  to  the  district  bordering  that 
coast,  and  in  1878  the  Rev.  W.  Montoomebt  was  proceeding  thither  when 
severe  illness  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  eventually  to  retom 
to  England.  The  object  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  journey  was  to  introduce 
four  evangelists  to  the  Taim5ro,  TaifSisy,  and  TaisJLka  tribes,  among  whom 
they  had  been  appointed  to  labour  by  the  Native  Missionary  Society  in  the 
Capital,  where  a  valedictory  service  was  held,  a  report  of  which  appeared 
in  the  Missionary  Chroniclb  for  July,  1879.    One  of  these  native  misrion- 
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aiiea  died  of  fefver  within  a  few  weeks  after  reaching  his  station ;  the  other 
three  haTB  remained  at  their  posts,  and  have  sent  letters  from  time  to  time 

• 

to  finenda  in  Antananarivo,  describiag  their  position,  their  work,  and  their 
diffionltieB.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  our 
brethren  of  the  Imerina  District  Committee  that  one  of  their  number 
ahonld  be  depnted  to  visit  these  native  evangelists,  to  inspect  their  work, 
and  to  consult  with  them  as  to  their  operations  and  plans,  their  difficulties 
and  eDCOumgements.  The  Rev.  Jas.  Wills  having  kindly  volanteered  for 
this  service,  and  having  been  entrusted  by  the  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  in  the  Capital  with  messages  of  loving  greeting  to  their  col- 
leagues in  the  south-east,  set  forth  on  his  journey  on  Friday,  the  1st  of 
August  The  result  of  Mr.  Wills's  vipit  has  amply  justified  the  wisdom  of 
the  andertaking.  After  the  failure  of  previous  native  missionary  efforts, 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  tribes  among  whom  agents  were  placed,  it  is 
epeclally  encouraging  to  report  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  present 
movement  proving  permanent  and  successfuL  On  the  way  to  the  coast 
Mr.  WilLi  visited  some  of  the  Norwegian  stations  in  North  Betsileo,  and  he 
acknowledges  in  warm  terms  the  kindness  and  cordiality  with  which  he 
received  by  the  missionaries  of  that  Society. 


'*  Following  the  course  of  the  River  Mananjara,"  he  writes,  **  we  reached  the  im- 

;>:>Ttaiit  town  of  Itsiatosika,  on  the  Mananjora,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast. 

This  is  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Mananjara,  and  the  residence  of  the  Hova 

Oovcmor  and  a  small  gameon  of  Hova  soldiers.    At  the  time  of  my  visit  the 

GovemoTs  of  Masindrano  and  Mahela,  the  two  ports  connected  with  Itsiatosika, 

were  there  in  conference  with  their  chief  on  official  business,  and  the  pastors  of 

the  churches,  who  are  officers  also,  were  with  them.    They  gave  me  a  kind  and 

friendly  welcome,  and  on  the  Sunday  called  for  me  on  the  way  to  the  chapel. 

The  congregations  were  good,  very  largely  made  up  of  the  Hova  followers  of  the 

Oo»traor.    In  the  morning  I  preached  on  *  Nathaniel,'  and  in  the  afternoon  the 

pastor  from  Masindrano  preached  a  very  good  sermon  on  the  evidences  that  Jesns 

▼as  the  Son  of  God.    After  the  service  I  held  a  short  examination  of  the  school 

chihlren  present,  and  foimd  fourteen  boys  and  eleven  girls  who  could  read  very 

^cdvj  and  twelve  boys  and  six  girls  who  could  write,  their  writing  being 

♦^^pt'cially  good.     Tliey  were  not,  however,  so  well  versed  in  Scripture  knowledge 

as*  they  should  have  been,  on  which  subject  I  took  occasion  to  give  the  teacher 

isome  adrice. 

**  Itsiatosika  should  have  at  least  two  educated  evangelists  living  there  or  in 
ita  soghbourhood.  Its  political  power  extends  as  far  south  as  to  the  River 
Fanony,  a  district  containing  a  large  population  of  Taimoro,  among  whom 
churches  and  schools  have  been  gathered,  and  who  look  to  the  church  at 
Itsiatosika  as  Iheir  *  mother  church.'  The  Governor  also  takes  a  great  interest  in 
education,  and  does  what  he  can  for  these  distant  places.  But  the  work  will  not 
be  effectively  accompliahed  without  the  superintendence  of  men  specially  edu- 
cated and  aet  apart  for  the  purpose." 
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Travelling  southward,  Mr.  Wills,  on  Wednesday,  Angust  27th,  reached 
the  sea — ^a  novel  experience  to  him  after  nine  years'  residence  on  the 
heights  of  Imerina.  On  the  following  day  he  arrived  at  a  Taimoro  town, 
called  Namorona,  a  teW  miles  inland.  The  picture  is  dark,  but,  as  the 
sequel  shows,  it  has  a  brighter  side. 

"  I  was  surprised  beyond  measure,"  writes  Mr.  Wills,  "  at  the  large  number  of 
houses  in  the  town,  and  at  the  density  of  the  population.  The  appearance  of  the 
women  and  children  as  they  flocked  down  to  the  river  to  meet  us  was  altogether 
different  from  that  of  other  tribes  I  had  seen,  especially  in  the  style  of  arranging 
their  hair.  The  *  king '  of  the  town,  a  flue  stalwart  fellow,  met  me  and  took  me 
to  the  pastor's  house,  and  sat  down  for  a  talk.  He  soon  let  me  know  that  he 
preferred  rum  and  wine  to  anything  else  ;  but,  as  I  had  none  of  such  things,  he 
would  like  a  Testament  and  hymn-book,  which  I  gave  him.  In  conversation 
with  the  pastors  I  afterwards  learnt  a  little  of  the  state  of  things  in  this  large 
and  populous  town.  They  have  a  place  of  worship  and  a  few  communicants,  but 
it  is  more  a  matter  of  political  time-serving  than  the  result  of  knowledge,  or  even 
anxiety  to  know  anything  of  Christianity.  The  ignorance  is  dense,  and  no  desire 
to  learn  is  apparent  The  senior  pastor  is  often  away  on  business,  as  he  gets  no 
help  from  the  people.  The  jimior  pastor,  who  is  also  teacher  of  the  school,  has 
been  obliged  to  give  up  teaching  to  look  after  his  livelihood,  as  he  also  receives 
nothing  from  the  people.  I  asked  for  any  scholar  who  could  read,  but  none 
appeared,  as  the  few  who  had  made  such  advance  were  also  away  seeking  their 
means  of  living.  Nevertheless,  amidst  all  this  discouragement,  one  incident 
showed  that  there  was  some  anxiety  among  some  of  them  on  one  point  of  educa- 
tion at  least.  Their  school,  as  well  as  others,  had  been  to  Itsiatosika  to  he 
examined  by  the  Governor ;  *and,  as  none  of  them  were  able  to  do  any  arithmetic, 
they  were  told  to  learn  before  the  next  examination.  They  searched  for  an 
ariUimetic  book,  and  at  length  found  a  well-used  copy,  which  the  owner  did  not 
care  to  part  with ;  but  in  order  to  gain  their  point  they  actually  gave  two 
shillings  for  a  dirty  copy  of  a  book,  the  selling  price  of  which  is  eightpence.  I 
gladly  left  a  new  copy  with  them,  and  also  some  of  the  catechisms  which  are 
taught  in  our  schools.  Some  few  bought  Testaments,  and  I  had  great  pleasure  in 
giving  a  Bible  each  to  the  pastors,  the  younger  of  whom  is  an  intelligent  and 
earnest  young  man.*' 

Arrived  at  the  River  Faraony,  whose  banks  are  studded  with  numerous 
villages  peopled  by  the  Taimoro,  the  missionary  was  recognised  by  a 
Taimoro  **  king  "  who  had  seen  him  in  Imerina.  It  was  pleasant  to  meet 
with  one  using  a  &miliar  dialect. 

"  But,"  adds  Mr  Wills,  "  the  most  interesting  result  to  me  of  his  being  at 
Vatomasina  was  that  the  Taimoro  from  all  the  districts  round  came  to  *  mamangy ' 
(visit)  him,  so  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  many.  On  the  Faraony 
there  are  seven  churches  and  schools.  Six  of  these  sent  deputations  with  their 
teacher  to  Vatomasina,  and  the  teacher  of  the  seventh  (which  is  a  day's  march 
distant)  also  came.  On  the  Sunday,  therefore,  we  had  quite  an  interesting  con- 
gregation, and  the  various  schools  sang  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  After  the 
preaching  those  who  could  read  did  so,  and  thirteen  lads  and  two  girls  acquitted 
themselves  very  well.    They  were  aUo  able  to  answer  some  of  the  catechism  on 
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the  Word  of  God  which  is  taught  in  our  schools.  Then  the  young  king  got  up 
mA  said,  in  few  woitls,  what  he  had  seen  in  Imerina  of  the  desire  of  the  Queen 
iii'l  Prime  Minister  that  the  children  should  learn  in  the  schools,  and  the  people 
iho\]lii  <^  to  a  place  of  worship. 

"  I  also  saw  at  Vatomasina  a  number  of  men  from  Ikongo.  They  seem  tired  of 
fighting  with  their  neighbours,  but  are  not  yet  prepared  to  receive  teachers  or 
^'-jin  *the  praying,'  lest  they  should  lose  their  *  kingdom '  and  become  subject  to 
Imerina, 

"Our  next  two  days^  journey  was  by  the  sea-side,  and  I  was  very  interested  in 
nie^tinj^  large  numl>ei*s  of  people  from  different  tribes  going  up  to  Imerina  with 
til.'  cu^tdiii  duea  from  the  ports  on  the  south-east  coast.  They  were  under  the 
l'c.-l.r-]iip  of  Hova  ofl5cei*s,  and  were  bound  to  reach  the  capitid  before  tin? 
Fan«lr.\ina,  or  Malagasy  New  Year's  festival.  From  Ambohipeno  came  the 
Tiiinoro ;  from  Vangaindrano  came  the  Taifasy  and  Taisaka ;  and  from  Fort 
r>  iphin  (Malagasy,  Fanvlofay)  came  TaLsaka,  Tandroy,  and  Tanosy.  All  these 
I-" 'pie  would  spend  some  weeks  in  the  capital,  and  certainly  would  carryback 
trvng  impressions  of  the  power  of  the  Hovas  on  their  return." 

Agiua  diverging  from  the  sea  coast,  a  ride  of  a  few  hours  brought  the- 
miadonaiy  to  a  town  where  one  of  the  evangelists,  Rainiamboazafy,  is^ 
xttled.  The  place  is  thus  described: — **  Ambohipeno  is  a  Hova  garrison. 
&ear  the  River  Matitanana,  from  which  the  district  takes  its  name.  On  all 
sides,  but  especially  along  the  river,  are  large  Taimoro  towns,  in  many  of 
vhich  are  congregations  connected  with  Ambohipeno,  and  under  the  care 
of  Ramiamboazafy  and  the  pastors."  Here  Mr.  Wills  stayed  some  days, 
during  which  he  had  the  twofold  advantage  of  receiving  the  evangelist's 
report  and  of  himself  inspecting  the  work  accomplished. 

"The  most  important  Taimoro  tribes  near  here  call  themselves  '&fin  Ibrahim,' 
^r  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  they  say  their  ancestors  came  from  Mecca. 
They  have  books  written  in  Arabic  characters  in  nearly  every  family,  and  these 
we  copied  by  the  young  men  of  each  successive  generation.     The  influence  of. 
tli€j%  books  (apparently  extracts  from  the  Koran  and  magical  books)  did  not  keep 
'he  people  from  the  fetishism  and  superstition  of  the  other  tribes,  and  they  only 
lamt  their  idols  at  the  time  of 'the  Queen's  renunciation  of  idolatry.     They, 
however,  still  trade  in  charms  and  *  ody '  of  all  descriptions.    They  get  little 
pieces  of  all  kinds  of  wood  and  smear  them  with  oil  and  colouring  matter,  and 
^en  ^  off  to  the  Bara  and  Sakalava  and  other  still  heathen  tribes,  and,  as  the 
tvangelifit  tells  me,  they  often  come  back  bringing  numbers  of  biUlocks  with 
them.    They  are,  in  fact,  the  '  ody '  makers  for  South  Ma<lagascar  ;  and  in  this- 
they  are  only  carrying  out  their  old  traditions,  for  the  national  idol,  *Keli- 
niakza,'  was  brought  from  Matitanana  to  Imerina  by  Queen  Ranavalona  I.,  of 
]jen!ecQting  memory.    So  that  self-interest  is  specially  opposed  to  a  genuine  recep- 
tiim  of  the  (}ospel  in  this  district ;  but,  as  the  Word  of  God  so  mightily  grew  and 
pnevailed  at  Ephesus  as  to  lead  the  users  of  curious  arts  to  bum  their  costly 
looks,  so  let  us  pray  that  it  may  grow  and  prevail  in  this  district. 

"  Bainiamboezafy  found  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  on  account  of  some  undefined  suspicion  that  there  was 
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Hova  deceptiou  at  the  bottom  of  the  phm.    When  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  a 
school  together,  he  liad  to  begin  to  teach  the  alpliabet,  as  none  could  read.    I 
examined  the  school,  and  the  result  of  twelve  months'  work  was  as  follows : — 
"  Number  of  scholars  on  the  books    . .         . .         . ,         . ,     180 
Present  at  the  examination  . .         . .         , .         . .         . ,       70 

Number  who  brought  Testaments 38 

Number  who  brought  slates  . .  .         . .         . .       51 

Number  who  could  read  the  Testament     . .         . .         . .       49 

"  Writing  I  did  not  examine,  as  they  have  only  recently  got  their  slates  ;  ainl 
the  evangelist  says  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  t^ach  them  to  write  the  Romau 
characters,  as  they  have  been  so  accustomed  to  the  Arabic.  But  a  goodly  number, 
he  said,  had  learned  to  write  a  little. 

"  In  the  *  Catechism '  (simple  Scriptural  questions)  they  were  able  to  answer 
one  half.  And  five  lads  stood  up  and  repeated  respectively  Matthew  v.,  ni.,  viii., 
ix.,  and  Luke  iv. 

"  On  Sunday  was  the  Communion,  when  I  preached  and  presided  at  the  LoixlV 
Table,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  impi^essing  on  the  people  the  necessity  ui 
learninj^  the  meaning  of  the  religion  they  now  follow.  On  the  Monday  was  tin* 
*  United  Prayer  Meeting,*  when  three  other  congregations  joined  that  at  Ambohi- 
peno,  and  we  had  the  chapel  nicely  filled,  and  had  a  good  service.  I  was  sorn- 1 
could  not  do  all  I  ^Tshed,  as,  for  the  first  time  since  coming  to  Madagascar,  I  had 
been  attacked  by  fever." 

Another  eTangelist,  Raob^lina^  is  stationed  at  the  town  of  Mahamanina, 
and  thither  Mr.  Wills  proceeded,  accompanied  by  the  evangelist  previously 
referred  to,  having  sent  letters  to  Ralnizafj,  the  third  evangelist,  to  meet 
him  there.  The  advanced  state  of  things  at  Mshamanina  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  station  has  possessed.  Here 
the  missionary  found  a  class  of  twenty  preachers,  some  of  whom  look  after 
the  country  congregations.  The  school  examinations  produced  very  grati- 
fying results.  Mr.  Wills's  advent  was  hailed  with  unmistakeable  signs  of 
pleasure. 

"  We  slept  one  night  on  the  road,  and  the  next  day  at  a  village  about  tlirec 
hours  from  Mahamanina.  Baobelina,  with  about  150  of  his  schoolboys,  met  u>, 
and  received  us  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  The  boys,  he  said,  had  been  t^" 
excited  that  tliey  had  knocked  him  up  before  daybreak,  in  their  anxiety  to  start. 
On  our  road  we  came  to  the  Biver  Manambava,  when  all  the  youngsters  dashed  in, 
and  disported  themselves  to  their  hearts'  content,  diving,  swimming,  and  floating. 
As  we  advanced,  groups  of  young  men  and  women,  singing,  were  waiting  at 
various  points ;  and,  as  we  got  nearer  our  goal,  members  of  the  church  and 
teachers  from  the  surrounding  congregations  w^ere  waiting  to  greet  us,  till  our  pro- 
cession grew  quite  imposing.  At.  length  we  came  in  view  of  Mahamanina.  Thi^ 
is  a  Hova  garrison,  and  the  most  imposing  in  appearance  of  any  in  this  part  of  tbe 
country.  The  stockades  are  of  the  most  massive  character,  and  the  Lapa  ur 
Government  house  is  upwards  of  ninety  feet  high.  The  whole  enclosure  standi 
on  a  promctntory,  and  is  thus  pardaUy  surrounded  by  a  deep  natural  fosse.  The 
name  of  RainUaitafika,  the  governor  who  founded  and  built  it  in  Badama  1.  s 
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jri^,  is  still  proclaiuKxl  by  the  people — ^how  liis  own  liands  did  wliat  his  car- 
]»f'nters  could  not  accomplish,  and  how  he  made  all  his  officers  keep  horaes,  so 
']:J  on  State  occa.>iunn  fifteen  horeenicn  would  ride  out  from  the  Rova.  The 
"tfe.-t  of  such  a  fortress  on  the  surrounding  conquered  tribes  must  have  been 
.'jiiievvliat  eqiuvaleiit  to  the  effect  of  the  great  baronial  castles  of  old  England  ou 
ihi'  towns  and  villages  near  them. 

"Arrived  at  the  .to\\-n,  we  were  carried  up  the  Rova  and  set  down  in  the  squait* 
in  fpunt  of  the  Lapa,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  flagstaff  with  the  national 
^.  The  wjuare  was  surrounded  with  x>eople  and  soldiers,  the  Governor  and  his 
liaad  occupying  a  prominent  position  under  the  balcony,  and  a  formidable  array 
of  gorf,'eou.sly  dre.sj,ed  ladies  a  no  less  prominent  position  at  one  end  of  the  s(piare. 
The  evangelists  and  myself  were  conducted  to  some  chairs  in  the  centre  of  the. 
f'ptn  ppace,  and  tliere  we  awaited  the  march  of  events.  Suddenly  the  Governor 
-h'jutetl,  and  the  seven  guns  and  ten  swords  of  the  military  force  rattled  ;  then 
ue  !»ame  voice  shoute<l,  *  Hivavaka  ! '  (Let  us  pray).  This  Raobelina  did  most 
iii'propriately.  Then  followed  the  usual  loyal  inquiries ;  and  Rainiamboazafy 
••ave  out  a  hyiun,  after  singing  which  he  engaged  in  prayer  ;  then  hand-shakinLr 
:-l  roond,  and  I  was  conduct^^l  to  my  house.  Soon  after  the  various  churches 
*ame  down  to  niaroangv  me,  and  sat  outside  the  house  in  separate  groups  and  sang 
m  turns.  That  from  Maliamonina  was  headed  by  the  wife  of  the  Governor,  accom- 
I^inied  by  a  number  of  women  nicely  dresi»ed  in  various  coloured  dresses  and 
•fearing  European  shawls.  The  Taimoro  were  gaily  dressed  after  their  fashion, 
:iieir  hair  being  dressed  in  the  most  elaborate  styles.  But  I  was  specially 
interested  in  the  Taifasy  people,  as  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  them  in  any 
amnbers.  They,  too,  were  very  smart,  especially  those  wearing  fillets  of  sldniug 
*htlls  in  their  hair,  and  beads  round  their  necks.  All  the  girls  of  l)oth  tribes* 
Tear  a  narrow  strip  of  fancy  mat  round  their  breast.  Aft«r  much  and  vigorous 
^iiu^ng  our  friends  separated  about  sunset,  and  I  was  left  to  a  quiet  evening  after 
a  very  delightfhl  day." 

Rainizafj  was  expected  on  Satordaj,  the  lith;  he  did  not,  however, 
amve  until  the  following  Tuesday,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  the  pastor 
of  Ankanma.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  there,  and  at  Van- 
gaindnmo,  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  for  Mr.  Wills  to  visit  those  places. 
The  state  of  the  mission,  as  detailed  to  him  by  Bainizafy,  is  given  in  the 
foQowing  paragraph : — 

"The  Governor  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  puts  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
•anyingon  the  work  ;  and  the  chief  officers  are  {K)lygamist8,  and  have  Ijeen  put 
"Ut  of  tiie  church.  But  the  chief  evil  influence  at  work  is  a  blind  man  who  gives 
hiiDself  out,  like  Elymas  of  old,  to  be  a  sorcerer  and  prophet.  This  man  is  su])- 
ported  and  countenanced  by  the  Governor,  so  that  the  people  are  obliged  to  do 
what  he  6a vs  has  been  revealed  to  him  in  his  dreams.  It  is  evident  that  Raini- 
zafy'g  position  is  one  of  peculiar  trial  and  difficulty  ;  and  he  says  he  is  often  cast 
down,  but  then,  he  says,  his  wife  encourages  him  to  persevere  ;  and  when  she  ifi 
diacoQiaged  then  he  tries  to  cheer  and  strengtlien  hec  I  advised  him  to  change 
lus  residence  occasionally  to  Ay'V4^">T>ft^  where  there  is  plenty  of  work,  and  the 
people  will  be  glad  to  receive  him-— a  suggestion  he  at  once  adopted  with  great 
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pleasure.    From  Rainizafy's  statement,  the  state  of  things  at  Vangaindiano,  so 
far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  School — Nimibers  written  on  the  books 250 

Numbers  having  slates  . .         . .         . .         . .  10 

Able  to  read        , .         . .         . .         . .         . .  40 

"  Church — Preachers              ,         .  •         6 

Communicants     •  •         . .         . .         . .         . .  75 " 

It  now  only  remained  for  the  deputation  to-  meet  the  three  native 
brethren  in  formal  conference  on  matters  affecting  their  work  and  the 
plans  and  methods  of  its  prosecution.  The  occasion  was  a  deeply  interest- 
ing one.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  all  met  since  they  left  the  capital, 
twelve  months  previously.  The  chief  points  of  general  interest  discussed 
in  the  conference  were  the  following : — 

"  (1)  The  absolute  necessity  of  insisting  on  candidates  for  baptism  and  chmtjli 
membership  being  instructed  before  being  received.  Up  to  the  arrival  of  the 
evangelists  no  attempt  whatever  had  been  made  to  instruct  candidates.  At  one 
place  the  aspirant  was  accustomed  to  intimate  his  desire  to  the  Governor,  and  on 
the  Sunday  morning  the  pastor  was  informed  of  the  application,  and  forthwith 
performed  the  ceremony.  As  might  be  expected,  the  introduction  of  stricter 
rules  has  occasioned  some  murmuring ;  but  the  three  brethren  decided  to  bring 
the  matter  more  prominently  before  the  pastors  who  are  associated  with  them, 
with  a  view  to  a  more  regular  and  systematic  instruction  of  the  people.  (2) 
They  agreed  to  meet  (d.v.)  for  mutual  conference  every  six  months,  alternately 
at  Mahamanina  and  Ankarana.  (3)  They  agreed  to  unite  in  ordering  books, 
and  Scriptures,  and  school  materials  from  Imerina  which  they  wished  sent 
down  by  way  of  Fianarantsoa.  (4)  They  unitedly  represented  that  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  their  work  was  the  conduct  of  Hovas  coming 
down  from  Imerina  on  Government  and  other  business,  and  drinking  rum  and 
setting  the  people  on  to  do  so  likewise.  Also  that  the  practice  of  divorce  among 
the  people  was  very  common,  and  was  a  great  hindrance  to  the  advance  of  tme 
religion.  But  in  spite  of  all  their  difficulties  they  spoke  hopefully  and  cheerfully 
of  their  work,  and  of  their  determination  in  God's  strength  to  persevere.  They 
asked  me  to  convey  their  Christian  greeting  to  the  churches  in  Imerina,  and  to 
beg  them  to  be  constant  in  prayer  on  their  behalf. 

"  As  the  result  of  a  pretty  lengthened  intercourse  with  these  three  brethren, 
and  a  pretty  strict  personal  examination  of  the  work  of  two  of  them,  I  could  not 
but  feel  thankful  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  that  He  had  raised  up  such 
men  among  the  churches  of  Imerina  to  carry  the  Gk)8pel  to  the  distant  tribes  of 
their  own  land.  The  stations  are  well  chosen  ;  the  men  are  men  of  thorough 
int^;rity  of  purpose,  doing  their  work,  not  as  unto  man,  but  as  unto  God.  The 
results  shown  after  the  first  twelve  months  of  work  seem  to  me  marvellous.  Their 
influence  is  felt  throughout  the  large  district  of  country  between  the  Matitanana 
and  Vangaindrano  rivers.  They  have  bordering  on  them  still  turbulent  tribes 
addicted  to  cruel  and  debasing  customs,  among  whom  we  may  hope  some  rays  of 
Gospel  light  may  spread.  In  the  meantime  they  have  abundance  of  work  around 
them,  and  they  are  working  with  both  hands  heartily.  At  present  they  are  intel- 
lectually equal  to  the  work  before  them,  but  they  are  laying  a  foundation  upon 
which  European  missionaries  should  hereafter  raise  the  superstructure." 
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III.— 8^|e  Central  Jfrican  SP[issi0iu 


THE  letters  and  journals  from  the  Lake  region  (thirteen  in  number), 
which  came  to  hand  on  the  12th  of  January,  comprise  in  the  main 
an  amplification  of  the  announcement  by  telegram,  given  in  our  last  num- 
ber, of  the  arriTal  of  the  Rev.  W.  Griffith  and  Dr.  Southon  at  Ujiji  on 
Taesday,  the  23rd  of  September.  The  journey  of  our  friends  is  believed 
to  be  the  quickest  on  record,  the  time  occupied  between  Saadani  and  the 
Lake  extending  to  ninety-nine  days  only.  To  this  circumstance  the  excel- 
lent health  and  preparedness  for  work  with  which  the  two  members  of  this 
expedition  reached  their  destination  is,  under  God,  to  be  attributed. 
Expense,  also,  has  been  saved ;  and,  while  the  extortionate  demands  of 
c^nieious  native  chiefs  were  resisted  in  all  quarters,  favourable  impres- 
sions have  been  made  upon  the  people,  and  in  some  instances  friendly 
idations  have  been  established  among  them.  Within  a  few  hours  after 
the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  the  brethren  constituted  themselves,  into 
a  committee,  and  on  the  26th  September  held  their  first  formal  committee 
meeting.  The  topics  then  discussed,  with  the  proposals  arising  therefrom, 
are  at  present  under  consideration  by  the  Directors.  They  deal  mainly 
vith  the  importance  of  securing  an  eligible  site  for  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Mianon  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ujiji  ;  the  question  of  the  accept- 
ance of  MiRAMBo's  invitation  to  his  town  and  neighbourhood ;  and  the 
deainbilityor  otherwise  of  establishing  a  station  at  Uguha,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Lake.  Indeed,  openings  for  Christian  effort  are  so  numerous, 
and  the  desire  for  the  presence  of  missionaries  is  so  apparent,  as  to  involve 
oonaiderable  difiiculty  in  the  apportionment  of  men  and  money  to  the  best 
adTantage.  The  country  between  the  coast  and  the  Lake  has  been 
described  so  often,  and  the  daily  experiences  of  a  missionary  journey  in 
Central  Africa  are  so  well  known  to  our  leaderSi  that  we  need  not  here 
refer  to  them.  The  Ruche  is  the  last  river  encountered  on  the  journey, 
and,  owing  to  its  windings,  our  travellers  crossed  it  five  times  ere  they 
became  aware  that  they  had  emerged  on  the  Ujiji  side.  There  remained 
only  an  easy  march  up  to  the  town.    Dr.  Southon  writes  : — 

**  We  met  Mr.  Hore  on  the  hill,  and  a  right  joyous  welcome  he  gave  us,  as  did 
^  Mr.  Htttley,  whom  we  found  busy  making  preparations  for  a  repast  for  us. 

"With  the  missionary  banno*  unfurled  showing  the  *  Dove  of  Peace,'  we  entered 
Ujiji ;  and  whilst  guns  were  being  rapidly  fired  off  in  honour  of  our  arrival,  and 
all  the  people  were  turning  out  to  greet  us  with  'jambos'  innumerable,  our 
hearts  were  full  of  gratitude,  and  our  thanksgivings  to  Qod  were  being  silently 
txpresaed.    Such  was  our  entrance  to  UjijL" 
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Very  pleasant  in  realisation  was  the  long-anticipated  interconrse  between 
the  brethren,  each  representing  a  different  branch  of  mission  work,  and  all 
haying  retrospective  and  anticipatory  topics  to  discuss  in  common.  The 
first  Sunday  spent  together  is  described  as  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten : — 

"  In  order  to  avoid  disturbance,"  writes  Mr.  Griffith,  "  we  assembled  for  our 
morning  service  in  my  own  room  ;  but  there  is  no  such  £hing  as  sednsion  here  ; 
people  will  come  and  crowd  round  our  windows  and  listen  till  our  services  are 
over,  trying  to  make  out  the  mystery  of  it.  In  the  evening,  besides  our  usual 
service,  we  had  a  communion  service,  and  to  my  own  mind  it  was  a  very  solemn 
occasion,  though  we  were  only  four  sitting  round  the  table.  I  could  recount  the 
difficulties  and  dangers,  the  pleasure  and  prosperity  of  an  important  erpedition 
since  I  last  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  same  thing ;  our  two  brethren 
looked  back  to  the  time  when  they  were  at  Kirasa,  and  we  aU  recalled  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  all  His  dealings,  and  renewed  solemnly  our  consecration  to  His 
service." 

After  referring  to  the  superstitions  of  the  Wajiji,  especially  their  belief 
in  witchcraft,  and  to  the  bondage,  both  of  body  and  mind,  in  which  they 
are  held  by  the  A.rabs,  Mr.  Hutley  speaks  hopefully  of  indications  which 
exist  among  the  natives  of  growing  confidence  in  the  missionaries,  and  a 
corresponding  distrust  of  their  Arab  oppressors : — 

"  There  has  been  one  thing,"  he  writes,  "  which  has  caused  the  natives  to  lose 
their  fear  of  us,  viz.,  the  perfect  openness  of  our  house ;  if  ever  natives  have  come 
to  see  us  they  have  always  been  invited  near,  and  we  have  taken  them  in  and 
shown  them  a  few  things.  This  has  generally  delighted  them  and  has  fanned 
a  marked  contrast  to  tlie  Arabs,  who  do  not  allow  any  but  their  own  people  to 
enter  their  houses.  One  day,  while  Mr.  Hore  was  away  on  one  of  his  voyages,  I 
was  visited  by  nearly  one  hundred  Wabwari,  who  had  come  to  Ujiji  to  sell  their 
ivory  and  slaves  in  return  for  salt  and  cloth  ;  and  hearing  of  the  Wasungu  they 
came  up  to  see  us.  I  went  outside  to  see  them  when  I  heard  of  their  comii^,  but 
no  sooner  had  I  appeared  at  the  door  than  most  of  them  precipitately  Aed, 
leaving  but  one  or  two  of  their  number  behind.  With  these  I  commenced  taUdng 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  the  others  viewed  at  a  distance  my  actions.  Finding  that  I 
did  nothing  to  drive  them  farther,  some  others  ventured  near,  and  very  shortly  I 
had  the  verandah  full  of  them.  After  some  more  talk  I  took  out  a  few  things  for 
them  to  look  at,  and  what  most  astonished  them  was  a  looking-glass;  some  looked  at 
it,  and  then,  on  seeing  their  own  reflection,  became  afraid — of  what  I  did  not 
know  ;  others  examined  the  glaas  aU  round  to  find  the  man  whose  face  they  saw. 
After  an  hour  or  so  they  left  me,  but  on  the  following  days  they  often  came  up 
wanting  me  to  buy  their  ivory.  I  told  them  that  it  was  not  my  business  to  buy 
ivory,  and  Ihen  explained  as  well  as  I  could  what  my  business  was.  I  spoke  in 
Kiswahili,  which  is  more  or  less  understood  nearly  everywhere.'' 

Mr.  Horb's  yojB^s  in  and  around  the  Lake  have  served  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  Mission  among  native  tribes  both  far  and  near.  During  his 
absence  on  a  recent  occasion,  a  party  of  Watongwe,  representing  the  ohief 
of  Mtongora,  a  village  near  the  month  of  the  Mala^uaad,  visited  Ujiji ; 
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also  the  son  of  the  chief  Kasanga   and  his  Waguha  followers,  bringing 
with  them  seTeral  loads  of  food. 

*^The7  had  also  brought  slaves  for  sale,  amongst  whom  -was  onelittle  hoy  from 
VnjwOy  the  adjoining  country  to  Uguha.  The  poor^  little  fellow  seemed  to  under- 
build only  too  well  that  he  was  coming  to  a  hai'd  lil'e,  far  different  from  that  to 
wliich  he  was  accustomed.  I  was  struck  by  the  little  fellow's  intelligent  face,  which 
fcmed  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  another  bov  of  the  same  a^e,  from  Marunmi,  so 
I  inquired  about  him,  and  was  told  that  both  had  been  captured  in  war,  and  were 
In^ught  over  here  for  sale.  The  little  Goma  boy,  hearing  tliis,  began  to  cry  bit- 
*  liy,  but  the  men  spoke  to  him  very  sharply,  and  he  soon  lapsed  into  quietness. 
I  then  toW  the  men  that  we  looked  upon  all  men  as  brothers,  and  that  we  were 
.iti^ht  so  by  God,  and  therefore  considered  it  wrong  to  make  slaves  of  our 
Jcithera — to  buy  and  sell  tliem  as  we  would  animals.  To  this  they  assented,  but 
piciidcd  that  their  custom  was  to  do  thus.  They  came  in  several  times  after  this, 
bit  never  brought  any  more  slaves." 

Mr.  HoBE  thus  describes  his  interview  with  the  chiefs  son : — 

"*  I  found  waiting  for  me  here  the  young  son  of  Kasanga,  the  chief  of  Uguha, 
a  kl  who  delights  to  be  shown  European  things,  and  is  clean  and  intelligent. 
I  '^t  him  to  understand  that  the  Bible  contained  an  immense  number  of 
^»d  woids— God's  words — and  that  we  wanted  to  tell  his  father  and  himself  and 
^  his  people  these  good  words.  Kasanga  has  sent  him  here  with  salutations  to 
H  and  a  present  of  ten  man-loads  of  grain.  I  am  sending  him  a  suitable  present 
m  letum,  and  a  promise  that  I  will  tell  my  brothers  as  soon  as  they  come  that  he 
lata  a  white  man  to  come  and  live  in  his  country.  I  have  already  had  several 
patients  einoe  my  return,  and  to-day  received  a  visit  from,  and  made  a  present  to, 
Btigo,  the  chief  of  Gungu,  in  Kigoma  Bay  ;  he  is  a  man  of  some  importimce,  and 
4  fnend  of  Mirambo's.  While  in  our  house  to-day,  Bogo  said  to  our  landlord, 
irho  happened  to  come  in,  *  These  white  men  are  a  great  deal  better  than  you.' 
All  the  Wajiji  confess  that  they  can  find  no  harm  in  us." 

The  care  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Mission,  although  profession - 
%  derolying  upon  Dr.  Southon,  is  shared  in  ft  friendly  way  by  his  col- 
leagues, and  none  is  more  ready  to  acknowledge  their  efficiency  and 
derotion  in  ministering  to  the  bodily  necessities  of  the  natives  than  the 
^tor  himself.  Mr.  Griffith  describes  an  incident  that  occurred  during 
the  absence  of  the  latter. 

"Anutlier  very  important  case,  which  required  all  the  skill  Mr.  Hore  and  my- 
•^-If  possessed,  was  that  of  a  man  with  a  gangrenous  hand — a  slave  of  Muniyi 
HerL  The  slave  having  committed  some  offence,  the  most  dreadful  threats  were 
uttered  against  him,  such  as  plunging  the  lower  part  of  his  body  into  boUing  oil. 
Bat  his  master,  dissuaded  from  doing  this,  hammered  a  three-quarter-inch  iron  bar 
rcnind  his  wrist,  to  which  a  nine-inch  spike  was  attached,  and  this  was  hammered 
into  a  large  beam  lying  on  the  ground.  In  this  position  the  poor  creature  remained 
for  a  long  time.  Whether  the  iron  was  put  on  hot  or  whether  it  was  hammered 
«)  as  to  injure  the  wrist  I  have  not  ascertained,  but  either  must  have  been  the 
«mae.    After  a  time  the  spike  was  pulled  out  of  the  beam,  and  then  he  went 
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about,  every  one  trying  to  pull  off  the  iron ;  and  when  he  came  to  us  his  hand 
was  three  or  four  times  its  normal  size,  and  quite  gangrenous.  He  was  also 
reduced  greatly  in  strength — ^a  mere  skeleton,  as  it  were — so  that  it  was  doubtful 
what  to  do  with  him.  If  he  was  left  to  himself,  death  seemed  to  be  certain  with 
his  exhausted  frame.  So  we  decided  to  amputate  the  forearm,  and,  although  the 
shock  was  very  severe  to  him,  yet  in  three  days  he  greatly  recovered,  and  the 
arm  seems  to  get  on  favourably." 

In  our  last  number  reference  was  made  to  the  voyage  of  Mr.  Hore  in  the 
Calabash  to  the  Lukuoa,  and  to  his  conviction  from  personal  examination 
that  that  river  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  Additional  interest  and  import- 
ance has  been  given  to  our  brother's  expedition  by  the  request  for  a 
missionary  made  by  Kasanga,  chief  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Uouqa, 
the  '^  gateway  to  the  west."  The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Hore's 
journal: — 

"  Wednesday,  May  7th. — Calm  nearly  all  day.  By  Thursday  morning,  however, 
I  was  well  over  towards  Cape  Kiungwe — strong  breeze  came  on  from  South,  and 
we  stood  across  to  Uguha,  with  the  wind  and  sea  abeam — a  hard  day.  About 
two  p.m.  we  had  got  so  far  across  that  I  was  able  to  keep  away  and  run  straight 
for  the  Lukuga,  which  I  was  able  to  recognise  by  Cameron's  map.  Ran  right 
into  the  Lukuga  at  5.90 — three  to  five  fftthoms  in  entrance.  As  the  river 
narrowed,' we  found  ourselves  rapidly^swept  in  (one  requires^to  be  rather  lively 
here)^  and  made  the  boat  fast  alongside,  about  one  mile  inside. 

"  Called  on  the  chief,  Kawe  Nyange,  who  was  friendly  at  once.  He  is  a  tall, 
lively,  cheerful  fellow,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  his  character  corresponds  with 
his  appearance.  There  is  no  gloomy  mystery  about  him  :  he  puts  all  questions  in 
a  straightforward  way.  He  does  not  beg ;  but,  when  asked,  expressed  his  desire  to 
become  possessed  of  some  civilised  sort  of  clothing  and  to  see  and  hear  all  the 
wonderful  things  of  the  Wasungu.  Inside  this  chiefs  large  hut,  the  floor  and 
sides  of  which  are  of  dean  black  pottery  work,  numerous  smooth  and  onifoim 
logs  are  fixed  on  end,  forming  tables,  partitions,  and  a  fortified  bed  place. 
Having,  through  the  kindness  of  the  chief,  secured  the  services  of  a  fine, 
active,  intelligent  guide,  one  Mtweta  My-y-ya  (whose  spear,  with  two  carved 
female  figures,  I  have  sent  home),  I  started  on  Saturday  morning  to  explore 
the  river.  Mtweta  brought  with  him  three  little  lads  and  a  large  pot  of  pombe ; 
nor  would  [he  provide  other  food,  though  he  knew  my  intention  was  to  stop 
away  all  night ;  Faragalla,  who  accompanied  us,  also  neglected  to  provide  food. 
Notwithstanding  my  protestations,  they  both  anticipated  they  would  tire  me  out 
and  return  the  same  evening  ;  they  were  both  taken  in  considerably. 

"  We  descended  by  boat  to  Stanley's  farthest,  the  rapids  beyond  being  dangerous 
for  our  canoe.  Here  Mtweta  thought  I  should  give  in,  but,  landing,  I  directed 
them  to  prepare  for  the  march,  which  they  all  did  unwillingly  ;  however,  at  last, 
finding  I  was  determined,  they  started,  first  mooring  the  canoe,  and  hiding  the 
paddles  and  the  precious  pombe  in  the  grass,  doubtless  expecting  to  return  in  the 
afternoon.  Going  about  half  a  mile,  passed  the  River  Rabamba  (Stanley  did  not 
pass  here) ;  several  good  views  of  the  river  along  the  road  ;  the  rapids  are  only 
about  half  a  mile,  then  the  river  widens  as  before,  gently  winding ;  at  about  two 
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miles  and  a-half  on  road,  River  Msengeli  ;  two  more  miles,  an  empty  village,  and 
then  the  River  Kawindi  ;  one  more  mile,  River  Luaminwa. 

"Soon  after  passing  the  Kawindi,  the  three  lads  put  their  loads  down  and 
declared  they  would  go  no  further.  Mtweta,  doubtless,  thought  this  would  stop 
me  (but  I  was  determined  to  ascend  the  Eiyanja  lidge  to  see  the  river  and  to  get 
Litimde),  so  I  shouldered  one  of  the  loads,  and  Mtweta  was  manly  enough,  when 
I  pnt  it  to  him  that  way,  not  to  *  break  his  agreement,'  and  so  he,  Faragalla,  and 
mv^If  proceeded  alone,  Mtweta,  shortly  afterwards,  taking  my  load  in  addition 
to  Ills  own ;  but  atill  I  had  much  trouble  to  urge  them  on.  We  were  not  going 
along  a  road  which,  he  said,  led  to  a  fisherman's  camp,  but  to  get  to  the  ridge  we 
must  leave  this  road  and  strike  across  country.  This,  Mtweta  hesitated  to  do, 
hoping  to  the  last  that  I  might  give  in  ;  but  late  in  the  afternoon,  finding  he  was 
in  for  it,  we  left  the  road  and  struck  straight  across  for  the  Kiyanja.  In  the 
valley  between,  we  crossed  the  Luaminwa  again,  a  most  refreshing  little  stream, 
and,  struggling  through  the  jungle,  reached  the  base  of  the  Kiyanja  ridge.  The 
accent  was  very,  very  steep,  a  climb  in  fact,  necessitating  frequent  rests,  but  each 
bait  brought  us  to  a  more  extensive  and  glorious  out-look  than  the  last,  and  my 
little  kettle  of  cool  water  (which  I  was  carrying  myself)  afforded  excellent  refresh- 
ment At  about  800  feet,  I  selected  a  camping  place,  and  the  men  made  me  a 
little  hut^  and  collected  firewood.  I  mounted  afterwards,  about  300  feet  higher, 
and  saw  the  Lukuga  flowing  far  into  Urua.  I  got  bearings,  and  at  night  the 
latitode,  which,'^with  the  latitude  at  Kawe  Nyange,  will  enable  me  to  make  a 
decent  plan  of  the  river.  It  would  have  served  the  men  right  to  let  them  hunger, 
foT  it  was  all  their  own  fault.  I  had  told  them  to  bring  food.  Mtweta  wandered 
about  and  picked  up  a  few  seeds,  which  he  chewed  ;  but  they  both  looked  so 
uiiserable,  that  I  gave  them  a  small  allowance  from  my  own  food,  which  con- 
^L^ed  of  cold  maize  porridge  and  cold  roast  fowl.  The  hill  is  covered  with  the 
""^e  quartz  and  mica  with  which  the  sands  of  the  little  river  below  sparkle  and 
flitter.  From  our  camp  there  is  a  very  fine  and  extensive  view.  The  lake,  itself 
distant,  is  bounded  beyond  by  the  lofty  peaks  of  Kungwe.  The  reaches  of  the 
Lukuga  lay  at  my  feet,  as  on  a  plain,  and  sweeping  round  the  foot  of  this  Kiyanja, 
'•ecome  lost  to  the  view  westwards  among  the  hills  of  Kwa  Mekito  and  Kalumbi's, 
in  Urua." 

Writing  before  the  intelligence  of  Dr.  Mullens*s  death  had  reached 
^jiji,  Mr.  HoRE  expresses  his  feelings  of  satisfaction  at  the  anticipated  co- 
operation of  our  lamented  friend  in  personally  arranging  the  affairs  of  the 
Miauon.    He,  however,  adds  : — 

"  It  was  not  without  a  shade  of  perhaps  sorrowful  surprise  that  I  heard  this 
same  news,  for  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  there  must  be  a  dearth  of 
men  for  the  work.  Surely  there  ought  to  be  plenty — the  harvest  is  great,  and 
tbe  people  are  crying,  *  Come  over  and  help  us.*  I  don*t  mean  this  in  a  vague 
f.'eneial  sense,  but  I  see  it  and  hear  it  all  roimd  the  Great  Lake  ;  the  people  are 
i^'er  to  get  something  better  than  they  possess,  both  materially  and  spiritually  ; 
vhile,  stUl  fearing  and  therefore  influenced  by  the  Arabs,  they  rejoice  that  there 
wrt  men  who  deal  and  speak  with  them  honourably  and  truthfully.*' 

Should  not  such  words  as  these  awaken  the  response  in  many  a  heart — 
"Hera am  I :  send  me !" 
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IV.— Sptdal  SpaL 

THE  Directors  feel  devoutly  thankful  that,  ia  the  Proyidenoe  of  God, 
new  fields  of  missionary  enterprise  have  in  recent  years  been  open- 
iDg  before  them,  and  that  the  Divine  blessing  has  crowned  the  work,  both 
now  and  old,  with  encouraging  success ;  but  the  multiplication  of  oppor- 
tunities, and  this  cheering  measure  of  success,  have  so  seriously  increased 
the  liabilities,  and  the  widespread  commercial  depression  has  so  largely 
diminished  the  resources  of  the  Society,  that  it  is  now  burdened  with  a 
debt  of  over  £5,000,  which  must  greatly  retard  further  progress,  and  will, 
if  not  removed,  necessitate  a  withc(rawal  &om  some  forms  of  evangelistic 
work  now  hopefully  carried  on. 

The  usual  outlay  for  the  current  year  in  the  several  miasioDS  having 
been  already  sanctioned,  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  immediate  check  to 
the  annual  expenditure,  and  to  have  to  sell  out  yet  more  of  the  Societ/s 
invested  funds,  which  help  so  considerably  to  augment  the  income,  is  a 
course  of  action  the  Directors  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  avoid.  Hence 
this  appeal  to  the  Christian  liberality  and  zeal  of  the  friends  of  the  Society 
that,  instead  of  drawing  back,  the  missionaries  may  be  enabled  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  wider  fields,  and  to  people  among  whom  His  saving 
name  is  yet  unknown. 

The  Directors  gratefully  acknowledge  the  sum  of  £3,000  already  sent  in 
response  to  this  appeal ;  but  they  would  remind  their  friends  that  this  still 
leaves  over  £2,000  that  has  yet  to  be  provided  for,  and  which,  if  allowed 
to  remain,  would  seriously  affect  their  future  operations,  as  the  actual 
deficiency  of  last  year  amounted  to  £17,000,  necessitating  the  disposal  of 
a  portion  of  the  reserved  funds. 

Special  contributions,  large  or  small,  will  be  thankfully  received  at  the 
Mission  House,  and  will  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

J.  Kbmp-Weloh,  J.P.,  Treamrer. 
BoBERT  BoBiKsoN,  HoTM  Secretary. 
Blomfield  Street,  London  Wall,  E.C., 
January  1«<,  1880. 


Itafb. 


trtHE  usual  Sunday  in  May  when  sermons  on  behalf  of  the  Society  are 
^       preached  in  London  being  Whit-Stmday,  the  Directors  are  making 
arrangements  so  as  to  have  these  services  held  on  the  Sunday  previous  to 
the  Annual  Meeting — ^viz..  May  9  th. 
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1.  DEPARTUEE. 

Mb.  Johnson,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Johnson,  B.A-,  and  infant,  returning  to 
Calcutea,  North  India,  embarked  at  Liverpool,  per  steamer  City  of  Mecca, 
Janiuiy  3rd. 

2.  ^RIVAL  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Ashton,  M.A.,  from  Calcutta,  vid  Bombay,  December  23rd. 

3.  DEATH  OF  MRS.  MUIRHEAD,  OF  SHANGHAI. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Directors  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs. 
MoBHEAD,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Muibhuad,  of  Shanghai,  China.  Early  in 
1879  tidings  reached  the  Mission  House  that  for  some  months  previously  Mrs. 
Moiiiiead  had  been  suffering  in  her  health,  which  had  become  so  seriously 
afected  as  to  render  an  immediate  return  to  Europe  necessary.  She  reached  this 
eoontry  on  the  last  day  in  March,  and  until  very  recently  hopes  were  entertained 
tkt  the  change  would  produce  the  desired  result.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
tbe  sohdtude  and  care  of  relatives  and  fnends,  combined  with  the  best  medical 
adnoe,  these  hopes  were  not  destined  to  be  realised.  Her  weakness  became  more 
ami  more  apparent,  until  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  January,  while  sojourning  at 
Matloek  Bridge,  she  passed  away  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  Her  loss  will  be 
greatly  felt  in  Shanghai  by  all  members  of  the  community,  both  European  and 
MtiTe,  and  especially  by  the  mission  circle,  of  which  for  thirty  years  she  was  a 
Rspected  and  useful  member.  To  their  bereaved  brother  the  Directors  tender  the 
expresaion  of  their  affectionate  sympathy  in  a  loss  which  his  absence  in  China 
moflt  lender  doubly  painfuL 

4.  AFTER  MANY  DAYS. 

In  1835,  Dr.  Meadows,  in  making  a  jonmey  along  the  coast  of  China,  called  for 
t  iew  hoojs  at  a  small  ndand,  where  he  distribnted  some  tracts  and  small  religious 
Imks.  The  island  remained  unvisited  by  any  European  for  thirty-three  years, 
vken  a  nussioiuffy  went  thither  and  began  to  preach  the  GospeL  To  his  astonish- 
ment, one  of  his  hearers  said,  '^  We  know  that  doctrine  ;"  and  on  being  asked 
vhace  thej  had  obtained  their  knowledge,  the  man  replied,  *'  Many  years  ago  a 
foreigner  came  here  and  left  some  little  books  and  other  writings,  which  contained 
^  doctrine  which  yoa  preach.  He  gave  them  to  my  father,  who  chaiged  me 
^ihen  dying  to  read  them,  and  keep  them  carefully,  and,  perhaps,  soma  day  God 
^onld  lend  lomeane  who  wonld  teach  ns  the  doctrine  more  fully."  The  result  of 
^  ned  sown  by  Dr.  Meadows,  thirty-three  years  before,  was  the  formation  of  a 
c^uuck  which  sgeedjlj  numbered  sixty  members,  and  is  now  in  a  healthy  and 
^▼ing  state.  Study  these  &cts  contain  encouragement,  not  only  for  mis- 
"it'Qaiies,  but  for  tract  distributors  generally,  and  for  all  who  are  engaged  in 
>°ving  tile  good  seed  of  the  kingdom. — Rev,  E,  R  Barrett^  B.A"^ 
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VI.— gi^tfettofolebptttts^ 

The  thanks  of  the  Diraotors  are  leepeetfttUj  presented  to  the  following,  Tb.  :— 


For  Booth  Sesn.— To  the  young  people  of  Rev.  W. 
BhilUto,  Newport,  Hon.,  per  Mrs.  BhilUto, 
for  a  Box  of  Olotbioir,  fto. 
To  MissiAsary  Working  Party,  Miss  laley's 
Pupils,  Byde,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing. 

For  Rev.  J.  L.  Green,  Tahiti.— To  the  Bherwell 
Ladiee*  Missionary  Working  Society,  Plv. 
mouth,  per  Mrs.  Shelly,  for  a  Parcel  of  Cloth- 
ing. 

For  Ber.  T.Powell,  Samoa.— To  Mrs.  Bullen, 
Bootle,  nr.LlTert ool,  for  three  Paroels  of  Use- 
ftU  Articles. 

For  Rer.  ▲.  Peaxse,  Baiatea.— To  friends  at 
Wrington,  for  a  Parcel  of  Drapery. 

For  Rev  J.  Sadler,  Amoy.— To  the  ;Coamdttee  of 
the  British  and  Fordgn  School  Society,  for  a 
Supply  of  School  Materials. 

For  Bev.  B.  Lewis,  Bellary.— To  friends  at  Onadlc, 
per  Ber.  J.  Beaty  Hs^  for  a  Case  of  Work, 
&o.— To  GastlA  Gate  Young  Ladies^  Working 
Meeting,  Nottingham,  for  a  Parcel  of  Cloth- 
ing.—To  Ladies'  Working  Society,  Hare  Court 
Ohapel,  C^nonhury,  per  Mrs.  Bndden,  for 
Box  of  Glothing,  &o.— To  the  Ladies*  Mission- 
ary Working  Sodety,  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don's Church,  Brighton,  per  Mrs.  Passmore, 
for  a  Case  of  Useful  and  Fancy  Artides.^To 
the  Female  Missionarv  Woriring  Association, 
Christohuroh,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  per 
Mrs.  Hefltor,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing. 

For  B«T.  W.  Lee,  Nagerooil.— To  Mrs.  Williams, 
Sydenham,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing. 

For  lOrsapore  Ifissiaii.— To  the  Ladies  at  Vent- 
nor,  per  Miss  Smith,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing  aud 
Useful  Articles. 

For  Mrs.  Hutton,  Mlrxapore.— To  friends  at  Old- 
ham Bead  Ind<«peadent  Sunday  School,  Man- 
chester, for  a  Case  of  Mixed  Goods. 

For  Bev.  J.  O.  Hawker,  Belgaum.— To  Elgin 
Place  Congregational  Sunday  School,  Glasgow, 
for  a  Box  of  Clothing,  fto. 

For  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Coimhatoor.— To  Bamviite 
.Turenile  Society,  per  Ifiss  Sadler,  for  a  Bale 
of  Clothing. 

Fcr  RfiT.  B.  Bice.  Bangalore.— To  Ladies'  Work- 
in?  Sodeiy.  dapham,  per  Mrs.  Southgate,  for 
a  Case  of  Clothing,  Toys,  Books,  fto. 

For  Mrs.  Duthie,  Nagerooil.— To  JuTraxile  Sodety 
at  the  Wdgh  House,  per  Mr.  Bell,  for  a  Oa*e 
of  Clothing.— To  Miss  Msrples.  Birkenhead, 
for  a  Box  of  Useful  Articles.— To  the  Missen 
Siott  and  Friends,  at  Norwood,  for  two 
Paroels  of  Clothing,  &e. 

For  Dr.  Thomson,  Neyoor.— To  Mr.  T.M.  PennAy, 
of  Walham  Green,  for  a  Parcel  of  Useful 
Articles. 

For  Mia.  Baeon,  Cnddapah.— To  Miss  C.  Man- 
diester,  Clapham  Common,  for  a  Box  of 
Clothing. 

For  Miss  Linley,  Oaleut'a.- To  Mrs.  Marshall, 
SheiBeld,  for  a  Case  of  Useful  Artides. 

For  Mre.  W.  E.  Cousins,  Madagascar.— To  Mrs. 
Mellor,  Bhaw  Boyd,  Halifax,  for  a  Parcel  of 
Woric.— TO  friends  at  Wolverhampton,  per 
Mrs.  Mllla.  for  a  Can  of  Clothing  and  useful 
Artides.— To  Working  Party  at  Tnnhridge 
Wells,  per  Mrs.  Oolemsn,  for  a  Padoge  of 
Clothing,  Ae. 

For  Bet.  J.  PdU,  Madagascar.— To  Btddne 
BffMldge,  Esq.,  Dnnfttmline,  for  a  Oaae  of 


Sewing  Cotton  and  Bnndries.— To  Dudnrorth 
Street  Congregational  ChapeU  Dsrwen,  per 
Mrs.  Daries,  for  two  Packages  of  dothiBg, 

For  Mies  Bliss,  Madagascar.— TO  BnikineBere- 
ridge.  Esq.,  Dunfiennline,  for  a  Case  of  Sew- 
ing Cotton  and  Sundries. 

For  Bev.  J.  Pearse,  Madagsscar.— To  friends  at 
City  Temple,  per  Mrs.  Harrison,  for  a  Parcel 
of  'Clothing.- To  the  young  people  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  Ash,  per  Mr.  Chssd- 
ler,  for  a  Pared  of  Clothtng.— To  Mn.  C. 
Robinson,  of  Goventry,  for  a  Box  of  Haber- 
dashery. 

For  Mrs.  G.  Goudns,  Madagascer.— To  Uisdonarr 
Working  Party,  Lancaster,  per  Miss  Damon, 
for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing. 

For  Bey.  T.  Brodkway,  Madagascar.- To  the 
Workiog  Sodety  for  Fordgn  Missions, 
Bishopngate  Chapel,  ner  Ifiss  Bird,  for  a  Box 
of  Clothing.— To  the  Ladies'  Working  Associa- 
tion, Stepney,  per  Mrs.  Oram,  for  a  Parod  of 
Clothing.— To  the  Glasgow  Foundry  Boys* 
Bdigious  Sodety,  per  Mr.  Martin,  for  a  Box 
of  Hardware  and  Haberdashery. 

Fbr  Rev.  E.  H.  Btrihling.  Madagascar.— To  the 
Princes  Street  Chapd  Young  Ladies'  Workinf 
Class,  GraTesend,  per  Miss  Badman,  for  a 
Box  of  Clothing.— To  the  Glasgow  l-oundiy 
Boys'  Bdigious  Booiety,  per  Mr.  Martin,  for  a 
Box  d  Hardware  and  HaWdaahery. 

For  Ber.  B.  Toy,  Madagascar.— To  Miss  Peekonr, 
Wiebeob,  for  a  Package  of  Materials  for  Work. 
—To  Mrs.  Benthsm,  Rochester,  for  a  Psreel 
of  Flannel.— To  Mrs.  Piliana  and  friends,  at 
HunUy,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing. 

For  Bdiools  at  FianarantMa,  Madagascar.- To  the 
Glasgow  Foundry  Boysf  Bdigious  Society,  per 
Mr.  Martin,  for  two  Boxes  of  Baxdvare, 
Beads,  &c. 

For  Madagascar.— To  Mr8.Edlngton,Edinbnxgh, 
for  a  Parcel  of  Droftses. 

For  BsY.  B.  Baron,  Madagascar. —To  the  Glasfow 
Foundry  Boys*  Beligiona  Sodety,  per  Hr. 
Martin,  for  a  Box  of  Hardware  and  Haber- 
dashery. 

For  Ber.  W.  D.  Cowan,  MadagMoar.— To  Bnkine 
Bereridge,  Esq.,  Dunfermline,  for  a  Box  of 
Prints,  See. 

For  Bev.  C.  T.  Price,  Madagafloar.- To  Srdnne 
Beveridge,  Esq.,  Dimfermline,  for  a  Box  of 
Medidne. 

For  Bev.  J.  Wills,  Uadagaeoar.— To  the  Ladiea* 
Working  Society,  Clapham,  per  Mia.  Sonth- 
gate,  for  a  Oaae  of  Clothing,  fte. 

For  Rev.  J.  Oookin,  Hope  Fountain.— TO  the 
Misdonary  Working  Sodety,  South  Maodes- 
fidd  Street  Sunday  School,  City  Bead,  per 
Mr.  E.  Fowler  James,  for  a  Pared  of  Cloth- 
ing.—To  Friends  at  Henry  Wight  Memorial 
Ohurdi,  Edisbunh,  per  Mr.  D.  BeU,  for  a  Box 
of  Clothing  and  uiHfnl  Artides. 

For  Mrs.  Taylor,  Cradock.— Tothe  Woridng  Party 
at  Union  Chnrdi,  Pntney,  per  Mra.  Smith,  for 
a  Box  of  Work. 

Te  an  Invalid  Lady,  per  Rev.  W.  Beamaa,  for  a 
Parcel  of  Children's  Clothing.— To  Miss  Cde, 
Nottingham,  for  a  Pared  ef  Olothing.-To 
Miae  F.  Nook,  Windsor,  for  a  Parod  of  Books. 
To  a  Friend,  near  Lynn,  for  a  Box  and  Paroel 
of  Xvangelieai  Ma^aainei, 
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vii.-|tda  gear's  Sacramental  Offering  k  MilM£M)i. 

To  15th  January,  1880. 


LONDON. 

kTnmd      

E.VUtrin« 

Hr.  nd  JIxi.  Albert  Bpioar     .. 

Mrs.  Dykes    « „    .. 

AbaeyCh 

'^'     ••'    •••    •••    •••    •••    .1 

Adiueomae,  ICn.  Bardea 

A*7hiaSoad      

Bo^aahaiB  Road 


CimberveU  . 

i  aodan  Town,  Parte  Oh.  ... 

Qty  Temple 

ClapioD,  Lover    

^liTrtoo,  Upper    

Cr;raiCb.    :. „ 

Cr»r.«HmCh.     ...     ... 

CroraoD,  QmrgB  Street 

5-Jhu»t   .:  ^  ... 

S-mth 
_."■*■■   .••     .«•      ...      •*.      .«• 

I^ilsum,  ICddleton  Road ... 

Stmblaad  Bead 
IWwieh  Grore     ... 
K«rf«etoii  Squaw... 

^^^^"^     •••         ■••         •••         ••• 

FcrestCkte 

?  Q«Mt  mu.  Trinity  Ch. 

HmCoartCh.     

ajoAvrjCh. 

Horasif ,  Pa^  dL 

Heufidow .„ 

It jsftoa,  Ualon  Gh.  •« 


«••   ••■ 


•  •   •«* 


•••   ••• 


•••   ••• 


• ••  •«•  »•• 

•••  •••  ••• 

•••  •••  ••• 

•••  •••  «•• 


••«   ••• 


•••   ••■ 


•••   ••• 


•  •   ••« 


X«3tiah  Tovn,  Havley  Road 

^^^o*****^  •■«       •••        •«• 

pafsfanwrn-Thaniflfl 

^^viibam  Oonirreipatioiial  Ch. 
UrohaiB  gigh  Boad. 


••#   ••• 


■••    ••• 


•••   •••   ••• 

•••   •*•   ••• 


••■   ••• 


••• 


»•• 


•  ••   • «• 


•••   •••   •»• 

•  •• 

•  •• 
•••   •••   ••• 

•••   •••   ••• 

•■•   •••   «•• 

•  •• 


•  ■  ■ 


•  •• 


•••   »•• 


LciiShbonmah  Park 
^bmSoad...    ... 

'«▼  OoU^gi  Ch.  ... 

Aovood,  upper  ... 
OgsrdBoad  . 
Pe^hamRye  „ 
Poplar,  Trinity  Ch. 
^ititoj,  Union  Oh. 
St.  Jolm's  Wood  ... 
Ito^  Craj      ^. 

SaaNevGh. 

Stzeatham  HiU     ... 

S^ithctkBdCh 

ToUingtoa  Park,  Nev  Contt  Ch. 
TottephMti  Comrt  Boad     ... 

"WtrCh.    ...    

Velfoid  Boad,  Tkinity  Ch. 
Valthiawtcnr,  Hanh  Street 
JiaitBad      ...    . 
weigh  Hook  Gh. 

▼eodflbcdOongxegational  Oh. 

OOTJNTBY. 

Aderiegton,  Oak  Street     

Wbeiley.^oad 
Alfcetoii...    _ 

Jsr^lry 

"•ulniiy...    ... 

BuBstaf...    ... 

BaiBitaple 


•■«   •■ fl 


««• 


•••   •••   ••«   •••   ••• 

•a    e*«   •»• 

••a 


•••  •••  e»«  ••• 

•••  •«•  •••  •■• 

•««  aea  •■•  ■•• 

«»•  •••  •••  ••• 

••*  •••  •••  e** 


•«•   ••• 


•  •• 


»••   •••   ••• 


B«tUiainslead     

Bmaingham,  Gasr*s  Lane 
nUuw»i8tortfocd      ... 
gjd^FuithergmteCh 


*••    •«• 


•••    •.•    ••«    ... 


50  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

3  3 

0 

1  0 

0 

15  11 

10 

4  3 

1 

0  to 

0 

5  5 

0 

1  I 

0 

26  12 

3 

80  9 

2 

18  10 

« 

35  0 

0 

10  10 

0 

25  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

95  0 

0 

10  » 

9 

2  8  11 

8  4 

0 

5  8 

6 

1  14 

6 

1  10 

0 

10  11 

« 

6  0  10 

2  0 

0 

4  3 

9 

18  3 

3 

10  2 

0 

15  0 

6 

1  10 

0 

30  0 

0 

25  0 

0 

8  18 

4 

4  4 

e 

3  3 

0 

80  0 

0 

22  8 

6 

5  0 

2 

8  10 

0 

2  8 

3 

14  8 

0 

11  4 

9 

4  14 

0 

4  0 

0 

K  1 

3 

6  1 

5 

2  7 

6 

4  8 

0 

2  17 

3 

1  11 

0 

12  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

11  4 

1 

11  0 

0 

6  6 

0 

1  18 

0 

5  7 

6 

6  6 

0 

9  0 

5 

9  12 

6 

18  10 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  16 

9 

1  14 

9 

3  0 

0 

4  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

a  0 

0 

ID  0 

0 

16  0 

0 

1  5 

0 

2  10 

7 

Bolton,  Bcflehill 

BouTDemoath,  Bichmand  Hill  Oh 

Bradford-nn-ATon,  Morgan's  Hill  Oh.... 

iiriugeater ...    ,„    ... 

■***iHJ      •••    ...    •••    .«.    ...    ...    ...    ... 

Brighton,  Clemumt  Oh.,  Preston  

Bristol  Auxiliary— 

Kighbury  Oh ...    ... 

Oliiand  Oominon,  Tabernacle    

Pembroke  Oh ,    ...    

Bedland  Park  Ch. 

Cleyedon 

Burnley,  Betheeda  Oh.     

Balnn  Ch •    •    

WeatgateCh.    

^iW^Qv       •••  •••  •««  •■•  *«•  •••  ••!  •»« 

AlVAQUUaa*  ••«  ••«  •#*  aga  c^^  •••  ••• 

Borslem,  Queea  Street      

Bury,  New  Boad 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Whiting  Street     ... 

Canterbury,  Ouildhall  Street 

C&terham       ,„    

Oheadle  Hulme    

Chelmsford,  Baddow  Boad      

^^nesnam,..    ..«    ...    .,«    ...    ...    ...    .,. 

Chester,  Queen  Street 

Ditto,  per  B.  S.  Hudson,  Esq 

NorthgateCh 

Chichester     ...    „    

Chorley,  St.  George  Street      

virencester    ...    ...    ...    ...    ...    ...    ,,, 

Oolohester,  Head  Gate  Ch 

Lion  Walk  Oh ,    

Oorentry,  West  Orchard  Ch 

^'TOQXlOIl  •••      ...      ..a      ...      ...      ...      ...      ... 

Darlingfton    

DATwen.  Bdgrave  Ch 

Dackwortb  Street 

Derby,  Vlotoris  Street     

Devsbury,  Earlsheaton  Ch.  '... 

Dollar,  Mrs.  B.  MiUen     

i/orcne6*er     ...    ...    ,,,    ...    ...    ...    ... 

Dorking,  West  Street , 

Dudley,  King  Street 

.ttnOvWUOd  .,«         »««         «a«         mmm         •••         •••         ••• 

J2lgIl&IIi      •••        eva        •••        ••«        •••        •«•        •••        ••• 

f  OVttQii       •••        ««■        ••«        •»•        caa        vee        •■•        eae 

GIossop,  litUemoor  Ch 

Oomeraal,  Grove  Oh 

Grayesend,  Princes  Street 

Great  Tarmouth 

fi fwi leign       ..a    ...    ...    ...    ...    ,.,    ... 

jtai  wien ...    ..■    ...    ...    ...    ...    ...    ,,, 

Haslingdea 

uatjieriov     ...    •..    ., ...    ... 

**avBj»w  ...    •..    ...    ...    ...    ...    ...    ... 

uayermij       •••    ...    ...    ...    ...    ,,,    ,,, 

Highworth     ,    

■ttonixon  ...    ••«    (.a    ...    ...    ...    ...    ... 

MMnuOCoi  ...       ...       ...      ...      ...      ,,,       ,,,       ... 

Horwich,  New  Ch.      

Hull,  Albion  Ch 

Aunmsiier       ..■     ...    ...    ...    ...    ...    ... 

Ipewiob,  Nicholas  St 

St.  Clement's  Oh.     

Taoket  Street    

Kidderminster,  Old  Meeting ... 

Kirkham. 2 

Knaresborongh    ...    ...    •    ... 

louinceston   

Leamington,  Spencer  Street    

Leeds  Auzilia^— 

Beeston  Hill 

Bethel  Oh.,  Wortley      

Beat  Parade  Oh.      


HeadingleyHill 
Queen  Street    .. 


Leioester,  Bmmanuel  Oh. 
Littlehampton     ...    ...    . 


1  6 

6 

4  0 

0 

1  18 

6 

5  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

86  18 

8 

1  1 

0 

5  14 

0 

10  3 

2 

A  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

5  15 

9 

1  16 

9 

0  19 

0 

1  11 

6 

1  15 

8 

1  6 

0 

1  15 

1 

6  15 

0 

2  5 

4 

2  6 

0 

1  2 

0 

5  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

4  0 

0 

2  5 

0 

4  1 

7 

8  6 

9 

2  3 

0 

10  0 

0 

4  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

8  8 

0 

8  8 

0 

9  12 

8 

14  15 

8 

1  17 

6 

1  0 

0 

2  7 

9 

4  17 

0 

4  4 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  6 

0 

4  0 

9 

3  8 

0 

10  0 

0 

8  2 

2 

5  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

1  12 

6 

1  18 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

5  3 

8 

1  1 

6 

2  17 

9 

1  5 

0 

5  0 

0 

4  4 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  7 

6 

1  0 

0 

10  15 

0 

2  0 

0 

0  12 

6 

25  0 

10  0 

0 

20  18 

0 

1  0 

0 

8  0 
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LiTsrpool,  Berkloy  Street 

^WMrWC   •••        ««•        >••         ■••         •«•        •••         p«i 

Brownlow  Hill 

Ghadwidk  Mount     

AOgf}  "*^^    •••     ••«     •»•     •••     •••     ••■ 

Qraat  George  fltreet  ...  .^  ... 
Wftvutiee  Oh.  ■•*  •••  ...  •••  .. 
Westmiatter  Botd , 

I<oD^  SnttoB 

liTiiungtaii    , 

Maoolesfleld,  Park  Qreen  Oh. , 

ICaidstona,  Wcstboro'  Oh , 

KtinchMtcr  Auxiliary— 

Broughton  Park      , 

OibApal  Streait    •.    

Oharleatown,  Pandleton..    , 

UToavenor  otVMb     •< 

Knot  Mill .,    ... 

Xidvmahttlma    ...    ... .. 

Park  Ch.,  Obeetham      

Pendleton , 

Bnaholme  .„    ., 

Stockport  Boad 

Totttngton ... 

MaaiRflald      .•    ...    .«•    .. 

MaaorOt  1879 ...    •.«    •••    ...    ...    .. 

X/O.       lOBU  >..      ...      ...      ...      •«.      ••« 

Manlden  and  Ampthill,  Union  Oh. 

Middleabrongh    ... .., 

MiddletoDy  Pnridanoe  Oh.      •..    .. 


...    S  11  0   f 

...  10    0  0 

...13  2 

...    5    0  0 

...    2    0  0 

...  90  14  7 

...  10  14  3 

...    3  10  0 

...     1  10  0 

...    3    5  7 

...    «    0  0 

...    1    8  0 


JLOriwy      ...      .••     ...      ...     .••     •.. 

HevBmnpton    •••    

HewnhMn ,    ... 

Moklh  Petherton  ...    ...    

Horth  8hi«>ldB,  St.  Andrew'a  Oh. 

Hoith  Walsham .«.    ... 

MOTthampton,  United  Collection 
Morwicb,  Ctiapd<-in-thft-Field ... 

Prixifles  Street •••    ••• 

ungar     •••    ...    ...    ...    ...    ... 

OaMtt     ...    ...    ... 

Onndle  ... ... 

Ozlted,  Cowley  Bead 

Plymouth,  Sherwell  CIl.   

PottHDOttth,  Baokland  Oh.     ... 


...  10 

...  2 

...  2 

...  15 

...  2 

•  M   8 

...  1 

...  5 

...  7 

...  2 

...  1 

...  2 

...  A 

...  6 

...  0 

...  1 

...  1 

...  « 

...  1 

...  1 

...  0 

...  0 

••«   2e 

...  1 

...  8 
...  5 
...  15 
*••  8 
...  2 
1 
2 

...  12 
1 
1 


•  •• 


0 
6 
10 
0 
5 


2 
0 
2 
0 
3 

12 
0 
0 

10 
6 
5 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6  9 

19  7 

12  6 

0  0 


0 
8 
4 
0 
2 
6 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


8  9 
10  0 
10  10 

7  8 


... 
... 


0 
16 
0 
2 
0 
12 
0 
1 
1 
0 


8 
5 
0 
7 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
3 


>•    •  ■  •  •■#  »•■ 

•  •••  •••  ••• 

■ • •    ■••    •••  •••  ••• 

•••  •••  ••• 

• ••  •••  ■ •• 

•••    •■•    •••  •>•  «■• 

■••    •«■    ■•■  ■••  ■•• 

eee   *■•    ■••  ■•■  ••• 

•  • ••  • ••  ••• 

«    •••  •••  ••• 

■    •  •  •  •  •  •  ••• 


•  ••    •••    •••    •••    •••   ••■ 

•m       oMi   •••   •••   vae   ••• 

••«   •••   «•• 


•  ••   •  • 


RamBbottom,  Park  (Sl. 
Ketdiztg,  Broad  Street 
Reteace  . 

Routi<»ur,  Vines  Ch. 

Boyston,  EneeswortA  Street 
Kvtoa>ou-Tyne    ... 
Sdlfron  Walden    ... 

Sandford .m 

SandoQ   ...    ...    ... 

Saodwioh      

Soarnorough,  Bar  Oh. 

Eaatborough  Oh 

South  Clifl  Oh. 

Scunthorpe 
Shanklin... 
Sheffleld,  Broom  Park  Oh. 

Winoooank  Hall«  Sdhoolroom,  moie^ 
Shrewsbury,  Abbey  Focgate  Oh.    ...    ... 

Httingboonke,  Ftee  Oh.    

Sohatn    ., 

Southpnrt,  Chapel  Street 

BCanorvi  ...    •..    ...    ...    ...    ... 

Stamford,  Star  Lane  Oh 

Stockton-on-Tees,  Norton  Boad  Oh. 

Stourbridge 

Stovmarket ., 

Stroud.  Bedford  Steeet 

Old  Oh. 
Btubbina ... 
Button-in-ABbfleld 
Sydney,  Pitt  Street    

WooUahra ., 

Bar  wood    

Taunton,  N<»th  Street 

XTBDUa^    «••       •»•        •««       •««        «.«  "    «9«       tt»«       99% 

Tutbury ... 
Upminster 

Uzbridge,  Old  Meeting     „    ... 

Wakefield,  Zion  Gh.  ...    ...    «.    , 

Wellingborough  ... 

Wirksworth 

WoUerton 

Wdyerhampton,  Queen  Stnet  Gh. 

Snow  Hill  Gh 

Tettenhall  Wood  Oh. 
Yock,  Salem  Oh. ... 


S  S 
2  19 

2  IS 
8  0 

3  S 

1  2 

2  10 

0  10 

1  6 


5 
6 


2  6 
7  8 


0 
1 
4 
2 
7 
2 


•••   ••• 

••• 
•••    •••   ••• 

•  • •    ■••   eee 


•««   •«•  e#« 

eea        •«•        •••        «■•         •••        eae  ••• 

«•        •••        ••^        eea  •— 

•••  ••• 

•  ••• 

•  •••        »••        ■•»  ••• 

•  «••       ttee        •••  ••* 

•  ••• 

•ee        •••        •••        •••        •«•        ••■ 

•••        •••        •■ 


•••        ■■ 

•••        •••        •«•        •• 


••«        ••#       •— 


m         ••• 


1  10 
IS  1« 

8    0 

2  10 
2   S 

2  10 

3  0 
5   0 

1  10 

2  10 
0  19 

14  17 

5  11 

6  10 
20    I    1 

2  10  0 
0   7  10 

8  1«   I 
2   t  6 

7  9  S 

9  10  9 

8  10  10 
0   9  0 

10  0  0 
2   0  0 

010  € 
510  C 


vm. — (Jontnbitinis* 

F&r  Ikfieimuy  in  Hke  Year  1878-9— (tfon^tnuAQ. 


John  Ounliiley  Eaq 100 

vtt  aa.  X. ...    ...    . .    ...    ...    ...    ...    ...  w 

W.  J.  Luekisg,  Baq „•    ...  10 

T.  P.,  Lkanwxtyd. ...    ...    ...  18 

T.  B.  Child,  Biq.,  WotUm-under-Bdge, 

additional  ...    «•    ...    -.10 

J.  MoLaien,  Beg.,  Park  Oh.,  Camden 

AwwJX    ...      ...      ...      ...      ...      ...      ...      ...   AW 

lOaa  M.  Stratiieri     m.    m.    cm  10 

W.,  Derbyabln  ...    m.    ...    ^.  10 

Bev.W.T^ler,  Mile  Sad  Hew  Town   ...  10 


0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

F.  Fitch,  Baq  ,  Han  Court  Oh.     ...    ...  10  0 


O.  A.  Turner.  Esq.,  ditto ... 

S.  Milledge,  Eaq.,  Qo^ort 

Miicea  Lambert,  EUou^iten  ... 

A  Fritnd,  per  Q.  Bou^i.  £iq.»  Doadee 
Ber.  8.  B.  Stiibling,  SoaUumpl 
Mra.  B.  MiUen,  Dollar     ...    ... 

Bev.  W.  Parxcr  ...    ...    m*    ••< 

x*.  **.      ...    •••    ...    ...    ...    .. 
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» 

What  is  saintliuess  ?  Who  are  the  saints  I  A  ready  answer  to  the 
fanner  question  breads  from  our  lips.  Saintliness  is  moral  purity — 
freedom  from  the  pollution  of  evil — from  all  forms  and  degrees  of 
moral  imperfection,  whether  of  the  acts  or  the  tempers  of  Ufa  But 
when  the  question  is,  Who  are  saintly  1  the  answer  is  not  quite  so 
confident  We  think  of  saintliness  as  a  distinct  and  separate  type  of 
life,  rather  than  as  an  exalted  condition  of  common  life. 

When  our  thoughts  are  of  saints  in  heaven—''  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect " — we  conceive  of  them  as  altogether  different  from  good 
men  and  women  upon  earth  :  they  ai*e  a  caste,  a  church  of  devotees,  • 
sLnging  hymns  and  given  up  to  religious  fervours  and  sentimental  ec- 
siasiefl.  When  we  think  of  saints  upon  earth,  we  do  not  spontaneously 
picture  to  ourselves  good  men  and  women,  holily  doing  the  common^ 
work  of  life — ^faithful  in  secular  duties,  battling  with  the  temptations 
that  are  in  the  world,  ministering  services  and  beuevolences  in  the 
common  relationships  of  life.  We  have,  indeed,  lost  the  word  *'  saint " 
out  of  our  common  religious  speech,  we  never  think  of  applying  it,  as 
the  New  Testament  does,  to  all  who  love  and  serve  Christ  We  reserve 
it  as  a  special  designation  for  unusual  characters — ^for  monks,  or  nuns, 
or  devotees — ^for  men  and  women  to  whom  arrogance,  superstition, 
or  enthusiasm  has  given  a  diploma  of  sainthood — ^persons  ascetic  in 
iteir  piety,  exceptional  in  their  church-going,  fervid  in  their  hymn- 
singing,  or  remarkable  in  the  assiduity  and  self-sacrifice  of  their  reli- 
gkms  work.  In  ordinary  use,  the  word  '*  saint "  has  become  a  cant  term, 
the  equivalent  of  sanctimoniousness.   In  religious  use  we  apply  it  only 
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to  Christian  notabilities :  those  are  deemed  most  saintly,  who  by  sedu- 
sion,  or  asceticism,  or  special  service,  hare  seTored  themselTes  most 
completely  from  the  ordinary  occupations  and  spheres  of  haman  life. 

Is  this  special  and  reserred  use  of  the  term  its  true  and  scripttcral 
use?  Does  it  accord  with  the  noblest  and  manliest  conceptions  of 
religious  life  1  The  Christian  men  and  women  to  whom  Paul  and  the 
New  Testament  writers  applied  the  designation  were  not  of  this  special 
class;  they  were  common  men  and  women ;  the  new  converts  of  Rome, 
and  Colosse,  and  Ephesus,  and  Thessalonica  generally  who  had  be- 
lieved in  Christ  and  had  received  the  new  life  of  Qod's  Spirit,  and  who, 
in  ordinary  ways  of  life,  and  with  manifold  imperfections,  were  seek- 
ing to  serve  Christ,  and  to  perfect  their  Christian  life.  The  term  is 
never  applied  to  a  spiritual  caste  in  a  church,  always  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful.  Saintliness  is  the  common  and  necessary  cha- 
racteristic of  all  religious  men. 

Let  us  put  the  question  again.  What  is  saintliness,  and  how  is  it 
attained? 

There  are  two  elements  or  spheres  in  every  religious  life.  There  is 
the  aspect  of  a  man  towards  God,  his  feeling,  attitude,  and  conduct 
in  his  God  ward  relations :  this  we  call  piett/.  Its  expressions  are,  wor- 
ship, prayer,  obedience,  spiritual  purity,  love.  Acts  of  devotion  have 
respect,  not  to  mao,  but  to  God.  We  set  God  before  us,  think  of 
Him,  seek  Him,  speak  to  Him,  and  feel  towards  Him,  independently 
of  all  our  fellow-men.  The  same  is  true  of  the  things  that  we  do  in 
obedience  to  divine  injunction,  or  in  the  expression  of  our  grateful 
love.     This  domain  of  religious  life  is  the  man's  piety. 

There  is  also  the  aspect  of  a  man  towards  his  fellow-men — his  atti- 
tude and  conduct  as  they  affect  them :  The  expressions  of  which  are, 
truth  and  honesty,  chastity  and  brotherhood.  This  we  designatemoroKl'^ 
or  virtue.  It  is  our  feeling  and  behaviour  in  the  common  acts  of 
human  relationship— in  the  home^  in  business,  in  society,  in  our  entire 
intercourse  one  with  another. 

These  two  things — ^piety  and  virtue— are  both  essential  to  a  true  re- 
ligious life,  but  they  are  broadly  distinct  in  idea,  and  often  in  £Mt 
There  are  thousands  of  men  who  are  moral,  virtuous  in  their  human 
relationships  and  acts,  who  do  right  towards  their  fellow-men,  who 
are  truthful,  chaste,  and  benevolent,  and  yet  who  are  altogether  des- 
tituto  of  piety.     They  never  worship  (Jod,  or  pray  to  Him;  they  do 
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not  lore  Him;  they  do  not  often  think  about  Him ;  in  some  instances 
ihej  do  not  believe  in  Him.  They  are  virtuoas,  bat  not  pious  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  who  are  pious  and  not  yirtuous. 
Thej  think  about  God,  they  feel  love  to  Him,  thej  praise  Him  with 
fenronr,  and  pray  to  Him  with  earnestness.  In  thought  and  feeling,  they 
oommone  with  Him ;  but  in  their  morality  towards  their  fellow-men 
thej  are,  to  say  the  least^  very  defective.  They  do  not  always  speak 
the  tnith,  they  are  not  always  upright  and  honest,  they  are  sometimes 
nnchsste^  they  are  selfish  and  churUsh,  and  manifest  but  little  of  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood.  That  is,  they  are  pious  towards  Ood,  but  not 
Toj  moral  towards  men.  Some  might  say  they  are  good  saints,  but 
had  moralists.  Shallow  or  thoughtless  people  would  summarily  pro- 
nounce them  hypocrites.  But  this  would  not  be  either  true  in  philo- 
Bophj,  or  just  in  factw  They  are,  no  doubt,  perfectly  sincere  in  their 
punig  feelings  towards  God,  even  while  thus  defective  in  virtue  to- 
▼sids  men.  If  their  immorality  were  gross,  they  would  necessarily 
he  hjpocrites ;  there  is  a,  limit  beyond  which  consciousness  cannot  be 
deluded.  No  man  can  be  ignorant  that  God  demands  rectitude  towards 
men  as  well  as  piety  towards  Himself;  that  holiness  includes  both 
daases  of  feeling  and  conduct.  But  then  few  men  are  grossly  immoral ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  self-delusion  may  go— what  degree 
of  defective  morality  is  consistent  with  the  sincerity  of  a  man's  piety. 
Histoiy  tells  us  of  many  men,  men  are  continually  to  be  seen  in 
modem  church-life — ^it  is  the  explanation  of  much  that  astounds  us  in 
onnmercial  immoralities  on  the  part  of  religious  men^  and  of  the 
piteons  shipwrecks  of  perfervid  revivalists, — who  do  grossly  wrong 
towards  their  fellow-men,  and  are  yet  palpably  sincere  in  the  acts  of 
their  piety.  They  keep  up  worship,  feel  pious  fervours,  and  maintain 
t  general  religious  habit. 

Hypocrisy  is  not  the  explanation  of  the  anomaly,  but  self-deception. 
Hen  easily  persuade  themselves,  that  because  they  are  consciously 
nncere  in  feelings  of  worship  and  love  towards  God,  they  are  essen- 
tially religious  men,  and  that  defective  morality  is  but  a  venial  incon- 
Butency.  Their  veiy  pious  feeling  deceives  them;  and  thus  they  live 
in  the  religious  fool's  p  iradise,  while  onlookers  are  laughing  at  their 
piety,  and  calling  them  hypocrites,  which  they  are  not. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  for  men  to  think  themselves  right  because 
they  are  sboere ;  many  things  besides  sincerity  are  necessary  to  make 
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a  man  right.  He  may  be  Binoerelj  wrong  as  well  as  sincerelj  right. 
Saul  of  Tarsas  ''  verily  thought  within  himself  that  he  ought  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  NazaretL"  Some 
of  the  most  remorseless  persecutors,  some  of  the  most  intolerant 
bigots,  are  sincere  enough^  their  yery  sincerity  makes  them  such. 
Whereas  other  men  sin  against  conscience,  their  conscience  goes  oyer 
to  the  side  of  their  persecution,  they  think  that  they  do  God  sendee. 

A  man  will  sincerely  enough  tell  you  that  his  conscience  compels 
him,  so  that  he  cannot  call  you  brother,  or  worship  with  you,  or  deem 
you  accepted  of  Ood.  But  the  previous  question  is,  How  came  his 
conscience  to  be  in  such  a  state  ?  By  what  process  did  it  arrive  at  its 
conclusions  1  If  his  be  an  ^'  evil  conscience,"  a  ''  false  conscience,"  a 
"  blind  conscience,"  will  not  God  haye  something  to  say  concerning 
the  educational  processes,  the  regulating  moral  feelings  whereby  it 
became  such  ? 

Clearly  God  has  made  the  second  table  of  the  law  as  imperatiye  as 
the  first.  He  has  as  much  required  moral  yirtue  towards  men  as 
piety  towards  Himself;  He  has  made  it  part  of  religious  duty.  If  a 
man  haye  a  right  conscience  towards  God,  he  will  haye  a  right  con- 
science towards  men ;  for  piety  itself  is  the  highest  attainment  of 
moral  feeling.  It  is  feeling  righteously,  purely,  loyingly,  towards  Qod — 
the  perfection  of  all  moral  excellence.  He  who  so  feels  cannot  act 
wrongly  towards  men.  A  true  piety — ^which  ia  something  more  than 
a  sincere  piety — will  always  constrain  a  true  morality.  If  it  does  not, 
the  man  is  deceiving  himself. 

We  return,  then,  in  the  light  of  these  distinctions,  upon  our  primary 
question.  What  is  saintliness  ?  Is  it  merely  piety — bright  feeling  towards 
God,  spiritualfervours, worship, prayer,  religious  servioet  Isthe  monk, 
or  the  nun,  or  the  deyotee  its  true  type  ? 

Of  course  no  man  can  be  a  saint  without  piety;  howeyer  virtuous, 
however  moral  towards  men,  no  one  would  think  of  calling  him  a  saint 
if  he  were  not  devout  and  fervent  towards  God.  But  neither  can  a  man 
be  a  saint,  howeyer  pious  towards  God,  who  is  not  also  moral  towards 
man.  And  we  neyer  ought  to  think  of  so  designating  him,  as  sometimes 
we  do.  Church  saints  are  often  yery  undesirable  persons  :  under  pre- 
tence of  piety  towards  God  they  are  often  guilty  of  much  that  is  wrong 
towards  man,  and  unfaithful  to  human  lifa  If  saintliness  be  selfish* 
ness,  or  intolerance,  or  persecution,  or  idleness,  or  filthiness ;  or  a 
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dtsaroiral  of  natural  human  relationships;  or  a  shirking  of  any  duties 
of  haman  life — personal,  sociali  or  political — it  can  scarcely  commend 
itself  to  any  healthy  religious  judgment  or  sympathy.  One  thiuks  of 
old  church  saints  in  their  lazy  cells,  of  indolent  monks  and  useless 
nnns;  one  thinks  of  morbid,  sentimental  pietists  of  our  own  day, 
with  their  unspiritual  asceticism,  their  ungodly  repudiations  of  the 
dudes  of  life,  their  visionary  and  unhealthy  dreams,  their  unnatural 
and  perilous  ecstasies,  their  spiritual  pride  and  intolerance;  re- 
podiating  one-half  of  God's  appointed  order  and  duty  of  life,  and 
Booming  all  goodness  but  that  of  their  own  little  sects  ;  and  we  ask 
m  amazement — Can  this  be  Christian  salntliness  ?  I  find  the  Plymouth 
Brother,  for  instance,  deeming  common  business  too  secular  a  thing  for 
Mm  to  engage  in ;  the  common  duties  of  social  relationships  too  un- 
lioly  for  him  to  participate ;  the  family  altar,  where  a  pious  father 
officiates,  too  profane  for  him  to  kneel  at ;  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ 
throughout  the  world  too  unhallowed  to  be  tolerated ;  Christ's  holiest 
disciples  not  good  enough  for  his  fellowship  and  recognition ;  and 
I  ask  again — Can  this  be  the  saintliness  of  Christ  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment— every  where  so  full  of  broad  charities  and  of  eager  sympathies 
with  every  form  of  good  ?  So  far  from  being  saintliness,  this  is  not 
even  piety ;  its  more  fitting  designation  is  pietism  — piety  perfectly 
sincere,  but  morbid  and  fanatical  rather  than  normal  and  healthy.  It 
is  not  the  broadening  and  sanctifying  of  human  nature,  it  is  the 
narrowing  and  befooling  of  it.  It  is  not  a  higher  but  a  lower  measure 
of  piety*  It  excludes  some  things  from  its  domain.  It  repudiates 
some  of  God's  most  blessed  gifts,  and  most  wholesome  processes.  It 
enthrones  Christ  as  only  a  partial  king,  and  surrenders  to  the  devil 
unchallenged  some  of  the  most  important  departments  of  life.  It  may 
be  singing  and  praying,  but  it  is  not  "  eating  and  drinking  to  the 
gloiy  of  God." 

The  saintliness  is  defective  and  meretricious  that  does  not  include 
both  piety  and  morality,  and  that  does  not  insist  upon  the  utmost 
inclosiveness  and  perfection  of  both ;  and  God  has  so  made  us  that 
they  cannot  really  be  divorced.  It  is  but  little  to  say  that  God  has 
constituted  moral  virtue  towards  man,  a  pious  duty  towards  Himself; 
and  that  if  in  this  we  are  disobedient,  we  cannot  be  even  truly  pious. 
The  obligation  to  be  virtuous  lies  deeper  than  this.  Both  piety  and 
morality  have  their  root  in  right  feeling,  feeling  that  is  pure  and  true 
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and  i-ighteous ;  and  a  man  cannot  be  right  in  these  feelings  towards 
€rod,  and  wrong  in  the  same  feelings  towards  men ;  any  more  than  he 
can  be  moral  towards  one  man  and  immoral  towards  another.  If 
feeling  be  right,  it  will  express  itself  to  all  men  alike.  Beligion  is 
but  a  higher  degree  of  morality,  with  a  special  reference  to  Gk>d.  The 
feeling  which  makes  a  man  pions  towards  God,  will  therefore  make 
him  virtuous  towards  men.  The  objects  and  the  forms  of  the  feeling 
may  differ,  but  it  has  a  common  root — ^it  is,  in  each  case,  the  inspiration 
of  a  pure  and  holy  heart.  We  ''love the  Lord  our  God  with  all  oar 
heart  and  soul  and  strength,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourself." 

So  that  mere  church-going  and  worship,  and  loving  emotion  towards 
God  is  not  saintliness ;  or  if  it  be,  it  is  only  a  maimed  and  morbid 
saintliness.  Saintliness  demands  the  complement  of  morality.  Nor 
is  it  holiness  to  avoid  duties  of  life  because  there  may  be  moral  peril 
in  discharging  thom.  A  man  is  not  a  good  soldier  who  keeps  out  of 
battle  to  preserve  his  uniform  unsoiled.  The  highest  sauitlinesB  of 
life  is  to  be  wrought  in  the  market  and  not  in  the  cell,  by  the  man 
who  fights  with  the  devil  in  common  life,  not  by  the  man  who  rons 
from  common  life  because  the  devil  is  there.  A  man  who  bravely  toils 
for  the  support  imd  education  of  his  children ;  a  man  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  senate ;  or  who  gives 
himself  to  commerce  or  to  literature,  to  science  or  to  travel,  that  he 
may  benefit  his  fellow-men ;  a  man  who  seeks  by  his  service  in  it 
to  purify  social  life  and  win  it  for  Christ;  a  man  who  is  reso- 
lutely upright  and  godly  in  business ;  who  will  not  take  an  undae 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  or  necessities  of  those  with  whom  he 
trades ;  who  is  as  scrupulously  just  towards  others  as  towards  himself  ;, 
a  man  who  is  forbearing,  gentle,  and  self-denying  towards  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  household,  so  that  nothing  provokes  him  to  arbi- 
trariness, ill-temper,  injustice,  or  inccnsiderateness,  has  attained  to  a 
far  higher  degree  of  saintliness  than  is  possible  to  any  anchorite  or 
mere  church-goer.  Saintliness  is  the  cidture  and  perfection  of  the 
entire  character — of  the  patience  and  self-sacrifice  of  active  life,  as  well 
as  of  the  fervours  of  the  devotional  Ufa  The  best  preparation  for 
heaven  is  not  to  shut  ourselves  up  from  the  world,  but  rightly  to 
live  in  it.  A  man  may  die  as  greatly  and  as  holily  doing  a  righteous 
thing  in  his  business,  as  praying  upon  his  bed.  Holiness  in  work  is 
a  much  greater  achievement  than  holiness  in  worship.     In  the  New* 
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Tertunent  very  little  is  said  about  aequestered  devotioiial  life,  a  great 
deal  about  holj  practical  life.  It  is  better  for  the  Master  to  find  us 
with  our  implement  of  work  in  our  band,  than  with  a  viaticum  in 
our  mouth. 

Few  things  have  prejudiced  religion  more  than  false  notions  of 
saintlinesB :  few  things  will  help  it  more  than  wholesome  common-    - 
sense  ideas  about  the  holiness  of  common  life.    It  is  the  highest 
naintliTifwg  of  amau — "  I  pray  not  that  Thou  shouldest  take  them  out 
of  the  world,  but  that  Thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil" 

All  the  conditions  of  life  are  designed  and  adapted  for  moral  dia^ 
dpline^  for  the  perfecting  of  faith,  of  patience,  of  self-sacrifice.  Everyr 
experience  is  intended  to  exert  moral  influence.     God  "  visits  us  every* 
moming^  and  tries  us  every  moment,"    We  are  children  of  immortal  i 
life,  and  every  agency,  "  direct  and  indirect,"  is  employed  by  the  great-  ^ 
Father  «'  to  build  up  the  bein^  that  we  are."    All  things  have  in . , 
them  a  soul  of  spiritual  meaning,  a  power  of  spiritual  purifying.. 
They  test  and  strengthen  our  virtues,  they  put  touches  to  our  moral 
perfection.     Had  we  but  spiritual  discernment  of  things  we  shouldi 
live  a  charmed,  a  divine  life.     Did  we  but  regard  each  thing  that 
comes  as  a  teaching  and  test  of  the  great  Father,  how  wise  and 
patient  and  holy  we  should  become ;  ''giving  thanks  to  the  Father,  who 
tfana  makes  us  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

Penky  Allok. 

Jiqtdla  wah  Iprxsrilla:  frisciHa  m\h  JlquiE 

The  unworked  mines  of  Holy  Scripture  are  very  many,  and  as  rich  as'  ' 
they  are  numeroua   The  Bible  ia  so  written  that  the  idle  must  miss  half 
its  treasures,  while  they  who  make  "  diligent  search  "  ever  find  new^ 
rewards.    The  most  prominent  figures  in  its  story  are  recognised  bjr 
sll,  and  in  a  measure  appreciated ;  but  there  are  many  minor  cha« 
nctera  that  still  challeuge  study.     Particularly  is  this  true  of  names 
leferred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul     It 
should  be  no  matter  of  complaint  that  we  have  to  collect  notices  and 
hints  from  incident,  allusion,  and  salutation.     The  results  of  industry 
snd  study  will  ofltimes  gratefully  surprise  us,  and  the  admiration  of 
p&T^  acquaintance  will  be  deepened  by  the  shame  and  loss  convicted 
negligence  impresses.    The  worthies  who  give  name  to  our  paper  are 
not  the  only  instances  that  illustrate  these  observations. 
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Aquila  and  Priscilla,  or  Priscilla  and  Aquila — we  write  them  both 
ways ;  seeing  that  Luke  and  Paul  do  so  without  hesitation.  It  is  by 
combination  of  several  passages  that  we  learn  who  they  were,  and 
what  was  their  worth.  Before  touching  these  separately,  two  or  three 
remarks  of  a  general  character  may  be  submitted,  as  their  recollection 
TTill  essentially  aid  our  true  acquaintance  and  appreciation.  The  first 
of  the  references  ia  separated  from  the  last  by  an  interval  of  from 
twelve  to  sixt-een  years.  The  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  comes  in 
his  second  missionary  journey  to  Corinth,  and  there  he  finds  Aquila 
with  his  wife  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii).  This  was  in  or  about  the  year  52. 
The  last  of  the  references  occurs  in  the  salutation  Paul  sent  to  them 
in  his  second  letter  to  Timothy,  the  date  of  which  is  probably  68.  This 
salutation  (2  Tim.  iv.  19)  expresses  the  genial  affection  with  which 
the  Apostle  delighted  to  remember  Christian  excellence ;  and  thus 
we  seem  to  have  before  us  happy  instances  of  stability,  growth,  and 
maturity.  They  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  those  who  did  run  well 
but  afterward  suffered  hindrance.  Bather  may  we  picture  them  to 
ourselves  as  ''  going  on  unto  perfection  " ;  as  '^  stedfast,  immoveable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.'' 

Nor  are  the  virtues  and  works  attributed  to  them  all  of  one  sort. 
They  could  labour,  and  teach^  and  suffer ;  they  were  hospitable  and 
enterprising ;  they  had  zeal  and  83nQipathy,  and  these  alike  for  the 
individual  and  for  the  community.  Their  piety  was  full-orbed ;  not  a 
sickly  and  morbid  extravagance  in  one  or  two  directions,  leaving  an 
unpleasant  sense  of  deformity.  It  was  equally  beautiful  and  strong 
in  its  symmetry — they  came  behind  in  no  gitit  or  grace. 

They  are  always  mentioned  together — never  apart.  They  went  arm- 
in-arm  through  life  in  its  holiest  works  and  walks — twin-stars,  each 
shining  with  its  own  individual  lustre,  and  each  contributing  to  the 
brightness  of  the  other.  Here  was  no  unequal  yoke — ^no  unbelieving 
husband,  no  unbelieving  wife.  We  class  them  with  Zacharias  and 
Elizabeth,  who  were  "  both  blameless  and  walked  in  all  the  command- 
ments of  God."  Whether  it  was  helping,  teaching,  suffering,  or 
entertaining  that  the  writer  adverted  to,  they  both  did  it,  they  both 
shared  it — ^it  was  a  joint  act.  Sometimes  the  husband  stands  first 
in  the  enumeration,  sometimes  the  wife.  Neither  was  a  cipher,  a 
mere  appendage — individuality  was  intact ;  its  strength  was  there, 
and  its  grace  too.     This  was  as  it  should  be.     This  was  normal  in 
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the  Christian  household.  Let  such  traits  mark  our  personal  and 
social  Christian  life,  and  there  vnll  be  strength,  fulness,  and  beauty 
that  cannot  fail  of  high  and  constant  service. 

We  wDl  now  glance  at  the  particular  scenes  which  are  sketched  or 

suggested.     Paul  has  come  to  Corinth  from  Athens — with  much 

tremblmg,  weakness,  and  fear,  as  he  pathetically  states  in  his  first 

letter  to  the  Church  he  planted  there  (1  Cor.  ii).     The  soil  of  Athens 

was  hard  and  unfriendly — learning  and  philosophy  are  apt  to  refuse 

the  humbling  lessons  of  Christian  truth, — and  the  Apostle  feared  lest 

Corinth  might  prove  another  Athens.     There,  however,  he  found 

Aquila  and  his  wife,  fugitive  Jews  from  Home,  under  the  edict  of 

Claudius ;  and  as  they  were  tent-makers  and  he  was  a  tent-maker,  he 

took  up  his  abode  with  them.    Aquila  was  a  native  of  Pontus ;  for 

anght  we  know  he  may  have  been  a  witness  of  the  marvels  of 

Pentecost^  and  one  of  those  stricken  in  heart  by  Peter's  sermon.     It 

seems  most  natural  to  suppose  that  he  and  his  wife  were  Christians 

before  this  sojourn  of  Pfcul  with  them.     The  term  "  Jew "  in  the 

description  presents  no  solid  objection  to  this  conclusion,  for  the  edict 

of  Claudius  was  not  likely  to  discriminate  between  Jews  and  Christians ; 

and  surely  had  such  intimate  associates  and  helpers  been  the  fruit  of 

Paulas  ministry  some  hint  would  have  been  dropped  by  Luke  or  by 

the  Apostle  himself' 

What  a  scene  is  opened  to  us !  Here  was  Paul,  in  noble  indepen- 
dence, working  with  his  own  hand  because  he  would  be  chargeable  to 
n<me ;  in  deep  solicitude  about  his  ministry  in  the  city  ;  unbending 
himself  in  all  the  privacies  of  friendship,  in  all  the  incidents  of 
business.  They  would  see  how  the  man  and  the  apostle  modified 
each  other — their  fine,  impressive  harmony  and  unity ;  they  saw  him 
▼hen  men  accepted  his  message,  and  when  they  withstood  it; 
welcomed  in  the  synagogue,  and  cast  forth  from  it ;  dejected  almost 
to  despair,  and  re-assured  by  a  vision  of  the  Lord.  His  temper,  his 
speech,  his  aims,  his  habits,  were  all  unveiled.  Well  does  Chrysostom 
describe  him  as  teaching  and  working  his  miracles,  and  then  stitch- 
ing hides  together,  regarded  by  angels  with  love,  and  by  devils  with 
fear.  The  giving  in  this  intercourse  was  not  all  on  one  side.  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  were  real  "  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus,"  helpers  by  zeal  and 
sympathy,  and  by  a  noble  courage  and  self-saorifice  which  would 
cheerfolly  risk  anything  and  everything  to  preserve  and  promote  the 
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high  work  of  this  servant  of  Qod  for  the  Chardhes.  So  intimate  and 
precious  was  the  nni'^n  that  when  the  Apostle  departed  for  EphesuB 
he  took  them  with  him.     Thus  ends  our  first  scene. 

The  second  is  very  different ;  yet  it  also  brings  this  lowly,  unoffi- 
cial couple  into  most  prominent  relations  with  a  great  preacher  of 
divine  truth.  It  lay  in  Ephesus.  Paul  has  left  his  friends^  there, 
while  he  himself  hastens  to  Antioch  and  thence  to  Jerusalem.  He 
has  promised  to  return,  and  he  does  sa  But  in  his  absence  Apollos 
comes  from  Alexandria,  with  ardent  soul  and  eloquent  speech,  pos- 
sessing a  rich  familiarity  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  keenappreciation 
of  its  promise,  but "  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John."  How  he  liad 
learnt  that  baptism,  and  how  he  had  been  hindered  from  learning  all 
the  momentous  facts  of  the  Messiah's  actual  life^  ministry,  death,  and 
resurrection,  we  are  left  to  conjecture ;  his  case  may  help  us  to  realize 
how  gradually  it  was,  and  with  what  seeming  caprices  of  partiality 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  spread.  But  a  nature  and  gifts  like 
those  of  Apollos  must  prove  themselves.  And  so  at  Ephesus  lie 
began  his  work,  ''  teaching  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord  "  so  f/o' 
as  he  knew  them,  and  leading  his  auditors  on  in  confident  hope  and 
expectation. 

Then  it  was  that  Aquila  and  Prisdlla  did  another  service  for  whieb 
the  Churches  of  the  Gkntiles  might  thank  them.  They  expounded  to 
the  new  preacher  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly ;  they  told  him  of 
hopes  fulfilled,  of  redemption  achieved ;  of  the  finished  work  ofthe  Lord 
Jesus,  and  of  the  high  seal  which  Pentecost  had  stamped  on  it^  and  on 
subsequent  events.  On  their  delighted  listener  they  urged  all  this^ 
illustrating  it  by  Paul's  marvellous  story,  ministry,  and  sucoefs^ 
They  acquainted  him  with  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  from  the 
great  Apostle;  and  thus  they  furthered  the  mission  of  Apollos  by  con- 
firmation,  by  expansion,  by  richest  equipment ;  and  when  he  passed 
over  to  Achaia  and  to  the  city  of  Corinth,  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  he 
became  indeed  a  "  polished  shaft,"  mightily  convincing  the  Jews,  and 
much  helping  them  who  already  believed.  The  picture  charms  on 
whichever  figure  the  eye  falls — on  him  who  learns,  or  on  those  who 
instruct ;  on  hia  humility  and  delight^  or  on  their  intelligence  and  zeal. 

It  was  remarkable  that  Apollos  should  go  to  Achaia ;  it  was  no 
mean  reward  of  the  care  and  fidelity  of  his  instructors  that  he  should 
make  Corinth  the  scene  of  that  ministry  they  had  so  essentially 
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exaiied.  Paul  retoms  to  EphestiB,  and  there  he  finds  his  old  friends  ; 
and  we  donbt  not  the  intercoarse  of  former  days  is  fullj  renewed  a» 
dicumstances  will  permit  While  there,  tidings  arrive  from  Corinth^ 
gimve  and  various.  Burning  questions  have  arisen— delicate,  intricate,, 
and  vital  The  '^  care  of  the  Churches  '*  which  came  on  the  Apostle- 
vas  in  this  instance  no  slight  burden.  The  least  perfunctory  of  aU 
men,  he  felt  every  peril,  and  he  wrote  with  vivid  sense  of  all  altema- 
Utb  issaes  that  awaited  his  counsel.  He  gratified  his  lai^e  and  tender 
heart  with  closing  salutations  and  charges,  and  amid  them  stands  our 
next  allusion.  *'The  Churches  of  Asia  salute  you.  Aquila  and 
Friacilla  salute  you  much  in  the  Lord,  with  the  Church  that  is  ii^ 
their  house."  The  force  and  warmth  of  that  word  ''  much  "  we  can 
estimate  aright  only  as  we  recall  their  relation  to  Corinth.  It  is  so 
urtlesB  a  touch,  and  so  merely  a  touch,  that  no  forger  would  have- 
inTented  it  or  been  content  with  it !  But  the  readers  at  Corinth 
ooold  measure  its  worth.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  knew  their  whole- 
Btoiy,  their  perils,  their  character ;  they  entered  into  all  the  debates 
that  had  arisen.  Their  interest  was  fresh  and  prompt  as  when  they 
lived  among  them,  and  their  salutation  must  breathe  this — ''  They 
Balnte  you  much  in  the  Lord.  And  not  only  they,  but  the  Church  that^ 
gathers  in  their  house.  These  are  informed  and  inspired  by  Aquila  and 
Prifldlla  concerning  you."  And  so,  as  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  a  thrill 
of  grateful  and  devout  sympathy  was  sent  through  that  still-remem- 
hered  Church  which  Paul  had  planted  and  ApoUos  had  watered. 

^The  Church  that  is  in  their  house  "  has  been  variously  interpreted 
— Bome  regard  it  as  of  their  family  who  were  Christians ;  some  8een> 
ilmost  as  if  they  thought  it  denoted  the  whole  Church  as  yet  gathered 
in  the  city ;  far  more  easy  is  the  supposition  that  their  occupation 
might  require  somewhat  ample  room,  and  so  facilities  be  given  for 
the  assembling  of  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who  believed.  Our 
chief  interest  in  the  description  just  now  is  this,  that  it  is  repeated 
in  the  rrference  to  their  dwelling  at  Bome.  The  double  mention 
presses  the  thought  of  a  habit,  a  practice  on  their  part — wherever 
they  went^  wherever  they  stayed,  they  would  help  on  the  Church's 
growth,  the  world's  evangelization.  They  were  not  weary  in  well- 
domg.    They  devised  liberal  things. 

This  letter  was  written  some  three  or  four  years  after  Paul  and 
his  friends  had  left  Corinth,  in  the  year  57. 
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A  year  later — ^S — the  Apostle  is  writing  to  the  Church  at  Rome  ]  he 
dates  from  Corinth,  and  Aquila  and  Priscilla  have  returned  to  Rome. 
Most  prominent  among  the  remarkable  salutations  that  close  that 
letter  is  the  message  and  commendation  concerning  tills  Christian 
man  and  woman.  "  Greet  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  my  helpers  in  Christ 
JesuFi,  who  have  for  my  life  laid  down  their  own  necks ;  onto  whom 
not  only  I  give  thanks,  but  also  all  the  Churches  of  the  Gentiles : 
likewise  greet  the  Chui*ch  that  is  in  their  house  "  (Romans  xvi). 

It  is  strange,  according  to  our  judgment,  that  we  should  have  no 
clue  to  the  incident  of  devotion  here  described.  What  was  its  char- 
acter )  Where  did  it  take  place  1  Was  it  at  Corinth  when  tumults 
arose,  and  ins^irrection  was  made  against  Paul,  and  when,  in  the 
judicial  indifference  of  GalUo,  enraged  Jews  might  be  tempted  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  1  Was  there  the  peril  of  personal 
violence,  and  was  it  averted  by  their  fine  courage  and  exposure  of 
themselves  ?  We  cannot  say.  Did  it  occur  at  Ephesus  1  And  were 
they  among  the  disciples  who  stood  between  Paul  and  his  destruction 
"when  he  would  have  adventured  himself  into  the  theatre")  We 
cannot  say.  But  the  devotion  is  none  the  less  certain  or  noble,  and 
finely  does  it  complete  their  character  for  our  admiration.  "  They 
counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves." 

The  last  reference  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  salutation  through  Timothy 
(2  Timothy  iv.  19)—"  Salute  Priscilla  and  Aquila." 

And  now,  who  does  not  admire  the  worth  that  presents  itself  through 
such  a  testimony  1  It  appeals  to  us  on  either  side  of  our  duty,  the 
active  and  the  passive ;  and  admiration  in  moral  and  spiritual  rela- 
tions must  here,  as  ever,  prove  its  sincerity  by  imitation.  He  whose 
grace  is  seen  in  others  can  work  as  effectually  in  us.  He  will,  if  we 
desire  Him,  if  we  will  let  Him.  What  centres  of  attraction  and  of 
aggression  would  our  Churches  at  once  become  if  our  piety  closely 
followed  the  pattern  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla ! 

The  wholo  survey  enforces  such  lessons  as  these — ^how  important 
is  the  equal  yoke ;  how  the  lowly  may  help  the  more  prominent ; 
how  diverse  are  the  acts  and  opportunities  of  complete  Chiisfcian 
service;  what  may  be  done  during  a  brief  residence  in  a  locality j 
how  precious  is  true  sympathy ;  what  a  grateful  admiration  the  good 
cherish  for  each  other. 

Torquay.  6.  B.  Johnson. 
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"~    IIL—MR  JOHN  STUART  MILL  ON  NATURE. 

RsBTTinxo  the  oonvenation,  Arundel  said  :  I  was  just  on  the  point 

ofaskiiig  Wilton^  when  Osborne  drew  our  attention  to  that  magni- 
ficent Bonset,  whether  he  had  not  felt  the  tremendous  £01*00  of  Mr. 
Mill's  indictment  against  Nature,  or  whether  he  was  prepared  to 
addace  rebutting  considerations.  I  confess  that,  as  I  read  that 
cQmalative  aeries  of  accusations  which  begins  with  page  28, 1  felt  my 
Uood  cardie  with  horror. 

WHtoD. — With  horror  !  M7  emotion  was  one  of  surprise,  mingled 
iritfa  indignation. 

Arundel. — ^But  you  will,  I  think,  allow  that,  whatever  be  the 
rhetorical  strength  of  Mr.  Mill's  language,  his  facts  are  unchallenge- 
able. Ib  it  not  truA,  as  he  alleges^  that,  <'  next  to  the  greatness  of 
these  cosmic  forces,  the  quality  which  most  forcibly  strikes  every  one 
▼Ho  does  not  avert  his  eyes  from  it,  is  their  perfect  and  absolute  reck- 
leauegs  f  They  go  straight  to  their  end,  without  regarding  what  or 
▼h<Hn  they  cmah  on  the  road." 

Wilton. — I  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Mill,  having  to  deal  with 
cosmic  tmceB,  had  abstained  from  the  employment  of  tropical  language, 
▼bioh,  whether  he  intended  it  or  not,  imputes  to  them  a  spirit  and  a 
ptnpose,  of  the  existence  of  which,  in  them  at  least^  there  is  no  proo£ 
"Perfect  and  absolute  recklessness''  cannot  exist  in  cosmic  forces, 
ud  it  would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Mill  had  not  given  to  them  such 
itnmg  and  mideadiDg  personification.  I  take  the  same  objection, 
ud  for  the  same  reason,  against  the  statement — '*  they  go  straight  to 
their  end,  without  regarding  what  or  whom  they  crush  on  the  road." 
It  is  quite  true  that  an  avalanche,  disturbed  by  the  tread,  or  even 
bntth,  of  an  Alpine  traveller,  will  bury  him  fathoms  deep  in  snow, 
and  may  overwhelm  a  whole  village  that  was  sleeping  defenceless 
below. 

Anmdel. — ^Well,  but  is  not  that  terrible) 

Wihon. — ^Terrible,  no  doubt — ^but  not  recklesa  It  was  the  action 
of  the  law  of  gravitatum — ^but  would  Mr.  Mill  have  cosmic  forces  that 
Bhoald  be  independent  of  gravitation  1  The  very  same  law  which 
nukbled  the  avalanche  to  fall,  enabled  the  traveller  to  mount     With- 
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remember  them),  dwarfed  as  thej  may  aeem  to  be  in  presence  of  the 
sterner  cares  of  the  present  time ;  but  the  days  were,  when  they  wer& 
felt  to  be  the  supreme  sorrows  of  the  sonL  Mr.  Mill,  amiable  as  he 
was,  and  willing  to  do  a  good  torn  to  any  one,  has  been  a  torment  to 
hundreds  by  his  admirable  work  on  Logic,  which,  however,  no  one 
masters  by  an  easy  instinct)  and  yet  which  has  to  be^mastered  in  some 
sort  by  those  who  aspire  to  university  honours.  How  many  have 
floundered  in  him  hopelessly  as  in  some  Serbonian  bog.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  even  his  politics  have  been  hated  by  not  a  few,  in 
revenge  for  the  pain  he  has  inflicted  upon  them.  And  what  other 
knowledge  does  not  make  its  way  into  the  mind  through  a  process 
more  or  less  painful  1  If  the  knowledge  of  language,  of  arithmetic, 
and  some  half-score  of  other  things,  be  so  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  that  part  of  Nature  which  we  call  man,  why,  we  may  ask,  in  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Mill,  has  Nature  done  her]]  work  with  such  arrant 
bungling  that  she  has  neglected  to  lodge  such^knowledge  as  instinctive, 
and  connatural  furniture,  in  the  mind  ?  Why  has  she  given  such  scant 
endowment  to  the  human  race  in  its  earliest  years,  especially  when 
she  has  so  richly  replenished  the  young  of  other  creatures  with  their 
full  equipment  of  necessary  instincts  f  Surely^it  was  necessary  that 
man,  as  the  highest  creature  on  earth,  holding,  as  he  does  (with  or 
withoutdistinct  prevision  and  destiny),  such^imperial  sway,  shouldhave 
been  guarded  from  ike  begixming  against  all  error,  and  should  not 
have  been  compelled  to  learn  truth  and  duty  through  the  painful 
process  of  mistake  and  suflering.  But  in  such  case  Nature  would  be 
made  a  culprit,  not  only  because  she  did  not  give  to  man  his  full 
complement  of  endowments,  but  those  endowments  in  their  highest 
degree  of  perfection — in  other  words,  because  she  had  not  stored  in 
him  all  the  knowledge  which  he  could  possibly  hold  or  usa 

Arundel — But^  my  dear  Mend,  are  you  not  pushing  Mr.  Mill's 
position  to  the  extreme  of  caricature  9  I  think  that  Mr.  Mill  would 
disclaim  the  consequences  with  which  you  are  seeking  to  burden 
him. 

Wilton. — Nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention,  I  assure  you, 
than  to  take  any  unfair  advantage  of  Mr.  Mill,  or  to  hold  him 
accountable  for  inferences  which  are  not  strictly  necessitated  by  his 
premises.  I  admit  that  some  deductions  which  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  draw  would  be  very  unacceptable  to  him,  but  I  am  confident  that 
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I  shall  affiliate  none  upon  Him,  the  parentage  of  which  he  oan 
legitimately  repudiate.  He,  as  you  know,  was  too  ardent,  intrepid, 
and  relentless  a  logician  to  let  an  adversary  off  without  displaying  the 
Ml  consequences  of  his  position,  whether  it  was  in  the  region  of 
politics  or  philosophy ;  and  it  would  be  a  wrong  done  to  his  memory 
to  suppose  that  he  would  desire  greater  forbearance  than  he  showed 
to  others^  when  the  matter  is  not  one  of  personal  feeling,  but  of 
argumentation.  Let  us  see  where  we  ara  I  think  you  will  allow  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Mill,  Nature — ^that  is,  physical  nature,  or  indeed 
nature  in  any  sense  which  he  has  given  of  the  word — is  not  perfect. 

AmndeL — That  is,  of  course,  his  thesis,  which  he  takes  gi^eat  pains 
to  set  forth  and  prove. 

Wilton. — ^Exactly  so.  And  among  other  proofs  which  he  adduces, 
IS  the  existence  of  calamities,  disasters,  and  outrages,  of  which,  you 
remember,  he  gives  a  tragic  catalogue,  until  you  feel  as  if  Nature  stood 
ui  the  dock  as  a  portentous  criminal,  arraigned  for  trial  by  Mr.  Mill. 
All  these  terrible  phenomena  may  be  summed  up,  according  to  Mr. 
^'s  philosophy,  under  the  one  word  pain — ^pain  of  some  kind  or 
<^r,  but  stil]  pain.  The  contention — which  he  makes,  I  readily 
givit,  no  effort  to  conceal — ^is,  that  the  existence  of  pain  is  not  consis- 
tent with  the  hyp3thesis  of  a  perfect  nature,  or  (for,  as  you  know,  he 
lemonnts  higher)  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  perfect  God.  A  perfect 
nature — or  rather,  a  perfect  God — could,  and  would,in  his  opinion,  have 
^bricated  a  universe,  if  He  had  fabricated  anything  at  all,  in  which 
pain  would  have  no  existence.  You  will  not  impute  to  me,  I  imagine, 
m  what  I  have*now  said,  a  distorted  representation  of  his  position  ? 

Arundel. — I  think  you  have  strict  warrant  so  far. 

Wilton. — ^Then  the  question  with  me  is,  How  could  Mr.  Mill  put  in 
a  demurrer  to  the  inference  that  there  must  not  be,  in  any  part  of  the 
Averse,  according  to  his  conception  of  a  perfect  universe,  any  pain, 
uiconvenience,*]struggle,  effort,  or  advancement  whatsoever?  There 
must  not  be  young  life,  for  it  is  immature ;  there  must  not  be  infant 
intelligence,  for  it  is  ignorant ;  there  must  be  no  progress,  nor  the  capa- 
Wlitjr  of  progress,  for  this  would  be  a  reproachful  accusation  against 
Mature  for  not  having  dowered  each  separate  creature  at  its  begin- 
ning with  its  highest  energies,  and  its  amplest  capacities  of  enjoyment 
filled  even  to  ecstasy. 

Osborne. — That  is  a  very  startling  conclusion,  though. 

I 
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Wilton. — ^It  is  a  very  startling  conclusion ;  but  is  it  illicitlj  drawn 
from  Mr.  Mill's  premises  I 

-  Osborne. — I  don't  see  the  fallacy  in  your  reasoning,  but  it  is  almost 
incredible  that  so  consummate  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Mill  can  have  fallen 
into  such  a  trap. 

Wilton. — ^You  mean  should  haye  made  such  a  trap,  and  then  have 
been  caught  in  it. 

Osboma — ^Well,  perhaps  so.  But  do  you  mean  me  to  understand 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Mill's  conception  of  the  Nature  that  should 
have  been,  if  she  had  been  perfect,  I  should  have  been  able  to  master 
all  the  unfathomable  mysteries  and  beauties  of  Handel,  Mozart, 
Beethoven^  Bach,  and  Mendelssohn^  without  the  rack  of  pain  and 
weariness  of  hand  which  I  have  now  to  pay  as  penalty  for  a  tolerable 
execution  of  one  of  their  sonatas  or  fugues  f 

Wilton. — Master  them,  my  dear  friend  1  Master  them  is  not  the 
word.  Maatering  is  conquest  through  effort  and  struggle,  and  that 
would  argue  the  imperfection  of  Nature.  You  would  have  been  each 
and  all  of  these  great  kings  of  harmony  yourself,  and  would  have 
possessed  in  your  blessed  brain,  from  the  day  of  your  birth  (except, 
unfortunately,  that  even  babyhood  is  an  imperfection)  all  the  possible 
subtleties  and  grandeurs  of  musia  Do  you  not  see,  that  if  there  was 
one  movement  or  effect  you  had  to  learn,  Nature  would  have  put  you 
out  of  her  hand  imperfect  ?  There  would  then  have  been  hope  for 
Arundel,  for  music  could  .not,  of  course,  if  Nature  were  perfect^  be  a 
monopoly  of  any  man  or  any  number  of  men.  I  had  almost  said  that 
he  would  have  taken  rank  amongst  the  greatest  composers  himself, 
but  you  will  see  that  there  could  be  no  greatest  where  Nature  had 
done  her  best  for  every  man;  and  I  fear  we  must  allow  that  the  race 
of  composers  could,  in  that  case,  have  had  no  existence  at  all,  for  who 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  produce  and  publish  what  every- 
body knew  as  well  as  he  1 

Osborne. — ^We  are  drifting,  I  think,  into  a  droll  predicament 

Wilton. — Into  a  series  of  them :  for  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Mill  must 
include  it  as  a  condition  of  "  perfect  nature,"  that  all  possible  know- 
ledge must  be  possessed  by  every  man — that  even  Newton  must  be  a 
slow  and  blundering  arithmetician  compared  with  the  race  of  geniuses 
whom  Nature  would  have  engendered,  had  she  not  been  so  crazy 
and  imbecile  in  her  operations;  and  that  even  Michael  Angelo  was 
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bat  a  rode  stonemaaon,  and  Baphael  aa  rude  a  houae-paintery  com- 
pared with  the  scolptora  and  painters  with  which  a  nature  more 
eompetent  in  knowledge  and  power  would  have  filled  the  world. 

Osborne. — What  an  exciting  world  that  must  have  been,  in  which 
there  would  be  no  chef  ^ijsuvres  in  any  department  of  art !  What  a 
^lendid  sphere  for  ambition^  in  which  every  man  could  do  all  that 
bis  nei^bour  does ! 

Wilton. — I  fear  you  are  lapsing  into  your  old  vein  of  satire — ^and 
jet  I  do  not  wonder,  for  there  is  no  end  to  the  whimsical  absurdities 
that  grow,  like  a  tropical  harvest^  out  of  Mr.  Mill's  position.  Accord- 
ing to  his  conception  of  what  a  more  capable  nature  would  have  ac- 
oofflplished,  the  very  existence  of  all  sense  of  need,  of  all  desire,  of  all 
appetite,  must  constitute  a  grave  impeachment  of  the  present  order 
of  things ;  for  all  these  things  are  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  pain — or 
at  least  of  uneasiness — and  whether  this  be  intense  or  slight  matters 
but  little,  for  if  Nature  had  been  a  better  hand  at  her  work,  she 
must  have  effectually  precluded  from  her  domain  the  possibility  of 
any  inconvenience,  however  homoeopathic  in  its  quantity,  or  however 
infinitesimal  in  its  duration.     Hunger  is,  in  such  a  case,  a  mistake^ 
one  of  the  screws  which  Nature  has  inadvertently  or  impotently  left 
loose  in  the  great  machine ;  though  how,  without  the  irritation  or 
stimalus  of  such  a  disquieting  sensation,  any  animal  would  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  replenish  its  wasting  powers  it  is  difficult  to  see : 
I  fear  that,  apart  from  some  such  gentle  hint,  the  whole  animal 
creation  would  have  speedily  succumbed  to  a  general  syncope.     But, 
in  fact^  the  whole  philosophy  of  Mr.  Mill  as  touching  this  matter,  in- 
volves, as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  Nature— especially  living  and 
sensitive  Nature-— could  ovlj\3^  perfsiA  on  the  condition  that  she  should 
not  be  constituted  of  separate  and  individual  things.     For  what  do^ 
we  mean  by  separate  and  individual  things  )  We  do  not  mean  things- 
that  are  absolutely  independent  of  each  other  for  their  being,  or  well- 
being     Things  not  only  exiai^  they  co-exist,  and  they  co-exist  in  reci- 
procal relations  to  each  other — relations,  that  is,  in  which  there  is  a 
"giving  "  and  a  ''  takings"  so  to  speak.  Each  one  is  what  it  is,  partly 
because  other  things  determine  in  it  such  and  such  a  form,  and  such 
and  such  a  quality,  and  in  turn  it  re-acts  upon  them,  moulding  and 
modifying  them  by  its  own  specific  influence.    Not  one  of  them  exists 
apart  and  out  of  all  relation  to  the  rest^  and  not  one  of  them,  therefore, 
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ought  to  be  viewed  apart.  EacH  needs  all,  and  all  needs  the  one,  and 
this  whether  we  speak  .of  matter  unorganised  or  organised.  If  unorga- 
nised, the  necessity  is  unfelt,  but  still  real;  if  organised,  and  especiallj 
in  the  shape  of  animal  life,  the  necessity  is  consciously  realised.  But 
on  Mr.  Mill's  principle  of  reasoning,  such  dependence — and  especially 
such  conscious  dependence,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  a  distinct 
feeling  of  appetite — is  a  reproach  against  Nature,  for  it  presupposes 
that  the  creature  which  experiences  it  does  not  possess  a  plenary 
satisfaction  within  itself,  but  has  to  seek  for  it  elsewhere. 

Arundel. — '^  Seek  for  it  elsewhere,"  indeed  !  a  most  delicate  euphe- 
mism, truly,  for  that  varied  process  of  catching,  and  killing,  and  de- 
vouring, by  which  animals  obtain  their  special  sustenance  !  Is  there 
not  something  frightful  in  the  apparatus  with  which  they  are  provided, 
an  apparatus  which  beggars  utterly  the  infernal  inventions  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition?  Only  think  of  it! — some  weave  their  webs; 
others  lay  their  traps  ;  others  have  fangs,  and  claws,  and  tusks,  and 
horns ;  others  their  poison-bags ;  others  can  paralyse  with  electric 
shocks ;  others  can  fascinate  with  a  look — and  all  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  their  living  !  Surely  it  is  incredible,  that  in  a  perfect  system 
of  things,  such  as  would  have  been  created  by  a  Being  who  possesses 
unlimited  power  and  benevolence,  a  place  would  have  been  found  for 
such  frightful  atrocities ;  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Mill,  that  Nature,  as 
at  present  constituted,  is  not  an  example,  but  a  warning — that,  in  fact, 
to  take  one  life  for  the  support  of  another  is  a  cruelty  inexplicable  in 
B,  perfect  world. 

Osborne. — Would  you,  then,  say  that  this  is  one  of  those  points  in 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Mill's  opinion,  it  is  our  duty  to  improve  on 
Nature,  and  show  how  much  art  is  superior  to  Nature  f 

Arundel. — Most  assuredly  so. 

Osborne. — I  fear  the  consequences  will  reach  wider  than  will  be 
quite  pleasant  to  you,  or  any  of  us. 

ArundeL — In  what  way  1 

Osborne. — ^Well,  I  was  wondering  whether  you  meant  to  dispose  of 
your  fowling-piece  and  fishing-rod,  which,  I  fancy,  have  committed 
considerable  havoc  among  feathers  and  fins.  Moreover,  I  confess  I 
have  never  been  able  to  school  myself  into  vegetarianism,  any  more 
than  Mr.  Mill,  who,  doubtless,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  had  assimilated 
a  considerable  number  of  animals  which  had  been  stuck,  or  knocked 
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on  the  Bead,  or  dragged  unwiilingly  from  the  depths  of  the  sea.  But 
if  to  prej  on  others  be  a  wrong — ^and  it  is  as  a  wrong  that  Mr.  Mill 
chaigea  it  upon  Nature,  or,  if  there  be  a  Grod,  on  the  God  of  Nature — ^I 
tlunk  that  we  must  have  the  courage  of  our  convictions,  and  restrict 
our  r^;imen  to  vegetables.  What  saj  you — shall  we  go  in  for  this 
point  of  Brahminical  perfection  ) 

ArondeL — Ha,  ha — very  ingenious,  my  friend.  T  observe  that  you 
have  not  forgotten  your  old  sly  strategic  movement  of  the  argumentum 
ad  hotidnem  ;  but  do  you  not  see  that  Mr.  Mill  would  turn  your  flank, 
by  imdsting  that  this  carnivorous  propensity  of  man  is  a  fresh  confir- 
mation of  his  position,  that  Nature  is  essentially  wanton  and  cruel ) 

Osborne.-— Pardon  my  obtuseness,  but  in  what  sense  would  you  use 
the  word  "  ruUure  "  in  snch  connection  ?  Would  it  be  "  nature  "  as  ex- 
duding  maHf  or  ''  nature  "  as  including  man  1  for  I  must  confess  that  1 
tiunk  Wilton  convicted  Mr.  Mill  of  a  palpable  ambiguity  in  the  use 
of  the  term. 

ArundeL — Of  course,  I  am  using  the  term  in  its  wider  import,  as 
mbracing  man, 

Osborne. — Precisely  so,  but  if  "  nature  "  includes  man,  whence  is  to 
oome  the  art  or  contrivande  which,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  is  to  im- 
prove Nature  ?  and  if  ''  nature  "  excludes  man — man  being  outside  and 
above  Nature,  whose  bonnden  duty  it  is,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  to  spurn 
and  resist  the  cruel  teachings  of  Nature — I  fail  to  see  with  what  con- 
sistency  he  can  condemn  Nature  in  the  very  thing  in  which  he  follows 
ber  example — for  her  example  he  does  follow,  when  he  pi*eys  upon 
other  life  for  the  support  of  his  own.  And  further,  with  the  know- 
ledge we  now  possess,  of  the  extent  to  which  animal  life  pervades,  in 
one  degree  or  another  of  its  stupendous  hierarchy,  even  the  vegetables 
we  eat^  and  the  water  we  drink,  I  do  not  see  how  man  could  live  at 
all  without  committing  a  widespread  destruction,  and  that  would 
bring  us  back  to  the  conclusion,  already  stated  by  Wilton,  that  Mr. 
Mill's  argument  against  the  conditions  of  Nature,  as  involving  cruelty 
or  suffering,  would  forbid  the  existence  of  animal  life  altogether. 

Wilton.  — ^A  truce,  my  good  friends,  if  you  please,  till  Monday,  when 
1  think  we  may  be  able  to  look  at  Mr.  Mill's  argument  from  another 
aide.  Now,  Arundel,  let  us  have  afight  at  chess  while  Osborne  plays 
lis  a  few  sonatas.  I  trust  the  music  will  not  interfere  with  your 
gamel 
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Anmdel. — ^Not  at  all :  I  only  regret  that  I  liave  &o  taste  for  an  art 

which  seems  to  yield  so  much  pleasure. 

Wilton. — ^Yes,  and  pain  too,  you  must  remember ;  for  the  ear  which 

admits  the  one  cannot  exclude  the  other. 

Enooh  Mellor. 


%llt  %aiatx  at  %mhan :  ite  ^ssffrialians  aab  %tssova. 

THE  WHITE  TOWER. 

Time,  by  his  constant  touches,  consecrates.     That  which  bears  marks 

of  antiquity  will  inyariably  become  an  attraction. 

«  Time's  gradual  touch 
Has  moulded  into  beauty  many  a  tower, 
Whicb,  when  it  frowned  with  all  its  battloments, 
Was  only  terrible." 

The  prime  interest  felt  in  old  places  and  old  buildings,  arises 
from  the  associations  of  the  past  With  what  delight  we  have  fre- 
quented the  hills  and  vales  and  plains  which  witnessed  some  of  the 
memorable  events  recorded  on  the  hoary  pages  of  history  1  We  have 
moved  with  awe,  and  anon,  as  one  entranced,  we  have  stood  to  pon- 
der the  painful  or  pleasurable  events  which  once  transpired  there.  We 
heard  solemn  voices  speaking  to  us  from  the  very  dust  upon  which 
we  trod.  Such  spots  may^  in  physical  characteristics,  be  vastly  inferior 
to  others  that  we  know,  yet  they  are  invested  with  a  sacredness  and 
importance  by  reason  of  the  scenes  witnessed  there  by  long-lost  gene- 
rations. Southey  has  well  said,  **  He  whose  heart  is  not  excited  upon 
the  spot  which  a  martyr  has  sanctified  by  his  sufferings,  or  at  the  grave 
of  one  who  has  largely  benefited  mankind,  must  be  more  inferior  to 
the  multitude  in  his  "moral,  than  he  can  possibly  be  raised  above 
them  in  his  intellectual  nature." 

Now,  among  the  many  spots  in  Old  England  immortalised  by  as- 
sociated incidents  none  can  surpass  in  interest  the  Tower  of  London. 
In  nearly  all  the  great  events  of  our  history  it  has  played  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  to  nearly  all  the  families  of  distinction  in  our  land 
it  has  '^  bequeathed  some  fearful  and  ghastly  memories."  To  enter 
the  Tower  we  cross  the  now  dry  and  grassy  moat,  and  pass,  on  our 
right  hand,  the  celebrated  Traitors'  Gate,  which  was  blocked  up  in 
February,  1866.  The  noble  arch  of  the  gate  is  still  visible,  beneath 
which  many  aching  hearts  {Missed  in  the  days  when  prisoners  were 
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oonTe^red  to  the  Tower  bj  the  Thames.  Turning  to  our  lef!;^  the  gate- 
vaj  of  the  Bloody  Tower  is  before  us.  As  we  look  thereon  we  are 
reminded  that  in  this  tower  the  royal  children  of  Edward  lY.  were 
crndlj  smothered^  and  that  in  1674  were  discovered  beneath  the 
Btairs  some  bones  which  in  proportion  answered  to  the  ages  of  the 
n>jal  youths.  These  relics  were  deposited  in  an  urn  and  placed  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey.  In  the  left-hand 
comer  of  the  inner  ward  we  observe  a  tower  of  a  circular  form  with  a 
vaulted  roof.  This  is  the  celebrated  Bell  Tower  where  the  renowned 
Bishop  Fisher  was  imprisoned.  It  was  from  this  tower  he  was  led 
forth  to  be  beheaded.  As  he  stepped  out  into  the  yard  and  saw  the 
scaffold  ready  for  his  reception,  he  took  from  his  pocket  his  Greek 
Testament,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  exclaimed,  ''  Now,  O  Lord,  di- 
rect me  to  some  passage  which  may  support  me  through  this  awful 
Kene."  He  opened  the  volume,  and  his  eye  lighted  on  the  text 
^ThiB  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent"  He  at  once  closed  the  Book,  saying, 
"  Praise  the  Lord !  this  is  sufficient  both  for  time  .and  eternity."  As 
'WB  make  the  circuit  of  the  inner  ward  we  pass  Beauchamp,  Devereux, 
Flint,  Bowyer,  Brick,  Jewel,  Constable,  Broadarrow,  Salt,  and 
Becord  Towers.  Of  some  of  these  structures  very  little  remains.  Con- 
cemiog  the  stirring  events  associated  with  one  or  two  of  these  towers, 
ve  shall  have  somewhat  to  say  in  future  papers. 

To  very  many  visitors  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  is  the 
Jewel  Tower,  to  which  we  may  just  revert  for  a  moment.  Very  little 
of  the  ancient  masonry  remains.  The  repository  of  the  royal 
jewels  is  of  comparatively  modem  construction.  The  regalia  at 
present  kept  there  consists  of  five  crowns,  one  of  which  is  the  Crown 
of  State.  This  crown  has  only  been  worn  once  by  Her  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria,  but  when  she  personally  opens  or  prorogues  Parlia* 
ment,  it  is  conveyed  to  Westminster  Palace  and  is  borne  before  Her 
Majesty  as  an  emblem  of  Imperial  State.  The  crown  has  three 
jewels  of  immense  value — a  ruby,  a  pearl  considered  the  finest  in  the 
▼orld,  and  an  emerald  seven  inches  round.  It- comprises  also  four 
mudler  rubies,  one  large  broad  spread  sapphire,  sixteen  other  sap* 
pUres,  eleven  emeralds,  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  brilliant 
diamonds,  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-three  rose  diamonds,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  table  diamonds,  four  pearl  drops,  and  two  hun- 
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dred  and  seventy-three  pearls.     The  jewels  are  all  set  in  gold,  but 

the  hoops  of  the  crown  are  silver.     The  cap  is  of  crimson  velvet  with 

an  ermine  border.     The  gross  weight  of  the  crown  is  thirty-nine 

ounces  and  five  pennyweights  troy.     Besides  these  five  crowns  there 

are  many  other  articles  of  interest — an  orb,  the  ampulla,  the  curtana, 

Edward's  stafi*,  five  sceptres,  bracelets,  and  other  minor  matters.    As 

we  step  out  from  the  Jewel  Tower  we  think  of  Blood's  daring  attempt 

to   steal   the  crown  jewels,  and  then  Milton's  words  rise   to  our 

minds — 

"A  Crown, 
Qolden  in  sbovr,  is  but  a  wreath  of  thorns, 
Brings  dangers,  troubles,  oaree,  and  sleepless  nights 
To  him  who  wears'the  Regal  Diadem." 

In  the  centre  of  the  fortress  is  a  massive  quadrangular  building, 
with  four  watch-towers,  which  are  distinctly  visible  from  London 
Bridge  or  from  the  deck  of  below-biidge  boats  on  the  Thames.    This 
is  the  White  Tower ;  eight  centuries  it  has  been  standing.     There  is 
no  prison  nor  palace  that  has  survived  so  many  years.  The  west  front 
of  the  Burg  in  Vienna  is  the  oldest  piece  of  a  palace  in  Europe,  but 
that  dates  no  farther  back  than  the  thirteenth  century.     William  the 
Conqueror  employed  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Bochester,  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  White  Tower,  and  the  date  of  its  erection  is  given 
as  1080  A.D.     For  500  years  this  White  Tower  was  a  palace — a  place 
of  kingly  residence.     From  the  days  of  Stephen  to  those  of  Charles 
IL,  the  monarchs  made  considerable  use  of  this  tower.     Many  were 
the  gay  and  godless  gatherings,  many  the  sad  and  sudden  reverses 
on  which  the  dumb  walls  looked.  There,  hopeful  princes  arrayed  them- 
selves in  gilded  trappings,  that  in  "  all  the  pomp  of  heraldry  and  pride 
of  4K)wer  "  they  might  receive  a  sceptre.     There,  crowned  heads  bowed 
in  religious  ceremonials.     There,  kingly  limbs  were  encased  in  armour 
for  magnificent  tournaments.      Now,   the    palace  apartments  were 
gorgeously  decorated  for  wedding  festivities,  anon,  draped  in  sombre 
mourning  for  funereal  rites.     Now,  the  beautiful  young  queen,  with 
flowyig  tresses  and  resplendent  attire,  was  escorted  to  her  brilliant 
home,  and  then,  with  gloomy  vesture  and  a  broken  heart  conducted 
to  the  scaffold.     The  walls  have  echoed  to  the  strains  of  sweet  music, 
the  peals  of  merry  laughter,  the  words  of  angry  dispute,  the  sighs  of 
sufEering  innocence,  the  voice  of  devout  prayer,  the  cry  of  new-born 
infancy  and  the  moans  of  dying  men. 
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There  are  underground  vaults  where  condemned  pirates,  and  the 
poor  penecuted  Jews  were  imprisoned.  One  of  these  vatilts,  more 
▼retched  than  the  rest^  is  called  "  Little  Ease."  It  was  there  that  Guy 
Fawkes  is  said  to  hare  been  placed  after  his  diabolical  plot.  On  the  first 
floor  are  two  large  rooms.  In  the  thickness  of  the  wall  is  a  cell  ten  feet 
long  and  eight  feet  wide.  Tradition  tells  us  that  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh 
was  confined  to  that  gloomy  abode,  and  that  it  was  there  he  penned 
hia famous  ''History  of  the  World."  Some  inscriptions  are  still 
Tiaible  here.     On  the  jambs  of  the  room  are  the  words — 

*"  He  that  indureth  to  the  ende 
ShaU  be  savid.' 
"M.  10. 

<'H.Bad8ton, 
"Dar.  Kent.   Ano.  1663." 

Another  inscription  with  these  words — 

" '  Be  faithful  untq  detb,  and  I  will  gire  thee  a  crowne  of  life.* 

«'T.  Fane,  1664." 

Below  this  is  the  name  of  "  T.  Culpepper,  of  Darford."  It  would 
appear  that  these  three  prisoners  were  taken  as  engaged  in  the  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  rebellion. 

On  the  second  floor  are  two  rooms,  and  an  apartment  called  "  St. 
John's  OhapeL"  It  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Norman  style  of 
architecture.  It  was  here  that  the  monaixihs,  their  families,  and 
attendants  wovshipped  during  the  time  that  the  White  Tower  was  a 
palace.  The  chaplain  who  officiated  received  in  Henry  III.'s  reign 
fifty  shillings  per  annum  for  his  religious  servicea 

The  Banqueting- room  is  the  only  apartment  that  has  a  fireplace. 
The  chief  room  in  the  White  Tower  is  in  the  upper  story.  It  is  the 
Council-chamber.  As  we  enter  it  we  recall  some  of  the  base,  cruel, 
despotic  meetings  once  held  in  the  Council-chamber,  with  which  the 
pen  of  the  historian  has  made  ub  acquainted  ;  and  we  think  with 
oompassion  over  some  of  the  yictims  of  vice  and  bloodshed  who  hare 
trod  these  floors.  King  John  brought  here  Maud  Fitzwalter, 
known  to  the  singers  of  her  time  as  ^*  Maud  the  Fair."  She  had 
been  captured  by  the  king  because  of  her  beauty,  and  stolen  from 
her  father's  house  in  opposition  to  her  own  and  her  family's  wishes. 
The  young  Maud's  exemplary  -virtue  withstood  the  monarch's  threats 
and  entreaties.  Finding  she  was  unchangeable  the  base  sovereign  had 
h^  removed  to  a  cold,  lonely  den  near  the  roof  of  the  Tower,  and 
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commanded  that  she  should  be  kept  without  food  till  she  submitted. 
To  her  honour  be  it  said,  neither  the  pangs  of  hunger,  the  wretchedness 
of  solitude,  nor  the  discomforts  of  cold^  could  move  her  from  her  un- 
flinching adherence  to  virtue.  Disappointed  and  enraged,  John  sent 
by  one  of  his  servants  a  poisoned  egg  to  the  noble  prisoner.  Not 
suspecting  the  vile  plot  she  ate  the  egg  and  died.  The  monarch  was 
soon  made  to  pay  for  his  treacheiy.  Maud's  father,  whom  John  had 
banished,  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  daughter,  returned  to  this 
country,  headed  a  large  bodj  of  nobles  in  revolt,  fought  against  the 
heartless  tyrant,  and  subduing  him,  helped,  with  other  potent  influences, 
to  secure  for  his  countrymen  the  Great  Charter  of  our  liberties. 

Memory  travels  back  to  Monday,  September  29th,  1399,  when  a 
deputation  from  each  House  of  Parliament,  including  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  many  other  notabi- 
lities were  in  serious  deliberation  in  this  Council-chamber.  Some- 
thing of  more  than  ordinary  importance  occupied  their  anxious  minds. 
In  a  room  close  by,  Richard  IL  and  Bolingbroke  were  conferring  upon 
the  demands  of  the  populace.  Presently  the  Council-chamber  door 
was  opened,  and  Richard,  clad  in  his  kingly  robes,  the  crown  upon  his 
brow,  and  sceptre  in  his  hand,  entered  the  presence  of  the  deputation, 
and  with  an  aching  heart  ren6unced  his  crown. 

Shakespeare  thus  renders  his  words^ 

"  I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head, 
And  tbifl  unwieldy  aoeptre  from  my  hand, 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart ; 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm, 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown. 
With  mine  own  tongne  deny  my  saored  state, 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  dnteoos  oaths ; 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear; 
My  manors,  rents^  revenues,  I  forego  ; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes  I  deny. 
God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me ! 
God  keep  all  vows  nnbroke  are  made  to  thee ; 
Make  me,  that  nothing  haye,  with  nothing  griev'd. 
And  thou  with  all  pleas'd,  that  hast  all  aohioT'd ! 
Long  may'st  thou  live  in  Biohard's  seat  to  sit, 
And  soon  lie  Biohard  in  an  earthy  pit ! 
God  saye  King  Henry,  unkiog'd  Richard  says, 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days ! " 

J.  HiLES  HiTCHBiro. 
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Ths  name  of  Francis  de  Sales  is  held  in  high  honour  by  Bomanists. 
He  is  reverenced  as  a  saint  in  whom  all  the  graces  of  sainthood  shone 
ibrth  with  nnusnal  sweetness,  and  his  writings  are  reckoned  among 
the  best  gaides  in  matters  of  practical  religion  to  which  the  Church 
of  Enme  can  refer  her  children.     Several  attempts  have  been  made  of 
Ute  years  to  induce  Protestants  to  appreciate  "  The  Spiritual  Letters '' 
«nd  "  The  Devout  life  "  of  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Geneva.     There  are 
<iifficaltie8  in  the  way.     It  is  not  quite  easy  to  reconcile  loyal  Pro- 
testants to  the  idea  that  much  is  to  be  learned  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
—one,  too,  who  lived  after  the  Beformation,  and  who,  with  regard  to 
ihe  great  Reformation  controversies,  was  emphatically  on  the  side  of 
^ome.    But  if  we  can  get  over  this,  we  shall  find  that  much  is  to  be 
learned  £rom  the  devout  pages  of  Francis  de  Sales ;  while  from  another 
point  of  Tiew,  it  is  needful  to  have  some  knowledge  of  him,  and  of 
men  like  him  in  the  Church  of  Bome,  if  we  would  understand  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  Church  of  Bome  retained  its  hold  over 
Southern  Europe,  and  even  in  some  places  recovered  ground,  notwith- 
standing its  deplorable  condition  before  the  Beformation,  and  the 
blow  which  that  movement  inflicted  upon  it.     Crafty  churchmen  and 
&ttatical  Catholic  kings  could  never  alone  have  saved  Bome  had  not 
their  efforts  been  aided  by  the  revival  of  a  religious  life  within  it, 
▼hich,  if  often  narrow  and  superstitious^  was  still  real  and  could  abide 
icratiny.    Without  a  certain  representation  of  piety  in  the  midst  of 
it,  no  Church  can  long  continue  to  exist ;  but  with  such  it  may  appear 
to  prosper  even,  although  its  leading  ecclesiastics  may  represent  the 
spirit  of  the  world  rather  than  of  the  Church.     The  Catholic  Church 
&^  the  Beformation  had  its  crafty  ecclesiastics  to  cabal  in  the 
cabinet,  and  its  armed  ruffians  to  fight  its  battles  in  the  field,  but  it 
had  likewise  its  saints,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  and  purest  of  them 
was  Francis  de  Sales. 

Francis  was  a  native  of  Savoy  and  was  born  in  the  Chateau  de 
Sales,  near  Annecy.  His  father,  M.  de  Boisy  as  he  was  called,  was 
a  man  of  noble  family,  and  designed  his  eldest  son,  Francis,  to  follow 
a  secular  career;  but  while  quite  a  boy  he  manifested  a  desire  to  enter 
the  priesthood.  Sent  first  to  Paris  and  then  to  Padua  to  study 
letters  and  jurisprudence,  the  young  Francis  devoted  all  the  time  he 
ooald  spare  to  theological  studies.     At  the  latter  city  he  gave  himself 
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to  the  study  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  Schoolmen ;  and  his  life  of 
devout  piety  seemed  to  point  him  out  to  all  as  a  future  priest.  He 
did  not,  however,  neglect  other  studies^  and  in  1591  he  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  in  civil  law.  On  his  return  home  he  found  that  his  father 
desired  him  to  marry  an  heiress  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
obtained  for  him  from  his  prince  the  high  honour  of  a  seat  in  the 
Senate.  But  Francis  was  resolved  not  to  enter  upon  secular  life.  He 
had  determined  to  enter  the  Church,  which  he  did  soon  afterwards^ 
his  father's  disappointment  being  somewhat  lessened  by  the  circam- 
stance  that  his  son  at  once  received  the  appointment  of  Provost  or 
Dean  of  Geneva.  It  was  on  the  8th  of  June,  1593,  that  he  received 
orders  at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Garnier,  the  Bishop  of  Geneva.  In 
the  same  diocese  he  continued  to  labour,  as  provost,  as  coadjator, 
and  lastly  as  bishop,  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

He  might  easily  have  left  his  diocese  for  a  richer.  Its  income  wa^a 
only  about  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  when  he  became  a 
famous  preacher  and  bishop  he  was  repeatedly  asked  to  accept  some 
higher  preferment ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Paris,  when 
he  preached  before  Henri  lY.,  he  was  asked  to  become  Archbiahop  of 
Paris,  but  he  refused  to  leave  Annecy*  '<  He  had  married,''  he  aaidj 
'*  a  poor  bride,  and  would  not  forsake  her  for  one  wealthier." 

On  being  appointed  Provost  of  Geneva,  he  first  attracted  attention 
by  the  extraordinary  zeal  with  which  he  gave  himself  to  the  work  of 
preaching.  His  father  was  not  pleased  at  the  frequency  with  whioh 
he  preached,  and  evidently  thought  that  his  son  did  not  aim  hi^h 
enough  in  his  pulpit  efforts.  His  son  tells  the  following  amnaing 
story  about  the  way  in  which  his  father  hinted  his  disapprovaL 
*'  Mine  was  the  beet  father  in  theVorld,  but  he  had  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  the  field  or  at  court  When  I  became  provost,  I  preached 
perpetually  everywhere,  in  the  cathedral,  the  parish  churches,  and 
for  every  small  confraternity.  I  never  refused  to  preach,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  '  Give  to  them  that  ask  you.'  My  dear  father  mad  to  hear 
the  bells  ringing,  and  asked  who  preached.  '  Who,  but  your  son  1 ' 
was  often  the  answer.  One  day  he  took  me  aside  and  said,  ^  Provost, 
you  preach  too  often;  even  on  week-days  the  bells  go,  and  it  is  always 
the  same  story — the  provost,  the  provost !  It  used  not  to  be  so  in  ray 
day,  sermons  were  much  rarer.  But  then,  to  be  sure,  God  knows  those 
were  something  like  sermons !  full  of  learning,  well  got  up ;  more 
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lAtm  and  Greek  in  one  than  you  stick  in  a  dozen  !  everybody  admired 
thoK,  and  ran  after  them  as  if  they  were  manna-hunting  I  But  now 
joa  make  preaching  so  common  that  nobody  cares  for  it  or  for  you  ! ' '' 

Notwithstanding  this  well-meant  caution,  the  young  provost  con. 
tinned  to  abound  in  his  preaching  labours ;  nor  did  he  abate  them 
one  whit  when  he  became  bishop.  Non-preaching  prelates  were  less 
common  at  this  period  than  they  had  been  earlier,  but  the  Bishop  of 
Geneva  evidently  carried  it  to  an  extent  which  surprised  and  did  not 
altogether  please  his  fellow-bishDps.  Of  course,  a  preacher  who 
preached  almost  daily  could  not  deliver  set  orations  ;  but  he  did  not 
tbink  that  desirable.  He,  in  a  very  interesting  letter  to  his  friend 
the  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  tells  him  what  he  thinks  '^  about  really 
good  preaching."  It  is  not  learning,  he  thinks,  that  the  preacher  most 
requires,  still  less  is  it  eloquence.  "  The  preacher/'  he  writes,  '*  must 
instruct  and  move  his  hearers — ^teach  them  concerning  vice,  to  hate 
Uid  shun  it ;  giving  light  to  the  understanding,  and  vigour  to  the  will 
^UB,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  €k>d  sent  tongues  of  fire  upon  the 
Apostles  that  henceforth  apostolic  lips  might  bear  forth  the  message  of 
light  and  warmth.  Then  again,  the  preacher  should  please  his  hearers 
hjr  the  holiness  of  his  doctrine,  and  by  pious  and  suitable  affection 
winning  the  soul  to  heaven,  but  not  by  another  kind  of  attraction, 
▼bich  merely  tickles  the  ears — a  courtly  elegance,  or  mere  secular  elo. 
qaenoe,  curious  expressions,  fanciful  words  and  narrations.  All  such 
I  utterly  reject  for  the  preacher.  Let  him  leave  these  to  secular 
orators  who  do  not  preach  Christ  crucified.  When  a  sermon  is  over  I 
would  not  have  the  hearers  go  away  saying, '  Oh,  what  a  great  orator ! 
What  a  memory,  what  learning,  what  eloquence  !'  I  would  rather  hear 
them  say,  '  How  great  a  blessing  !  How  necessary  true  repentance  is  ! 
How  great,  how  good  €rod  is  ! '  Still  more  would  I  accept  their  amend- 
ment of  life  as  a  tribute  to  the  preacher." 

After  urging  upon  his  friend  above  all  things  to ''  preach  the  Word," 
t.e.,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  gives  him  some  sensible  hints  as  to  the 
manner  of  preaching,  of  which  the  following  must  serve  as  specimens. 
"  Your  manner  must  be  vigorous,  not  languid,  lifeless,  or  unmeaning. 
It  must  be  grave,  without  those  offensive  ^little  wiles  of  tones  and 
salutations,  arranging  of  surplices,  and  folding  of  hands.  It  must  be 
rather  slow,  avoiding  a  short,  sharp  manner,  which  reaches  the  ear 
rather  than  the  heart."  He  concludes  by  saying,  "  I  will  conclude  with 
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a  most  earnest  entreaty  that  you  will  not  allow  any  sort  of  consideni- 
tion  to  hinder  you  in  preaching.  The  sooner  you  begin,  the  sooner  you 
will  succeed ;  and  the  best  way  of  mastering  the  difficulty*  is  practice. 
Cardinal  Borromeo,  who  has  not  half  your  talent,  preaches,  edifies 
others,  and  is  himself  a  saint.  It  is  not  our  own  honour,  but  €k>d'8 
that  we  seek ;  and  meanwhile  He  will  take  care  of  ours.  Begin  at 
an  ordination,  then  at  some  special  communion  say  a  few  words,  a 
few  more,  and  so  on,  up  to  half  an  hour,  and  go  on  to  a  regular  habit 
of  preaching.  Nothing  is  impossible  to  love.  Our  Lord  did  not  ask  St 
Peter  whether  he  was  learned  or  eloquent,  in  order  to  give  him 
the  commission  '  Feed  My  sheep ' ;  He  only  asked,  '  Lovest  thou  Mel' 
Ileal  love  will  suffice." 

With  such  views  regarding  the  work  of  preaching,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  was  not  reckoned  a  great  pulpit  orator ;  but  men  heard 
him  gladly,  and  his  influence  over  his  hearers  was  amazing.  Daring 
some  months  which  he  spent  in  Paris  he  preached  frequently  in  the 
Chapel  Koyal  to  fashionable  audiences.  So  many  hearts  were  touched 
and  such  numbers  were  brought  to  repentance  by  this  preacher — who, 
we  are  told,  never  dealt  in  generalities,  but  always  pressed  *'  some 
definite  point  of  doctrine  or  practice  home  to  his  listener's  conscience  " 
— that  the  preachers  of  Paris  were  amazed.  A  great  scholar  and 
divine  said  of  Francis,  **  God  has  certainly  given  M.  de  Geneve  the 
key  of  hearts.  If  you  only  want  to  convince  men,  bring  them  to  me 
by  all  means,  and  I  will  undertake  the  task ;  but  if  you  want  to 
convert  them,  take  them  to  M.  de  Geneve." 

The  influence  which  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  acquired  was  not 
exclusively  or  even  principally  derived  from  his  labours  as  a  preacher. 
In  his  own  diocese,  at  all  events,  it  was  known  that  the  man  was 
even  better  than  his  sermons,  and  the  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  loving 
service  which  so  many  priests  were  contented  to  talk  of,  he  really 
acted  out  every  day  of  his  lifa  Of  his  slender  income  he  gave  away 
a  great  part ;  and  his  household  was  a  model  of  frugal  simplicity. 
He  constantly  travelled  in  his  diocese;  and  even  in  cold  winter 
weather  the  bii^op  might  be  seen  on  horseback,  or  in  an  open  boat*, 
going  from  one  town  to  another.  He  also,  to  a  very  unusual  extent^ 
placed  his  time  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  desired  to  consult  him  on 
spiritual  matters.  Ho  would  not  allow  such  visits  to  be  regarded  as 
interruptions,  but  was  always  ready  to  obey  such  a  summons  even  if 
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be  had  to  rise  from  the  diaaer-tabla  Oae  of  his  biographers  tells 
us  that  even  when  vested  for  the  altar  he  would  turn  back  to  hear 
•ny  penitent  who  urgently  required  his  help  ;  nor  did  he  ever  refuse 
to  hear  little  children,  or  such  people  as  seemed  to  be  taking  up  his 
precious  time  unduly.  ''  Confessors  are  husband  men,  and  must  never 
neglect  to  reap  the  harvest^"  he  was  wont  to  say.  Though  fond  of 
a  caiefullj-arranged  and  ordered  life,  as  regards  business,  study  and 
deTotioii,  he  never  hesitated  to  set  aside  all  plans  and  arrangements 
when  "charity"  required.  The  word  "charity,"  indeed,  gives  the  key 
to  his  character,  and  it  was  the  secret  of  his  power.  He  lived 
babitoally  in  the  love  of  Grod.  His  heart  seemed  always  full  of  praise 
and  thankfulness;  and  towards  his  fellow-men  he  showed  a  loving 
compassion  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  weary.  If  he  heard  of  sin 
liifl  feeling  was  always  one  of  pity  for  the  sinner,  which  generally 
lesolted  in  some  effort  to  bring  him  to  repentance.  And  in  all  such 
efforts  there  was  evident  a  compassion  for  the  sinner  rarely  combined 
with  the  same  love  of  righteousness  which  we  find  in  Francis  de  Sales. 
Lmtunerable  stories  are  told  by  his  biographers  of  how  any  tale  of 
▼oe  and  misery  brought  him  to  the  rescue.  As  a  bishop  he  was 
gentle  towards  those  under  him.  "  All  love  and  no  fear,"  says  one 
of  his  biographers,  '*  was  the  rule  St.  Francis  laid  down  for  a  bishop's 
gorenunent.  'Those  who  like  to  be  feared,'  he  used  to  say,  'are 
afraid  of  making  themselves  loved,  and  they  are  really  living  more  in 
fear  than  any  one,  for  while  they  make  other  men  fear  them,  they  fear 
every  ona' "  Some  of  his  friends  thought  that  he  carried  his  gentle- 
ness towards  the  guilty  too  far,  and  encouraged  vice  by  so  doing.  On 
one  occasion  a  friend,  who  disapproved  of  his  too  great  leniency, 
remarked  to  him — "  Well,  I  believe  that  Francis  de  Sales  will  go 
some  day  to  Paradise,  but  I  am  more  doubtful  about  the  Bishop  of 
Geneva — ^I  think  his  over-indulgence  will  stand  in  his  way."  ''  Ah, 
dear  friend,"  replied  Francis,  *'  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  easier  to 
give  account  for  having  been  too  gentle  than  for  having  been  too 
severe.  Is  not  God  Himself  all  love — ^the  Father  of  loving  kindness  1 
the  Son  a  Lamb,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  a  Dove  ?  If  anything  were 
more  profitable  than  gentleness,  Jesus  would  have  told  us,  but  He 
hids  ns  learn  of  Him  because  He  is  meek  and  lowly.  Would  you 
have  me  set  aside  His  own  lesson  1    Are  you  wiser  than  Godi " 

John  Gibb. 
{To  he  contvtmed,) 
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•  GOD'S  COMFORTINGS. 

SoKETiMES  I  get  such  lessons 

Watching  my  little  sons ; 
They  fill  my  soul  with  music 

Of  sweet  celestial  tones. 
But  these  are  only  gi^en 

In  my  heart  of  hearts  to  stay ; 
If  I  try  to  put  them  into  words, 

They  fade  and  die  away. 

But  ril  tell  you  a  simple  story 

Of  what  happened  the  other  night ; 
I  was  sitting  alone  and  musing 

In  the  glowing  firelight, 
When  I  heard  a  gentle  footstep 

Come  slowly  up  the  stair, 
And  the  door  unclosed,  and  my  little  Frank 

Came  slowly  to  my  chair. 

His  bright  blue  eyes  were  brimming, 

The  tears  fell  fast  and  thick. 
And  from  the  heaving  bosom 

The  sobs  came  low  and  quick. 
His  heart  seemed  too  full  to  whisper 

The  trouble  I  grieved  to  see ; 
But  I  opened  my  arms  to  my  darlings 

And  took  him  on  my  knee. 

He  folded  his  arms  about  me, 

His  head  lay  on  my  breast, 
And  I  kissed  the  little  forehead 

As  he  closed  his  eyes  for  rest ; 
And  the  only  words  he  uttered, 

In  a  sweet  contented  tone, 
Were  these—"  Dear  little  mother ! " 

But  he  woke  with  the  trouble  gone. 
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And  I  thought,  as  I  watched  my  darling, 

Of  the  words  so  dear  to  me — 
**  As  one  whom  his  mother  oomforteth, 

So  will  I  comfort  thee." 
But  the  fulness  of  their  meaning 

Was  never  fully  mine  • 

Till  I  felt  my  love  as  a  mother 

A  clue  to  the  love  divine. 

I  thought,  if  mine  were  an  image, 

However  faint  and  dim^ 
What  depths  of  tenderness  must  dwell 

To  be  revealed  in  Him ! 
He  would  not  mock  my  human  love ; 

And  therefore  His  must- be 
Beyond  what  I  can  ever  need 

Through  all  eternity.  E.  C. 


A  Young  Men's  Christian  Institute  was  founded  very  early  in  Mr. 
Howard's  ministry  at  Michaelstone.  Lively  debates  followed  the 
^^*^3ng  of  papers  on  a  variety  of  themes.  As  is  often  the  case,  the 
Ofist  was  rather  too  strong  for  some  of  the  young  men,  and  the  new 
^ulas,  after  warming  their  hearts,  sometimes  rose  into  their  heads. 
Some  were  led  to  large,  serious,  and  humbling  studies.  They  pondered 
great  books,  in  a  teachable  spirit,  and  planned  out  for  themselves 
courses  of  reading  which  were  to  occupy  them  for  years.  Some  were 
60  disheartened  with  their  ignorance  that  they  sorely  chafed  at  their 
daily  routine  of  positive  drudgery.  A  few  became  conceited,  and 
thought  since  they  had  produced  a  marked  effect  by  the  reading  of 
a  paper,  that  they  were  quite  fit  for  the  ministry.  An  unwise 
old  teacher  in  the  school  patted  them  on  the  back,  and  said  there  was 
BO  need  that  Mr.  Sharp  should  go  to  *'  the  Academy."  One  or  two  of 
these  men  were  disposed  to  be  very  critical  of  Sunday  services,  and 
to  fret  against  any  importance  being  given  to  any  other  institution 
than  "  the  Christian  Institute ; "  and  it  was,  therefore,  no  surprise  to 
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Apollos  Howard,  that  after  reading  some  violent  and  shallow  attacks 
upon  clerical  treatment  of  science,  some  of  his  young  friends  should 
share  in  the  spirit  of  these  diatribes.  A  few  letters,  which  he  appears 
to  have  written  to  some  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Institute, 
may  bejread  with  interest. 

Bagrihea  de  Lachon^ 
My  dear  young  Friend,  May^  187 — 

What  can  have  set  your  back  up  in  this  extraordinary 
fashion  about  the  school  anniversary  1  Have  the  children  done  any 
real  damage  to  the  damask  in  your  uncle's  pew,  or  by  their  promi- 
nence in  the  Sunday's  service  materially  diminished  the  amount  of 
intellectual  pabulum  you  personally  derived  from  the  homilies  of  the 
great  divine  9  Suppose  they  have ;  will  not  five  shillings  remedy  the 
one  evil,  and  your  own  privation  be  a  little  lesson  in  ''  the  royalty  of 
service  "9  I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  outcry  sometimes  raised 
against  **  hearing  for  others."  It  is  the  very  essence  of  all  that 
part  of  eloquence  which  has  its  origin  in  the  audience,  that  people 
should  hear  for  one  another ;  that  the  well  mailed  should  take  some 
satisfaction  in  the  sharpness  and  directness  of  the  shafts  which  are 
to  pierce  the  joints  of  other  people's  harness.  There  is  a  good  side 
to  ity  the  old  Christian  utterly  sympathises  with  the  free,  simple 
utterance  of  the  Gospel  to  the  sinner,  in  all  its  purifying,  purging, 
piercing  power — ^not  that  he  imagines  that  directly  and  immediately 
he  needs  the  iteration  of  the  commonplaces  of  the  great  Evangel, 
but  simply  because  he  stands  in  thought  by  the  side  of  the  preacher 
and  utters  with  him  the  promises  and  warnings  which  are  the  very 
alphabet  of  Christianity.  So  all  round  the  audience,  the  sympathy 
and  agreement  that  the  preacher  claims  and  finds  for  his  message  in 
the  conscience  of  one-half  of  his  congregation  constitute  the  very 
fervour  and  weight  pf  his  address  to  the  other  hall  Can  you  not 
apply  the  principle  when  the  five  hiindred  children  of  our  schools 
with  their  teachers  come  up  from  every  available  class-room,  to  crowd 
pews  and  aisles  on  what  to  me  has  always  been  the  gala  day  of  the 
year  9  ''  Let  us  do  our  work  and  not  call  it  into  such  prominenoe,** 
you  say.  By  all  means  do  your  work,  but  why  should  not  the  chil- 
dren take  more,  rather  than  less  part  in  our  services  1  My  experience 
in  past  years  has  been  that  the  Sunday-school  Anniversary  when  the 
hymns  and  anthems  are  sung  in  the  main  by  the  children,  is  the  one 
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B6rvioe  of  the  yoar  when  there  is  something  like  widespread  enthu- 
nasa  in  the  psalmody.  The  children  feeling  that  they  are  essential 
kekn  in  the  worship  of  the  Almighty  Pather,  listen  with  decorum, 
sad  make  some  attempt  at  least  at  onderstanding  every  other  part  of 
oar  homage  to  God  and  His  Word. 

It  woold  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  our  Lord  if  they 
were  as  prominent  in  every  servica     If  these  hold  their  peace,  the 
atooes  of  oar  old  sanctuary  ought  to  cry  out.     If  our  worship  is  such 
that  they  cannot  join  in  it,  the  praise  is  not  ''  perfect"     The  oldest 
GSiristian  falls  back  continually  upon  the  elemental  truth,  which  is 
ea^rly  accepted  by  the  child.     "  Give  me  a  bairn's  hymn,"  said  the 
great-hearted  Guthrie,  on  his  death-bed.     It  is  as  children  that  we 
enter  the  kingdom.     The  wise  and  prudent  fail,  where  the  babes  win 
the  smiles  of  the  Father.     How  large  and  how  comprehensive  was 
the  love  which  dictated  our  Lord's  thanksgiving  on  this  head  !     The 
wise  and  prudent  can  become  little  children  in  their  modesty  and 
susceptibility,  in  their  openness  to  the  spiritual  and  their  acceptance  of 
the  supernatural,  in  their  docility,  and  tenderness  of  heart  and  will- 
ingness to  receive  the  best  and  noblest  and  sweetest  gifts  without 
flelf-oomplacency  or  hypocrisy ;  but  who  can  say  that  babes  and  little 
ones  can  become  by  any  effort  of  the  will  *'  wise  and  prudent "  1    The 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  knows  better  than  we,  the  true  conditions 
of  seeing  His  face  and  entering  into  His  kingdom. 

Yesterday  was  "Ascension  Day,"  afestival  kept  in  Catholic  countries 
with  great  pomp  and  rejoicing.  Once  on  such  a  festival,  I  saw  the 
P(^  bless  the  people  from  St  John  Lateran,  and  I  have  often  wit- 
nessed some  of  the  imposing  ceremonial  by  which  the  Homan  Church 
is  accustomed  to  celebrate  this  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  hu- 
inanity,  the  marriage  between  heaven  and  earth,  between  God  and 
Qan,  between  eternity  and  time,  between  our  sorrowing,  bewildered, 
trembling  flesh  which  is  as  grass,  and  the  eternal  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead.  They  in  their  way,  we  in  ours,  do  well  to  glorify  God  that 
oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  thus  received  in  triumph  and  great  majesty, 
and  *'  passed  through  these  heavens  that  He  might  fill  all  things." 
Well,  I  never  felt  it  more  deeply  than  yestei*day  morning.  About 
four  a.QL,  I  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  singing  of  sweet  voices,  and 
looking  from  my  window  witnessed  a  procession  of  about  400  children, 
with  their  teachers  and  minister  the  cure  walking  at  the  head  of  them. 
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Thej  were  winding  along  this  beautiful  valley  and  saluting  the  first 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  just  as  it  lighted  up  the  snow-dad  ridges  of 
the  Pyren^  which  peer  oyer  the  Port  de  Yenasque  into  this  sublime 
mountain  gorge.  The  Yoices  of  400  children  were  praising  God  and 
saying,  "  Thou,  O  Christy  art  King  of  glory."  The  minstrelsy  was 
re-echoed  from  the  hills,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  take  up  the  melody. 
I  could  not  help  saying,  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
hast  Thou  perfected  praise."  We  want  to  bring  more  and  not  less  of 
children's  worship  into  our  sanctuary,  more  of  the  childlike  spirit^ 
more  of  its  sweetness,  simplicity,  and  trust  A.  H. 

Londanf  June,  1  ST- 
MT DEAR  Mb.  Sharp, 

You  have  repeated  in  your  letter  a  speech  I  have  more 

than  once  heard  from  your  lips,  that  you  were  convinced  you  ought  no 

longer  to  hide  "  your  light  under  a  bushel "  or  ''  wrap  your  talent  in 

a  napkin."    In  some  circumstances  self-consciousness  is  a  virtue. 

Sometimes  self-confidence  Lb  the  handmaid  of  courage,  and  the  servant, 

if  not  the  sister,  of  faith.    Desponding,  timorous,  shy,  reserved  folks, 

who  habitually  disparage  all  that  they  are,  or  have  the  opportunity  of 

doing,  actually  need  the  stimulus,  which  the  organization  of  other 

people  would  transmute  for  them  into  deadly  poison.     Some  are  too 

cowardly  to  let  their  faith  in  Christ  ever  assert  itself,  too  shamefaced 

to  avow  a  conviction  which  is  nevertheless  the  secret  consolation  of 

their  life.  The  light  that  God's  hand  has  kindled  by  His  love  in  their 

hearts,  is  in  great  danger  of  being  extinguished  by  their  nervous 

timidity,  or  by  their  selfish  enjoyment.    They  may  be  constitutionally 

lazy  and  suspicious,  and  put  to  no  use  whatever,  talents  which  have 

been  entrusted  to  them ;  and  the  words  of  Christ  are  intended  to 

rouse  such  from  lethargy,  or  shame  thepi  into  open  confession  of  His 

claims.    The  cases,  however,  are  very  rare  where  these  words  can  be 

twisted  in  the  way  you  have  done  into  a  summons  to  undertake  the 

solemn  and  tremendous  responsibilities  of  preaching  the  Grospel  as  a 

life-work.     The  simple  homely  illustration  of  our  Lord  points  to  the 

natural  use  of  a  kindled  lamp,  viz.,  that  all  in  the  house  may  see  or 

use  the  light. 

Is  your  heart  aflame  with  the  Divine  loveY     Does  the  home 

where  you  live  see  the  blaze  1    Has  it  modified  your  daily  oocupa- 

tions,  given  a  new  character  to  your  amusements,  rectified  your 
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temper,  taught  you  submiasion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  others  1  If  so,  it  ia  not  hidden  under  the  household 
"busheL"  It  is  giving  light  At  the  work-room,  on  the  general 
holiday,  on  the  Saturday  night,  are  you  busily  occupied  in  some  holy 
or  gracious  enterprise  1  Have  you  made  your  opportunity,  instead  of 
waiting  for  one  to  come  at  the  end  of  a  college  course  1  Does  fa]fle^ 
shame  silence  your  testimony  against  sin,  or  for  Christ  ]  Must  yout 
wait  until  you  have  an  audience  compelled  by  conventional  rules,  of^ 
decorum  into  apparent  attention  to  your  words  before  you  are  ready, 
to  say  what  is  in  you  on  the  side  of  Christ  and  His  kingdom  1 

Let  me  be  faithful  to  you.  What  is  the  light  of  which  you  speak, 
which  you  seem  to  think  sonae  unfortunate  bushel  is  smothering  in 
concealments  What  is  the  napkin  which  now  enwraps  your  talent  V. 
When  you  quoted  the  trite  passage  to  me,  I  thought  it  would  have, 
been  fair,  even  if  it  were  a  little  severe,  to  have  quoted  Robert  Hall'^' 
rejoinder  and  said— "A  napkin?  a  napkin,  sir  1  Surely  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  would  be  quite  enough,  sir."  Do  examine  a  little  more 
doaely  the  quaHty  of  the  talent,  and  of  the  light  of  which  you  are  so 
eagerly  self-conscious. 

When  you  told  me  you  wanted  to  preach  the  Crospel,  you  camroC" 
forget  that  you  did  not  evince  the  power  of  putting  into  an  intelligent 
form  even  the  crudest  conception  of  what  the  Gospel  is,  nor  could 
you  give  me  a  single  reason  of  the  faith  that  is  in  you.  Did  you  not 
confess  to  me  that  you  had  not  once  read  the  New  Testament  through, 
and  that  you  were  utterly  unable  to  say  what  was  the  drift  of  any 
one  of  its  books  1  How  can  you  have  the  adequate  spiritual  motive^ 
to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  ministerial  or  pastoral  life  when,  aa 
yet,  you  have  submitted  your  faith  to  no  test,  and  cannot  put  into 
any  form  what  you  mean  or  wish  to  do  with  such  faith  as  you  have  '1^ 
If  there  is  real  fire  in  your  heart  it  will  soon  barn  up  any  "  bushel " 
that  circumstances  seem  to  have  placed  over  it,  and  prove  its  own 
reality  by  its  diffusive  and  inflaming  force. 

It  ia  not  an  infrequent  temptation  for  well-disposed  youths  like 
yourself  to  seek  the  ministry  of  God's  word  as  their  calling.  The 
Bocial  prominence,  the  attractive  power,  the  incense  of  admiration, 
the  ungrudging  deference  accorded  to  the  successful  preacher,  provide 
an  unhealthy  stimulus  and  provocative  to  enter  into  these  lines  of  ac- 
tive service.     Let  me  assure  you  that  unless  a  man  has  a  deep  inward 
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conviction,  a  well-grounded  faith^  a  strong  self-oonauming  motive  in 
preaching  the  Gkffipel,  he  had  "much  better  break  stones  on  the  high- 
road for  a  livelihood  than  seek  to  win  it  by  any  merely  personal  predi- 
lections for  the  ministry  as  a  profession.  The  motive  which  impels  you  to 
this  calling  must  reveal  to  you  an  object  or  end  immeasurably  greater 
and  more  valuable  to  you  than  yourself.  This  reiterated  reference  to 
the  "light"  and  the  "talent"  make  me  think  that  the  end  you  propose 
to  yourself  is  that  you  should  do  something  that  you  call  "  work,** 
rather  than  that  the  work  itself  should  be  done*  Surely,  when  the  evil 
that  is  in  the  world,  or  the  majesty  and  fulness  of  the  Ghriat,  or  the 
overwhelming  magnitude  of  "  eternal  things  "  have  taken  possession  of 
you,  you  will  not  babble  so  much  about  the  light  that  is  in  you,  or 
the  napkin  which  hides  your  talents.  Think  and  read  and  toil  over 
the  great  realities  of  God  and  man,  of  the  Father  and  His  child,  of 
life  and  death,  of  law  and  conscience,  of  sin  and  redemption,  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty. 
Think  over  these  things  for  six  months,  night  and  day.  Head  your 
New  Testament  througb,  in  Oreek  if  you  can,  but  if  not,  in  your 
mother  tongue.  Repeatedly  peruse  an  Epistle  or  a  Gospel  at  one 
sitting,  so  that  the  fulness  of  its  revelation  may  burst  upon  you,  and 
saturate  you  with  its  light,  and  then  let  me  know  something  of  the 
actual  impression  it  has  made  upon  you.  If  you  then  wish,  as  I  de- 
voutly hope  you  may,  to  abandon  your  whole  life  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Word;  if  after  such  a  fire-baptism  you  stiU  feel  that  you  would  be 
recreant  to  your  Master  not  to  give  Him  all  you  have  and  are,  I 
shall  not  dare  to  say  <*  God  forbid."  But^  in  God's  name,  don't  put 
your  calling  of  God  to  this  work  on  your  present  lack  of  opportunity 
to  do  His  will.  Yours,  most  sincerely, 

A.  H. 

ApoUos  Howard  to  a  Menther  of  a  Totmg  MwCs  Christian  InaUtute. 

Your  account  of  tbe  serious  antagonism  between  faith  and  modem 
science,  and  your  very  severe  references  to  what  you  call  the  disin- 
genuous part  which  Grod's  ministers  have  taken  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  relations  between  faith  and  science,  have  not  entirely  commended 
themselves  to  my  judgment  or  historical  conscience.  I  do  not  think 
tbat  the  candour  and  beroism,  the  honesty  and  love  of  truth,  have 
always  been  on  the  side  adverse  to  Divine  revelation.    I  know  there 
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«rB  the  stock  illustrationB  of  Galileo  and  ServetuS)  of  Giordano  Bruno 
and  Roger  Bacon,  and  it  is  well  that  organised  priestcraft  should 
hive  these  glaring  instances  recounted  of  the  temptation  to  which 
the?  have  yielded,  just  as  Dissenters  should  be  reminded  of  the  spirit 
of  Korah,  Da  than,  and  Abiram,  who  are  in  public  discourses  so  often 
swallowed  up  for  their  temerity  in  intruding  on  the  priest's  ofBoe.  Still, 
I  cannot  foi^et  the  cruel  edicts  of  the  philosophic  emperors,  nor  how  the 
worldly  men  of  the  second  century  took  advantage  of  them  to  silence 
such  a  voice  as  that  of  Justin  or  Polycarp,  nor  how  the  Arians  per- 
secuted the  North  African  Church.  The  Parisian  Reign  of  Terror 
has  scarcely  yet  passed  out  of  living  memory,  and  I  see,  for  my  part, 
a  good  deal  of  the  ostracism  which  so-called  enlightenment  is  ready  to 
inflict  on  those  who  cannot  bow  down  to  the  last  scientific  idol.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  embodied  principles  of  faith  and  science  have 
any  call  to  throw  stones  at  one  another.  Let  us  acknowledge  freely, 
that  it  has  been  always  difficult  to  adjust  the  relations  between  these 
two  methods  of  arriving  at  truth.  'It  is  a  very  old  controversy,  and 
principles  of  reconciliation  were  sought  for  in  very  early  times. 
Nature-worship  was  the  chief  antagonist  of  Jehovah-worship.  No 
sufficient  answer  was  given  to  the  passionate  adorers  of  Nature,  when 
they  were  told  that  she  was  the  handiwork  of  the  God  of  Israel 
Evenlsrael  herself  attempted  the  Eirenicon  involved  in  "  worshipping 
Jehovah  and  also  serving  graven  images."  This  plan  has  never 
altogether  been  successful,  though  subsequently  tried  on  a  great  scale. 
Philo-Judseus,  by  his  attempt  to  interpret  the  Books  of  Moses  with 
the  use  of  Platonic  ideas  and  phraseology,  was  the  great  precursor  of 
a  hundred  subsequent  attempts  to  make  the  old  law-giver  talk  the 
language  of  the  last  system  of  philosophy.  Origen,  in  his  class-room, 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  were  rich  in  expedients  for  showing  how 
the  true  "  Gnostic  "  must  be  a  Christian.  We  find  the  same  problems 
exciting  the  eager  polemic  of  Augustine,  and  subsequently  of  Abelard. 
One  group  of  thinkers  took  as  their  watchword,  ''  I  believe  that  I 
i&ay  understand,"  and  another,  <<  I  must  understand  first,  that  I  may 
helieve." 

The  reason  why  the  conflict  has  prevailed  so  long,  and  why  it  will 
i^ot  be  settled  in  this  or  the  next  generation,  is  that  the  subject-matter 
of  the  two  great  faculties  employed  in  the  search  for  truth,  though 
profoundly  distinct,  does  yet  in  many  places  overlap.     There  is, 
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however^  this  hopeful  sign.  Faith  knows  at  length  that  she  is  not 
gifted  with  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  facts,  or 
the  generalisation  of  results.  Science  has  found  that  she  cannot  pene- 
trate the  regions  of  most  transcendent  interest  to  every  human  being. 
These  are  more  impenetrably  closed  than  ever  to  her  calculus  and 
telescopes.  The  attempts  at  reconciliation  between  these  powers  have 
been  numerous,  and  they  are  not  always  originated  on  the  side  of 
faith.  Mr.  Spencer  has  frankly  declared  that  religion  reached  at  a 
bound  the  sublime  conceptions  which  the  latest  discoveries  of  science 
have  at  length  formulated ;  and  Mr.  F.  Harrison  and  others  are  so 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  religion,  that  on  the  ruins  of  faith  they 
are  striving  to  constitute,  after  the  fashion  of  Auguste  Comte,  the 
religion  of  humanity. 

There  is  a  region  which  has  been  most  imperfectly  examined,  ^and 
that  is  the  part  which  the  real  ij^ethod  of  faith  takes  in  the  innermost 
processes  of  science.  Does  not  science  build  upon  the  assumption  of 
fundamental  truths  which  she  cannot  verify  ?  Does  she  not  herself 
begin  with  faith  ?  Does  not  faith  give  to  her  the  very  existence  of 
matter  and  the  conception  of  space  ?  Has  she  not  to  live  even  upon 
the  hypothetical  existence  of  the  very  material  with  which  she  pro- 
fesses to  deal  ?  Must  she  not  depend  upon  the  testimony  and  the 
superior  powers  of  those  who  have  observed  the  ways  of  nature  % 
Ought  she  to  be  contemptuous  towards  the  conclusions  of  faith  in 
other  regions,  into  which  confessedly  she  cannot  pry  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  is  there  not  room  upon  the  data  of  faith  for^'a  thoroughly  legiti- 
mate use  of  the  inductive  method  ?  May  we  not  hope  and  confidently 
expect  something  more  satisfying  than  has  ever  seen  the  light  in  the 
eirenica  of  the  future  ?  When  the  broadest  generalizations  of  those 
facts  upon  which  religion  rests,  shall  have  been  made ;  when  theology, 
comprehending  in  its  vast  embrace  all  revelations  of  God,  those  which 
nature  offers,  and  those  which  we  confidently  believe  come  from 
behind  and  above  and  beyond  nature,  shall  have  completed  her  survey 
of  cosmic  facts,  and  of  all  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  conscience 
and  of  the  religious  faculty,  together  with  all  the  grand  data  of 
Christian  experience  and  hope,  it  may  be  found  that  science  and  faith^ 
the  Greek  and  the  Jew  will  clasp  hands  in  the  eternal  temple.  They 
will  say — "  We  are  no  more  strangers  or  foreigners^  but  fellow-heirs^ 
fellow-citizens  and  of  the  same  household.*' 
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Meanwhile,  have  patience.     Leave  the  issue  with  Him  who  has 

giren  as  both  the  grace  of  fiedth  and  the  facoltj  of  knowing,  the  power 

of  accepting  and  of  realising  truth.     Faith  will  never  prevent  science 

from  doing  her  own  work,  even  if,  in  her  fear,  she  screams  or  threatens 

or  persecutes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  science  will  never  extinguish 

faith.    It  would  be  an  act  of  suicidal  mania,  if  she  were  seriously  to 

try.    Moreover,  every  birth  of  a  human  spirit,  every  death-bed  and 

passing  bell  declares  with  still  small  voice  more  impressive  than 

thunder,  that  there  is  a  world  of  reality  behind  the  two  curtains, 

before  which  we  spend  this  transitory  Hfe.  Our  hope  enters  within  and 

behind  them  both,  and  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  know  that  we  belong 

as  much  to  the  world  that  is  unseen  and  eternal,  as  to  that  which  is 

seen  and  temporal* 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

A.H. 


Sermons  by  the  Bev.  WiUiam  Braden^  late  Minister  of  the  King'9 
Weigh  House  ChapeL     (James  Clarke  and  Co.) 

This  is  a  sacred  book.  It  has  about  it  very  pathetic  memories. 
The  preacher  is  dead ;  and  in  these  pages  he  has  left  a  voice  behind 
which  will  speak  to  many  hearts.  The  brief  but  touching  preface 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Reynolds  is  very  valuable.  It  presents  in  a  few 
graphic  strokes  and  outlines  the  mind  and  soul  of  which  this  volume 
is  in  its  measure  a  faithful  presentation.  The  greatest  part  of  a 
preacher  is  always  that  undefined  something  which  we  call  the 
personality.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Braden  will  be  thankful  to  Dr. 
Bejnolds  for  bringing  back  to  their  wistful  memories  'Hhe  physical 
and  visible  effect  upon  him  of  the  reception  of  any  strong  idea  or 
novel  and  formative  principle.''  He  was  not  a  preacher  to  hide  his 
inner  souL  His  heart  beamed  through  an  expressive  face  and  a 
kmdling  eye.  These  sermons  are  suffused  with  his  own  deep  and 
generous  emotions;  and  even  those  who  never  saw  the  man,  may 
here  learn  to  love  him  for  the  truth's  sake;  and  through  Dr» 
Reynolds'  sentences  may  find  who  and  what  he  was ;  how  he  thought 
"viih  passionate  earnestness,  how  he  clung  to  his  conclusions  with  a 

nrm  grip,  with  what  ardour  he  followed  after  truth,  with  what 
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unresting  industry  and  patient  love  he  tried  to  commend  it  to  men, 
and  under  what  physical  suffering  he  pursued  the  last  pathetic  year 
of  his  ministry. 

Of  Mrs.  Braden's  dignified  introduction  it  hardly  becomes  us  to 
speak.  It  is  a  model  of  self-repression,  and  to  those  who  can  read  be- 
tween the  lines,  of  true,  womanly  devotion  to  a  most  sacred  memory. 

The  sermons  themselves  are  fine  samples  of  what  in  the  truest 
sense  may  be  called  thoughtful  preaching.  There  is  nothing  meretri- 
cious about  them.  They  go  straight  to  the  mark.  The  dear,  pellucid 
style  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  presentation  of  truths  which  will  be 
welcome  to  all  devout  and  reverent  students  of  Christ.  The  great 
charm  and  characteristic  of  the  volume  are  in  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  sermons  are  admirable  specimens  of  what  ought  to  be  under- 
stood by  "  preaching  Christ.''  There  is  no  wearisome  repetition  of 
doctrinal  platitudes.  The  great  evangelical  principles  breathe  their 
inspiration  through  all  these  pages ;  and  yet  these  principles  assume 
always  a  concrete  form  as  they  appear  in  the  many-sided  life  and 
Work  of  the  Saviour.  The  atonement  for  example  finds  its  fullest 
expression  when  the  subject  in  hand  is  ''  The  Wounds  of  the  Risen 
Christ."  Mr.  Braden  had  a  keen  insight  into  character ;  and  he 
brought  this  gift  (for  such  it  was)  to  the  handling  of  the  sublimest 
theme.  We  could  not  spare  one  of  these  loving  and  exquisite  medita- 
tions on  the  Christ  of  Gk)d.  A  more  miscellaneous  selection  would 
in  some  respects  have  given  a  juster  view  of  the  vcmed  ministry 
carried  on  at  St  Albans,  Huddersfield,  and  Weigh  House ;  but  these 
discourses  possess  a  unity  which  will,  we  trust,  give  them  more  than 
a  passing  interest  to  the  Christian  public.  It  says  much  for  the  high 
excellence  of  Mr.  Braden's  ministry  that  such  sermons  as  these  could 
be  produced  week  after  week,  amid  the  distractions  of  a  city  pastorate 
and  the  calls  of  literary  work.  Such  a  result  could  not  have  been 
brought  about  except  through  incessant  industry,  working  by  means 
of  exceptional  natural  gifts.  It  seems  most  mysterious  that  such  a 
ministry,  rich  in  product  and  in  promise,  should  have  been  cut  short 
Our  thoughts  travel  sadly  to  that  sorrowful  and  deeply-affected  throng 
which  assembled  round  his  early  grave ;  and  yet,  as  we  look  at  this 
goodly  volume  we  are  comforted  by  the  reflection  that  even  here  his 
work  is  not  yet  dona  As  to  the  service  on  which  he  has  entered, 
there  are  in  the  book  itself  almost  prophetic  sentences  which  enable 
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m  to  aaj,  '<  All  is  well"  To  all  who  enjoy  rest-giving  Christian  truth 
WB  commend  this  yolnme,  as  a  voice  out  of  the  silence,  which  will  at 
OBoe  penetrate  and  comfort;  the  spirit,  8.  P. 

The  Great  African  Island :  Chapters  on  Madagascar.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  SiBBEE,  Jan.,  F.R.G.S.,  L.M.S.  Missionary.  1880.  (London: 
Tnibner  and  Co.) 

Since  the  late  Rev.  William  Ellis  wrote  his  history  of  Madagascar, 
great  additions  have  been  made  to  oar  knowledge  of  that  interesting 
island.  Mission  operations  have  been  carried  on  with  great  sacoess 
&noe  the  year  1861,  when  the  island  was  reopened  to  foreigners.  M. 
Qnmdidier,  a  distinguished  French  traveller,  has  crossed  the  island 
hj  two  different  routes  ;  several  active  scientific  explorers  have  dis- 
^ov«nd  new  spedes,  and  have  contributed  valuable  additions  to  our 
museums  of  natural  history ;  missionaries,  chiefly  of  the  London  Mis- 
^UAaiy  Society,  have  traversed  some  unknown  regions ;  many  books, 
puophleta,  reports,  and  papers,  read  before  some  of  the  great  British 
sod  foreign  learned  societies,  have  been  issued  containing  much  new 
material  for  a  work  on  Madagascar. 

Mr.  Sibree  has  been  closely  associated  with  all  these  undertakings 
nnce  the  year  1863 ;  he  has  resided  for  more  than  eleven  years  in  the 
islBnd;  he  has  traversed  many  new  regions;  he  has  made  maps  of 
districts  hitherto  unrepresented ;  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all 
^  details  of  nussion-work ;  he  has  been  a  voracioos  reader  of  all 
Ast  baa  been  pubUshed  by  ancient  and  modem  wri^rs ;  he  has  had 
the  honour  of  being  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society ; 
and  in  this  handsome  octavo  volume  he  gives  as,  in  a  popular  style, 
the  chief  facts  about  the  physical  geography,  geology,  natural  history, 
and  botany  of  the  island.  He  treats  of  the  origin,  divisions,  curious 
customs,  language,  superstitions,  folk-lore  (the  most  incomplete  chapter 
of  the  book),  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  various  tribes.  He 
has  two  chapters  on  new  lights  on  old  texts  and  illustrations  of 
Scripture  and  early  church  history  derived  from  native  statists  and 
aiwrionary  experience,  and  he  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  "  Ma- 
dagascar of  To^y  :  its  Progress  and  Present  Position  Socially  and 
Religiously." 

We  have  read  this  book  with  intense  pleasure,  and  have  scored 
our  copy  with  notes  for  future  use,  interspersed  with  a  few  queries  and 
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corrections ;  and  having  deriyed  our  knowledge  of  Madagascar  from, 
a  residence  in  the  island  daring  a  period  almost  as  long  as  Mr.  Sibree, 
we  unhesitatingly  say  that  this  is  the  only  work  yet  published  that  is 
really  trustworthy  throughout ;  for  even  in  the  details  of  Malagasy 
spelling,  accentuation,  etymology,  and  explanations  of  terms,  in  which 
all  previous  writers  have  shown  a  lamentable  ignorance,  Mr.  Sibree'» 
book  (with  a  few  trifling  mistakes)  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commen- 
dation. 

The  book  is  not  professedly  a  missionary  book,  nor  is  it  written 
from  a  missionary  standpoint,  but  it  bears  the  most  decided  testi- 
mony  to  the  great  and  growing  power  of  Christianity  among  the 
ruling  tribe ;  it  shows  how  its  influence  is  extending  to  the  heathen 
districts,  and  as  decidedly  shows  what  a  vast  amount  of  heathen  rub- 
bish has  yet  to  be  cleared  away  before  it  can  be  said  that  Madagascar 
is  won  for  Christ. 

We  especially  commend  to  our  readers  the  three  concluding  chap- 
ters. Mr.  Sibree  gives  us  no  rose-coloured  pictures  of  progress  ;  he 
indulges  in  no  day-dreams  of  fche  futura,  but  relates  in  a  more  sub- 
dued manner  than  we  anticipated  the  various  proofs  of  the  beneficial 
results  of  Christian  teaching.  We  are  glad  that  he  has  written  as  he 
has  done,  and  all  interested  in  the  permanent  progress  of  Christian 
missions  would  do  well  to  ponder  what  he  says. 

Some  of  his  illustrations  of  superstitious  practices  in  worship,  and 
of  sacramentalism  in  the  churches  away  from  direct  missionary 
influence,  are  extremely  interesting.  We  do  not  wonder  that  a 
people  just  emerging  from  heathenism,  and  with  a  mind  so  suscep- 
tible of  superstitious  beliefs,  should  sometimes  look  upon  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  charms,  and  should  "pray  to"  and 
''drink"  them  as  such;  and  that  there  should  be  divisions  in  the 
church  councils,  and  traces  of  practical  episcopal  forms  of  government 
in  the  positions  of  the  native  pastors.  We  rather  wonder  that  there 
should  be  such  a  general  simplicity  and  pure  apostolical  order  in  the- 
majority  of  the  chupches ;  especially  when  even  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  hear  of  an 
archbishop  "  reverently  eating  "  a  stolen  wafer,  and  of  a  *'  priest " 
destroying  a  pauper  woman's  apron  because  a  little  of  the  sacramental 
wine  had  been  spilled  upon  it. 

On  the  question  of  "  Church  and  State,"  Mr.  Sibree  says  but  little  j 
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hat  hiB  paragraph  on  page  349  is  full  of  meaning.     He  confidently 

hopes  "  the  Christian  congregations  may  retain  their  freedom."     W^ 

wt  onlj  hope  that  they  may,  but  we  believe  they  will ;  for  in  God's 

providence  the  present  Christian  Queen  and  her  husband,  the  Prime 

Mimitery  ia  the  most  unmistakable  manner  repudiate  all  idea  of 

beooming  heads  of  the  church ;  and  in  recent  perilous  times,  when 

the  matter  was  forced  under  their  consideration,  they  made  the 

most  unqualified  statements  that  they  would  labour  to  consolidate 

and  confirm  the  liberty  which  the  churches  at  present  enjoy. 

We  are  sorry  Mr.  Sibree  was  not  able  to  indicate  more  minutely 
some  later  signs  of  progress ;  he  writes  on  page  161  and  other  places 
of  the  absurdly  easy  way  of  divorcing  a  wife,  and  he  evidently  refers 
there  to  the  customs  prevalent  in  Imerina  as  well  as  among  the 
heathen  portions.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  a  law  was  promulgated 
nearly  two  years  ago  abolishing  the  ''  sixpenny  "  divorce,  and  now 
onlj  such  divorce  is  legal  as  has  been  witnessed  and  justified  by  the 
Qoeen's  officers  in  the  precincts  of  the  royal  palace.  Polygamy  was 
at  the  same  time  declared  to  be  illegal  in  the  presence  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  people,  and  these  laws,  as  well  as  one,  making  it 
oofmpnlsory  on  all  parents  under  heavy  penalties  to  send  every 
child  over  the  age  of  five  to  school,  were  printed  and  circulated  by 
thooBands  among  the  people. 

On  page  139  he  writes  of  the  sensitiveness  shown  by  the  Govern- 
ment "  to  anything  approaching  a  collection  by  foreigners  of  statistics 
aa  to  population,  the  birth  and  death-rate,  etc.,''  but  fails  to  say  that 
by  a  recent  enactment  more  than  7,000  registrars  and  local  police- 
officers  have  been  set  over  the  towns,  villages,  and  principal  hamlets 
of  Imerina  to  keep  a  record  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  agreements, 
etc.,  every  one  of  whom  has  been  provided  with  the  necessary  books 
and  certificate  forms,  printed  at  the  Queen's  own  press  (the  largest  in 
the  ialand),  the  fees  being  such  as  the  people  can  well  afford  to  pay, 
and  which  leave  a  margin  to  cover  expenses  and  remunerate  the 
officers  and  young  clerks,  which  latter  have  been  taken  from  the 
KhoUra  in  the  misBion-schools.  The  grinding  military  life-service 
and  no  pay  required  from  the  poor,  has  been  changed  to  a  compul- 
sory service  of  five  years,  binding  upon  all.  The  proclamation  of  the 
laat  edict  produced  such  unwonted  excitement  and  joy  and  confidence 
in  the  breasts  of  the  people,  that  the  flower  of  the  young  and  middle- 
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aged  men  to  the  number  of  20,000  came  and  yolontarilj  offered 
tkemselyes  for  the  first  term  of  training  in  the  military  aervice  of  the 
Qaeen,  from  which  only  a  year  or  two  ago  they  woold  have  fled 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  escape. 

We  could  enlarge  on  these  and  other  matters,  but  must  oondnde 
by  advising  all  who  wish  to  be  w^  informedabout  Madagascar  to  pro- 
cure Mr.  Sibree*s  book.  We  feel  sure  they  will  be  thankful  for  the 
informatian  he  gives  them,  will  the  more  intelligently  appnMaate  the 
success  of  modem  missions,  and  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  book 
with  the  exclamation,  "  What  hath  God  wrought ! ''  J.  R. 

CimlUmipwiury  PortraiU:  Thiers,  Strauss  compared  with  VoUaire, 
Amaud  de  rAridge,  Dupanhup,  Adolphe  Monod,  Yinet,  Vsmy, 
BcbertsoTk  By  E.  de  Prsssensk,  D.D.  Translated  by  Ankib 
Habwood-Holmdsk.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Dr.  de  Fres8ens6  has  put  forth  in  these  pages,  what  we  consider  to 
be  Ids  peculiar  power.  He  has  sketched  with  somewhat  slight 
material,  with  coloured  chalks  on  tinted  millboard  rather  than  with 
graver's  tool  on  steel,  or  pencil  on  ivory,  very  lifelike  portraitures  of 
men  memorable  either  for  fiEdth  or  for  craft,  for  holy  living  or  for 
speculative  thinking.  We  do  not  care  equally  for  the  subjects  ol 
these  exquisite  delineations,  but  some  of  them  are  masterpieces  of 
suggestive  biography.'  In  our  opinion  the  portraits  of  Adolphe 
Monod  and  Dupanloup  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  group.  The 
former  is  done  with  a  kind  of  filial  love  and  reverence,  and  reveals 
the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  sidnts  in  the  Christian  calendar ;  the 
latter  is  done  with  the  verve  of  a  Frenchman  able  to  appreciate  the 
parts,  the  force,  and  the  weakness  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
enemies  of  what  Dr.  de  Pressens6  holds  to  be  spiritual  Christianity. 

The  portrait  of  Robertson  includes  an  estimate  of  his  theology,  and 
gives  great  prominence  to  what  we  r^ard  as  his  utterly  unsympa- 
thetic, unscriptural,  shallow,  and  petulant  treatment  of  the  ground  of 
the  Atonement,  both  in  his  sermons  and  his  letters.  Dr.  de  Pressens^ 
points  out  the  deficiency  of  Robertson's  view  with  oonsiderable 
power,  but  hardly  characterises  as  they  deserve  the  preposteroos 
analogies  that  Robertson  presumed  to  give  as  explanatory  of  the 
ordinaty  evangelical  view.  If  the  Atonement  be  nothing  more  than 
that  which  Robertson  made  it,  we  see  no  need  for  it  whatever. 
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The  Cvmmonitorium  against  Heresies  of  Vmcentius  Lertneftiais  {A,D. 
434).  Translaiedjram  the  Latin,  with  Notes,  by  John  Stock,  LL.D. 
(Elliot  Stock.)  This  is  a  kind  of  work  very  useful  to  young  students 
of  ecclesiastical  history  and  dogma  The  author  of  the  celebrated  dic- 
tum  that  Catholics  should  believe  ''  whaA  has  been  believed  everywhere, 
ahoays,  and  by  all,*'  is  to  many  only  a  name.  The  English  reader  may 
here  peruse  at  his  ease,  with  an  abundance  of  illustrative  and  critical 
notes,  tiie  classical  treatise  which  takes  the  said  dictum  as  its  starting- 
point  Many  will  be  startled  by  discovering  the  narrowness,  bitterness, 
and  loathing  with  which  this  defender  of  the  fiedth  spoke  of  cdl  who 
codd  not  accept  the  final  decisions  of  the  orthodox  Church  councils. 
Dr.  Stock's  criticisms  are  for  the  most  part  healthy  and  useful.  For  our 
pttt,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  Vincent  would  have  swallowed  without 
tnj  very  wry  face,  all  the  modem  doctrines  of  Rome.  His  dictum 
can  be  made  as  elastic  as  india-rubber,  and  as  rigid  as  steel,  according 
to  hia  bent. — The  Biblical  Museam.  By.  James  Comper  Gray.  Old 
TetUment,  Vol,  VL  The  Psalms.  (Elliot  Stock.)  Mr.  Gray  is  con- 
turning  his  peculiar  and  entertaining  method  of  illustrating  Holy 
Scripture.  ^  The  book  of  Psalms  does  not  lend  itself  very  easily  to  his 
plan.  The  reader  longs  for  something  which  is  more  expository  of 
those  deathless  poems,  and  feels  more  than  elsewhere  the  lack  of  genu- 
ine exegesis.  The  "  modem  instances  "  and  anecdotes  are  well  enough, 
bat  the  young  teacher  requires  more  help  and  discrimination.  We  are 
^ther  disappointed,  e,g,,  with  the  somewhat  vapid  illustrations  of  such 
Paalmaas  16th,  19th,  fiJiUlUth,— Biblical  Things  Not  Generally  Known. 
^  Collection  of  Facts,  Notes,  and  Information  concerning  much  that  is 
ofetcttfe,  rare,  qiuiint,  etc.,  in  relation  to  Biblical  subjects.  Second  series. 
(^ot  Stock.)  We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  first  series 
of  this  work.  As  in  the  previous  work,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
clasnfication.  The  work  jumps  from  Daniel  to  St.  John  and  back  to 
the  Canticles  in  the  wildest  way.  The  indexes  to  the  two  volumes 
^aid  Sunday-school  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  curious 
i&UGellany  of  rare  and  valuable  information. 


The  Calendar  of  the  Congregational  Colleges  of  England  and  Wales, 
^^tding  Hackney  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  College  at 
OheAnnt,  1880.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)     This  Calendar,  and  the 
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Benatus  Academicas,  the  functions  of  which  are  described  in  it,  will  do 
much  to  giye  to  these  associated  Colleges  the  character  of  a  TJniversitj. 
We  have  here  the  second  yearly  issue  of  this  valuable  and  concise  exhi- 
bition of  the  work  done  by  the  Congregational  Colleges.  We  earnestly 
wish  that  all  deacons  of  Congregational  Churches  would  purchase, 
peruse,  and  occasionally  refer  to  this  work,  which  is  not  only  a  vala- 
able  condensation  of  eleven  College  reports,  but  a  history  of  each  of 
these  interesting  institution&  It  also  reviews  several  organisations, 
which  exercise  a  common  and  vital  influence  on  the  entire  collegiate 
organisation*  More  accurate  information  will  induce  a  deeper  sym- 
pathy and  a  greater  readiness  to  help.  The  defects  of  the  Efystem 
as  a  whole  may  be  studied  alongside  of  the  admirable  results  which 
are  achieved.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  these  institutions  are  cruelly 
cramped  for  means,  and  that  the  sum  total  raised  for  the  education  of 
the  ministry  by  the  Churches  is  a  very  small  affair.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  an  ever-advancing  standard  of  education  arranged  upon  im- 
proving principles  is  within  the  reach  of  our  students. — Africa :  Fast 
and  Present  A  Concise  Account  of  the  Country:  its  History,  Geogra- 
phy ^  Explorations,  Climates,  Productions,  Resources,  Population,  Tribes, 
Manners,  Customs,  Languages,  Colonization,  and  Christian  Missions, 
By  an  Old  Eesident.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  If  our  readers  will  carefully  scan  this  title  of  a  useful 
book,  they  will  see  that  in  our  narrow  space  a  review  is  impossible. 
The  maps  and  illustrations  are  admirable.  From  Herodotus  to  H.  M. 
Stanley,  from  the  Gkimbia  to  the  Zambesi,  from  Morocco  to  the  Trans- 
vaal, from  the  Pyramids  to  Table  Mountain,  from  the  great  Desert  to 
the  great  Lake5>,  from  hippopotami  to  scorpions  and  tsetze-flies,  from 
slave-markets  to  modem  missions  no  one  and  nothing  seem  to  have 
been  omitted  in  this  volume  of  390  pages. 


The  Managers  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacra- 
mental Collections  in  aid  of  the  ''  Widows'  Fund  " : — Southampton, 
Above  Bar,  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Smith,  £5 ;  Tolmers  Square,  London,  by  Mr. 
W.  Jones,  £2  10s. ;  Morpeth,  by  Mr.  W.  Graham,  £2  2s. ;  Birkenhead, 
Oxton  Road,  by  Mr.  I.  W.  Court,  £1  178.  5d. ;  Ossett,  by  Mr.  W. 
Saberton,  10& ;  Clevedon,  by  Mr.  E.  Button,  £2 ;  W.  Stobart,  Esq., 
Blackheath  (Donation),  £5 ;  Mrs.  Pease  (Donation),  5s. 
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Bt  the  Rby.  Jonathan  Lees. 

WE  have  got  a  footing  of  some  kind  in  seyen  districts — viz.^  Hsien- 
hien^  Hengnmi,  Ghi-obeu,  Tsan-chiang,  Ching-ytiny  Tensan,  and 
Tiiog-dbeo.    Besides^  there  are  scattered  converts  elsewhere.    Of  course, 
in  ^>eaking  of  these  places,  I  do  not  mean  the  cities,  but  the  districts  of 
which  they  are  the  centres.     Except  in  Yensan^  the  work  is  thus  far 
almost  wholly  in  the  villages.    Of  all  this  wide  area,  the  circumference  of 
wbidi  is  not  less  than  420  English  miles,  one  or  two  points  may  be  noted. 
firtL  That — ^partly  from  the  natural   decay  of  the  old  idolatry  (itself 
ttiaiBg  from  various  causes),  partly  from  the  fiEtvourable  impression  made 
by  charitable  work  during  the  famine,  an  impression  by  no  means  weakest 
in  districts  ttitassisted,  and  lax^ely,  as  I  believe,  as  the  result  of  a  special 
Divine  influence — ^the  people  are  in  a  hitherto  unknown  degree  susceptible 
uid  xeceptive.    Second.  That  along  the  line  I  have  indicated  and,  indeed, 
1  m^ht  almost  say  within  the  circle  it  encloses,  our  own  Mission  is  as  yet 
vorkiDg  alone.      Third.  Heng-sui,  Chi-chow,  and  Tsau-chiang  being  at 
present  practically  one  station  (the  place  occupied  as  a  centre  is  about 
oiidway  between  these  cities),  it  is  remarkable,  and,  in  view  of  many  diffi- 
cult and  sad  experiences  in  similar  efforts  elsewhere,  a  cause  for  thankful- 
i>eas  and  reason  for  hope,  that  in  at  least  three  of  the  districts  named  we 
have  now  catechiats  regularly  settled,  and  in  two  of  them  (Tsau-chiang  and 
Yenian)  have  secured  suitable  permanent  premises  for  our  work  with  the 
fuH  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  native  magistrates.    It  may  be  well 
at  this  point  to  {^ve  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  these  inland  stations 
up  to  the  present.    We  will  begin  with  those  on  the  east  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  so  work  round. 
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TSANG-CHOW. 

The  work  here  began  with  the  young  farmer,  recently  a  student  ia 
my  theological  class^  Wang-wei-oheng,  who  carried  the  tmth  to  his  native 
village  of  Ma-lien-tswang  in  1876.*  Since  then  the  interest  has  spread  to 
several  places^  and  in  one,  a  dozen  miles  away  to  the  south,  there  is  in 
some  respects  a  more  hopeful  opening  than  in  Ma-lien- tswang  itsel£ 

Tensast. 

Yenaan  men  had  been  led  to  Ma-lien-tswang  as  inquirers,  and  when  it 
came  to  be  a  question  as  to  the  best  residence  for  a  permanent  catechist 
Yensan  was  chosen.  Pastor  Hiang  has  now  been  there  about  eighteen 
months.  The  city  is  one  hundred  miles  south-east  of  Tientsin,  thirteen 
irom  Marlien-tswang,  the  nearert  Tsangohow  station,  and  about  twenty-five 
fi:om  the  Ching-ytin  work.  After  some  months'  up-hill  work  our  natiye 
brother  succeeded  in  securing  small  but  not  unsuitable  quarters  for 
himself  and  his  work  inside  the  east  gate. 

CinNChTUN-HIEir. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  devtelopmeots  of  our  inland  eraagelislie  woriE. 
Smgularly  enough,  the  interest  here  also  sprang  out  of  the  Mj^^ien-tswang 
movement,  and  the  man  Wang,  disappointed  in  his  efforts  to  fit  himseif 
for  a  preacher,  has  yet  been  honoured  of  Qod  to  be  the  indirect  means  of 
opening  several  districts  to  ihe  Cfospel.  Travelling  one  day,  he  fell  into 
converse  wilii  a  man  from  TaKsheng-diia,  a  village  some  m  mifes  from 
Ghing-ytln  city.  The  ultimate  result  was  that  tins  young  man  sod  his 
hther  for  some  months  used  to  travM  often  to  Yensan,  some  twenty4ve 
miles,  to  hear  the  trul^  from  Mr.  Hiang ;  and  that,  whfle  the  yoimg  m&& 
himself  is  now  a  student  on  probation  in  my  class  at  Tientsin,  oar 
oatechisti  Shan-ping-cheu,  has  been  located  for  six  months  in  his  natiTe 
Tillage,  and  a  very  promising  Christian  congregation  has  been  gaftherei 
Here  also  the  inqmrers  come  ihnn  four  or  five  villsges.  Our  work  in 
Ghing-ytln  brings  us  to  the  Shantiing  border,  and  within  less  than  a  day's 
travel  of  the  centre  of  the  well-known  Lauling  mission  of  the  SngUsh 
Methodists.  It  is  worth  a  passing  remark  fliat  thus  there  is  now  a  naailf 
continuous  series  of  inland  stations  from  Tientsin  to  Ohi-nan-fo,  the  pio- 
vmoial  capital  of  Shantttng.  However  weak  some  of  theee  places  may  be 
as  yety  this  is  surely  a  wonderfd  result  of  less  than  twenty  yeaci^  labour  I 
And  this  !s  but  a  spedmen  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  qnartcn. 

TVom  Ghing-ytln,  my  route  goes  nearly  due  west,  through  ilie  'Sbg- 


^  See  HiBsioNAKT  Ghsoniclb  for  Deoember,  1877. 
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and  across  the  canal  to  Ching-choW|  wluah  is  only  thirty 
utiles  fixm  our  centre  aa  the  soath-west.  The  whole  distance  between  the 
Cbjflg-jiin  and  Taan-chiang  districts  is  three  days'  journey,  or  about  a 
buDdred  mHes. 

TSAU-CHIANO. 

Tiiig  is  by  fiir  the  laigest  and  most  important  of  our  sub-stations.  The 
vork  hers  began  in  the  Chi-chow  district,  and  was  formerly  known  as  the  Ohi- 
chov  mission.  It  is  now,  I  suppose,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  but 
until  within  the  last  three  years  we  had  but  a  handful  of  adherents  there. 
^Vhen  I  left  for  England  in  1873  matters  looked  very  promising,  and  Pastor 
Hiang  was  settled  there ;  but,  mainly  as  the  result  of  passing  persecution, 
•'Ur  brother  seems  to  have  lost  heart,  and  the  station  was  practically 
^r)ken  up.  There  was  a  revival  just  before  the  famine,  and  we  baptised 
qiiita  a  number  of  people,  mostly  connected  with  families  of  old  converts. 
Id  yiaiting  the  neighbourhood  with  Mr.  Barradale  in  the  spring  of  1876, 
tbe  oonverts  urged  the  removal  of  our  preaching  station  from  the  small 
Umlet  of  Hing-chia  to  Hsiao-chang,  a  market  town  in  the  Tsau-chiang 
^'Strict  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  this  place  was  really  about  the  centre 
of  the  district,  and  thus,  although  the  town  is  one  of  bad  repute  and 
previously  very  hostile  to  us,  we  decided  to  yield  to  their  wishes.  What 
at  the  time  appeared  to  be  a  singular  providence,  hastened  the  decision, 
^e  had  hardly  entered  the  town  before  news  was  brought  us  of  a  very 
suitable  property  which,  owing  to  the  famine,  was  offered  for  sale  at  a  low 
^goie,  and  which,  for  lack  of  a  buyer,  was  to  be  pulled  down  probably  the 
iiext  day  for  the  sake  of  the  roof  timbers,  which  could  be  sold  for  fuel.  In 
km  than  an  hour  we  had  completed  the  bargain,  as  much  to  the  owner's 
sktisfaction  as  our  own.  Subsequently,  there  threatened  to  be  serious 
tfottble  about  it  with  the  officials,  but  on  my  visiting  the  Hsien  of  Tsau- 
chiang,  his  worship  most  courteously  yielded,  gave  me  even  more  legal 
^^siftanoe  than  I  asked  for,  and  actually  issued  a  proclamation  in  which,  at 
^J  rate  so  far  as  words  went,  he  took  both  our  philanthropic  and 
erangeUstic  work  under  his  protection.  More  than  this,  he  came  himself, 
ftcoompanied  by  his  miltary  colleague,  over  six  miles  to  return  our  call,  and 
thus  in  Uie  most  public  manner  recognised  us  and  secured  our  standing 
&moQg  the  people. 

Visit  to  the  DisTKicrrs  in  1879. 

Mr.  Gilmonr  and  I  left  Tientsin  to  make  the  circuit  of  these  stations  on 
Taeaday,  January  14th,  and  arrived  again  at  home,  Friday,  February  14th. 

Oar  course  was  the  opposite  of  what  has  been  above  described,  certain 
busineas  with  the  native  officials  making  it  necessary  for  me  to  visit  the 
S.W.  district  first. 
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Oar  first  stoppage  was  at  the  Tillage  of  Hau-chia-tsun  in  the  Hsien-hien 
district.  Here  we  have  two  converts,  one  an  old  maD,  baptised  some  yean 
since^  and  his  son,  received  only  last  year.  To  my  surprise  and  delight,  it 
proved  that  the  younger  man  had  been  lately  exerting  himself  among  his 
neighbours,  with  the  result  that  five  were  reported  as  inquirers.  We  only 
saw  two  of  these,  however,  but  both  had  such  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
catechism  and  seemed  in  other  respects  so  satis&ctory  that  they  were 
promised  baptism  on  our  next  visit  if  they  continued  faithful. 

State  op  Things  at  Hiao-chang. 

It  was  late  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  when  we  reached  Hiao-chang. 
This  circumstance  secured  one  good  end — viz.,  it  enabled  us  to  see  thewoik 
there  in  its  normal  state,  as  the  villagers  were  ignorant  of  our  arrival  and 
thus  the  Sabbath  congregations  were  unaffected  thereby.  We  soon  saw 
abundant  proof  that  our  men  had  really  been  doing  their  duty,  and  that, 
under  GK>d,  an  important  movement  was  in  progress  as  the  result.  Soon 
after  our  evening  meal,  a  bell  rang,  which  proved  to  be  the  usual  summons 
to  evening  prayers  in  the  little  chapel.  Obeying  its  call,  we  found  nearly 
a  score  assembled,  ten  of  them  being  fine  lads  of  from  thirteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age  who  for  three  months  had  been  studying  under  the  care  of  our 
young  catechist,  Mr.  Liu.  We  got  them  to  conduct  the  service  as  usual.  I 
was  greatly  delighted.  Liu  is  a  good  singer,  but  he  must  have  worked  hard 
to  train  those  lads  to  sing  as  they  did.  The  Scriptures  were  read  verse  about, 
as  we  do  in  Tientsin.  Then  came  a  brief  exposition  from  the  elder  catechist, 
and,  finally,  prayer.  We  were  hardly  out  of  our  room  on  Sunday  morning 
before  the  preachers  began  to  bring  in  candidates  for  baptism  for  examina- 
tion. About  9  A.M.  came  the  call  to  service.  The  small  chapel  was  more 
than  packed.  Not  a  few  could  not  get  admittance.  The  morning  was 
an  inclement  one,  with  threatened  snow,  and  yet  there  were  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  present,  eighty  of  whom  were  women.  Cronsidering  the 
discomfort  caused  by  the  crowd,  the  orderliness  of  the  congregation  was  very 
good.  We  leamt  that  at  about  the  same  time  services  were  being  held  in  two 
other  villages. 

The  facta  which  struck  us  most  to-day — and,  indeed,  all  through  our 
visit — were  the  extraordinary  proportion  of  women,  the  distances  many 
had  come,  the  almost  utter  absence  of  those  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  it  was  by  no  means  the  places  which  had  received  most 
during  the  relief  work  which  were  now  the  most  promising. 

By  the  following  Sunday,  of  course,  our  presence  was  known  everywhere; 
and  one  result  was  that,  though  frt)m  various  causes  a  good  many  inquirers 
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were  absant,  and  the  weather  was  even  more  unfavourable,  the  congrega- 
tion rose  to  three  hundred.  We  had  to  divide  it,  Mr.  Gilmour  taking  the 
men  in  the  south  court,  while  I  held  service  with  the  women  in  the  chapel. 

Daring  the  second  week  we  visited  each  day  outlying  villages  three  and 
foor  miles  away,  where  branch  services  have  been  begun  in  rooms  lent  for 
the  purpose.  Everywhere  we  were  forced  into  preaching  in  the  open  air, 
the  congregations  ranging  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more. 
It  was  touching  to  see  the  poor  people  standing  or  kneeling  in  the  snow,  and 
6Tidently  anxious  to  learn.  One  day  we  went  as  far  as  seventeen  miles,  to  a 
village  on  the  north-east  of  the  city  of  Heng-sui,  and  baptised  there  five 
persons.  Every  service  was  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  candidates  in 
the  district  visited. 

On  the  third  Sunday  special  care  was  taken  to  confine  the  service  to  our 
ovn  people.  This  reduced  the  congregation  somewhat,  but  ensured  order. 
There  were  two  hundred  present.  Happily,  it  was.  a  fine  sunny  day,  and  the 
worship  in  the  chapel  court  was  all  that  we  could  wish.  Twelve  men  and 
wren  women,  who  had  passed  satisfactorily  a  second  examination,  were 
lieptised,  and  Mr.  Gilmour  and  myself  both  preached.  Many  who  had 
bronght  a  little  food  with  them  stayed  for  the  second  service,  which,  as 
Qsnal,  was  held  about  2  p.m. 

The  net  result  of  our  visit  here  was  the  reception  of  110  new  proba- 
tioners, besides  the  baptism  of  twenty-four  whose  faithfulness  and  progress 
^Qce  my  last  visit  indicated  fitness  for  the  rite. 

LiuiGK  Proportion  of  Female  Converts. 

I  have  already  noted  the  singular  number  of  women  who  are  apparently 
^terested.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  the  work, 
wd  one,  BO  far  as  I  know,  quite  unparalleled  elsewhere  in  North  China. 
What  it  means  I  can  hardly  say.  What  we  felt  on  seeing  these  poor 
^^^tnres  crowding  around  us,  welcoming  us  to  their  villages,  showing  no 
^  of  timidity  or  distmst,  and  anxious  to  be  taught,  may  therefore  be 
easily  imagined.  The  strange  disproportion  of  women  is  said  to  be  largely 
doe  to  an  actual  lack  of  men  in  the  country — the  famine,  it  is  said,  having 
^n  nrnch  more  fatal  amongst  the  stronger  sex — ^but  that  is  not  the  whole 
explanation.  Nor  does  the  relief  work  explain  it  wholly.  Several  of  those 
baptiied  had  had  no  relief.  One  such  has  for  months  been  walking  regu- 
^ly  every  Sunday  to  the  services  from  a  village  five  miles  away.  Eight 
or  ten  others  have  liately  been  walking  (small-footed  women,  too  !)  over  on 
tbo  Saturday  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  remaining  over  the  Sunday. 
Their  ignorance  and  often  almost  hopeless  stupidity  only  make  their 
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earnestness  more  touching.  It  is  plain,  at  any  rate,  that  with  many  all 
trust  in  idols  is  gone  for  ever.  It  is  also  evident  that  not  a  few  have  laid 
hold  of  the  great  facts  of  the  GospeL  We  saw  poor  ereatures,  who  knew 
little  more,  weep  as  they  spoke  of  the  death  of  Christ  for  sinners.  Sorely 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  moving  amongst  them ! 

Influence  op  Psauiodt. 

Another  fact  which  impressed  us  greatly  was  the  very  wonderful  way  in 

which  our  Christian  hymns  and  music  were  aiding  the  work.    I  have  ^ven 

much  time  and  labour  to  this  department.    Some  time  ago  I  spent  much 

of  two  years  in  preparing  a  hymn-book  for  the  native  church.    Singing 

has  always  had  a  leading  part  in  our  city  services,  with  the  result  that  a 

taste  and  ability  for  it  have  been  developed  which  few  Ciiinese  churches 

have  shown.    Since  returning  from  England  I  have  given  them  a  smaller 

book,  with  about  forty  of  the  most  popular  pieces  from  Sankey  and  others. 

Among  the  Christian  natives  these  are  as  much  loved  as  at  home.    And 

now  they  bid  fair  to  be  truly  preachers  of  salvation  among  the  heathen. 

We  were  simply  amazed  at  the  way  in  which,  at  all  the  stations,  hat 

especially  in  the  Hiao-chang  district,  old  and  young  alike  were  learning 

these  Gospel  songs.    They  never  tired  of  this  delightful  exercise,  and  often 

sorely  tried  my  strength  in  teaching  them.    It  reminded  me  of  what 

history  tells  us  of  the  revivals  in  the  days  of  Luther  and  the  Wesleys. 

Surely  no  sign  could  be  more  hopeful  I     Many  who  know  little  of  the 

Catechism  can  sing  **  The  Great  Physician  "  and  "  Whosoever  wilL"    Such 

glorious  hymns  as  ''Rock  of  Ages"  and  ''Come,  let  us  join  our  cheerful 

songs,"  are  already  firmly  rooted  in  this  new  soiL    I  confess  this  fills  me 

with  intense  gladness,  and  the  thought  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  do 

anything  in  bringing  it  about  makes  me  very  grateful.    Unconsciously, 

these  poor  people  are  literally  singing  the  Gospel  into  their  heart  of  hearts. 

They  may  and  will  foiget,  or  even  &il  to  understand,  much  of  the  teaching 

they  receive,  but  they  wiU  never  foiget  these  hymns,  which  will  have  a 

growing  meaning  and  preciousness  as  the  years  roll  by. 

At  Hsiao-ch^g  we  have  now  three  paid  catechists,  and  could  easily  find 
full  wt>rk  for  three  more.  One  of  these  is  the  young  ex-student  liu-pef-jn, 
with  his  young  wife,  formerly  in  the  girls'  school  at  Peking ;  he  went  there 
some  three  months  since,  and  is  doing  excellent  service,  and  by  his  modesty 
and  prudence  winning  the  good  opinion  of  all.  I  may  ere  long  have 
more  to  say  of  this  young  preacher,  who,  as  the  first  of  our  Tientsin 
students  to  be  planted  in  the  interior,  is  naturally  the  object  of  many 
hopes. 
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Effects  of  Eomanist  Teachikg. 

Pastor  Hiang  has  the  work  at  YenBan  apparently  well  in  hand,  and  is 
showing  great  prudence  in  its  management,  while  it  was  pleasing  to  see 
ihst  hk  mk  k  gatiienQg  aromid  her  not  a  few  of  the  women.  On  the 
single  Sabbath  spent  there,  being  yoicelees  and  unable  to  do  anything  my- 
self, I  watched,  with  maob  interest,  the  ordinary  service.  The  miserable 
little  shed  used  as  a  chapel  was  onunoaed  by  a  congregation  of  over  fifty  men, 
and  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  women.  Tet,  though  the  confined  space  made 
it  difficult  to  sit  and  Impossible  to  kneel,  the  most  perfect  order  and  atten- 
tioQ  was  kept  lor  mact  than  two  hours.  Tiie  sermon,  from  the  words, 
''If ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  4o  them,"  was  admirably 
soitad  to  the  people  and  full  of  fftithful  teaching. 

There  are  peculiar  difficulties  at  Tensan,  owing  to  the  policy  and  conduct 
of  tbe  Romanists  who  have  long  been  working  there.  Their  constant 
tdmce  upon  the  civil  power  and  frequent  unhappy  use  of  it  have  the 
tasdeogr  to  embitter  the  heathen  population  and  also  to  encourage 
ifijostioe  and  a  aiogular  kind  of  arrogant  tercorism  among  those  who  become 
Christians.  Evidently  the  utmost  wisdom  is  needed  in  such  circumstances. 
Happily,  the  people  ave  slowly  beginning  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  distinction 
between  ounelveB  and  the  Romanists.  But  Mr.  Hiang  wisely  feels  that 
owe  thaa  oroal  oaution  is  desirable  in  recognising  new  adherents,  and  that, 
before  their  baptaam,  special  care  should  be  given  to  their  training.  He 
Us  biptised  sixteen  here  during  the  year.  About  forty  were  reported  as 
Hopeful  candidates,  but  as  he  be^ed  that  for  the  above  reasons  their 
examination  should  be  deferred,  it  seemed  best  to  leave  them  in  his  hands. 
If  be  is  over  ioautioQS,  it  is  a  mistake  on  the  safer  side, 
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II.— Ilort^  |nbta— Igenarcs. 

THE  dty  of  Bbhasbs,  which  u  situated  on  the  Biyer  (Ganges,  and  lies  four  hundred 
milee  above  Calcutta,  ia  pre-eminently  the  Holt  Citt  of  the  Hindoos.  It 
containfl  200,000  people,  and  at  the  time  of  special  f  estiyaU  this  number  is 
greatly  increased  by  pilgrims  and  visitors.  The  mission  was  commenced  by  the  late 
Rev.  Matthew  Adak  in  1820.  Present  missionaries— Bevs.  M.  A.  Shxsbiko,  M.A., 
LL.6.,  David  Hutton,  J.  A.  Lambert,  and  G.  M.  Bulloch. 

In  estimating  the  results  of  missionary  effort  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  charaoter  of  the  soil  in  which  the  Gospel  seed  is  sown,  rather  than  to 
the  amount  of  labour  put  forth  as  compared  with  the  harvest  reaped.  In 
some  mission  fields,  a  nation  has,  as  it  were,  been  bom  in  a  day,  and  those 
who  have  sown  and  they  that  reap  rejoice  together ;  in  othen,  long  years 
of  toil  are  required  to  produce  a  single  conyert,  and  generations  pass  away 
ere  the  field  becomes  white  imto  the  harvest.  The  Society's  stations 
generally  in  North  India  come  under  the  latt^  categoiy,  and  this  is 
emphatically  true  of  Beetares.  Here  a  hoary  idolatry,  fostered  by  a  power- 
ful priesthood,  has  taken  so  firm  a  hold  of  the  Hindoo  mind  as  to  induce  a 
self-satisfaction  and  pride  incompatible  with  the  reception  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus.  That  a  leaven  of  Christianity  underlies  much  that  is  apparently 
discouraging  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but,  after  more  than  half  a  oentniy 
of  earnest  effort,  the  results  are  still  of  an  indirect  rather  than  of  a  direct 
character.  Remarking  upon  the  even  tenor  of  his  mission  work,  the  Bev. 
M.  A.  Sherring  writes  : — 

"  In  Benares,  perhaps  above  all  other  places  in  India,  the  demand  for  patient 
and  persistent  labour  is  greatest.  The  influence  of  old  rigid  Hinduism  is  very 
powerful  in  this  seat  of  idolatry,  and,  although  Christianity  and  education  arc 
making  steady  and  manifest  progress,  the  conflict  between  the  old  things  and  tlie 
new,  instead  of  diminishing,  is  becoming  every  year  stronger.  Sometimes  tbe 
moral  weakness  of  the  educated  classes,  and  the  obsequious  deference  they  pay  to 
those  who  practise  the  ancient  superstitions  in  all  tiieir  grossness,  suggests  the 
thought  that  their  inner  heart  has  not  yet  been  touched  by  the  quickening  enei^gy 
which  education  based  on  Christianity  generally  imparts.  But  presently  this 
subtle  energy  displays  itself  immistakeably,  reviving  hope  which  had  given 
place  to  despondency.  The  truth  is,  that  the  native  character  everywhere 
in  India  is  a  singular  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities.  Strangers  would 
be  amazed  to  see  the  eagerness  for  knowledge  manifested  in  this  city.  I  under- 
stand that  from  the  Government  College  this  year  some  twenty  students  are  going 
up  for  the  B.A.  degree  of  the  Calcutta  University.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  large 
number  who  will  present  themselves  for  the  first  B.A.  examination  and  the 
matriculation.  In  our  own  Institution,  of  which  I  have  charge  in  coxyunction 
with  my  colleague  Mr.  Bulloch,  we  have  nine  students  preparing  for  the  first 
B.A.  examination,  and  twenty  for  the  matriculation  examination  in  December.'' 
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Miasionariefl  of  the  Ghuroh  and  Baptiat  Sooieties  have  laboured  in 
BenareB,  side  by  side  with  our  own  missionaries^  for  many  years,  and  by 
their  educational  and  other  efforts  have  rendered  efficient  service  in  the 
w&ie  which  is  being  carried  on  against  that  stronghold  of  Hindooism. 
Mr.  Sherring  proceeds  : — 

''The  Church  Mission  College  also  will  have  a  considerable  number  of 
candidates  for  the  latter  examination.  This  pertains  to  the  higher  education. 
Bat  the  same  desire  for  knowledge  is  exhibited,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  in  the 
lower  departments.  I  will  illustrate  this  by  a  reference  to  our  own  Institution.  It 
bas  437  students,  all  of  whom  learn  English,  but  they  also  study  their  own 
languages — Hindee,  Urdu,  Bengalee,  besides  a  classical  language,  such  as  Sanskrit 
or  Persian.  They  receive  a  sound  education  in  history,  mathematics,  grammar, 
^eral  literature,  and  Christianity  ;  while  some  are  taught  special  subjects,  such 
as  logic  and  chemistry.  Mr.  Bulloch  and  myself  together  instruct  seven  classes 
in  succession  daily.  We  have  besides  a  large  number  of  native  teachers,  one  of 
▼bom  is  the  Rev.  Kashi  Nath  Dutt,  who,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  now  in  good  health. 
At  the  commencement  and  close  of  each  day's  proceedings  all  the  students  and 
teachers  are  assembled  in  the  largest  hall  for  prayer,  and  during  the  day  the 
cbsBes  receive  systematic  Christian  instruction.  I  mention  these  matters  in  detail 
in  order  that  the  Directors  may  form  some  correct  idea  of  the  exact  nature  o^ 
our  work  in  the  Institution.  We  have  also,  in  addition,  a  number  of  schools  in 
rarioQS  ports  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  for  the  instruction  of  young  people 
of  both  sexes.  Our  girls'  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  contain 
nearly  three  hundred  girls  and  young  women,  chiefly  Hindus  and  Mohammedans. 
The  Church  Mission  is  doing  a  similar  educational  work  on  a  larger  scale  even 
than  what  we  are  attempting.  Then  the  Government,  with  its  college,  normal 
school,  and  numerous  schools,  is  doing  a  magnificent  work  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion. Moreover,  the  natives  themselves  are  multiplying  their  schools.  One  for 
the  instruction  of  ELindu  girls  of  good  caste,  supported  by  the  Maharajah  of 
Tixjanagram,  has  between  six  and  seven  hundred  scholars.  But  I  have  said 
nothing  of  the  direct  evangelistic  work  carried  on  by  the  three  missions  in  this 
Qtj.  Mr.  Lambert  has  the  principal  charge  of  this  work  in  our  own  mission. 
He  is  now  at  an  interesting  out-station  fourteen  miles  from  here,  where  he  has 
>-tarted  several  schools,  and  has  located  several  Christian  teachers  with  their 
^milies.  In  the  month  of  July  a  series  of  public  lectures  on  Christian  subject* 
was  delivered  in  the  institution  by  our  old  friend,  Babu  Ham  Chandra  Basu 
and  were  well  attended  by  educated  natives. 

^In  spite  of  obstacles  and  old-fashioned  Hinduism  lingering  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  whether  educated  or  illiterate,  the  outlook  is  promising  and 
eneoniBging.  Our  converts  from  year  to  year  are  doubtless  few,  but  the  spread 
of  Christianity  is  great,  and  its  influence  everywhere  is  becoming  continually 
Wronger.  Qod  will  give  us  His  blessing,  I  am  quite  sure,  if  we  be  steadfost, 
immoveable,  always  abounding  in  His  work. 

'*Dr.  Mather's  commentary  on  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  printing 
of  which  the  Directors  generously  made  a  grant,  has  been  commenced,  and  nearly 
^  hundred  pages  are  in  type.  I  am  editing  the  work,  which  is  being  printed  at 
ihe  Mirzapore  Miasion  Prea&" 
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DITEING  the  past  month  the  Directors  have  deliberated  with  earnestness 
and  prayer  upon  the  proposals  referred  to  in  our  February  number, 
bearing  on  the  consolidation  of  the  Central  African  Mission^  and  their 
decisions  follow  in  the  lines  of  the  scheme  sketched  out  by  the  fatethren 
on  the  spot.  The  Board  approve  of  the  formation  of  a  station  at  TJrahbo 
by  Dr.  Southon  ;  they  sanction  a  tentative  aetdement  at  UauHA.,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Lake ;  and,  finaUy^  theor  ooufinn  Mr.  Hoiui's  deoisioQ  to 
remain  tft  Ujui,  with  a  view,  \fy  inquiry  and  ezaminatien,  to  viMre  & 
Buitable  site  for  a  central  station  on  the  eastern  side.  On  the  ^th  ult 
letters  reached  the  Mission  House  reporting  that  action  had  been 
taken  in  the  directions  indicated,  •subject  to  the  approval  d  tke 
Board.  It  may  be  added  that  such  approval  was  eonvej«d  to  the  Com- 
mittee at  1^  Lake  fay  the  outward  mall  which  left  Bngland  on  the  18tli 
February.  From  the  letters  above  referred  to,  we  learn  that  on 
Wednesday,  the  22nd  October,  the  Rev.  W.  Gbipfith  aad  Mr.  Hutley, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Hobv,  set  sail  in  the  new  Gahbash  for  the  western 
Acre  of  the  Lake.  The  boat  was  well  laden  with  the  penonal  ^effiscte  of  the 
two  brethren,  the  heavier  stores  having  been  despatched  the  previous  dsy 
In  a  hired  vessel.  Coasting  the  eastern  shore,  ahalt  was  made  at  Bombola, 
for  the  purpose  of  adjustmg  the  09Xgo.  This  aoeompliahfid,  soon  after 
sunset  our  friends  were  again  moving  forward,  and  befose  daybreak  tiiey 
liad  anchored  the  boat  in  the  mouth  of  the  Miiiagaarasi  River. 

"Remaining  at  the  Malagarasi  for  a  day,"  writes  Mr.  Griffith,  **  I 'had  a  view  of 
the  country  around,  chiefly  the  southern  bank.  Following  the  river  down  for  some 
six  miles,  we  came  to  the  only  village  in  the  country,  and  visited  the  young  chief. 
It  is  a  small  village  now  ;  but  if  the  scattered  tribes  of  Kawendi  iinite  t(^ther, 
it  may  become  an  important  place.  The  young  chief  impressed  me  as  possessing 
neither  wisdom  nor  power,  except  the  power  acquired  through  the  possession  of  a 
few  fliearms,  on  which  he  has  unfortunately  set  his  mind  so  much. 

"The  country  around  is  very  hilly.;  the  greater  part  abounds  in  flint  and 
limestone,  the  other  part  being  more  fruitful  for  cultivation." 

Owing  to  Bontnay  winds  tand  hea^  aaaa,  it  mm  fimnd  inqsnMAioaUe 
to  «ail  westward  im;dliteevenin|;  of  SatmAiy,  fbe  2Mi.  Night tadagain 
^Jlen  ei6  the  Calaba^  cast  andhor  ^hmd  Ksvda  BOnid,  irfter  b  voyage  of 
twenty-four  hours,  which  the  Arabs'  lioat  had  made  in  teQ»  two  days 
pievioufllj.  Two  hours  &om£aval»  on  Monday  mftming,  the  jMh^lvo^^ 
ibe  party  to  their  deBtinati<>nr-MiK>«^    iligam  QiiDliii|^  Ife.  anfiiL1^- 

<<Mr.  Hare  and  myself  went  direct  tosee  ^KsAnga  jmitoj'bttt  he^mMl«M;^'home. 
Later  in  the  day  he  made  his  appearance,  full  of  pomp  and  pride,  and  desired  to 
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hare  one  of  oar  umbiellaSy  vbioh  was  given  to  bim  as  a  present.  This  compli- 
mentary Tisit  being  over,  I  went  .out  with  Mr.  Hore  round  Gape  Mtowa  «rith  a 
view  to  finding  a  prop^  place  for  a  station,  and  retuzned  along  the  shore.  Here 
tlioe  are  numerous  caves  and  arches  in  the  red  earth,  formed  when  the  lake  was 
hi^er  than  at  pi«8ent.  We  were  agreeably  surprised  when  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  slate  quarry.  There  is,  I  believe,  abundance  of  slate  in  the  countryi  and 
with  Httle  skill  it  can  be  worked. 

*  On  Tuesday,  the  18th,  messengers  arrived  irom  the  chief  at  Euanda,  bringing 
compjimentaiy  messages  to  us  and  giving  us  permission  to  choose  our  own  place. 
His  words  were,  'If  you  want  to  live  there  (Mtowa),  good;  if  you  want  to  live 
here  (Buanda),  good  ;  or,  if  you  want  to  go  over  there  (re£erTing  to  a  papulous 
disfrict  north  of  Mtowa),  go.' " 

Eqdoring  the  villageB  on  the  coast  norfch  of  Mtowa,  and  the  hills 
finning  their  background,  the  interest  of  the  natives  (some  of  whom  had 
never  before  seen  a  white  man)  prevailed  over  any  fiseling  of  fear«  and  they 
welcomed  and  hospitably  entertained  their  new  visitors. 

"  On  Wednesday  we  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  chief  of  Ruanda.  The  country 
\)etween  Mtowa  and  that  place  is  truly  beautiful  The  rounded  hill-tops,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  Devonshire  hills ;  the  numerous  dear  mountain  streams,  abounding 
in  tropical  wealth  and  luxuriance ;  and  the  thick  trees  with  rich  foliage  and 
tzopical  creepers,  make  up  a  scenery  which  is  seldom  equalled  in  any  land  or 
dimeu  From  one  point  the  view  exceeds  all  others.  It  is  half-way  to  Buanda. 
The  country,  to  Mtowa,  is  to  be  seen  to  advantage  from  it,  and  the  lake  and  the 
group  of  islands  and  the  channels  between  them,  and  beyond  even  to  Kabogo 
and  the  high-towered  shores  of  ELawendi  and  the  lofty  Kimgwe.  To  the  south, 
light  over  Cape  Kahangwa,  is  the  Great  Lake  again,  and  the  shores  of  southern 
^guha  and  Marungu.  To  the  west  is  the  fine  plain  of  Ruanda,  with  the  mouth 
xif  the  Lukuga  and  the  mountains  beyond  ;  and  to  the  north  the  hilly  country 
gndually  rises  to  mountainoiis  Goma. 

''Soon  after  we  reached  Ruanda  I  was  down  with  fever,  which  interfered 
vith  my  ei\joyxient  of  the  visit  The  chiefs  son  and  headman  took  us  to  the 
baiaga  (place  of  council),  where  a  laige  crowd  gatheied  together,  much  to  my 
anaqyance  in  the  state  I  then  was.  Presently  the  big  man  himself  made  his 
appearance,  apparently  a  little  pei^lexed  how  to  conduct  himself  in  the  presence 
of  the  white  man.  He  was  pleased  with  a  present  of  cloth  that  was  given  him, 
axtd  listened  attentively  to  our  words.  We  told  him  that  we  had  fulfilled  the 
pronuse  in  coming  to  live  in  his  country,  and  explained  to  him,  to  the  best  of  our 
alslity,  the  object  of  our  coming." 

l£r.  Hore  stayed  with  his  brethren  eight  days,  and  by  his  counsel  and 
aid  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  nussion  station 
At  Mtowa.  It  is  on  the  inner  end  of  a  broad  ei^betiBBen  Cape  TTahaiygwa 
s&dvtfae  idaada. 


'^Tbt  mt&yuf  adds  Mr. M}rifilih,^haPM  hee&'verf  vnlling  in  doing  mxm mork 
fft 'OB.  Theyitaave  hrooght  loads  of  timbesyiBBd  .ore  btinging  gnns  and  dther 
•sttialsftatfvetyioir^rafgQstsoi&^iasediRithl^  I  hope  isoonito  dinnias 

•flthe  CMSt  peo^c  aameptiiig  a  aTgaat  and  a.copk.    Thare  a>e  now  twenty-six 
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natives  carrying  materials  for  us,  and  as  many  were  disappointed  because  tliere 
was  no  work  for  them.  Within  a  week  of  our  landing  nearly  all  the  posts  of  our 
temporary  house  were  set  up — which  is  36  by  12,  and  9  feet  high.  Adjoining  there 
is  plenty  of  good  land  which  a  few  years  ago  was  all  cultivated;  but,  on  account 
of  the  rising  of  the  lake,  the  natives  left  the  place.  With  the  land,  and  natives 
to  work,  I  hope  the  mission  will  be  carried  on  before  long  with  little  expense. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  station  should  be  called  *  Plymouth  Rock.* 
Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this,  one  being  the  general  aspect  of  the 
•eountry,  reminding  one  of  Devonshire  hills.  Another,  and  the  chief,  because  it  is 
the  firat  station  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake,  the  landing-place  of  the  first 
missionary  party — ^reminding  us  also  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  the  fiar  West" 

TorniDg  from  the  westward  extension  of  the  mission  to  that  to  the  east- 
ward, we  have  to  report  that  Dr.  Sottthon  left  Ujiji  on  the  10th  of  October, 
and  on  the  26th  entered  Ubavbo  for  the  second  time.  His  energies  were 
forthwith  devoted  to  the  completion  of  the  house  before  the  rainy  season 
should  set  in.    Under  date  December  2nd  he  writes : — 

"  Relations  with  Mirambo  continue  friendly  as  heretofore.  In  many  ways  we 
reciprocate  the  help  of  one  another.  If  he  has  any  request  to  make,  or  needs  my 
medical  skill  for  himself  or  people,  he  assumes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  I  am 
ready  to  do  my  best ;  and,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  hitherto  my  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  Many  little  instances  have  occurred  in  which  I  have 
readily  done  odd  jobs  of  work  of  a  mechanical  character.  For  instance,  I  repaired 
a  large  musical  box,  re-seated  a  camp  chair,  and  made  a  gun-case  for  him,  all  of 
which  gave  great  satisfaction. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  supplied  me  with  an  ox,  several  sheep,  and  a  goat, 
also  given  a  considerable  quantity  of  hewn  timber  and  poles  for  the  house,  and, 
quite  recently,  forty-three  bundles  of  straw  for  thatching.  Owing  to  its  being  the 
busy  season  of  planting,  he  has  not  given  me  many  men  to  do  the  work  of  the 
house,  but  he  instructed  his  own  carpenters  to  assist  me  all  they  could,  and  their 
assistance  has  been  very  valuable. 

"  Mirambo  has  been  very  pleased  with  my  skill  at  carpentering  and  the  lathe 
turning.  He  sits  for  hours  watching  the  work,  and  asks  numberless  questions 
respecting  tools  and  the  way  this  or  that  is  done.  He  is  fiar  more  intelligent 
than  his  followers,  and  readily  comprehends  an  idea  which  is  far  above  them. 
Anything  new  he  eagerly  inquires  into,  and  does  not  rest  satisfied  until  he 
understands  it." 

Dr.  Southon's  experience  tends  to  confirm  that  of  missionaries  generally 
with  regard  to  the  influence  which  the  outward  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
seldom  fails  to  exercise  upon  the  heathen  mind.    He  writes  : — 

"  I  have  always  made  it  a  point  to  strictly  desist  from  work  on  the  Sunday,  and 
all  the  Wangwana  have  followed  the  example  I  set  them,  and  dressed  in  clean 
clothes — I  always  wear  white  on  that  day — and  to  please  me,  probably,  refrained 
'from  any  kind  of  work  on  their  own  account.  Quite  recently  the  Wangwana 
of  the  Kwikuru,  and  belonging  to  Mirambo,  have  seen  the  advantages  of 
*  keeping  Sunday,'  and  follow  the  example  of  their  other  brethren ;  but,  until 
yesterday,  I  had  observed  no  such  effect  upon  the  WanyamwezL    You  may,  hoir- 
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erer,  imagine  my  pleasure  when  Mirambo  stalked  into  my  tent  in  a  very 
different  costume  to  that  he  generally  wears.  His  old  fustian  coat  was  dis- 
caKied  for  a  long  black  Arab  coat  of  superior  make,  A  white  shirt— beautifully 
tlean— such  as  Arabs  wear,  and  a  white  turban  completed  his  attire.  *  Juma  na 
pili'  ('Sunday 'X  I  said,  when  he  entered.  'Yes,'  he  said,  and  then  asked  about 
Sunday  and  its  usages.  That  this  was  in  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  to-day  he  appears  in  his  old  costume." 

Iq  leviawiDg  the  mxBBion  88  a  whole,  Mr.  Hoas  attaches  conBiderable 
importance  to  the  fnendship  which  has  been  established  with  Mirambo. 
''Both  Arabs  and  Wajiji,**  he  writes,  **  accept  the  fieust  that  when,  some 
time  back,  it  was  reported  that  Mirambo  was  approaching  Ujiji,  he  would* 
indeed,  have  attacked  it^  *  but  that  his  Mends  the  white  men  were  there.' " 
In  the  same  letter  he  adds  : — 

"Patience and  caution,  in  dealing  with  the  Arabs  and  chiefs  here  (at  Ujiji), 
ttp^'ether  with  the  influence  of  Mirambo,  will,  imder  the  blessing  of  God,  yet 
«rown  with  success  my  long  protracted  efforts  to  plant  a  station  here.  I  sincerely 
tmst  that  two  efficient  men  may  be  found  to  come  and  take  charge  of  it. 

"Many  of  the  great  difficulties  we  first  encountered  are  now  broken  down  if 
iwt  entirely  swept  away. 

"The  Wajiji  chiefs  are  certainly  friendly  and  desirous  to  exchange  the  Arabs 
for  white  men  if  they  can  only  see  a  way  to  do  so  without  getting  themselves  into 
trouble. 

"The  Arabs  have  cooled  down  considerably  ;  they  are  now  (instead  of  seeking 
^  ^y  to  keep  white  men  out  of  the  country)  somewhat  resigned  to  the  /ok^  that 
wliitc  men  are  in  the  country. 

"If  Stanley  and  Cameron  opened  this  country,  it  was  by  a  door  which  required 
i^^^'pening  for  every  entry ;  our  mission  has  taken  that  door  away,  and  we 
await  to  welcome  and  assist  all  true-hearted  men  who  would  enter  with  good 

■  _ 

ffltent  This  may  read  rather  romantic,  but  no  one  will  ever,  perhaps,  properly 
blow  of  the  plots  and  schemes,  not  excepting  personal  dangers,  we  have 
ci^countered,  and,  I  trust,  overcome  by  patient,  smiling,  obstinacy. 

"One  begins  to  breathe  a  little  freely  and  look  around  with  some  rejoicing 
^d  satisfaction,  on  the  fact  of  three  mission  stations  here  in  Central  Africa.'' 

It  is  with  unusual  pleasure  that  the  Dii'ectors  are  able  to  append  to  the 
present  paper  the  copy  of  a  letter  just  received  from  their  valued  friend 
i^BKBT  Abtbingtok,  Esq.y  of  Leeds,  the  originator  of  the  Tanganyika 
Mission,  containmg  an  offer  of  £3,000  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his 
scheme  by  securing  and  placing  on  the  Lake  a  suitable  steamer. 

"  Leeds,  lOth  February,  1880. 

"Crribtian  Brethben,  Dibectors  of  the  London  Missionabt  Societt, — 
The  matter  of  the  work  we  have  on  hand  for  the  evangelisation  of  Africa  is  a 
%lemn  and  blessed  reality  ;  and  the  death  of  our  departed  brethren — ^Thomson, 
Mullens,  and  Dodgshun — seems  to  throw  over  it  a  yet  more  hallowed  character. 

"  It  is  high  time  that  the  Church  of  Christ  aroused  herself—- clad  herself  in  the 
M  strength  she  possesses  in  God — and  in  the  fulness  of  faith  determined  that 
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uow  Christ's  pieciouB  saving  name  shall  be  proclaimed  in  all  the  world— in  all 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  Christ  has  not  yet  been  iiamed,  and  evidently 
set  forth.  Our  spiritual  strength  and  success  aie  in  connection  with  cimUnud 
prayer.  If  this  iiuls,  aU  will  /oiZ-Hipiritual  energy,  abundant  gifti^  eveiythiug 
belonging  to  success. 

"  .^^ca  is  now  open ;  the  Lord  in  His  providence  has  given  ns  an  open  door. 
It  is  a  very  wonderful  and  great  opportunity.  How  intensely  gladdening  it  is  to 
hear  our  brethren  at  the  Lake  Tanganyika  saying, '  There  is  no  discovragmant 
hereJ  We  see  that  the  Lord  is  with  us.  We  are  feeble  instruments,  and  we  shall 
be  strongest  as  we  habitually  remember  this — ^in  God  we  are  mighty.  Oh !  how  I 
wish  that  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  would  arise  in  her  proper  fltiength, 
finding  it  in  Qod  alone,  and  would  apply  herself  to  publish  Christ's  name  over 
the  whole  earth,  leaving  no  part  unvisited  with  the  Qospel. 

'^  1  have  just  seen  the  news  that  a  telegram  has  been  received  by  our  Kojal 
Geographical  Society,  to  the  effect  that  the  exploring  party  which  set  out  under 
the  leadership  of  Keith  Johnston  (who  died  on  the  road)  has  reached  and 
traversed  the  region  lying  between  the  north  end  c^  Lake  Nyaasa  and  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  that  the  natives  axe  Mendly  and  the  conntzy  level, 
and  there  are  no  serious  difficulties  for  travellers. 

^  I  am  anxious  to  do  my  best  to  promote  the  Tangan3dka  miasion  so  as  to 
extend  its  influence  and  beneficial  effects  over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible.  I  aoi, 
therefore,  disposed  to  offer  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  £3^000,  qpetially 
for  the  purposies  described,  viz. : — ^On  the  understanding  that  they  w^  at  once 
procure  a  suitable  steamer  capable  of  being  carried  in  parts,  place  it  upon  I^e 
Tanganyika,  visit  all  the  populations  on  its  shores,  explore  the  oountiy  lying 
between  the  north  end  of  Tanganyika  and  the  Albert  Nyanza,  Mwata  Nzige,  or 
other  lakes  or  large  extents  of  water — with  a  view  to  find,  and  liie  detonnination 
to  find,  if  poesible,  the  best  route  from  the  Tanganyika  Lake  to  tiie  Kile,  and 
with  that  to  bring  the  populations  of  the  region  under  the  inflnenoe  of  CSmstian 
teaching  iq»  to  1**  K.  L.  (one  degree  noith  latitude) ;  and  also  eeek  an  early 
opportunity  of  visiting  all  the  populations  of  Uregga  (or  Ulc^^a),  Manyema  and 
Urua,  and  of  the  xegioti  of  Lakes  Moero  and  Baagweolo— maintaining  the 
steamer,  and  visiting  the  popnlations  again  and  again,  classifying  their  laii^[nages 
or  dialects,  translating  to  them  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or 
the  vdiole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  assisti&g  them  to  learn  to  read,  whilst  the 
Gospel  is  preached  to  them  by  evangelistic  Tiaits,  either  by  the  European 
missionaries  or  by  native  converts. 

"  I  should  like  by  your  means  to  convey  to  those  who  have  specially  con- 
tributed to  this  mission  my  joyful  congratulatiGiis,  with  the  sense  of  the  blessed 
assurance  tiist  we  shall  reap  abundantiy,  either  in  this  worid  or  in  tiie  wwld  to 
come.  Let  us  give  aa  we  purpose  in  our  hearts  to  the  UaA  Letliis  inuts  of 
faith  abound. 

**  Yours  most  truly  in  the  everlasting  Gospel, 

«ROBEET  ABTHINaTON.'* 
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1.  DEPARTURE. 
The  Rev.  Alexander  Kino,  appointed  to  Tikntbih,  North  ChinA,  with  M». 
Kiffo,  embarked  for  Shanghai,  per  steamer  Glensagles,  January  90th. 

2.  ARRIVAL  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  Rev.  T.  T.  Matthews,  Mrs.  Matthews,  and  fiunily,  from  South  Voni- 
aongo,  Madagascab,  vid  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  per  steamer  Balmoral  Castle^ 
January  24th. 

a  ORDINATION  OF  A  MISSIONARY. 
On  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  January,  at  Carres  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham,  Mr. 
ALEXA5DBB  KiNG,  of  Spring  Hill  CoUege,  whose  departure  for  Tientsin,  North 
China,  is  reported  above,  was  ordained  as  a  Missionary  of  the  Society.  The  RevH. 
Dr.  D.  W.  Simon,  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A-,  Arnold  Foster,  B.A-  (of  HankowX  and  W. 
F.  Callaway  look  part  in  the  service. 

4.  DEATH  OF  MRS.  WHITMEE,  LATE  OF  SAMOA. 
In  the  early  part  of  1878  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  then  in  England  on 
furlough,  decided  on  relinquishing  his  work  in  Samoa,  on  the  ground  of  Mm. 
Whitmee^s  state  of  health.  We  learn,  with  much  r^ret,  that  the  fears  at  that 
time  entertained  on  her  behalf  have  been  verified,  and  that  on  Monday,  the  16th 
of  February,  she  died  at  Dublin,  where,  with  her  husband,  she  had  for  some 
months  resided.  Mrs.  Whitmee  had  throughout  her  life,  been  identified  with 
the  mission  in  Samoa  ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  Turner,  LL.D., 
«n«l  at  the  time  of  her  union  witli  Mr.  Whitmee  she  was  the  widow  of  the  Rev. 
J.  iL  Mills.  Although  she  had  scarcely  reached  her  thirty-seventh  year,  her 
name  and  labours  will  long  be  a  pleasant  memory  to  the  population  of  that  group 
of  islands,  both  European  and  native. 

6.  HERVEY  ISLANDS.— RAROTONGA. 
The  following  extracts  have  been  selected  from  the  report  of  his  operations  for 
the  year  famished  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill,  B.A. : — "  There  are  now  twenty- 
nx  students  in  the  Institution,  all  married  but  one.  We  have  been  much  pleased 
^th  their  behaviour  during  the  past  year.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  accom- 
plished, both  intellectual  and  manual  (e,g.,  keeping  up  the  premises).  The  plan- 
tation at  Nikao  has  been  regularly  cultivated,  although  the  drought  in  the  early 
months  of  1878  sorely  tried  our  faith  and  patience.  The  stadents  were  very  short 
of  food  for  some  time,  yet  never  complained.  The  abundant  rains  of  late  have 
clothed  the  island  with  beauty  and  fertility.  The  Normal  School  has  been  main- 
tained with  efficiency.  Several  of  the  elder  scholars  have  been  dismissed  with  a 
good  character,  and  will,  we  hope,  become  centres  of  usefulness  in  their  own 
circles.  At  the  end  of  November  we  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chalmers,  soliciting 
mbscriptions  towards  the  purchase  of  boats  for  the  teachers  labouring  on  New 
Guinea.  I  was  very  much  pleased  at  the  cordial  way  in  which  the  deacons  and 
churches  took  up  the  matter.  Within  a  fortnight  they  placed  in  my  hands 
S35  dols.  70c.  (;£47X  which  I  retain  for  the  present,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  something 
additional  from  the  outlying  islands.  The  whole  amount  will  then  be  forwarded 
by  first  opportunity  to  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Simderland,  for  the  purchase  of  boats  for  the 
New  Guinea  Mission.    Besides  this,  about  ^300  have  been  collected  and  expended 
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by  themselves  upon  repairs  of  two  cliurclies  and  a  school-house,  re-seatmg,  and 
shingling,  &c.  <£100  have  been  remitted  by  me  to  the  Bible  Society,  for  the  Bibles 
sold  in  the  group  during  the  past  year.  The  great  burden  upon  us  just  now  is 
that  we  have  to  build  a  row  of  cottages  for  the  students  ;  the  old  ones  built  by 
Mr.  Buzacott,  of  lath  and  plaster,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Institution,  being 
utterly  decayed.  The  work  will  fall  exclusively  upon  the  students,  superintended 
by  Tamaiti  and  myself.  We  move  slowly.  However,  we  have  begun  to  bum 
lime.  This  itself  is  an  immense  work.  To  cut  down  gigantic  chestnut  trees  in 
the  valleys,  and  then  to  drag  the  severed  trunks  and  limbs  to  the  appointed  place 
by  sheer  human  strength,  is  no  slight  undertaking.  As  soon  as  the*  dry  season 
sets  in,  we  purpose  to  build.  Should  we  succeed  in  completing  the  new  row  of 
cottages  this  year  (as  I  trust  we  shall),  we  may  think  ourselves  fortunate." 
Writing  again  three  months  later  Mr.  Gill  adds : — "  I  have  just  remitted  to  Air. 
Sunderland  <£162,  a  special  contribution  from  the  churches  of  the  Hervey  Group, 
for  the  purchase  of  boats  for  the  use  of  the  eastern  teachers  in  New  Guinea,  at 
the  discretion  of  Mr.  Chalmers.  A  thrilling  appeal  was  mad^  by  Mr.  Chalmers 
to  our  people,  who  warmly  took  it  up.  At  this  village  a  collection  was  made  on 
three  successive  Sundays  at  their  own  desire.  An  energetic  deacon  said,  '  It  is 
not  enough ;  let  us  off  with  our  ear-rings,  and  put  tliem  in  the  plate  I '  Men 
often  wear  gold  ear-rings  in  these  islaads.    Mangaia,  as  usual,  gave  the  largest 

amount" 

6.  THE  BIBLE  ITS  OWN  WITNESS. 

A  story  is  told  in  the  Gleaner  of  a  Hindu  devotee  who  sought  peace  for  fifty 
years.  He  was  convicted  of  sin  under  a  sermon  by  Alphonse  Lacroix,  in  the 
streets  of  Calcutta.  He  did  everything  for  rest  of  soul,  from  being  a  devotee  to 
Ijecoming  a  member  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  He  found  it,  at  last,  where  everybody 
•else  finds  it  that  finds  it  at  all,  in  the  Bible.  In  two  months  he  almost  learned  the 
^ible  by  hedrt  Then  he  withstood  the  wildest  persecution  from  Mends  and 
priests.  But  he  not  only  withstood :  he  burned  and  shone  for  Jesus,  till  his 
enemies  were  amazed  and  silenced.  He  died  some  months  ago  in  joy  and  peace, 
a  remarkable  trophy  of  the  grace  of  Gk)d. — From  tJie  Christian  Express. 

7.  SOUTH   AFRICA.— KAFIRLAND. 

The  sufferings  of  the  native  community  in  Kino  William's  Town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, owing  to  war  and  drought,  are  referred  to  in  the  following  passages 
from  the  Rev.  J.  Habper's  report  for  1878: — "  The  past  year  has  been  a  very  trying 
•one  for  us  and  our  native  churches.  They  have  passed  through  a  severe  ordeal,  and 
to  their  credit  it  must  be  said  they  came  out  of  it  well.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
our  native  ChristianB  have  been  faithful  to  the  Government  through  idl  the 
political  troubles  of  the  period.  They  have  had  a  difficult  part  to  play,  but  have 
maintained  their  loyalty,  notwithstanding  temptations  and  inducements  to  the 
contrary.  They  have  been  like  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  On  tihe  one  hand 
robbed  by  the  rebels,  and  on  the  other  harassed,  suspected,  and  maligned  by  the 
colonial  forces,  who  were  allowed  to  keep  all  captured  stock  as  spoils  of  war,  and 
who  often  cast  covetous  eyes  on  the  flocks  of  the  loyal  natives,  and  would  gladly 
have  seen  them  all  take  to  the  forest  as  rebels  that  they  might  get  their  cattle. 
Some  few,  driven  to  despair,  went  into  the  bush  with  their  rebel  countrymen, 
while  others  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  yet  have  ronuuned  loyaL 
For  months  our  people  had  to  watch  their  kraaJa  at  night,  lest  the  rebels  should 
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attack  them ;  others  had  to  move  about  from  place  to  place  for  better  security  as 
the  rebellion  spread,  and  through  all  the  progress  of  the  war  they  have  had 
•It  mauds  made  on  their  patience  and  forbearance  which  were  sad  to  contemplate. 
But  war  was  not  the  only  nor  the  worst  trouble  we  were  called  to  bear  during 
the  last  year.  The  temble  drought,  now  of  three  years'  continuance,  has  brought 
the  natiye  people  to  the  borders  of  starvation.  In  some  places  the  people  are 
dving  of  hunger.  We  have  had  some  fine  rains,  and  much  seed  has  been  >^own, 
tut  it  will  be  some  months  before  they  hope  to  reap  anything  to  relieve  llieir 
ae'essities." 

8.  "THE  STORY  OF  ALL  STORIES." 

Dr.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Arcot  Mission,  India,  says : — "  I  wish  I  could  take 

;oa  to  a  scene  in  the  kingdom  of  Hyderabad,  fourteen  years  ago.    There,  in  a 

city,  a  walled  town  of  18,000  inhabitants,  the  people  had  arisen  in  a  mob  to  drive 

us  out)  because  we  tried  to  speak  of  another  God  than  theirs.    We  had  gone  to 

the  market-place,  and  I  had  endeavoured  to  preach  to  them  of  Christ  and  His 

Nilvation,  but  they  would  not  hear.    They  ordered  us  to  leave  the  city  at  once, 

I'Ut  I  had  declined  to  leave  tmtil  I  had  delivered  to  them  my  message.    The 

throng  was  filling  the  streets.     They  told  m«,  *  if  I  tried  to  utter  another  word,  I 

^ould  be  killed  ! '    There  was  no  rescue  ;  they  would  have  the  city  gates  closed, 

and  there  should  never  any  news  go  forth  of  what  was  done.    I  must  leave  at 

('Hce,  or  I  should  not  leave  that  city  alive  !    I  had  seen  them  tear  up  the  paving- 

atones,  and  fill  their  arms  with  them  to  be  ready,  and  one  was  saying  to  another, 

'VoQ  throw  the  first  stone,  and  I  will  throw  the  next.'    By  an  artifice  I  need  not 

^top  now  to  detail,  I  succeeded  in  getting  permission  to  tell  them  a  story  before 

th^  stoned  me,  and  then  they  might  stone  me  if  they  wished.     They  were 

standing  around  me  ready  to  throw  the  stones,  when  I  succeeded  in  getting  them 

^)  let  me  tell  the  story  first    I  told  them  the  story  of  all  stories,  of  the  love  of 

the  Divine  Father  that  had  made  us  of  one  blood,  who  '  so  loved  the  world  that 

He  ^ve  His  only  b^otten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might  not 

{lerish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'    I  told  them  the  story  of  that  birth  in  the 

^^^ger  at  Bethlehem,  of  that  wonderful  childhood,  of  that  marvellous  life,  of 

^ho6e  miraculous  deeds,  of  the  gracious  words  that  He  spoke.    I  told  them  the 

^^  of  the  Cross,  and  pictured,  in  the  graphic  wohls  that  the  Master  gave  me 

that  day,  the  story  of  our  Saviour  nailed  upon  the  Cross,  for  them,  for  me,  for  all 

4e  world,  when  He  cried  in  agony,  *  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 

Q£  r   When  I  told  them  that,  I  saw  the  men  go  and  throw  their  stones  into  the 

^'^tter,  and  come  back,  and  down  the  cheeks  of  the  very  men  that  had  been 

chanouriog  the  loudest  for  my  blood  I  saw  the  tears  running  and  dropping  off 

vpon  the  pavement  that  they  had  torn  up.    And  when  I  had  finished  the  story, 

uid  told  them  how  He  had  been  laid  in  the  grave,  and  how  after  three  days  He 

^  eome  forth  triumphant,  and  had  ascended  again  to  heaven,  and  that  there  He 

«ver  lives  to  make  intercession  for  them,  for  us,  for  all  the  world,  and  that  through 

His  merits  every  one  of  them  there  might  receive  remission  of  sin  and  eternal 

^^  I  told  them  that  I  had  finished  my  story,  and  they  might  stone  me  now. 

But  no,  they  did  not  want  to  stone  me  now  ;  they  didn't  know  what  a  wonderful 

«toiy  I  had  come  there  to  tell  them.    They  came  forward  and  bought  Scriptures 

*iid  Gospels  and  tracts,  and  paid  the  money  for  them,  for  they  wanted  to  know 

more  of  that  wonderful  Saviour  of  whom  I  had  told  theuL^—^rom  the  Chriitian 
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BoyrttB,  KMatvorth  Stnat 

Bagby 

Buaoom  .a. 

BycWatohbaUStnet 

8t.OoliUBb 

St.  Helens 

SaWBtOILaa 

Selby       ^ 

Bhmmem 

BhH&flId,  BroomParkOk.  ..a 


•ta  ••• 

«   •••   ••«   •••   »••   •«•  «•• 

•••   •*•   •••   •••  mm% 

•••   •••   •••  mmm       •••  ••• 

•••   •••   «••   »••   «•«  «v» 

*«•     •••     ••*     •••     •••  V** 

■  •■   •••   •••   •••   ••#  •«• 

•••   •••   •••   ■•«   •••  ••• 

•   •••   •••   •••  •*• 

•••  ••• 

t   *••  ••• 

Shepton  Mallot    ^  ... 

ShEKwakory,  twiB  HiU  Ohunk  ... 

Per  j&Ta  w.  Jones   ...    ...    ...  ... 

BkiptOA       ...        .a.        .aa                       ...        a..  ... 

DieaXOsw   a..     .aa     ...     ...     ...     ...  ... 

South  PatiMKlMi ...  .aa 

OOlUulOa  a..         ...          aaa          ...          ..«         ...  .a. 

...    ...    ..•  ... 

»a»          ...    vaa    aaa    aa.    aaa  ... 

...    a..  ..a 

...    aaa    aaa  aaa 

..  ... 

a*.    ...    ...  ... 


Stamford,  flkar  Iiaaa 

Stand 

BtcxAiport, 'WyoUffla  Oh. 

Stone 

Sunderland,  Bethel  Oh. 

Satton  y alanaa 

Tadley,  near  Baiinfrtohe 


-,  1 

...  2 

...  2 

.-  0 

.-  1 

...  5 

...  1 

...  8 

...  1 

a.a  I 

^  4 

.a.  5 

...  8 

...  4 

«.  0 

...  4 

...  1 

..a  1 

...  7 

...  a 

...  1 


«••   a«« 

«••    •■• 

••   a* 


•••   •••   •*•   aa 

•••     v«»    •••     •• 


Thame 
TheOninte 

Tbedding worth    .m    .m    ... 

xip^ree    ...    ...    ...    .m    ...    ...    ... 

Tnnteidga  If  alls,  Bamaaool  On.  ... 

Mount  Pleaaaat  Oha      ...    ...    ... 

wlfly...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..a  aa.  ... 

XJttovetar      •■■    ... ... 

iMTaianaaa      a..    ...    .aa    ...    ...    .aa 

WaRingloBf  WyeliflEB  Gh 

Watfocd,  Clarendon  Boad... 

Waedon  and  Floore 


U 

0 

1 

17 
0 

17 
1 
8 

1 
0 
0 
1 

13 
8 

19 
0 
8 


4 
3 
1 
4 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
<0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
3 


13    0 
10    0 


Weltinf boioagh  (additional) 


•••       •••       ««•  ••• 

■  •  ••• 

Meet  Melton,  1879       •    .a.  .aa 

VO.  AfKlV  ...        a*.        ...  ... 

WmtOy       ...        aa*         aaa        ...         a..        ***  ... 

WimaUMn  ••«         ...         .a.         *a*         .aa  a.* 

Windsor 

^VlOSlOV  ...        ...        .a*        ...         a*.         a.a  aaa 

WUDeOn     •••         ...  aaa  mmt         aa.  ...  ... 

WolYvrhampton,  Heath  Tovn  Oh. ... 

Worksop   .a*  ...  .a.  ..a  ...  ...  aaa 

wr y utoBaBaBS       ...    ...    ...    ... 

Tardily  Hawtingit, 


...  I 

a..  0 

...  1 

...  1 

...  2 

...  4 

...  1 

M.  8 

...  16 

..a  0 

...  2 

...  3 

...  4 

..  2 

...  1 

...  0 

...  0 

...  0 

...  2 

...  0 

...  2 

...  1 


5 
0 

10 
1 
1 

10 

17 
1 

11 


0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
0 
9 
2 
€ 


■at        ••• 


••♦        ••«        ^ 


17  U 
1  0 
6  4 

18  9 
10  0 

8  5 

0  0 
«  5 
5  0 
8  6 

10  0 

15  6 

17  4 

8  9 
15  6 
12  0 

1  6 
0  u 

9  4 
12  7 
10  0 

2  2 


VI. — CoatriktioM. 

From  ISA  December,  1879,  to  I5(h  January,  1880. 


uasmov. 
I.X.E... 

a  aaSwV 

0 

'•  109  irtkb,  Biq. . . . 

,...100 

0 

0.  X.  S.,  per  Mak  H.  SelA, 
UmaA,, .100 

0 

J«teGaUfli»,Bi« 

...100 

0 

X^.7.1  ir«o4a^i.*.... 

•  *•    vV 

0 

Ifft.  ItatoaMafOae-Te 
tAlbeliflrt 

■Ih 

0 

laHaTa  

...  M 

0 

Maik1img.Siq.,te  BfttUh 

0 

Per  Mn.  I««nx«,  Ikr  BfUs 
WoBu  «ii4«r  MTa  Foal, 

0 

)aii]C.Btr«fh«fs 

...  10 

0 

"feX.*?;...^-.. 

B. 

...   e 

0 

leil  Darlft •■•■ 

0 

A Beaior  ClsM Teacher  *.,. 

0 

R.  Iff.  IffarDlw.  ie«4....,.f  T 

0 

I.  8.,  Wite  and  CbUdrtn.ftir 
C«atr«l  AfHcA   ,.^. ...... 

1  10 

0 

J.  Alaaaader,  Esq 

0 

I.  BlooMftr.  Km a..*.. 

0 

IL  Ulliir.  Tmi... a  a 

0 

W.  frmiaju,  Esq 

0 

IClH  BafBsrd,  for   Moftt 
OoUnre  a....... 

0 

XiSa    Heffer,    ftxr    FeaMOe 
MImIiiiu   r 

0  10 

0 

^^^^ 

AVriead • 

0 

Hlis  Panaan,  for  Vemale 
Mtelona  

0   1 

0 

AbiuvChapa  TOO 

Ad4i$eomh»,   Xn.  Bardea. .    0  10    0 


AntrUff • ..«.    0    0    4 

S4ekeHhmn  Mood  It  14    0 


BithoptfoU     CKap^.     Hxf 
CoUacttOB   4    10 

KaMmth,    MlMet  Wri«ht, 
ferCeabralAfilca 110 


PaikChapdlW  if  4 


CVMCAwrok,  FMmlRttep.  S6   O    0 


Cit^Mtai 

B.  Clapbaat,  Biq* 


6    0    0 
S    •    0 


Crwtn  am.   Xay  Oollee- 
tion  (additioaal)   0 


IMwieh,  Wni 


TrtUr  ZmM  Ckapft   0  IS    8 
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Bifh 


S  IS  0 
•  00 
OSS 


Ingram  V0U, 


Avx 00    0    0 


7    4    0 

11    7    0 


S    7  0 

.  Spencer  Btreet  U   0  0 

UknUr.   Aozlllaiy  182  13  8 

2M«0  WdUkmm IS  IS  0 


MlM  KdlTV  per  Xn. 


Famale  Bcbool   ........    4  11    0 


jMdlem.    Aszlllexy 


II    9    7 


Week  Street  17    1    0 

...    S   0   0 


JTolfMi 


•    1  10 


MmmdmUr,    AvdUary  ....Sll    4    4 


Ami...  SO    0    8 


Btrcet. 


}.     AuBIUF  7S  IS    S 


S7   0    0 


1  14    0 


Ciikmm.    Lefracy  of  tke  late 
Mr.  Jeace  OoIcnuB U   1    8 


OsMtt  OrefA. 
ParktUnm,  mt 


SS  10  M 
S  18  S 
9    4    7 

SO  IS  10 


JUfMfl.... .........a. 

10  17    S 

*«firx,..xx.    .......J..J.X 

14  IS    S 

MmgtUg.    The  late  Xiea  Har- 
riett S.  Birch  

•    SO 

amdbmA,   AuUlarr 

8    0    4 

Samdomi  {laU  0/  Wifhi)  .... 

UM    1 

IMS 

man     ,,,, •••..■■•. 

0  17    0 

8owur9et.    A  SomeTaetiiilre 
Mrfihaak 

0  14    0 

Bimth  Crtak»   «....■. 

ISO 

South  OckuuUm 

4    S    0 

Stont 

2  10    8 

Tktf:fUUf  umr Boston  .... 

8  18    7 

TidtawM  

S  IS   s 

Tiptrm  

8    4    8 

Ibrgnaf.    W.BohefftiQA    .. 

0    8    0 

XknbrUgt  Wea$.  Albion  Hd.  14  10   2 

CImmv  .■......■••......... 

•  IS   s 

FiMfaor... ....... •••••••••. 

so   0  0 

Wm^hmn  ....^^..m 

10    0    0 

Wmrmiiuttr •••...• 

8  10    4 

Wttdom mttd Hear*   ........ 

8  IS  10 

WMimgUm  (Baltp) 

4  14  11 

ITMfJMIan 

S    8  11 

tlTe  Teacher,  c/o  Mr.  Fhll> 
Uiw,8mtvin 

18    0    0 

FkttticMr su 

Mr.       BAwarA 


Parrett. 


1    1  0 


TnrdUf  Bmalk^t 8  Mil 

TtlMrt^ 4   I  6 

WAI.B8. 
Forth, MMamdiarmlhw  •—    I  1*  \ 

SOOTIAND. 

DwhIm.    Auxiliary Oil   0  0 

Mr.  A. Matthew, jut.....    Oil 

Mdinhnr^    AuxSUmij   ....  H  I   i 

Min  Baxter   00  0  0 

W.  A.  ArroU,  &q.,  Olaa- 
ffow,  for  Dr.  Moflkt'a 

MiMion,AMca 10  0  9 

Do.,  forlBdlx i  0  0 

Do.,  for  Japan   5  0  • 

Xlgim,   AnxiUary IB  0  « 

Oiatfow.    Auxiliary    U   i  1 

Elgin  Flaoe  Church 118   0  I 

Central  Mothers'  Meeting 
torOizto'  School,PekU«   8  0  0 

Oramodk,    Aaxilfaiy SO  19  I 

S    0   0 

8    *   » 

Par  Rt9,  B.  A.  Wmtkam  ^ 

DiuffwaU 10  0 

naofermllne  ............  7 14  I 

Galaahida   8  M  S 

I^ockecble 7  IS  < 


IRBIA2a>. 

Lefracy  of  1»e  late  Mr. 
JameaBeckttt 11  00 

par  Baa.  B.  A.  Warakaaa— 
Dahlin 18  18  • 


Mairaaa. 

Nairn  OmfragmUaaaal  OL  .. 


Far  DefidsMiy  in  the  Year  1878-9 — (conHnued), 


llionias  Synsr,  Esq.,  Maadu 

K.  J.  PowoU,  Boq.,  mwaakjt  Sont. 

T.  Ii.  Joneo,  E»q.,  do.... 

O.  A.  Nodes.  Snq. 

A  FrioDd,  Shefllold     ... 

8.  Hsmptno,  Biq.,  Beadfaig 

B.S.»Yentiior     ... 

An  B»  •••         •••        •••        ••« 


•••  ••! 


...  50 

...  30 

...  6 

...  5 

...  5 

...  A 


0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5    0    0 
5    0    0 


w*  OOCM  CnWBliy  Bn.»>.     ...    ...    ... 

Iter.  J.  "W,  Jaaof,  nymptan  ...    .^ 

A  TbaaikattBtiBgf  Jtnej 

Alphft M« 

Mrf.  Lewia^Giifldfoid 
FinS  CIms  of  Tonng  Wi 

8.  8.,  Ashton-widomLjviM 
Mr.  Holdai,  Oofldtad      4. 


•n«         •»• 


•••         •«• 


3 
3 
3 

1 
1 


3  e 

3  0 

«  0 

1  9 

1  0 


1  •  X 

0  10   0 


It  U  requesied  (hat  aU  remiUancee  0/  C^ntrtbutioM  he  made  to  ih»  Bey.  BoiSST 
BoBDraov.  Htmne  Stetdan^,  Mimoa  Eome,  BlomJSM  Stredy  London^  E.C.;  o»d 
ihat  if  tmyjporiiiimofiliuegifUi§dm9Mdf^ 

ih€pUu»  andpmpom  mmfhegivem.    Chefm§  thrndd  le  erased  Bank  of  Sugkndt 
<MidTM^jfiee  Orders madtpaydbh  al  the  Oenered  I^iti  Ojfiee. 


TAns  ft  AuBuoMB,  Pciat«%  ^^^^f^ft  BiSdn^ii^  Qbanoeiy  t^w*^  jj^ffiA/m. 


March,  1880.] 
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Leioeater  Aszittaij'— 
Otftid  0lra0t  M.    .M    .M 
▼jefiibCh.     .«    ^    ^ 

^'A'UHI         ■••         •««  •««  a««  0«9 

liTvptel,  fltealej  OoBg.  Ok. 

Lov«toft      ... 
Lndlov 


•  ••   «••   «•• 


•••   ••• 


8  a 

3  9 

11  0 

1  5 

a  15 

II  0 


•••    ••• 


•••   ••• 


]biiita«,We6katx«at 


•••        •«•        •••       •«•        ••« 


•••        •••        •«•       ••• 

••■        •••        m^m         ••« 


ft 
1 
3 

S 

s 


0 
9 
0 

s 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


HUl  ... 


Itfii^ii  II 

sOwttoa 


•••  •••  •■•  ••■  ••« 

»••  •••  ■••  •••  ••• 

•    •«•  •••  •«•  ■••  ••« 

i«    •••  ••«  •«•  «••  •■■ 

<••  «••  «•«  •••  ■•« 

>••  ••«  •••  •••  ••• 

•••  ••«  •••  ••• 

•«•    ••*  •»•  «••  *•■  ••• 


Varpk 

Xnsiaciree 

3UBsfldd(additioiua) 

Minh4etA     ^ 

Xubior  Oh.  (additiflwl)  .. 

^C^dJcdoaVf  YoolgiATe «    ... 

-'UXSBfln  umm        ...        •«.        •*.        .«■        •.•        ••• 

^*SBvBB  ...        ...        ••.        ..•       ...        ..a        ..« 

•'^^    JUuV  a..  ...  •*•  ...  ...  ...  ••• 

Ke«euiiM».^^f]M,  Wait  dayton  Skeet 

>X«yill9  M.  »M  M«  «M 


5 
S 


S7 
1 
2 


BewMvt  dai*  «f  irighl),  Nbdt  Ifill  Oh.... 

^^^UDBIS         ...      ...      ...      ...      s      ...      ... 


'ORfiVMh  na        .M        ■ 

<Mikm  «......•....•..  

^'■■^•WK  ••«      «••      ••«      ••• 

Oxted,  OvfTtoj  BoAd 

'hmbaij,  aaw  Tuntoidge  Walls    m«    ... 

Role      

fttfltoiL,  fiiimnii  fttriwt 


•••  *• 


••■  •••  ••• 

—  ••«  » > • 

•«  ••■  ••«  »••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

»•         •••         •«•  •••  «aa 


•«•         mm0        ••« 


•••         ••« 


BenfiHtOutleBtrMt 

Wldll  ... 

Bittirt   ... 


So«.. 


*••  ... 
...  ••■  ..«  ... 
*••    ...    ..•    .•• 


...  ...  ... 

...  ...  ... 

...  ...  •«. 

...  ...  ... 

...  ...  mm* 

mmm  ...  *.. 

#..  ••.  ... 

.«.  *..  .«« 


0    0 

0    0 

37    0  11 

10    0    0 

4 

1 

4 

0  10 

0    5 

0  10 

1  0 
0  10 
0  10 

10  12  8 
18  6 
5 
0 
1 
4 

0  10    6 

2  10    0 
18  10 

8  8 
4 
0 
0 
4 

1  IS 
1  4 
I  5 
5  5 
1  11 

4  2  10 

5  0    0 
4  14 
1    1 
8    0 
1    1 


5 
8 
2 
2 


8 

4 
9 
2 


3 
6 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

4 
7 


0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
9 
0 
S 
7 
6 
0 


7 
0 
0 

8 


••«        •••        •••  •■•  •*• 

•••   •••    •••  •••  ■•• 

•••    •••    •••  •••  mmm 

•••  »••  •«• 

••«    ••■    •••    •••  ■■•  ••• 

•••  ••• 

•••  •«•  •■• 


•••    •••    ***«  *** 


StyittB^  KBMiVQrth  Sfcrttt    •••    ••• 

w**li"y     •••    ••«    •••    •••    «•■    •••    «•• 

XtmiOOrtt  •«.        ,,«       «aa       ,««       ,,.       ,,«       «„ 

&y«,  W«UhbtU  Sfcroet      ...    ...    ... 

St.  OohUDb        .M       M*       ••«       mmm 

St.  Helens      ..« 
SandowB...    ^. 
Sawston...      ... 

Seibj 

Sheemess 

Bh<>ffield,  Broom  Park  Oh. 

Oametery  BmA.^     ... 

Shepton  ICallet    ...    ««    ...    •« 

r«  8«m  HiU  Oknrdh      

Per  ICr.  w.  Jones   ...    ...    •••    ... 

Skipton  . 

Slcaford 

Soalh 

Soathi 

Stamford, 

Stand 

Stockporty  Wyoliffla  Oh. 

Stone 

Sunderland,  BtChel  Oh. 

Sutton  Yalsnaa 

Tadlej,  nasr  Baslngaloke ... 


■••       •••       •••  »        •••       «••  ••« 

•••       «••       •••       •*•       ■••       •••  ••• 

wCNKVI^S    •••       •••       •■•  ••• 

•••      •••       •••       «••       ••#      •••  ••• 

OHV  14UI9     •••       a««       •••  ••« 

tm         •••    «••    •••    •••    •••  •■■ 

>•  ••> 

••    «••    •■•    •■•  •■• 

«••  ••• 

■•    •••   •••  ••• 

••a  ••• 

^_  ••    •••    >••    •••    •••  •* 

A  UBilUO        •■•       a*4       *«•       •••       •■•       •••  ■•■ 

The  Qointa    ...    .^    

Theddingwortti    »—    .»    ... 

xTpweo    ...    ...    ...    ..•    •«•    ...    ... 

Tanbcidce  ▼eUs,  Bnmaanel  On. 

Mount  Pleasaat  Oh.      ...    .^    ... 

W  *WJf  ■•«    ••«    «••    •••    mmm         ••m         ■••    •»• 
»••    ••«    •••    •••    ••• 

•  ■•       •#«       •••       a*«       •••       ••« 

WacrinftOBt  WyoliiEB  Oh 

WatloMU  Clarendon  Boad.^    « 

Weedon  and  Floore    ...    m«    .^    ... 

Welttnrbaroiigh  (additional)    

Melton*  1870       

.*«    ...    ...    ... 

.*•    ••.    .«•    ..• 

...    ..•    ...    •*.    .•«    ... 

^TinQSor  tm»    ...    .•*    •••    •••    '••    **• 

rftOMiOw  ..«    ...    ...    ...    •*.    *.• 

WUDeOlL  •*•    ...    ...    •••    ...    ...    •.. 

WolTsihanqyton,  Heath  Tom  Oh. ... 

^TorKsop ...    ••■    .«.    ...    ...    ...    ••. 

WymoMidkaB       ...    ..«    •    •.. 

Yardlfliy  Hastings...    m. 


...  1 

...  2 

...  2 

.-  0 

...  1 

...  5 

...  1 

...  8 

...  1 

...  1 

..  4 

...  5 
8 

...  4 

...  0 

...  4 

...  1 

...  1 


12 
0 

1 

17 
0 

17 
1 

8 

1 
0 
0 
1 

18 
f 

19 
0 
8 


4 
3 
1 
4 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

4> 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
8 


Uttosoter      «. 


Meat  Melton,  1879 

Do.  1880 

Whitby 


...  2 

...  1 

...  8 

...  1 

...  2 

...  1 

...  0 

...  1 

...  1 

...  2 

...  4 

...  1 
6 

...  16 

...  0 

...  2 

...  2 

...  4 

..  2 

...  1 

...  0 

...  0 

...  0 
2 
0 

...  2 

...  1 

...  2 

...  0 

...  0 

...  1 

.-  1 


13    U 
10    0 


5 
0 

10 
1 
1 

10 

17 
1 

11 


0 
0 
0 
8 

8 
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9 
2 

« 


17  11 
1  0 
6    4 

18  9 
10    0 


t 
0 
6 

8 
8 


8 
0 
5 
U 
6 


••         ••• 


10  0 

U  0 

17  4 

8  9 
15  H 
12  0 

1  6 
0  O 

9  4 
12  7 
10  0 

2  2 


VI.-— Contriktiras* 


From  'lb(h  Decenhery  1879,  to  Ib^  Janvary,  1880. 


I  Kov  Welch, 


OX.  S.,per 
U«atfd  .. 


LOKDOir. 


.MO   •    0 


.100    0    0 


H.8«lft. 


.100    0    0 
.100    0    0 


Dr.  7.  J.  Wee* 


SO    •    0 


IRi.  BalMMOf  Oaa-Vmih 
toikclMd 

lCiit1Illla.Siq.»fer  BrftUh 


M   •    0 


SS   •    0 


MOO 


fnVM. 


Mr.  Fool, 


SUalLBtrattefs 

!>•-.    Sw    Baj,    W. 


B. 


If    0    0 

10    0    0 

4    0    0 


lailDwde 

B   0 

▲  Beaior  Cla« Teacher  .... 

5    0 

V  M.  lCan)lea.£sa 

8    0 

I.  8..  Wife  u4  CbiUrai,f«r 

1  10 

J.  Aleaaader,  £eq 

1    1 

J.  miKWlHT.EaQ.    ..••.....■ 

1    1 

B.  TJlUiT.  Fjm.. 

1    1 

W.  WlUiuDM,  Esq 

1    1 

MlM  Banurd,  for   Moflht 
OoHese ......•• 

1    0 

Mn.    HefllBr,    far   Fmuda 

WtHlffni     - ..rt 

0  10 

▲  BkiSBd 

0    S 

XlM  Purmu,  for  Female 
Miaioiu  

0    1 

OiAbmepChopa  7    •    0 


Addi§eomb*.    Xn.Bii]4ea..    e  IS    0 

AntrUv  0    0    4 

BMik4nJkam  Moad  It  U    0 

BiihoptgtUt     ChapH.     May 
OOItoctiOB   4    10 


XlaeKk0ath.    MlMeaWii«ht, 
tor  CoBtnl  Africa t   1   • 

Oamimnmm,   FaikChapolUS  IS   4 

Chritt  Chmrvh,  Wntmiiuttr .  SS  O   0 


CUfMoad son 

B.  Ciapham,  Bk* S   s  0 


Cr99m  Ha.   May  OOUee- 

liott  (additional)   0    S  0 

DvlirkA.  FMt   1    1  « 

T4tUr  Lm$  Chapa   0  IS  S 


i*Al 
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Morhmy  Chapel.  8.  F.  Star- 
key,  Baq.,  a  Kew  Tear*! 
Thaakofferlag  100 


0    0 


lalewortk,  yt.  and  B.,  for 
>'atiTe  Teacher,  Kew 
Quinea 10 


0    0 


Xenaington.  Ladiea'  Mtt- 
•looary  "Worklag  Party, 
for  Female  Klaaioaa......  10 


•    0 


Paddington  Chap0i   14  10    0 

PopUur.  Trinity  Chapel.. «.  13    4  10 


StrfatJutm  HUl.  Ladiea* 
Working  Party,  for  Jin. 
Siterama,  Madraa 10 


0    0 


JTimbUdon 22    1    5 


Legacy  of  the  late  Henry 
».  Wren,  £aq 91  10 


OOUin'RT. 

Atnvidt.  For  Mary  Alnwick, 
Bangalore  (half  year) ....    S  10   0 

A$hton-in-XadMrfield «  11    6 

Smth.    Bobert  Porter,  Esq.    00    0    0 

BtiaU.   lUae  M.  B.  Oreen> 
wood S    0    0 


BttrdUUm 14    5    0 


Bradford.    Anxiliazy 00    0    0 

Brigttoek 1  17  10 

BriaM.    Him  Brewin,   for 
Oirla*Bchool,lCadraa....    0    5    0 


Brixham.    Xn.  Harrey. . . .    0 
Bury  8t.  Xdmunda.  Whiting 


0    0 


Street 
Buxton 


I  19    6 
10    1    0 


0    0 


Cater  Aam«... 10 

Chtlm$/ord.    Mr.   and  Mn. 
W.Pezry 20    0    0 


Chelttnham,    Legacy  of  the 
UteMlM  Wallace 40 


0    0 


Ch*$ttr.  Qneen  Street  Ch. 
Ladiee*  Committee,  for 
Female  Miaaiona   2  12 


Ck$$ttr/Uld 29    2    8 

aettland District 10  19    7 


DiUiAam  and  Oalmpton ....    110    0 
i>o«0lM  (Iile  e/ Jfan) 29  16  11 


JSa$tbtmm9.  For  BiOonina, 
c/o  Rot.  J.  Peane,  Mada- 
gascar   10    0 


Bpiom.   ▲wcUlary  2S   3 


TiMtwaad 19  19    9 


JVeiiM.    Anxlllary  143   9   0 

OelionM  3  14    0 


Ortat  Tarwwuth.  Un.  Bod- 
kin     3    0    0 


aMil4fbti 33  19    • 

Mra.  Btephenaon  and  Mn. 
WiUlamaon'a  Boxes....    13    2 


Saiifaa  Diatriet 89 

Westgate 


7    9 


MtdtmandwiJkt. 
Ch 


Xe/Aam 


6  10    8 

4  IS    9 


BoekliftmtdSgtington.,,,    1  13    f 
Mr. H.Edwards   0  U    0 


JTorlty — 
Fern  Hill  MlisionBoora,4te  17    4 
Mr.H.Donkin 10    0 


JTiiytofi 02  17    1 

Spth*    8    4  10 


Jlktaton 8    4    9 


Iptwieh.    CrownStreet ,...  10  17    8 
Jarrowon-Jifn0 

9K.     A. 


2  17    3 


Xmilworth.    Mils 
Barron 


10    0 


JTirfty  Jfoor«id« 10    3 

Kirihant ..,, 


9    0    0 


iMneathirt,  Wt$t.  Anxlliary  70    0    0 

Leamington.    Clarendon  Ch.    4  19    6 

L»0dt.    Auxiliary 73  10    0 

East  Parade  Ch .  ladies' 
Working    Roclety,    for 
Mrs.  Bice,  Bangalore  ..000 
Mrs.  Jas.  Dodgshnn,  for 
Mn.  Jokes,  Madagascar   0    0   0 


Uvtrpecl.    Mr.  T.  Price,  An: 
China 0    0    8 


JToMm 16  18    7 


Manekttter-' 

Chortton  Boad  Ch.  120    0    0 

Oldham  Road  Ch.,  New- 
ton Heath  Branch  ....    3    3    0 


Maitaek  Bath.    Lady  Glen- 
orchy'sCh 0  10 


JffiMir*.    Mr.  8.  W.  Cobley   10    0 


irtwea9tl§-on'l)pu.    Aox.  ..  31  17  6 

NeweattU'under'Lifmt 13  18  8 

J^ewnham.      Collected     by 

Miss  B.  Wellington 0  16  0 


irewUm-U-WiUow$ 19    7    0 


Nottingham^- 
Friar  Lane  Ch.,  for  Female 

Missions  7    4    0 

J.  J.  Ooodwln,  Esq.,  for 
China 6    8    0 


Oldbwy 7  12    6 

OundU 6  19    7 

PooU.   Skinner  Btreet  .. 


19  14    2 


BoehdaU.    Anxlliary 7  16  3 

Baumotit  Tuar  Bavant.    O. 

Cannings,  Esq 0  10  6 

Bothtrham.   AoxUlary....  122  10  2 

BothtcM  3  17  8 


Bogtton.    Kneesworth  St..  17    0    3 
St.  Ootumh.    A  Friend 6    0    0 


at.  Ba*n'$  Dittriet  38    0  11 

8aJ4 77    0    0 


BearhoroHgh.    Miss  Adams..    1  10    0 
SMham  Sarhoiur    8    8    3 


8*aton.  Monthly  Missionary 
Prayer  Meeting 1 


0    0 


BMIdbti,  nsor  rri^nmoiilA  ,.    1  10    0 
Shtenuu «.  11    6  10 


ShffUld— 
Brightstde,    for    Katire 

AsalstaBt,  c^o  Ber.  P. 

O.  Peake,  Madagascar  .379 
Miss  M.  Roberts   20  0   0 


ShilUngten.    Mr. W.Wells.    1   0  0 

Shrewthwrg.     Abbey  Fore- 
gate  Ch 07   <   6 

Btough  21  14   6 

Boham  16  IS  0 

Southand 11  1«   7 

SpOAg  0   7ft 

Staford 42   ill 


tUokton-Trtnt.  Mr.J.Mor- 
pby    


Ston* 


0   <   0 
t    9   Q 


For  Miss  OeUer^ 
School,  Ooimbatoor 6  II  ft 


Thornton.    W.  L.  Booting, 
Esq {00 


Tipten    .. 
lUthJMd 


2    0V 
7    ft    8 


A'vsrton.    A.Z.,Weber ....   0  4  0 

XblNSS   ..'...... 24   C   0 

Tunhridfio  WoOm.   Aoxfllary  1>  4  9 

Vontnor.    Ber.  T.  Carter  ..    I   1  0 

Wah'JltJd  JH$tri€t ft   ?  0 

Warrington.   Wycliifb  Ch..H»  H  9 

Wettem  JH$triet— 

Per  Ber.  T.  Mann. 
6.  B.,  for  Tanganyika  Mis- 
sion  100  ft  0 

Bradford i4   0  0 

Codford  and  Wylye 8  11  o 

Cersham  2)  U  I 

Holt  0  11  7 

LaYingtOB t   ft  S 

Poole 0  I  0 

Sheraton  S  0  <^ 

Ikowbrldge,Tabenae)e..  21 13  » 

Wtgbridgo   JftftJ 

Wigton U  ft  t 

Witneg.  Un.  Strickland, 
for  Dr.  Thomson's  Medical 
Mission 1   0  0 

WoUmrton 2*0 

Woivorhampton.  Bnow  Hill 
Cli.....„. 41  18  0 

WALB8. 
Brid^tml.  BnglishOong.Ch.   2  IJ 

Brgnhtrian  and  Pontggnm, 
1(0 «  "  } 

Morthgr  JM^.  Market 
BqoareCh. «  "  ' 

Pemhroko  DodL  AlUm 
BqoareCh. *>   *  ' 

PtmbrokoMr:   WeiihAox.  27  1ft  > 
nnbg.    AozUiary ^  ^  * 

TwDFrleoda JWJJ 

Arhnmth ^  "  ' 


March,  1880.^ 
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20'^ 


0>lUtrmmu  We«t  V.  P. 
Cfaorck  Wftlster't  Bible 
CUubaz 0    7 


Ui»iwr^  A  Ptlaid  Ibr 
r-il  !■  MnJMklB**  School* 
Pckia    €00 

/•-^.    norfff  Bobertwm  10   0   0 

11 


eie»fem.   A«xUlar7    45  10 

Egliagtam    Streot   Cmg. 
Ch.  t»  gMim  Mn.  £1- 
■KMir'8 School, Pekln..    <    • 
BO.ftrCeatn]  AMcs..  00    0 
The  Utt  Mlai  Wood SO    0 


)  KneUmSuwirt.  Mn.Toanf    10  0 

Per  B«T.  B.  A  Wareham. 

Carawath 1  18  8 

Coatbtidff« 4    8  1 

Edinburgh 110 

Palkirh 9    8  7 

Heleniborgh 49    4  0 

XnwielbTirgh  0  19  3 

Newport 10  0 

Polmont  8  11  0 

Roaakeen 0  18  1 

BtlrllBg 12    8  0 

Stranraer 4  19  1 

Tllllconltry 0  17  1 


Xsfsi.  v.  P.  Chnrch,  tor 
Uttchiat,  Jan  Sephego, 
<o  Eer.  W.  Aahton,  8. 
Afirka    10    0    0 


lu 


U. p.  Chvreh..    0   5   0 


mSIAKD. 

JhMin.  7.  T.  Mitchell,  Eaq.    2    0    0 
SU^.  Ladiea'Anxlliarjyfor 
Female  MlMionB  8    9    8 


PORTSION'    AND    COLONIAL 

SOCIETIES  AND  MISSION 

STATIONS. 


Cknada,avaph.    0.  Mlckle, 
Esq 10 


4   a 


8»moan    Oontribtitiont,   per 
Dr.  O.  A.  Toner  100    0    0 


ViHoria,  WlndtOX^- 

T.  Scott.Esq 18  19    0 

A  Friend,  per  do 7  17    0 


Per  ReT.  J.  Poremaa,  for  Hyde  Tark 

Chapel,  Demerara. 

Anerley,  ReT.  C.  Latham  . .    0  10  n 

Bvlfait,  Mn. 'Workman  ....    10  0 

BirminKham,P.'\Varden,Esq.   0  ID  0 

Cookatown,J.M.Weir,EMi.    0  10  « 

Dundef;,  J.  Robertson,  Esq.    2  10  o 

Glasgow,  Mr.  James  Sinclair    10  0 

Lelth,  Professor  Hnnter....    1    u  o 


From  16th  January  to  I4tli  February,  1880. 


I.017D0N. 
G.  F.  "Vrute.  £mi 


50    0    0 


S«KlaaMJcBnlaga,Esq 25    0    0 

l>r-  S.  A  HabmfaOB,    for 
(^ttalAMca    10    0    0 


I>  VeaMiT  of  an  Old  Dl- 
wctor 


XaDenia.    Box 


5    0   0 
8    0    0 


ier.  J.  B,  PtcBch,  fbr  Mrs. 
^«M«'s  Boarding  School, 
2lm 1  11    6 

RrBeaawnt  ..............    110 


AlenBaaker 110 


1- 1^  DcTltt,  Esq 110 


'lloere.Bsq 1    1  0 

^»fea,fbrKewOQinea....  1    1  0 

Vr.  Jsmca  Staadman 10  0 

Xt.O.Hardy 0  10  C 

Xr-AKinfdon 0  10  0 


C-  A  Tbankoiftrfng  on  re- 
eorerj  of  a  child  fVom 
Ulaesi   


0    5    0 


CeUecttagSox  at  SlOeorget 

HaU  for  Central  Afilca  ..    0   5  0 

Ckntt  Ckmrth,  WtatmiiuUr .  i»    5  4 

(^«pi— r^rk  Ckmxh    140  19  4 


Ai{«#-    W.  B.  Haborshon, 
Siq 5    0    0 


Em*  Omrt  Ckmrch  1    9    C 


I'wk  Cb.,HarTer  Street 
MIsiion  BaU,  for  Cent. 
Aftka   8    0    0 


Bifhcvu.    AvKBlarr Ill    8  8 

'•flemr    80    1  4 

Prr  Miss  Caff,  ibr  Olxl  in 

Bebsol,Kc70or S  11  0 

Iii*wtrth €  10  4 


/•<^«M.  XMsis  Okmrwk- 
Mn.  Helton.  Ibr  Mr.  Molr- 
hssd's  School,  Shanghai    10   0 
"  ~i,  iter  ditto..    10   0 


/•An 


15    5    0 


KtHiingten.    AnxlUary ....    8    5    0 


Jforvood,  Vppw.  Miss  A. 
Blomfleld,  fbr  Amy 
Blomfleld.ln  Mrs.  Lewis's 
Schools,  BeUary 5 


5    0 


WettminiOtr  Chapil 80 

Wood  Orton 


Legacy  of  the   late  J.   E. 
Fitzgerald,  Esq lOO 


auunfordmn 54    6    3 

SwUtonPturk 0  12    9 


TMinften  Park,  NewConrt 
Church 18    9    0 


ITansfMMl.    ReT.  N.  Hnrry  .220 


0    0 


11    5    1 


Wooltoieh.    Rectory  Place..  81    9    9 

St.    Panl'a    Yonng    Men'a 
Missionary  Society 9  10    0 


0    0 


Tor  FtmnU  MUtioiiu — 

Lady  Reed 110 

Mrs.  Roxburgh 10  0 

<  Mrs.  J.  B.  Russell 0  10  0 

Mrs.  Rlsdon Bennett  ....    0  10  0 

Miss  Bennett,  Canenbnry   0    5  0 

COUNTRY. 

Ahtrgavtrm^.    Castle  Street  14    8  7 

Alton , 39    7  9 

Aiuinyten     Sudbury.     Miss 

Oliford 0    5  0 


AtkerMUnu  22  IB    1 


Maldoek 7  14    5 


Ban5iiiy,^e 81    6  11 

Bamttapis.    Anxlliarj  ....  72  12    1 
BalA.    Mn.WUUama 0    7    6 


Bod/brd— 
Per     Mr.  O.  Oairatben, 
M.Tnmbnll^MlMChiches- 
ter,    for  Mra.  Bryson's 
School,  Hankow 8 


0    0 


AfrMompilMMl 


5    0    0 


Birktnhtad     mtd     Wirral. 
Anziliary 70  14 


BirmimgJum.    Anxlliary  ..121  16    6 
Bolfon  omI  F«m«s«rlA.  Aux.120   0    0 


Bradford,    AnxUlary 50    0    0- 

BraunUm It  IJ  19 


Brifhton,    Auxiliary 40    u    0 

Levacy  of  the  late  James 
Yallance,Esq 270    0    0 

Brutol.    AMackenxie,Eaq.    110 

BurtoH'On'I^tnt 0    6    «• 


Bfworth.  Rer.  R.  Oonld, 
for  Mr.  Oralnge's  "Work, 
Madagascar 5 


0     0 


Ch*tUr4»-8trott 9    7    G 


ChinUf 13    6    0 

CUekhtaton.        Prorldence 
Place  Church 63    9    0 


Cotpti,  Wut, 


7  13    O 

CroHdall 9  14    3 


(hte^fitld.    O.  Knott,  Ekq...    2    ;<    0 
Dartmouth i  11    9 


BtrlY.    Auxiliary 41    0    0 

D<a«.    Per  ReT.  J.  Hewlett    i  U    u 


Douglas,  Z.  of  Man.    Finch 
HiU  Church 10    0    0 


Dudlty  6  13    0 

Dunttabl* 4  19    6 

fjrmetitA.  Mr.  ftMzt.HlBde    4    4    0 


Famhnm.    ReT.  Jcase  Hop- 
wood 1    2 


Favertham 16    4    8 

CoUectedbyMluHiU....    4    9    7 


Fordkam 


6    4     4 


Oomtraal.    OroTe  Chapel  . .  17  12  2- 

Orav«$end — 

H.  WilUams,  Esq 1    1  » 

Mrs.  Williams 0  lo  O 


Si*l{faM  DiMtriet.    AttxlUary  70    4    8 
Legacy  of  the  late  Miss 
Spencer 10   0   0 


JSTarpffi^M 


5    3    » 


Seyttthwrf 11    2    1 

For   New 


Sigh     Bamet. 
Ottlnen 


6  11    » 
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Mottiom, 


a  15  0 
•  00 
6    3    8 


Mmtin§dm9kirt.   Anz M   0   0 

Zmgrma  FmU 7    4    6 

11    7    0 


atm^ford «    7  6 

Ltawumgtam,  Spencer  Btreet  U   0  9 

Lgtentmr.    Aozlllaiy  163  IS  8 

Zima  WaUkmm IS  M  • 


]ll»«KaU7,p«rXn. 
bury,   ftir   Bexluaipan 
Pamale  ficbfool   «.    4  11    0 


jMdhw.    AulUaxy 11  3  7 

MaidfioM*— 

Week  Street  17  1  0 

Weetboroach Ghavck  ....    8  0  0 


MdUem 


•    110 


Mmiukmttr,  AmSOagj  ....Sll    4   4 


0    8 


JTmciwI  (Jbn.).     Auiiluy  7S  18    3 


Btrcet 87    0    0 


JfmtmUon .m 1  14    0 

Oiihmm.    Lefcecyofthelate 


Mr.  Jemee  Oolcnaa 
€hattt  Ongm,, 

Tortitmd 


U    1    8 

»  19  10 

8  16    8 

3    4    7 


Xin^wtod SO  13  10 


Bipem 10  17    S 

Rodidmlt.    Bunford  Chnreh  38  IS    0 


14  16    8 


XoetUr*   Tbe  late  Miei  Her* 
itettB-Blreh 8    0   8 

tmmlbmth.    AulUur 6    8  4 

Sandomt  {lOe  tf  Wight) ....  IBM  1 

8hmnttom,tt$mr  HiUhim.,,,    1  18  0 

t^ipdham.  PerRer.J.Vmv- 


Sonurttt.    A  flfiinpiertelilrn 
Keehanle • 

8<m^Crmk0   

South  OdtendoH 

StofM 

Xh*rJUId,nmrH«1ftton  .... 

TidutMU  ..•..•»■«...•.«... 

Tiptree  

Thr^uugm    ^T.  Sobettoon 

IkutbridiftWeiU.  Albion  Hd. 

Upwrng 

VtKttur • 


0  17    0 


IFarmiiwter • 

Wtedom  and  Jloon 
WtUim§iom  {Salop), 
WutMOUm 


WonUm-impof^Mtm.  StoNe- 
ttTe  Teacher,  c/o  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, Salem  


0  14  0 
18  8 
4    S    • 

3  16    3 

8  18  7 
8  13  S 
8    4    8 

0    8    0 

14  19    3 

8  IS    3 

80    0    0 

10    0    0 

8  18    4 

8  13  10 

4  14  U 
8    8  11 


18    0    0 


WhUOooeg 6  II   0 

Mr. 


Winifmo. 
ParMtt. 


1    I    0 


TardUg  JTetWiifi 6  M  11 

TthorUft 4   I   « 


1  14   0 


WALES. 
Forth,  BkemddaTtiBog  ... 

SOOTIiAND. 

Dtmdee.    AnxlliBrT 941   0  0 

Mr.  A. Matthew Jn.....    0  I  • 

Xdinburgk.    Anxfllarx  ....  84  1  S 

HIM  Baxter   S9  6  0 

W.  A.  AztoU,  Emi->  Olas- 
tfow,  for  Or.  MoJbt's 

MlMion.Africa 10  0  0 

Do.,  for  India S  0  o 

Oc,  for  Japan   5  0  0 

Stgdm.   Anzlliazr »  0  0 

Otaogow.    AnzOiary   U   5  7 

Elgin  Plaoe  Church lU   0  3 

Central  MetherB*  Meetlaf 
foraizla'  SchodpFeking   «  8  • 

Orotnodk.    AnzlUaiT »»  * 

JWroM.    Mr^  Walter  ....   3  a  0 

Nairn  Omgr^atienal  Cft.  ..    «   *  > 


P«rJb«.  B.A. .    .   - 

Dburwall 15; 

Daofermllae '  **  : 

Oalasblela   B  }f  * 

Loehexbie ^  I>  < 

I&BIANP. 
DuUim— 
Legacy  of  tfce  late  Mr-    ,   .  « 
JameaBeckttt »  <>  * 

P*r  Bm.  Jf.  il.  irarrtewr— 
Dublin W"  '' 


jP*or  Df/EcMTiosf  in  the  Year  1878-9 — {continued). 


ThonuM  Bymer,  Esq., 

N.  J.  Powell,  Biiq.,  Bromky,  Kent.. 

T.  Ii.  Jonoe,  Esq.,  do 

G.  A.  Nodes.  Snq.       ...    ... 

A  FriflDd,  Shefllold     

8.  Hampton,  Baq.,  Reading 
B.S.fV8ntiiOT     


...  ... 


.«•  ••• 


...       m— 


.••       ... 


...  50 
...  30 
5 
5 
5 
A 
5 
5 


Q 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


'•  OboI  Ovwcn,  £ia.A.    ...    ...    ... 

Iter.  J.  "W.  Jamep,  nymptoa  ...    ... 


«.•   ••• 


A  ThuikofleruiiCy  Janey 

Aipon      ...    ...    ..«    M*    ...     ...    •••    ••• 

Mrf.  Lewis,  GuildfiHEd      
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Sit  J0]^^8  Pemo»  ai  t^e  6»st  ^attu  fap* 

I. — ^Introductory. 

Th£  last  Buffexixigs  are  over;  the  sacred  head  is  bowed;  and  the 
▼orld's  Hedeemer  hangs  lifeless  on  the  cross.  That  same  afternoon 
two  secret  disciples,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodenms,  with  the 
governor's  permission,  take  the  body  down  from  the  cross,  and  having 
washed  it  from. blood  and  dust,  and  wrapped  it  in  fine  linen  with  a 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  spices  in  the  folds,  they  place  it  in  a  new 
tomb,  hewn  oat  of  the  rock,  la  a  garden  close  by,  and  blocking  np  the 
entrasce  in  the  usual  manner,  by  a  large,  closely-fitting  stone,  they  go 
their  way.  The  Galilean  women  mark  the  spot,  and  see  how  the  body 
IB  laid,  and  then  return  that  they  may  prepare  spices  and  ointment 
to  embalm  Him.  Afterwards,  on  the  representation  of  the  Jewish 
rulers,  who  were  haimted  by  the  recollection  of  words  that  He  had 
spoken  about  rising  again  the  third  day,  the  stone  is  officially  sealed 
and  a  guard  of  Boman  soldiers  placed  over  it,  to  make  snre  that  no 
one  should  remove  the  body  and  then  give  out  that  He  was  risen  from 
the  dead.  There  is  a  tone  of  unconscious  sarcasm  in  Pilate's  words, 
authorizing  the  guard,  '^  Gk)  your  way ;  make  it  cia  sure  as  ye  can." 

The  Sabbath  passes— a  day  doubly  Sabbatic  that  year,  being  both 
the  day  of  weekly  rest  and  the  first  day  of  the  Paschal  Feast ;  and 
veiy  eaarly  in  the  momiog  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  there  is  a  great 
earthquake ;  an  angel  descends,  with  countenance  like  lightning  and 
raiment  white  as  snow,  and  rolls  back  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre ;  the  Boman  sentinels  tremble  and  become  as  dead  men ; 
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and  without  a  single  human  watcher  looking  on,  the  ''  mightj  Victor  " 
comes  forth  from  the  dark  prison-house  where  He  had  lain — ^for  it  was 
not  possible  that  the  bands  of  death  should  hold  Him.*  It  is  the  first 
stage  in  His  exaltation  to  supremedominiony  according  to  the  word  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  '*  God  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and  set  Him  at  His 
own  right  hand  in  the  heayenly  places,  £Eir  above  all  principality  and 
power  and  might  and  dominion  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come,  and  hath  put 
all  things  under  His  feet,  and  gave  Him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things 
to  the  Church,  which  is  His  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all 
in  all." 

Everywhere  throughout  the  New  Testament  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  from  the  dead  is  set  forth  as  a  fact  According  to  the  plain 
reading  of  the  record,  it  is  no  chef  cPoBuvn  of  idealism  aid  love, 
no  passionate  and  glorious  delusion  to  which  the  forlorn  disciples 
clung  for  consolation  amidst  the  infinite  miseries  of  life ;  but  an  his- 
torical fact  precisely  as  the  Crucifixion  was  ona  *'  With  great  power  " 
gave  the  apostles  witness  to  it,  as  a  fact  that  lay  within  their  personal 
knowledge,  that  accorded  with  the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  that  carried 
in  it  a  Divine  announcement  and  assurance  of  mercy  to  sinners.  They 
never  hesitate  nor  falter  in  their  testimony,  and  even  the  fear  of  death 
cannot  seal  their  lips.  Wherever  they  go,  and  whomsoever  they  ad- 
dress, the  soul  of  their  message  is  **  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  j " 
they  proclaim  that  the  Crucified  is  the  Risen  One ;  and  they  preadi 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in  His  name.  Their  gospel  is  as  much 
the  gospel  of  the  resurrection  as  it  is  the  gospel  of  the  incarnation 
and  the  cross.  (Compare  Acta  ii.  22-36;  iiL  13-19;-  iv.  10-12; 
V.  30-32;  X,  36-43;  xiiL  26-41;  xviL  31;  xxii  6-10;  xxiv.  21; 
xxvi  8,  22,  23.) 

It  is  the  same  in  their  Epistles  :  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesas 
is  everywhere  assumed ;  it  is  used  for  instruction,  motive,  inspiration 
of  hope ;  it  is  interwoven  throughout  the  whole  texture  of  their  doc- 
trine. It  is  obviously,  even  at  first  glance,  a  fact  of  most  command- 
ing import ;  we  instinctively  feel  that  it  vouches  for  and  certifies  all 
the  claims  made  by  Jesus.    It  is  God's  reply  to  the  world's  deed  in 

*  A  twofold  form  of  speech  is  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  at  one  time  it 
is  the  ritinff,  and  at  another  time  the  raUing  of  Jesns  from  the  dead — ^the  latter 
preponderating  in  the  Bpistles  :  He  is  both  the  liaised  and  the  Risen  One^ 
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cradfjing  His  Soil  .  It  is  the  key  to  much  that  was  mysterious  both 
in  word  and  institution  under  the  former  dispensation.  It  is  the 
great  miracle  or  sign  of  the  new  covenant  It  is  the  necessary 
seqaence  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer,  apart  from  which 
ihej  are  unintelligible.  It  carries  in  it  the  assurance  of  salvation — of 
nn  foigiren,  death  vanquished,  the  curse  repealed,  life  eternal  be- 
stowed as  the  gift  of  perfect  love.  All  previous  Divine  action  leads 
up  to  it,  and  it  becomes  the  seed  of  all  future  history.  With  this 
one  fact  the  Christian  system  as  a  whole  stands  or  falls — as  the 
New  Testament  writers  affirm,  and  as  is  clearly  perceived  by  the 
assailants  of  the  Gospel  to-day,  who  are  bending  their  utmost  energies 
to  disprove  it  or  throw  it  into  doubt.*  Their  other  assaults  are 
labour  lost  till  this  stronghold  is  taken. 

"  If  Christ  be  not  risen  " — what  then  ]  Then  for  one  thing  the 
apostles  are  false  witnesses,  and  the  Christian  Church  is  founded  on 
a  fraud  :  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  maintain  that  they  were  honest 
men  deluded  by  appearances.  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen,"  all  other 
alleged  risings  are  fables ;  the  reign  of  death  is  unbroken  ;  as  regards 
the  future  we  are  just  where  the  ancient  heathen  were,  with  nothing 
to  £a]l  back  upon  but  guesses  and  vague  yearnings  which  reason  does 
nothing  to  confirm ;  even  the  cold  doctrine  of ''  the  immortality  of  the 
^nl  **  is  reduced  to  a  doubtful  conjecture,  f     **  If  Christ  be  not  risen," 

^  The  admitted  and  indubitable  faots  to  be  accounted  for  are  these :  Jesus 
wu  erueified ;  was  buried  ;  lay  in  the  grave  till  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
when  Eli  body  disappeared  ;  His  former  companions  saj  that  they  saw  Him. 
^Te  afterwards  ;  they  stake  their  lives  for  the  truth  of  their  affirmation ;  and  a 
■ociety  which  continues  to  the  present  day  is  founded  on  their  testimony.  These- 
&ra  &ct8  beyond  invalidation.    They  have  been  aooouoted  for  in  various  ways  : 

(1)  The  disciples  stole  the  body,  and  then  gave  out  that  .He  was  risen.    This 
theory  has  now  no  advocate.    It  is  not  merely  untenable,  but  admits  too  much. 

(2)  He  was  not  really  dead,  but  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  &om  which  recovering 
Qe  ctept  forth,  and  showed  Himself  to  His  disciples,  afterwards  dying  of  His- 
vounds.  As  Godet  says,  "Strauss  has  onoe  for  all  executed  justice  on  this 
hypothesis."  (3)  The  disciples  were  visionaries,  imposed  upon  by  their  own 
excited  imaginations,  or  there  was  some  spiritual  manifestation  made  to  them., 
"^theory  does  not  account  for  the  empty  tomb.  (4)  The  whole  story  is  a 
foigery  or  mythical  development  of  later  times.  How  then  account  for  the 
la&goige  of  the  universally  admitted  epistles  of  Paul,  or  for  the  exlBtence  of 
tb  Christian  Church  P  (5)  Lastly,  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  is  true,  that  after 
His  death  on  the  cross,  Jesus  appeared  to  them,  risen  from  the  dead. 

t  Compare  Aristotle  "On  the  Soul,"  iii.  6;  Cicero's  "Tusoulan  Questions,** 
^}oki. ;  sad  the  weird  story  of  Er,  the  Famphylian,  in  the  end  of  Plato's 
**Bepublic." 
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the  Christian  preacher  has  no  better  messa^  for  a  world  in  darkness 
and  miserj  than  the  heathen  moralist  had,  and  oar  faith  as  ChristiBn 
men  is  rain,  being  without  foundation  and  without  power.  "  If  Christ 
be  not  risen/'  we  are  still  in  our  sins,  just  as  we  were  before ;  the 
Christian  salvation  is  a  mere  chimera ;  Jesus  Christ  has  brought  us 
no  deliverance  from  their  curse,  no  righteousness,  no  reconciliation 
to  God,  no  peace.  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen,"  they  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  Him  are  perished ;  whatever  be  the  doom  of  sin,  thej 
are  undergoing  it ;  they  died  trusting  in  One  who  could  not  save 
tbem.  '*  If  Christ  be  not  risen,"  then  we  lose  one  of  the  mightiest 
inspirations  of  life,  that  which  is  drawn  from  *^  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come ; "  and  we  lie  open  to  the  full  force  of  the  temptation  to 
pursue  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  according  to  the  Epicurean  madm, 
^'  Let  us  eat  and  drink ;  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

On  the  other  hand,  accept  the  apostolic  testimony,  "  But  now  is 
Ohrist  risen  from  the  dead,"  and  consequences  follow  whose  reach 
.<>annot  be  calculated.  The  whole  revelation  of  God  presented  in  the 
Gospel,  touching  His  character.  His  relation  to  us.  His  righteousness 
and  grace.  His  living  action  in  the  universe,  His  method  of  rule,  is 
attested  by  the  fact.  The  mysteries  of  being  are  not  indeed  solved ; 
for  finite  minds  no  solution  is  possible ;  but  the  whole  domain  of 
thought  and  life  is  illumined,  and  our  deepest  questions  have  a  satisfying 
answer.     Take  such  questions  as  the  following  by  way  of  example : — 

Who  is  Jesus  Christ?  This  is  the  foremost  question  to-day,  and 
there  is  none  greater.  It  touches  the  right  of  empire  over  all  human 
souls.  The  answer  to  it  bears  vitally  on  our  whole  belief,  hopes,  and 
moral  conduct  The  Man  of  Sorrows,  who  was  so  lowly  and  meek, 
so  patient,  so  strong,  so  magnanimous,  so  pitiful  and  gracious,  who 
showed  forth  so  simply  and  wonderfully  the  love  and  truth  of  the 
eternal  Father,  whom  His  followers  represent  as  the  only  refuge  and 
hope  of  sinful  men,  who  has  so  captivated  hearts  in  every  age  that 
thousands  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  Him,  and  thousands  more 
would  have  done  the  same  if  He  had  bidden  them,  and  who  to-day 
rules  a  grander  empire  by  His  love  than  earth  ever  saw — who  is 
He  1  Is  He  only  one  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs — ^perhaps  the 
foremost — His  title  to  dominion  being  the  sublimity  of  His  self- 
sacrifice,  or  is  He  higher  still )  His  rising  tells.  He  is  '^  declared," 
marked  out,  defined,  to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
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dead.  It  is  impossible  to  admit  the  fact  of  the  resurrectioD,  of  which 
the  penonal  rising  of  Jesus  is  the  firstfruits  and  type,  without 
thereby  admitting  all  His  mighty  claims. 

He  shed  His  blood  for  '<  the  remission  of  sins  " — He  ''  suffered  for 
nnfly"  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God — ^He  is 
"set  forth"  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice; — does  His  sacrifice  avail  1 
Has  God  accepted  it  1  And  may  I,  a  sinner,  approach  the  Throne  of 
Righteousness  and  obtain  mercy  1  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the 
Answer.  ''  He  was  delivered  on  account  of  our  offences,  and  was  raised 
sgaia  on  account  of  our  justification.''  His  death  was  due  to  our  sins 
^His  resurrection  to  God's  justifying  act,  who  ^^  calleth  those  things 
which  be  not  as  though  they  were/'  and  who  views  all  believers  of  all 
time  as  '<  in  Him.''  God,  who  ''  brought  Him  again  from  the  dead,'' 
has  manifested  Himself  to  be  '<  the  God  of  peace/'  He  ''  raised  Him 
Qp  from  the  dead  and  gave  Him  glory,  that  our  faith  and  hope  might 
be  in  God." 

What  is  our  life  on  earth  meant  to  be  9  The  very  idea  of  it  is 
this :  "BisxN  with  Christ."  Here  is  what  the  Gospel  names  ''  life 
eternal,"  the  life  that  is  in  the  risen  Son  of  God.  It  is  no  mere  hope 
of  the  future,  gleaming  beyond  the  mists  of  time  and  the  valley  of 
death-shadow,  like  a  star  seen  through  the  rift  of  a  cloud  or  the  har- 
bour-light seen  across  the  foaming  billows;  but  (though  as  yet  '* hidden'' 
in  its  real  glory)  a  present  possession  and  enjoyment.  There  lies  a 
grave  between  us  and  the  old  life.  Bisen  with  Christ,  we  are  but 
lingeiing  for  a  little  while  amidst  the  scenes  and  occupations  of  earth, 
ia  solemn  and  glad  anticipation  of  the  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed. 
The  idea  of  our  life  is  thus  an  unspeakably  noble  one,  corresponding 
not  only  to  the  greatness  of  our  endowments  and  potentialities,  but 
also  to  what  we  see  in  Christ :  "  because  as  He  is,  so  are  we  in  this 
world." 

What  is  the  power  wherein  such  a  life  is  to  be  sustained  ?  It  is 
that  same  power  which  the  Father  manifested  in  Christ ''  when  He 
raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and  set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places."  Our  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  our  re- 
newal of  heart  and  will,  our  transformation  of  character,  our  sonship 
in  the  family  of  God,  our  gratitude,  our  love,  our  reverence,  our 
celestial  aspirations,  our  new  obedience,  our  ability ''  to  do  all  things," 
our  security  against  falling,  our  hope  of  being  at  last  presented 
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'<  faultless  before  the  presence  of  the  glory''  of  our  Saviour-God 
— ^in  short,  our  whole  new  life  as  Christian  men — all  is  due  to  the 
working  of  that  same  omnipotent  death-conquering  power,  within 
our  breasts,  that  came  forth  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

What  is  God's  purpose  concerning  His  redeemed  %  What  does  He 
intend  for  them  %  They  are  endowed  with  capacities  that  seem  well- 
nigh  boundless ;  their  spiritual  nature  is  just  blossoming  out  into  the 
promise  of  eternal  beauty ;  vistas  of  illimitable  progression  are  open- 
ing up  to  their  view ;  they  breathe  and  think  as  immortals :  when 
suddenly,  by  a  frost,  a  fever,  a  breath  of  poisoned  air,  or  some  little 
accident  which  no  one  could  have  foreseen,  it  is  all  cut  short ;  they 
go  down  to  the  grave  and  death  shall  feed  on  them.  Is  this  the  goal 
toward  which  we  are  moving  1  Is  this  the  summing  up  of  those 
strange  yearnings  and  aspirations  of  our  souls,  of  those  energies  that 
seem  deathless,  of  those  thoughts  that  wander  through  etemiiyf 
Does  it  all  end  in  darkness,  and  coldness,  and  corruption,  a  winding- 
sheet  and  a  ooiHn  and  a  chamber  of  clay  1  God's  full  answer  is  given 
in  Jesus,  who  Sa  the  Revealer  of  the  eternal  purpose,  and  to  whose 
image  we  are  destined  to  be  conformed.  ''  As  Jesus  died  and  rose 
again,  even  so  them  also  who  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with 
Him."  "  Every  one  in  his  own  order  ;  Christ  the  first  fruits,  after- 
wards they  that  are  Christ's  at  His  coming."  ''  The  dead  in  Christ " 
with  one  glad  triumphant  shout,-^not  one  of  them  ''  lost,"  or  left  be- 
hind in  the  sunless  realms  of  the  grave, — shall  rise,  to  enter  upon  their 
eternal  heritage  of  glory.  The  least  that  we  can  say,  therefore,  is 
this :  Because  He  lives,  we  shall  live  also.  The  boundary  set  by 
death  proves  to  be  the  outer  frontier  of  the  eternal  kingdom ;  life 
and  immortality  are  brought  iuto  light ;  we  are  the  '^  sous  of  God,  and 
it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  when  He 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shaU  see  Him  as  He  is." 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  having  given  Himself  a  sacrifice 
for  our  sins,  and  having  risen  from  the  dead,  it  only  remained  for 
Jesus  that  He  should  ascend  to  the  place  of  dominion  assigned  Him 
as  Mediator  at  His  Father's  right  hand.  But  instead  of  doing  so.  He 
continued  forty  days  on  earth,  holding  occasional  intercourse  with  His 
former  friends,  making  disclosures  to  them,  and  conferring  powers  upon 
them  which  would  have  been  premature  at  an  earlier  season ;  and 
only  at  the  end  of  that  time  He  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany, 
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and  there  was  parted  from  them  and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of 
their  sight.  I  camiot  help  thinking  that  we  have  dwelt  too  exclu- 
areLy  on  the  mere  evidential  value  of  this  period,  instead  of  regarding 
it  as  the  transition  to  the  life  celestial.  HLs  appearances  during  the 
forty  days  were  indeed  ''infallible  proofs  "  that  He  lived  again,  and 
therefore  "  infallible  proofs  "  that  the  Gospel  is  true ;  but  they  were 
something  more ;  they  were  also  disclosures  of  what  He  is.  We 
know  Him  through  His  career  as  the  Man  of  sorrows,  traced  by  the 
hand  of  the  four  evangelists ;  we  know  Him  still  more  fully  through 
these  manifestations  which  He  madeof  Himself  after  His  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  My  aim  in  the  remarks  that  follow  is  not  to  exhibit 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Gospel  account  deserves  credence,  to  justify 
it  before  the  tribunal  of  modem  scientific  culture,  or  to  use  it  for 
Christian  evidence,  but  simply  to  read  afresh  the  record  of  these 
crovning  disclosures  of  the  Eternal  Life  in  its  radiant  and  stainless 
beauty. 

Instead  of  attempting — what  seems  to  me,  owing  to  the  fragmen- 
tarinees  of  the  accounts,  an  impossible  as  well  as  profitless  task — to 
dovetail  the  notices  of  the  Risen  Life  by  the  four  evangelists  into  one, 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  and  harmonious  history,  it  will  be  more 
satiafiictory  to  take  up  a  single  narrative  and  to  examine  it  by  itself, 
keying  in  view  the  principle  which  guides  the  writer  in  what  he  tells 
08;  and  for  this  purpose  I  select  the  narrative  put  forth  by  the 
evangelist  John.  It  is  very  simple  and  childlike,  and  has  an  inimi- 
table air  of  good  faith.  The  evangelist  is  not  careful  to  press  or  even 
to  suggest  the  question,  '*  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredi- 
ble with  you  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  1 "  as  if  some  argument 
or  apology  were  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  bis  testi- 
mony ;  he  writes  as  if  he  quite  expected  to  be  believed — as  if  the 
things  he  narrates  were  quite  in  keeping  with  what  he  has  previously 
told — and  as  if  no  assurance  or  farther  evidence  were  required  to 
procure  them  credit.  While  the  narrative  as  to  its  expression  is 
ample  in  the  extreme,  it  contains  very  profound  meanings,  which 
snpply  an  answer  for  the  meek  and  lowly  to  some  of  the  gravest 
questions  of  the  hearty  if  not  of  the  intellect.  If  we  cannot  fathom 
these  meaningH,  we  may  at  least  gaze  down  into  their  luminous 
depths,  James  Culross. 
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^abapsraPT  a«b  its  Pitsions. 

Nowhere  in  the  entire  liiBtory  of  Christianity  has  the  andent 
saying  been  more  yenfied  than  in  Madagascar,  ^'  The  blood  of  the 
martyra  is  the  seed  of  the  Church."  We  most  go  back  to  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity  to  find  any  instance  of  such  prolonged  and  sys- 
tematic persecution  on  the  one  hand,  met  on  the  other  with  such 
constancy,  even  unto  death,  and  crowned  with  such  glorious  issues. 

A  brief  review  of  the  remarkable  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  in  that  island,  is  necessary  to  enable  az^y  one  to  appreciate 
the  full  significance  of  the  peaceful  and  rapid  revolution  it  is  now 
producing. 

Christian  Missions  are  represented  on  the  island  by  five  societies. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  (Gospel  commenced  a 
mission  on  the  east  coast  at  Tamatave,  in  1864,  which  has  since  been 
extended  to  the  south  and  north-east.  It  has  also  about  ten 
missionaries  and  several  lady  workers  in  and  around  the  capital,  who 
give  much  attention  to  education  and  nursing. 

A  small  Norwegian  Mission  was  commenced  in  1866.  Its  mission- 
aries now  number  twenty,  who  are  located  in  the  capital  and  to  the 
south  of  the  Betsileo  province.  Some  of  them  have  recently  been 
withdrawn  from  the  south-west  and  west  coasts,  on  account  of  the 
hostility  of  the  people  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate. 

The  Koman  Catholics  labour  in  the  central  province  of  Imerina, 
on  the  east  coast,  and  have  a  strong  mission  in  the  Betsileo  country. 

The  Friends'  Foreign  Missionary  Association  commenced  its  work 
at  Antananarivo  in  1867.  It  has  now  ^ye  or  six  European  agents. 
Their  sphere  extends  four  or  five  days'  journey  to  the  south-west, 
where  they  have  109  congregations,  17,000  adherents,  and  some 
admirable  schools.  They  labour  in  happy  co-operation  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society,    It  is  of  the  latter  we  shall  especially  write. 

The  first  two  missionaries  of  this  Society  arrived  in  1818,  but  in  a 
few  weeks  one  of  them,  the  wife  of  each,  and  two  children,  fell  viotims 
to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  season.  The  solitary  survivor  retired  to 
the  Mauritius,  but  with  a  noble  and  unsubdued  spirit  returned  in 
1820,  and  under  happier  auspices  reached  the.  capital,  where  he  com- 
menced a  school  with  only  three  scholars.     How  the  number  grew  by 
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the  &Yoiir  of  the  aagacioiiB  kiog,  how  many  scliools  were  established 

and  usefol  arts  introduced  by  successive  missioneries,  cannot  now  be 

UMf*  but  in  1828,  when  Radama  died,  there  were  thirty-two  schools  in 

wliich  about  4,000  pupils  were  receiving  a  Christian  education ;  some 

thousands  having  passed  through  the  schools.     The  Gospel  had  been 

Bude  widely  known  by  preaching,  conversation,  and  the  translation 

of  many  books  of  Scripture.     Between  one  and  two  thousand  persons 

QBoally  met  for  worship  in  the  two  city  congregations;  but   none 

had  openly  received  the   Christian  faith.     In  1831    twenty-eight 

were  baptized,  and  many  seemed  disposed  to  foUow  their  example, 

bat  toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  first  mailed  indication  of  the 

Queen's  policy  was  seen  when  the  baptism  of  a  number  of  soldiers  and 

•cholan  was  prohibited.     Her  distrust  of  the  new  faith  unhappily 

deepened,  until  in  1835,  in  the  presence  of  100,000  of  her  subjects, 

Christian  worship,  baptism,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  any 

icte  distinctly  Christian,  were  prohibited,  on  pain  of  fine,  imprison- 

Bient^  or  death.     Four  hundred  officers  were  reduced  in  rank  for 

aasomed  offences  against  these  laws,  and  about  2,000  persons  were 

fined ;  but  large  numbers  declined  to  comply  with  the  edict.    Most  of 

the  missionaries  left  in  that  fatal  year,  and  the  remaining  two  came 

away  in  1836.     The  last  few  months  of  their  residence  were  spent  in 

aeereily  encouraging  their  converts,  and  in  translating  and  printing 

the  Old  Testament  and  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  and  before  they  left, 

copies  of  these  and  other  Christian  books  were  put  into  faithful  hands, 

whilst  many  more  were  secretly  buried.     At  that  time  not  more  than 

200  persons  had  been  baptized ;  but  the  number  well  affected  toward 

Christianity  was  considerable,  and  about  30,000  had  learnt  to  read,  most 

of  whom  possessed  Christian  books.     It  was  supposed  that  the  royal 

edict  and  the  departure  of  the  missionaries  would  lead  the  people  to 

give  up  "  the  praying,"  and  great  was  the  surprise  and  indignation 

when  it  was  disoovered  that  large  numbers  held  fast  the  profession  of 

their  faith,  and  were  even  zealous  in  teaching  it  to  others.    The 

following  passage,  from  a  letter  secretly  conveyed  to  one  of  the  mis- 

tionaries  after  his  departure,  reveals  the  hidden  life  of  these  noble 

snfferers  for  conscience'  sake : — "^We  have  opportunities  of  meeting  on 

the  mountains.     We  have  also  three  services  in  the  capital  during 

•  "  The  Martyr  Church  of  Madagascar."    By  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis.     Publiahed 
by  8now  and  Co.,  LondoD. 
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the  week,  after  sunset  Our  meetings  are  large,  through  the  diligence 
of  the  disciples  in  conversation,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  All  the 
Christians  here  are  teaching  others  to  read ;  there  are  ten  learning 
with  one  friend,  six  with  another,  and  the  number  is  increasing." 
Sometimes  they  travelled  twenty  miles  to  one  of  their  midnight 
gatherings.  The  subsequent  history  of  this  martyr  Church,  until  the 
death  of  the  Queen  in  1861,  forms  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  touch- 
ing episodes  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  Christianity.  Four 
were  burnt  to  death,  seventeen  were  hurled  to  destruction  from  a  lofty 
precipice.  Many  were  stoned  to  death ;  a  large  number  were  speared, 
and  still  more  were  subjected  to  the  poisonous  tangena  ordeal ;  157 
were  manacled  with  chains  so  heavy  that  few  survived ;  many  were 
enslaved,  and  yet  more  imprisoned  and  fined.  Numbers  fled  for  safety 
to  distant,  solitary  dwellings,  and  to  the  forests,  not  a  few  of  whom  fell 
victims  to  the  privations  they  had  to  endure.  Mr.  Ellis  estimates 
that  there  were  10,000  who  suffered  in  various  ways ;  and  the  noble- 
ness of  their  faith  was  attested  by  the  infrequency  of  treachery  or 
apostacy,  and  the  boldness  and  persistency  with  which  the  truth 
was  taught  to  others.  ''Amid  all  this  the  word  of  the  Lord 
grew  and  multiplied."  The  number  of  the  Christians  was  estimated 
by  some  of  their  leaders  in  1856  to  be  about  8,000,  and  when 
Mr.  Ellis  arrived  in  1862,  he  ascertained  that  there  were  in  and 
near  the  capital  7,000,  of  whom  1,200  were  communicants.  How 
the  numbers  grew  in  1865  to  16,000 ;  in  1866  to  18,000 ;  in  1867 
to  23,000  j  in  1868  to  87,112  adherents,  with  7,066  communi- 
cants, 20  pastors  and  437  preachers  and  teachers,  we  can  only  sum- 
marily state.  We  must  pass  over  the  dangers  that  threatened  the 
Christian  Church  during  the  brief  reign  of  Badama  II.,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Queen  Rasoheriaa.  Their  policy  was  on  t^e  whole  favourable 
to  Christianity.  Missionary  labour  was  resumed  in  1862,  and  since 
that  date  has  been  steadily  widening  its  sphere  and  increasing  its 
efficiency.  But  it  is  only  since  the  accession,  in  1868,  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  Kanavalona,  that  religious  freedom  has  been  assured.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  her  coronation,  instead  of  the  emblems 
of  heathenism,  the  Bible  was  placed  at  her  side,  whilst  around  the 
canopy,  beneath  which  she  sat  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  were  the 
words — **  Glory  be  to  God  ; "  '*  Good-will  among  men ; "  "  On  earth 
peace ;"  "  God  shall  be  with  us.'*  These  were  no  empty  words.    The 
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policy  of  the  (JoTemment  has  ever  been  true  to  them.  The  Prime 
l^Giiister,  the  husband  of  the  Queen,  shortly  after  attended  Christian 
wGEflidp  in  the  presence  of  more  than  2,000  people.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  jear,  the  Qaeen  herself  was  present  at  the  opening  of  a  church 
erected  in  memory  of  the  martyrs,  and  early  in  1869,  she  received 
Christian  baptism.  The  burning  of  the  national  idols  speedily  fol- 
lowed,  and  then  the  people  in  numerous  towns  and  villages  committed 
their  idols  to  the  flames,  built  chapels  all  over  Imerina,  and  became 
eager  for  missionaries,  schoolmasters,  and  books. 

Since  then,  in  spite  of  some  reverses  and  dangers^  the  progress 
made  has  been  great,  as  the  following  facts  will  show. 

At  the  dose  of  last  year,  twenty-nine  English  mission  agents  re- 
piesented  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Aissociated  with  these  were 
eighty-four  native  pastors  and  educational  evangelists,  and  about 
2,800  assistant  preachers.  Doubtless,  the  exigencies  of  rapidly  in- 
creasiiig  Christian  work  have  led  to  the  employment  of  many  whose 
zeal  is  most  commendable,  but  whose  attainments  are  very  limited. 

Host  of  these  labourers  are  stationed  in  the  capital  and  the  ruling 
proTince  of  Imerina ;  while  a  few  of  them  are  in  our  districts  among 
the  Betsileo,  about  200  miles  south  of  Antananarivo.  There  is  only 
one  European,  with  a  small  band  of  assistants,  in  the  new  Sihanaka 
miasbn  to  the  north,  where  there  are  thirty-one  churches.  One  is  in 
the  Iboina  province,  on  the  north-west  coast,  where  there  are  twelve 
or  fourteen  churches. 

On  the  east  coast,  north  and  south  of  Tamatave,  there  are  many 
Christians,  but  unhappily  no  missionaries  to  superintend  them,  and 
it  is  to  the  honour  of  the  native  church  in  the  capital,  that  it 
has  repeatedly  sent  evangelists  to  distant  tribes  in  the  north-east, 
and  south-east.  The  Christian  congregations  under  the  charge 
of  the  Society  number  1,088,  and  the  baptized  population  233,188, 
of  whom  68,299  are  church  members.  There  are,  however,  tens  of 
thousands  willing  to  be  baptized;  and  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  missionariea  is  to  restrain  converts  from  church  membership 
until  their  conception  of  its  responsibility  is  greatly  elevated. 
There  is  a  college  at  Antananarivo  for  the  training  of  pastors  and 
evangelists,  which  is  presided  over  by  two  European  missionaries  and 
two  native  assistants.  There  are  two  good  normal  schools,  with 
training  schools,  a  girls'  central  school,  a  printing  press,  and  ten 
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ohurohes;  and  the  light  is  spreading.  Beferzing  to  the  country 
districts,  the  last  report  of  the  misBion  says :— ''  The  general  character 
of  ihe  agencies  at  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract 
in  the  last  general  printed  report.  *  A  yisit  to  any  of  these  stations 
shows  at  once  the  wonderful  changes  that  have  been  wrought  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  model  chapel  and  school-room,  the 
improved  style  of  native  houses,  the  day-school,  containing  perhaps 
from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  children,  the  orderly  and  attentiye 
congregations  on  Sundays,  the  clean  dresses  and  lambas  of  both 
parents  and  children,  are  all  indications  of  progress  most  pleasing  to 
those  who  are  anxious  for  the  spiritual  and  social  well-being  of  the 
people.'  *'  The  schools  of  the  Society  number  as  many  as  784,  in  which 
there  are  45,000  scholars,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  great  seal 
in  spreaduig  the  Gospel,  and  in  chapel  building. 

Two  native  Missionary  Societies  send  their  agents  to  far  distant 
tribes.  Several  of  the  older  churches  have  as  many  as  109,  80,  37, 
congregations  under  their  care ;  and  the  desire  for  structures  superior 
to  those  in  which  they  have  hitherto  assembled  is  very  great.  Had 
buildings  thatched  with  grass  or  rushes,  are  giving  place  to  brick 
buildings  having  glass  windows  and  tiled  roofs.  ''  Mr.  Fool,  the 
missionary  architect,  is  besieged  for  plans  for  new  country  chapels, 
and  for  professional  help  in  the  building  of  them."  The  people 
contribute  liberally  for  these  purposes. 

The  awakened  religious  life  of  the  people  is  powerfully  afiecting 
their  social  and  political  institutions.  The  policy  of  the  Qovemment  is 
humane,  noble,  and  enlightened,  and  reforms  are  introduced  with 
quite  as  much  rapidity  as  the  people  can  bear — ^prepared  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are  in  the  central  provinces  for  great  innovations.  A  glance 
at  recent  events  will  show  this.  Slavery  was  abolished  more  than  two 
years  ago.  The  inveteracy  of  selfishness  and  ignorance  impedes  the 
accomplishment  of  so  just  and  benevolent  a  design,  and  the  sincerity 
of  the  proclamation  has  been  very  unnecessarily  questioned ;  but  the 
missionaries  unite  in  saying,  ''  There  is  at  present  not  the  least  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  in  Madagascar,  European  or  native,  as  to  the 
honesty  of  the  Qovemment  in  liberating  these  slaves,  or  as  to  the  fact 
of  their  liberation.  A  Mozambique  is  eveiy where,  and  by  every  one, 
recognised  as  free ;  and  no  one  has  power  to  hold  him  as  a  slave." 

Further,  the  Qovemment  is  adopting  methods  to  reform  the  admin- 
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istration  of  public  jostdce,  by  checking  bribery  and  extortion^  and 
fleeazing  the  poor  and  defenceless  from  wrong.  A  remarkable  step 
toward  a  higher  form  of  society,  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
appointment  of  oyer  6,500  officers,  in  Imerina,  called ''  Friends  of  the 
Yilltges/'  whose  duties  combine  those  of  a  registrar,  a  policeman,  a 
magistrate,  an  Indian  civil  servant,  and  a  French  minister  of  public 
▼orahip.  However  incongruous  these  duties  may  seem  to  us  to  be, 
the  office  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  state  of  a  simple  people  just 
emeigmg  out  of  barbarism  into  civilization. 

Far  older  Christian  countries  might  learn  much  from  the  prohibition 
of  government  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  encouragement  and 
example  it  offidrs  to  the  devout  use  of  the  day.  Its  policy  on  the 
drink  question  shames  our  own.  It  would  stop  the  traffic  absolutely 
▼ere  it  not  for  the  danger  that  would  be  incurred  from  the  opposition 
of  the  French  Qovemment,  and  the  powerful  interests  on  the  east 
coast.  The  duty  being  levied  in  kind,  every  tenth  barrel  of  rum  was 
farmeriy^broken  open  that  its  contents  might  flow  into  the  sea ;  now 
it  18  sent  back  to  the  Mauritius,  and  sold  by  the  agent  of  the  Mada- 
gascar Government. 

Old  barbarous  practices,  such  as  the  ''  Tangena,"  or  trial  by  the 
ordeal  of  poison,  are  forbidden.  War  is  discouraged,  and,  when  inevit- 
able, waged  with  a  forbearance  hitherto  unknown.  Even  since  we 
commenced  this  article,  a  carefully  matured  mandate  has  been  issued, 
relating  to  military  service,  which  immensely  relieves  it  of  some  of  its 
most  oppressive  and  objectionable  features. 

The  people  are  encouraged,  not  only  by  ministerial  edict  and  utter- 
ance, but  by  royal  example,  to  send  their  children  to  school,  to  be 
JQSt^  industrious,  kind,  and  temperate.  The  force  of  ancient  supersti- 
tions, and  the  defective  qualities  induced  by  generations  of  despotism, 
ignorance,  and  heathenism,  still  prevail  over  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  and  exert  no  small  power  over  the  professing  Christian  com- 
munity; nevertheless,  the  progress  made  is  truly  marvellous,  and  affords 
a  grand  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
success  of  modem  Missions,  especially  if  the  opposition  encountered 
and  the  feebleness  of  the  Christian  agencies  from  1818  to  1862  be  duly 
considered.  Edward  Storbow. 
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WITNESSING  AGAINST  HIS  OWN  CHILDREN. 

We  hear  much  of  work  done  for  the  poor,  but  we  must  not  forget  the 
noble  work  they  do  for  themselves.  There  are  giants  among  them, 
who  cultivate  moral  heroism  as  certain  Scotch  writers  were  said 
to  have  cultivated  literature—''  on  a  little  oatmeal." 

In  London  we  have,  unfortunately,  a  class  of  loafing  poor,  who 
trade  on  indigence,  and  who  seem  to  think  that  they  exist  for  the 
highest  welfare  of  wealthy  Christians,  enabling  them  to  amass  spiri- 
tual capital  by  parting  with  their  temporal  substance.  Of  this  dasB 
was  a  man  I  know,  who  obtained  £2  from  "  the  parish "  for  the 
purchase  of  a  wooden  leg  for  his  wife ;  but  when  the  lifeless  member 
was  found  to  be  a  bad  fit,  and  otherwise  ineligible,  the  would-be  poor 
man  had  it  improved  at  a  cost  of  £6,  which  he  defrayed  out  of  his 
own  pocket ! 

These  are  the  persons  who  come  between  Charity  and  her  true 
object,  and  they  not  only  intercept  her  gracious  boon  but  make  many 
believe  her  to  be,  not  the  angel  she  is,  but  a  gentle  simpleton. 

But  enough  of  these  characters.  I  wish  to  speak  of  another  class, 
present  to  the  mind  of  Gray  when  he  wrote  the  lines— 

*'  Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  uBefiil  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obacore, 
Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  Emile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

No  class  are  more  interesting  than  the  true  poor.  Dr.  Arnold  of 
I^ughy  advised  his  pupils  to  seek  their  company  as  a  certain  means 
of  deepening  the  spiritual  life,  and  of  learning  how  independent  that 
life  is,  of  what  is  more  than  ''  our  daily  bread." 

I  have  one  of  the  true  Christian  poor  before  my  mind  now,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  him.  He  was  bom  and  bred  in  one  of  the  flattest 
and  most  squire-ridden  villages  in  England.  A  childhood  without 
education,  a  youth  passed  in  rough  field-labour,  varied  with  such 
sport  as  driving  nails  into  house-gables,  and  climbing  up  by  their  aid 
to  take  birds'  nests  out  of  chimney-holes,  was  followed  by  an  earnest 
manhood,  in  which  he  learned  to  do  two  great  things — to  read,  and  to 
call  Christ  his  Saviour.     A  spirit  of  enterprise  was  soon  engendered, 
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and  lie  went  to  do  better  work  in  a  town.  Here  he  lost  his  employ- 
meat  through  refusing  to  vote  for  his  master^a  Tory  candidate ;  but 
Lesoon  obtained  fresh  work.  Men  believed  in  him  when  they  looked 
it  ]u8  face.  A  gentleman  who  once  engaged  him  told  a  friend  of 
mine  that  he  did  so  because  he  could  not  help  trusting  a  man  with  a 
fiioe  like  that  The  countenance  thus  praised  was  large  and  open — 
something  like  Mr.  Blight's,  and  as  calm  and  kindly.  The  brow 
wemed  to  run  parallel  with  the  shoulders,  and  a  considerable  narra- 
tire  might  have  been  written  on  its  front.  He  was,  in  short,  the 
strong,  thoughtful,  praying,  incorruptible  kind  of  man,  twenty  thou- 
sand of  whose  sort,  like  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  would  win  another 
Niaeby  agaiast  any  army  in  the  world. 

Bat  when  some  years  had  passed,  a  great  trial  came  to  him,  a  trial 
such  as  few  have  to  bear.  His  daughter  mairied  a  young  man 
who  at  first  promised  well,  but  turned  out  badly.  He  worked 
in  the  same  warehouse  with  his  father-in-law.  The  latter,  although 
still  poorly  paid,  was  a  confidential  servant,  and  had  frequently  to 
sign  important  accounts.  The  son  yielded  to  temptation.  He  was 
found  tampering  with  his  master's  books,  and  was  strongly  suspected 
of  having  appropriated  goods  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  grief 
of  the  &ther  was  very  great,  and  was  increased  when  it  appeared 
that  the  chief  offence  committed  was  the  forging  of  his  own  signature. 
He  vas  summoned  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution.  His  evidence 
was  the  only  evidence  that  would  convict.  If  he  answered  in  the 
native  a  plain  question,  whether  a  certain  signature  was  lus,  he 
wonld  send  his  son-in-law  to  prison,  and  plunge  his  home  into  pro- 
fomidgriet 

The  struggle  assumed  a  cruel  form.  The  relatives  of  the  prisoner 
were  godless  people,  who  told  his  father  that  it  was  his  duty  for  his 
daughter's  sake  to  tell  a  lie.  Sophistical  reasonings,  cajolery,  appeals 
to  parental  affection,  offers  of  reward,  and  threats,  were  all  made  use 
o£  The  tears  ran  down  his  face  as  he  answered,  the  evening  before 
the  trial,  "  I  must  teU  the  truths  cmd  you  must  not  tempt  me.**  They 
gisred  on  him  as  he  uttered  the  words,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
banging  all  the  doors  between  him  and  the  street. 

The  morning  of  the  trial  dawned  on  at  least  one  sleepless  man  in 
that  little  town.  As  nine  o'clock  sounded  from  the  church  tower,  a 
crowd  had  gathered  beforo  the  high,  embossed  oak  doors  of  the 
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Assize  Conrt^  awaiting  the  first  chance  of  a  rush  inside.  Some  were 
joking,  some  silent,  some  uttered  ejaculations  of  hope  or  rage,  some 
drew  close  together  exchanging  timid  whispers  of  unknown  import 

But  long  before  that  hour  arrived,  and  before  a  shutter  was  down 
in  the  most  wakeful  thoroughfareS|  one  humble  family,  deeply  oon- 
oemed  in  the  issues  of  that  day,  had  come  down  to  their  plain  morning 
meal  Their  bread  was  given  them,  according  to  the  promiBO,  but  to- 
day it  was  very  bitter  bread,  and  the  form — ^for  it  was  no  more— of 
eating  it  was  gone  through  in  silenca  It  was  hard  for  them  to  keep 
down  the  tears  which  rose  like  fire  in  the  heart's  burning  wells.  It 
was  harder  still  to  pray,  but  the  Bible  was  taken  down  from  the 
shelf  as  it  had  always  been.  One  who  was  present  says  that  the 
short  Psalm  chosen  that  morning  took  long  to  read.  The  words 
became  the  personal  utterance  of  the  reader's  grief,  and  he  could  not 
pronounce  them.  Strong  in  Qod  as  he  was,  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  second  verse  he  found  himself  in  deeps  that  called  to  each  other, 
and  in  waves  and  billows  which  went  over  him.  Pauses,  so  long  that  it 
seemed  impossible  he  should  ever  resume,  made  the  younger  children 
weep.  The  final  words  were  at  length  reached,  as  a  swimmer  reaches 
the  shore  through  the  boiling  surf,  and  the  feunily  knelt  in  prayer. 
But  he  whose  voice  of  prayer,  strong  and  yet  of  a  child's  tenderness, 
had  gone  up  with  the  morning  sacrifice  of  that  little  home-altar  for 
twenty  years,  had  no  voice  to-day.  Minutes  of  agony  passed,  and  the 
suppliants  could  give  Gfod  nothing  but  the  spectacle  of  their  silent, 
imploring  grief.  At  length,  after  many  efibrts,  in  which  the  heart- 
strings seemed  to  snap,  a  few  words  were  wrung  out  from  his 
spirit  They  came  forth  in  a  stream  of  sobs  and  tears,  were 
such  a  prayer  as  only  God  could  have  inspired.  They  were  these 
words  : — ''  O  Lord  !  it  seems  as  if  I  am  to  witness  against  my  own 
children  to-day.  O  Qod,  it  is  very  hard  !  Help  me,  and  help  all  of 
us,  to  bear  this  great  tiiaL  Give  me  strength  to  speak  the  truth  to- 
day, whatever  it  may  cost   me.     Oh,  hear  us,  and ^for  Jesus 

Christ's  sake.     Amen." 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  man  who  offered  that  prayer  entered  the 
witness-box,  with  an  anguished  heart,  to  show  that  the  prayer  had 
been  heard,  and  that  he  could  drink  of  his  Lord's  cup.  In  his  replies 
to  counsel  his  voice  faltered,  and  the  pleader,  not  knowing  the  cause, 
said  roughly,  « Speak   up,  man."    At  this  a  group  of  spectators 
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laughed.  Tbej  were  the  prisoner'a  friends,  who  liad  tried  to  under- 
mine  ^e  integrity  of  the  witness,  and  hfui  now  come  to  mock  his 
distress.     Thej  had  their  reward. 

In  anothesjuoment  the  question  on  which  ererything  tamed  was 
pat — **  Is  this  signature  in  your  handwriting  ? "  Erery  eye  was  now 
upon  the  witness,  and  he  felt  that  the  crucial  moment  had  come.  But 
ADOther  £y9,  whieh  seeks  for  "  truth  in  the  inward  parts,"  was  looking 
him  through,  and  he  opened  his  spirit  to  its  gaze.  He  looked  weak  and 
{AtutUe  and  crashed,  but  the  answer  came,  as  clear  as  it  was  sad,  "  The 
8ig9atare  is  not  mine,"  The  words  were  true/guilt  was  proved,  and 
bitter  oonsequenoes  followed  to  the  guilty.  As  the  witness  left  the  court 
he  vas  hissed  l^  spme.  of  his  neighbours ;  but  he  sought  his  daughter, 
and  wept  with. her  before  Ood.  They  agreed  together  that  the  thicg 
▼»9  right  that  had  been^done,  and  were  able  to  undorstand,  by  the 
interpretative  power  of  a  common  anguish,  what  it  is  to  hate  father, 
or  mother,  or  ohild,  thai  CSirist  may  be  supremely  loved. 

YeacS' passed  away— ^j^ars  of  simple^  brave  life,  marked  by  no  such 
em^  trial  as  the  one  recounted,  but  by  many  others,  nxet  and  con- 
qaered  in  the  same  spirit.  The  closing  scene  came  suddenly,  and 
''in  the  templa"  The  man  who  had  been  a  faithful  witness  all  his 
life^  yr$A  at  the  Church  meeting  in  his  humble  chapel  when  the 
suumsiis  came.  Speech  and  sense  forsook  him  in  a  moment,  and  he 
vas  carxied  out  never  to  speak  again.  But  when  they  buried  him  in 
a  shaded  hollow  under  lilacs^-a  spot  which  many  know,  and  which 
he  had  long  before  chosen  to  lay  his  body  there — even  the  poorest 
and  the  vilest  of  those  who  had  been  his  neighbours,  all  agreed  that 
he  had  ''gone  home."  One  poor  fellow,  not  very  intelligent,  but  full 
of  fiuth,  who  had  received  much  Christian  love  from  the  departed^ 
stood  on  some  of  the  clods  of  the  valley  near  the  grave,  and  ^  was 
heard  to  say,  as  he  pointed  up  towards  heaven, ''  Friends,  we  don't 
nsad  to  ask  where  he's  gone."  J.  Hirst  Hollowell. 


IV.— MR  JOHN  STUART  MILL  ON  NATURE. 

Wbeh  Ihey  met  on  the  following  Monday,  Osborne  opened  the  con- 
venation  by  observing  that  he  had  been  reading  once  more  the  essay 
01^  Nature,  and  found  himself  involved  in  so  much  perplexity,  that 
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he  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Wilton  those  other  oonaiderationB 
which  he  promised  at  the  close  of  their  previous  discussion.  I  con- 
fess, he  continued,  that  I  have  been  striving  to  form  some  conception 
of  a  universe  which  should  be  free  from  all  the  imperfections  which 
Mr.  Mill  has  alleged  against  the  present  condition  of  things,  even  on 
the  supposition  that  that  universe  were  the  production  of  a  Qod  infi- 
nite in  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  I  have  failed  in  the 
attempt. 

Arundel. — But  you  surely  have  found  no  difficulty  in  picturing  to 
yourself  a  creation  which  shall  be  immeasurably  superior  to  the  pre- 
sent in  its  exemption  from  pain.  Your  fancy,  I  know,  ia  vigorous 
enough  to  enable  you  to  discount  from  the  world,  if  not  all,  at  least 
the  most  of  the  sufiEering  which  prevails  among  its  animal  creatioD, 
and  which  Mr.  Mill  has  described  in  such  vivid  and  even  appalling 
terms. 

Osborne. — If  one  confine  his  attention  to  the  ''  suffering"  alone,  I 
admit  that  it  may  seem  easy  enough  to  conceive  its  diminuHon,  but 
still  no  diminution  which  falls  short  of  entire  extinction  would  satasfj 
Mr.  Mill's  demand  for  a  perfect  world.  With  Mr.  Mill,  all  pain,  tbe 
least  as  well  as  the  greatest — the  most  ephemeral  as  well  as  the  mcst 
enduring,  is  evil,  and  is  therefore,  in  his  view,  irreconcilable  with  the 
idea  of  a  God  whose  personality  combines  infinite  benevolence  with 
infinite  power.  It  is  not^  and  cannot  be,  with  Mr.  Mill,  a  question  of 
more  or  less.  His  major  premise  is,  that  no  world  made  by  infinite 
power  and  goodness  would  contain  pain ;  his  minor  premise  is,  this 
world  does  contain  pain  ;  and  his  conclusion  is,  that  therefore  tbis 
world  is  not  made  by  infinite  power  and  goodness.  Now,  thougb,  as  I 
have  already  acknowledged,  my  fresh  perusal  of  Mr.  Mill's  essay  on 
JSTature  has  left  me  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  I  cannot  accept  it  as  a 
■self-evident  truth,  upon  which  to  base  so  tremendous  a  ^llogism,  that 
the  conception  of  pain  and  that  of  infinite  power  and  goodness  are 
ikbsolutely  incompatible. 

AiTindeL — But  surely  infinite  power  can  fashion  a  universe  in 
which  there  should  be  no  paini 

Osborne. — I  should  say  infinite  power  could  form  many  universes 
of  such  a  kind,  but  I  can  imagine  that  Wilton  would  say  that  such 
systems  of  nature  might  not  be,  at  the  same  time,  manifestations  of 
that  in/mite  goodness  which  can  never  be  displayed  except  in  connec. 
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tion  with  living  things.  Infinite  power  might  employ  itself  in  the 
fennation  of  worlds  which  should  be  little  else  than  the  dead,  however 
ddlfbly  prodncta  of  a  meohanician  ;  bat  infinite  goodness^  if  manifest 
at  all,  must  be  displayed  in  connection  with  sentient  creatures. 

Wilton. — ^Exactly  so ;  but  if  the  universe  consisted  entirely  of  unor- 
gmiied  substances,  forms,  and  operations,  and  was  thus  but  a  pro- 
digions  ''exposition  universelle,"  I  should  imagine  that  even  Mr.  MUl 
▼odd  view  witii  contempt  an  omnipotence  which  was  thus  restricted 
m  its  handiwork,  which  was  but  an  artificer  in  dead  matter,  and  which 
dare  not,  could  not,  or  woiUd  not  surround  itself  with  living  and 
oansdous  worlds. 

Osfaome. — ^An  odd  world,  indeed,  that  would  be,  filled  with  articles 
tliat  were  meant  to  be  seen  solely  by  their  maker ;  but  it  would  be 
difficolt  to  understand  the  ''omnipotence"  which  could  not  create 
life,  and  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  infinite  benevolence  in  a  uni- 
Tene  in  which  there  was  no  creature  upon  which  it  had  been  expended, 
or  by  which  it  could  be  felt. 

ArandeL — ^But  Mr.  Mill  does  not  object  to  life.  His  quarrel  is 
with  the  existence  of  a  sentient  world  in  which  there  is  pain  or  incon- 
Tenience. 

Wilton. — ^Then  his  quarrel  is  with  the  existence  of  any  finite  sentient 
creature  whatever,  which  is  at  all  capable  of  progress,  for  in  every 
Bodi  creature  the  limitation  is  an  inconvenience  which  it  is  perpetu- 
ally seeking  to  remedy.  Thus  Mr.  Mill's  universe  would  be  one  which 
comprised  only  such  kinds  of  living  beings  as  were  stereotyped  from 
the  beginning  in  forms  incapable  alike  of  advancement,  and  of  the 
desire  for  it,  a  universe  of  which  the  revolting  monotony  awakens 
ineffable  thankfulness  that  Gk)d's  thoughts  were  not  Mr.  Mill's 
thooghts,  nor  His  ways  Mr.  Mill's  ways.  Do  you  think,  Arundel,  that 
it  wonld  have  been  a  better  scheme  of  things  if  there  had  been  no 
infant  life,  because  of  the  limitations  with  which  it  is  beset,  its  weak- 
ness, its  ignorance,  its  dependence,  and  even  the  perils  through  which 
it  makes  its  way  to  manhood  ? 

Arandel's  eye  moistened,  for  he  had  buried,  two  years  before,  the 
only  child  with  which  his  marriage  had  been  blessed,  and  he  said  with 
a  manifest  attempt  to  suppress  his  feelings :  No,  I  think  this  world 
wonld  be  intolerable  without  its  children,  whether  they  live  or  die — 
uid  Tennyson's  sentiment  is  as  true  of  a  child  as  of  man  or  woman  : 
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'' Better  to  have  loTed  and  lost, 
'  .  ThanneTortoliaTeioTodatalL"  ■  -. 

Wiltoxk-^At  tbe  dose  of  our  last  o<mv<6r0&tiMi  I  Idnted  ihat  Jfc 
MilFs  argament  waa  capable  of  being  viewed  from  <  uiOtlier  side  yhy 
which  I  meant  that  in- his  indietment  against  Nature,  groanded  npoti 
her  alleged  crudties,  he  had  indulged  in  the  gravest  ezaggeratioB,  aaid 
that  the  "tone  of  his  observations  is  more  that  of  a  passkmate  advocate 
than  of  a  calm  and  impartial  judge.  '^  The  ooorse  of  nati&w/'  he. 
says,  '*  being  replete  with  everything  which,  when  oommitted  by 
human  beings,  is  most  worthy  of  abhorrence,  any  one  who  endeavoured 
in  his  actions  to  imitate  the  natural  course  of  things,  would  be  univer- 
sally seen  and  adbnowledgedto  be  the  wickedest  of  men  -'  (p.  €5)*  And 
again :  "  In  sober  truth,  nearly  all  the  thinga  which^men  are  hanged 
or  imprisoned  for  doing  to  one  another)  axe  natuxe*8  evexy-day  per", 
formances  "  (p.  28).  Kow  it  seems  to  me,  that  Mr.  Mill,  asually  calm 
enough^  was  here  carried  away  by  a  sudden  freshet  of  unreflecting.  Ui* 
dignation.  It  simply  is  not  true  in  any  rational  sense  of  the  tenn, 
that<  nature— 'that  is^physicid  nature— '^  is  doing  every  day  nearly 
all  the  things  which  men  are  hanged  or  imprisoned  for  doing.'' 
AYhat  are  these  ''things"?  Are  they  certain  outward  deeds 
which  inflict  suflering  and  death,  deeds  that  are  regarded 
solely  in  their  consequences,  and  not  at  all  in  the  motives  by 
which  they  are  instigated  ?  The  ''  things  "  for  which  men  are  hanged 
or  imprisoned  are  things  which  have  certain  moral  roots  which  itia 
the  business  of  legal  tribunals  to  investigate.  A  pointsman  whcse 
failure  to  adjust  the  points  has  wrecked  a  train  and  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  hundreds,  is  neither  hanged  nor  imprisoned,  if  the  investiga- 
tion should  issue  in  proving  that  he  had  been  previously  seized  with 
an  epileptic  fit ;  but  he  may  be  justly  hanged  if  it  can  be  riiown 
that  he  was  either  negligent  or  malicious.  The  "  thiiig  "done,  as  to 
its  consequences  may  be  the  same,  but  in  no  other  seise.  Who  would 
regard  it  as  a  wise  use  of  language,  which  should  represent  that  ter- 
rible catastrophe  at  the  Tay  Bridge  as  being  the  sam«  ''  thing  '•  as  if 
it  had  been  blown  up  by  some  malignant  enemy  of  the  North  British 
Bailway  Company  1 

Osborne. — Perhaps  Mr.  Mill  might  see  no  essential  dtfleresoe^lbr 
as  he  denies  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  resolves  all  processes  into 
an  invincible  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  man  is  bound  by  the  same 
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aeoeasifcy  as  nataiei  and  theit^ore  the  huixioane  whioh  orerwhelmad 
bridge  and  travellexB  waa  aa  guilty  as  would  be  the  yillaiii  who 
aboold  hsfe  destroyed  them  by  ezf^oding  a  tcm  of  dynamite. 

WiltoxL — ^Or,  converselyy  the  villain  would  be  as  innocent  as  the 
hurricane. 

Osborne. — Just  so,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

Wilton.--*Waiying,  however,  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Mill's  doctrine 
oltiie  will,  which  demolishes  the  oontrast  he  institates  between  man 
and  nature  (there  being  wantonness  and  cruelty,  upon  his  principle 
of  nasoning,  alike  in  botk^  or  in  neMer^  and  this,  too,  however  he 
might  disclaim  the  consequences),  he  has  charged  this  invective 
•gunst  Nature^  with  a  bladmess  of  colouring  which  the  facts  do  not 
wamnt  It  is  admitted  that  some  animals  feed  on  animals,  and 
tbkt  they  are  provided  with  the  most  exquisite  apparatus  lor  seizing  and 
killiiig  their  prey.  But  this,  so  far  firom  being  a  proofof  the  cruelty  of 
Nature^  is  an  illustration  of  that  benevolence  and  wisdom  which  has 
renderad  possible  the  support  of  a  maximum  of  life  together  witb  a 
mjnimum  of  suffering.  With  regard  to  the  sub- vertebrate  creation, 
some  scientific  writers  doubt  whether  in  their  case  death  is  associated 
with  any  suffering  at  all  Of  the  vertebrated,  whole  tribes  feed  on 
gnin  and  fruits  and  herbs ;  and  of  the  rest,  which  feed  on  each  other, 
it  may  be  said  that  frequently  pain  is  reduced  to  a  vanishing  fraction, 
being  both  less  keen  and  less  pixilonged  than  Mr.  Mill's  description 
would  have  us  suppose.  The  experience  of  Livingstone  when  attacked 
by  the  lion,  throws  a  fiood  of  light  upon  that  merciful  provision  by 
wUch  animals  may  secure  their  appropriate  food  with  as  little  cost  of 
suffering  as  possible  to  their  prey.  He  says,  the  lion  '^  caught  my 
shoulder  aa  he  sprung,  and  we  came  to  the  ground  below  together. 
Growling  horribly  dose  to  my  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a  terrier- dog  does 
a  rat.  The  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that  which  seems  to 
be  felt  by  a  mouse  after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat  It  caused  a  sort 
of  dreaminess,  in  which  there  was  no  sense  of  pain,  nor  feeling  of 
tenor,  though,  I  was  quite  conscious  of  all  that  was  happening.  It 
was  like  what  patients  partially  under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
describe,  who  see  all  the  operation,  but  feel  not  the  knife.  This 
sipgular  condition  was  not  the  result  of  any  mental  process.  The 
shake  annihilated  fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of  horror  in  looking 
HMind  at  the  beast.    This  peculiar  state  is  probably  produced  in  all 
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animals  killed  hy  the  Ca/mivora^  and  if  bo,  it  is  a  meroifnl  proYiBion 
of  our  benevolent  Creator  for  lessening  tiie  pain  of  death." 
AnmdeL — ^Fossiblj  this  ezperienoe  of  livingstpne  was  exoeptionaL 
Wilton. — There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  such  to  be  the  case,  barring 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  seldom  that  a  man  who  has  been  in  such  a 
critical  encounter  with  a  lion  or  tiger  has  the  priyilege  of  recalling 
and  reciting  his  sensations.     In  all  probability  the  experience  of  the 
great  traveller  was  typical  of  what  would  happen  in  similar  conditions ; 
and  if  in  the  highest  class  of  the  vertebrated  creation,  where  sensa- 
tion and  reason  predominate,  and  where  the  issues  of  death  undoubt- 
edly affect  all  the  relationships  of  life  over  a  wider  area  than  in  the 
case  of  any  other  creature,  there  can  exist  that  strange  enchantment 
which  relieves  men  of  all ''  sense  of  pain  "  and  ''  feeling  of  terror," 
while  preserving  a  full ''  consciousness  of  all  that  is  happening,''  we 
may  count  with  all  certainty  upon  the  operation  of  a  similar  law  in 
the  lower  orders  of  creation.    To  them  death  cannot  be  what  it  is  to 
man,  whether  it  come  violently  or  by  slow  decay.     Neither,  as  a  con- 
ception (so  far  as  a  conception  can  have  any  existenoe  in  the  lower 
animals),  nor  as  a  fact,  can  death  be  the  same  with  them  as  with  num. 
The  crab  can  fling  off  the  first  joints  of  his  large  claws  as  if  they  were 
gloves ;  disembowelled  beetles  can  walk  about  for  days ;  the  dragon- 
fly is  not  hindered  from  locomotion  by  the  loss  of  his  head ;  the  hawk- 
moth  seems  to  be  none  the  worse  if  you  transfix  him  through  the 
thorax  for  a  whole  day,  and  when  the  night  comes  he  is  ready  to  rove 
again.     No  doubt^  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  endow  the  whole  animal 
creation  with  the  sensibilitieB  which  man  possesses,  and  ignore  all 
those  provisions  of  nature  by  which  pain  is  either  rendered  instanta- 
neous or  abolished  altogether,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  indictment  that 
can  be  framed  against  the  present  constitution  of  things.    But  I 
demur  to  the  counts  of  this  indictment  as  gross  exaggerations.    The 
representation  which  Mr.  Mill  gives  of  the  world,  as  a  scene  of  all  but 
universal  and  ruthless  suffering  and  indiscriminate  massacre,  derives 
its  darkest  colours  from  his  own  imagination.     He  leaves  the  impres- 
sion that  the  page  of  the  world  is  merely  filled  with  blots,  that  the 
music  of  the  world  is  chiefly  a  progression  of  revolting  discords,  that 
the  world's  day  is  thick  with  shadows  interlaced  but  here  and  there 
with  struggling  gleams  of  light.     This  is  not  a  picture  of  the  existing 
order  of  things,  but  a  caricature.     I  cannot  accept  without  limitations 
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amoontiiig  almost  to  a  reyerBal,  his  declaration  ''  that  if  there  are 
anj  marks  at  all  of  special  design  in  creation,  one  of  the  things 
most  evidently  designed  is,  that  a  lai^e  proportion  of  all  animals 
should  pass  their  existence  in  tormenting  and  devouring  other 
animals.''  The  ''torment"  here  alleged  is  neither  proven,  nor 
can  be,  and  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  lower  animals  are 
divided,  with  "  scarcely  an  exception,  into  devourers  and  devoured," 
^ere  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  the  pleasure  secured, 
and  intended  to  be  secured,  by  this  arrangement  infinitely  counter- 
balances the  pain  which  is  incidentally  connected  with  it.  What 
organ  is  there  in  any  creature  which  was  designed  to  inflict 
pam  as  its  main  and  obvious  purpose]  or,  to  say  nothing 
either  of  purpose  or  design,  what  organ  is  there,  or  even  nerve, 
which  is  clearly  better  adapted  on  the  whole  to  inflict  pain  than 
pleasure  1  Where  is  this  grim  arrangement  to  be  found  1  And 
where  is  it  to  be  found,  not  as  an  abnormal  and  diseased  excep- 
tion, but  as  the  ordinary  type  and  condition  of  any  species  ?  It  is 
granted  that  the  eyes  of  some  individual  animal  may  be  so  deranged 
that  light  may  be  a  torture  instead  of  a  joy,  as  a  diseased  palate  may 
shrink  from  what  in  health  is  the  most  coveted  and  best-relished 
food ;  but  such  aberrant  cases  can  ground  no  argument  against  the 
ordinary  constitution  and  adjustment  of  the  nerves  of  sight  and 
taste.  The  saturnine  tone  in  which  Mr.  Mill  has  uttered  his  indict- 
ment against  nature,  would  have  been  justified  only  if  pain  had  been 
the  law,  and  pleasure  the  exception,  a  supposition  which  is  in  mon- 
strous contradiction  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  continuance  of  any  system  of  animated  nature  in  which 
there  should  exist  so  unhappy  an  arrangement  and  proportion.  The 
very  zest  of  life  would  periah,  and  with  it  life  itself.  I  need  not  say 
that  of  such  consummation  there  is  no  sign  in  air  or  earth  or  sea,  for 
there  seems  to  be  an  undiminished  and  even  an  increasing  prodigality 
of  life,  which,  if  it  prove  anything,  proves  that  the  general  conditions 
of  existence  include  more  elements  of  pleasure  than  of  pain.  With 
aU  the  misery  there  is  in  the  world,  there  are,  as  Leibnitz  observed, 
^'niore  houses  than  hospitals,"  and  as  one  of  his  disciples  remarked, 
*'  more  cooks  than  doctors." 

Arundel. — ^I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Mill  would  be  prepared  to  deny 
that  inference.     At  least  I  do  not  remember  any  passage  in  which  he 
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has  asserted  that  in  the  general  system  of  nature  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  pain  over  pleasure. 

Wilton. — Possibly  not.  What  I  oomplain  of  in  Mr.  Mill  is  the 
habitaal  use  of  language,  often  vague  and  indefinite,  in  whidi  he 
suggests  conclusions  without  distinctly  stating  them,  and  thereby 
begets  a  prejudice  against  any  views  which  he  may  for  the  time  be 
controverting.  I  hold  that  his  invective  against  nature  wotdd  be 
just  only  on  the  supposition  of  her  arrangements  being  predomin&ntlj 
and  pui*posely  for  the  production  of  pain,  and  such  a  view  is  a  broad 
and  inconsiderate  libel  against  her. 

Arundel.—  Is  it  not,  however,  possible  that  you  may  be  erring  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  presenting  nature  under  a  coftdeur-de-nm, 
which  diverges  as  widely  from  a  just  representation  of  nature  as  yon 
suppose  Mr.  Mill's  to  dol  When  you  have  made  all  pofinible abatements 
and  palliations,  there  still  unquestionably  exists  a  terrible  remainder 
of  suffering  which  you  cannot  dismiss  by  the  mere  waging  of  a  logical 
wand.  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  the  existence  of  those  alleviations 
which  you  have  adduced.  But  how  will  you  dispose  of  that  terrible 
remainder  ]    Tou  will  not,  I  am  sure,  deny  that  it  is  there. 

Wilton. — No,  that  is  impossible.  There  it  is,  stirrounded,  too, 
with  a  mystery  which  it  will  not  surprise  you  to  hear  I  can  make  no 
pretensions  to  dispel.  But  I  have  yet  to  see  how,  while  admitting 
the  existence  of  both  the  evil  and  the  mystery,  I  should  be  impaled 
ruthlessly  on  the  horns  of  that  formidable  dilemma  which  Mr.  Mill 
designed  to  be  the  terror  of  all  positive  theists. 

Arundel. — What  dilemma  do  you  mean  ? 
'  Wiltoa — ^That  which  insists  that  the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of 
evil  necessitates  the  conclusion,  either  that  the  Creator  is  onmipotent 
and  not  benevolent,  or  benevolent  and  not  omnipotent,  a  dilemma 
the  consideration  of  which,  if  agreeable  to  you  and  Osborne,  we  will 
adjourn  till  to-morrow. 

To  this  proposition  both  Arundel  and  Osborne  assented,  and  for 
the  present  the  discussion  dropped.  Ekooh  Mxllob. 
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AN  EASTER  HOMILY, 
Fbom  thb^'Ch&istliche  Rsdxn,"  bt  Db.  J.  T.  Beck. 

^The  Lord  is  bibbn!"  This  vas  the  dudpleB'  groetmg  to  each 
other  at  that  first  Easter  festival  in  Judea,  and  Hke  a  ray  of  light  the 
vordi^  flashed  thion^h  their  deeply-troubled  souls ;  with  death  in  their 
heartfl^  Uiey  had  but  juststood  beneath  the  cross  and  before  thegrare^and 
BOW  wii^  life  in  their  hearts^  they  walked  again  by  the  Lord's  aida 
Had  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  been  lavished  on  them,  their  hearts 
would  not  have  rejoiced  so  much  as  at  those  few  words,  '^  The  Lord 
it  risen,"  as  at  that  salutation  from  His  lips,  ^*  Peace  be  unto  you  !  '* 
A  peace  came  over  them  such  as  the  world,  with  all  its  wealth,  has 
not,  knows  not^  caimot  give— -a  peace  of  which  ambition^  luznry,  and 
itehsB,  with  all  their  enjoyments,  have  no  foretasta 

In  Ihis  vain,  unstable  world,  brethren,  where  men  are  tossed  about 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  running  and  fainting,  want  and  super- 
fuity,  Hke  heat  of  youth  and  the  frost  of  age ;  between  life  and  death, 
joy  and  sorrow,  what  is  ^ere  more  glorious,  than  to  see  men  who 
in  the  inmost  depths  of  their  souls  rejoice  at  something  that  is  not  of 
this  wodd,  or  in  a  hope  which  nothing  can  take  away  from  them,  as 
titefl^  first  disciples  did  1  ^  We  see-^how  truly  indeed ! — ^that  man  lives 
not  by  bread  al<me,  by  the  nourishment  and  strength  supplied  by  earth. 
There  is  something  better  in  store  for  him  than  carnal  joy  can  yield, 
a  treasore,  even  though  poverty  be  his  lot.  The  older  we  grow,  the 
more  we  discover  that  bXI  which  enchants  the  eyes  and  gratifies  the 
pride^  is  but  a  swifUy-passiiig  vapour ;  what  we  now  call  fair,  withers, 
ftadits  diarm  is  gone;  what  we  now  call  pure,  grows  spotted  and 
becomes  evil ;  what  now  seems  lasting  and  full  of  life,  decays  and 
perishes,  and  there  is  left  only  mould  and  dust !  It  is  a  perishable, 
polluted,  and  fading  inheritance,  large  as  it  may  be,  which  devolves 
^  US  firom  this  woild^  and  the  happiness  it  bestows  for  a  time,  and  of 
wbieh^  in  our  years  of  inexperience,  we  never  think  it  possible  to  weary, 
vanishes  like  the  fumes  of  int(»dcation,  and  leaves  to  thee,  oh  pleasure- 
lover  !  a  heavy,  faint  head,  a  barren,  exhausted  heart  t 

b  this  ordered  thus  for  our  punishment,  l^  Him  to  whom  we  all 
prsy^Our  Father '^?  Is  this  our  sad  saperiority  over  the  brute 
creation,  tiiat  the  more  we^  learn  to  know  of  this  world,  the  less  rest 
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and  contentment  we  find  in  it ;  tliat  when  we  attain  to  a  knowledge 
of  good  and  evO,  we  have  no  longer  a  place  whereon  to  lay  our  heads 
in  peace?  Has  our  Father  in  Heaven  condemned  as  to  the  aad  dioice, 
either  not  to  recognise  that  we  are  made  in  His  imagOi  and  like  the 
beasts  to  follow  only  our  carnal  impulses,  or  if  the  Spirit  worketh  its 
judgment  in  us,  to  bear  in  our  hearts  a  worm  that  dieth  not,  a  fire 
that  never  is  quenched ?  Can  that  be  the  Lord's  will  concerning  ub9 
Is  it  not  rather  God's  will  that  evexy  man  should  be  saved  and  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth«>not  a  truth  which  strikes  and  wounds 
the  heart;  but  one  which  heals  and  blesses ) 

The  heart  seeks  and  longs  for  an  abiding  good,  unlike  all  else 
around  thee,  incorruptible,  therefore  is  thj  soul  so  disquieted  within 
thee,  it  needs  a  rest  which  will  not  fail  though  storms  rage  without 
and  fair  weather  changes  into  foul ;  an  inward  peace  which  cannot  be 
shaken  though  there  be  war  abroad.  Therefore,  when  we  meet  men 
who  are  truly  content,  who  can  find  consolation  and  encouragement, 
and  be  of  good  cheer  under  any  circumstances,  who  can  be  happy 
without  money,  who  never  weaiy  themselves  in  the  endeavour  to 
realise  unattainable  wishes,  and  who  are  cheerful  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  hardness  of  their  lot,  should  we  not  often  willingly  exchange 
with  them,  and  let  them  initiate  us  in  their  art,  the  priceless  art  of 
possessing  a  contented  spirit  1  Lo !  from  Jerusalem  come  such  men— 
if  peace  and  happiness  have  their  dwelling  anywhere  on  earth,  it  is 
with  them,  in  them.  Those  words — ^words  which  we  have  heard 
perhaps  a  hundred  times  before,  without  divining  the  treasure  they 
contain — words  bare  of  all  worldly  pomp,  and  yet  words  which  have 
confounded  millions  of  proud  human  speakers,  and  their  human 
works — "  The  Lord  is  risen  I "  those  glad  words  make  them  regoice  as 
though  they  were  lords  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  those  few  men  defy 
a  whole  world,  and  maintain  the  field  (2  Cor.  vL  ^5),  ''in  afflictions, 
in  necessities,  in  stripes,  in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,  in  labouis,  in 
watchings,  in  fastings,  by  honour  and  dishonour,  by  evil  report  and 
goodreport ;  ^  dying,  and  behold  they  live;  as  chastenedandnot  killed; 
as  sorrowful,  yet  alway  rejoicing ;  as  poor,  yet  miLlring  many  rich ; 
as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things."^  Nothing  could 
deprive  them  of  their  watchword,  nothing  take  away  the  peace  it 
gave ;  and  the  well-tried  Peter,  that  rock  against  which  the  billows 
of  the  world's  hatred  had  lashed  so  long,  vigorous  and  joyful  as  if  pure 
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sonshine  liad  lighted  up  his  whole  life^  after  all  his  painful  pUgrimage, 
broke  oat  into  the  words,  "Blessed  be  God,  which,  according  to  His 
abandaat  mercy,  hath  begotten  as  again  onto  a  lively  hope  by  the 
Tesorrection  of  Jesas  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incor- 
niptible  and  undefiled,  and  that  CEuleth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven 
for  as!" 

Ib  not  that  a  peace  which  passeth  understanding  ?  or  have  we 
sQooeeded,  with  our  own  wise  thoughts,  philosophical  arguments, 
&Qd  sage  axioms,  in  weaving  a  garment  of  peace  which  may  spread 
oyer  our  outer  and  inner  life,  and  preserve  us  alike  from  pride 
and  faint-heartedness,  arm  us  against  misfortune,  and  in  prosperity 
▼in  us  favour  with  God  and  man  f  Every  day  may  convince  us  of 
the  worthlessness  of  our  vain^imaginations,  if  we  will  but  learn ;  let 
oanot^  then,  use  them  to  close  the  door  against  a  knowledge  of  the 
troth.  The  heart,  with  all  its  subtle  reasoning,  its  laws  of  will,  and 
enthusiasm  of  feeling,  is  crushed  when  God  calls  the  soul  of  man  to 
jodgmentb  We  are  so  poor  in  all  that  can  truly  refresh  and  comfort 
08  nnder  oppression  and  affliction — ^the  look  may  be  proud  though 
the  heart  be  already  broken ;  the  walk  firm  and  confident  though 
<mr  inmost  souls  may  have  sofEered  the  shipwreck  of  their 
inofit  costly  treasures — trust,  love,  truth,  the  hope  of  eternal  life : 
therefore  are  we  so  poor  in  ourselves  that  none  can  lend  to  his 
Qfiighbour,  and  that  in  which  we  have  trusted  for  strength  is  so 
h^mentably  insufficient  for  us.  The  Lord's  breath  passes  over  it  and 
it  is  gone ! 

Then  shall  we  not,  brethren,  seek  that  secret  of  the  apostles 
vhidi  can  overcome  even  the  world's  wild  unrest  ?  seek  that  peace  of 
the  Boul  where  they  found  it )  Shall  we  always  persist  in  wearying  our- 
KlTes  in  our  own  ways,the  only  gain  of  which,  after  all,  as  the  Preacher 
UTS,  is  vanity )  Shall  we  dig  wells  full  of  holes  to  quench  our  soul's 
thirsty  instead  of  going  to  that  Fountain  from  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning nntil  now,  eternal  life  and  eternal  peace  can  alone  be  drawn  1 
Shall  our  Easter  never  put  away  from  our  hearts  the  old  leaven  of 
Tain  care,  sadness,  and  idle  pleasure,  that  we  may  find  fresh  life  and 
the  strength  of  holy  peace  in  the  message,  **  Our  Lord  is  risen  "  ]  It  is 
not  a  dead  idol  whose  feast  we  solemnise,  our  Father  is  the  Living 
One,  whose  word  is  onmipotent,  and  who  is  merciful  to  all  who  eall 
upon  Him ;  our  Bedeemer  is  the  Living  One,  who  is  with  us  always, 
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even  tinio  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  end  of  the  woild  ifl  not  yet. 
But  this  is  the  alMmportant  question — ^Are  we  going  the  way  of 
those  old  disciples,  the  way  whose  end  made  such  a  joyful  resanee- 
tion  festiral  for  the  apostles  1 

What  first  attracted  them  to  our  Lord  1  The  yoice  of  their  hearts 
and  consciences,  which  testified  loudly  for  Him  when  the  Baptist  cried, 
*^  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Ood,  which  taketh  awaj  the  sin  of  the  worid  '* ; 
when  Christ  Himself  said,  **  Follow  Me^  and  i  will  make  you  fishoB 
of  men.''  The  longer  thej  were  with  Him,  the  more  needful  Hebe- 
came  to  them.  Father,  Teacher,  Brother^  Friend — ^He  was  all  to  them. 
Many  who  had  followed  Him  in  the  first  excitement^  left  Him  be- 
cause His  saying  was  too  hard  to  bear ;  but  these  did  not  goaway, 
although  many  of  His  words  were  beyond  their  eomprehension,  sad 
there  was  yet  more  which  their  understanding  could  not  cempasB';  yet 
their  constant  belief  and  confession  was,  '^Herein  is  life  eternal,'' and  we 
can  find  it  nowhere  else.  From  day  to  day  their  Mth  became  more 
sure,  that  He  was  the  promised  Saviour  and  Kmg  of  Israel,  who  should 
make  all  things  new.  They  were  true  Israelites,  therefore  they  ooald 
hardly  expect  this  to  be  fulfilled  until  He  had  established  the  kingdom 
which  should  reinstate  their  people  in  all  the  old  power ;  they  loved  the 
Lord  ardently,  therefore  they  desired  impatiently  that  He  would  enter 
-  into  B[is  glory,  and  show  His  enemies  who  and  what  He  wasi  They 
discoursed  of  His  victory  and  kingdom  on  every  occasion,  4aid  disputed 
amongst  themselves  who  should  have  the  first  j^aoea  and  be  the 
greatest.  The  Lord  often  reproved  them  on  this  account^  and  they  bore 
it  patiently,  although  they  could  find  no  evil  in  it.  With  all  their 
faith,  their  spirits  were  still  too  weak  to  enter  into  4he  dtTine 
thought,  through  lowliness  to  glory,  through  sufiering  iind  death  to 
victory  and  dominion,  through  the.  thorn-crowned-  form  of  aservaat 
to  the  majesty  of  a  monarch.  With  their  mother's  milk  they  had 
imbibed  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  the  glory  of  a  temporal  kingdomi 
and  they  could  not  uproot  the  hope  without  bitter  pain.. 

This  school  of  tribulation  soon  came ;  just  as .  their  Lord  bad 
triumphed  publicly  over  His  enemies  by  His  solemn  entry  into  Jera- 
salem,  when  their  hopes  were  stretched  to  the  utmost,  just  then  the 
heavy  blow  fell,  like  a  thunderbolt  from,  a  doudless  sky,  leaving 
them  no  time  for  recovery,  for  blow  followed  blow.  He  who  should 
subdue  all  pec^les,  became  the  victim  of  a  oonnoil  of  Uood ;  He  wiiib 
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wiiom  thej  iioped  to  sit  on  tbrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israeli, 
▼aadzagged'from  tribusid  to  tribunal,' mo^sked,  spat  upon,  and 
sQooigedi-no  man  spoke  in. His  defenoe,  and  Qe  Hiinself  seemed  to 
h&TB  loob  all  His  farmer  power— ^  the  World  in  oonspiraogr  agaoasit* 
Hi%andGQd  in  heaven  silent.  The  {»revions  evening  they  had 
eaten  with  Hhoiy  and  heard  words  fall  dT  divine  strength  and  heavenly* 
life :  in  the  morning  He  hangs  npoti  the  acoimted  tree^  at  noon  He 
bowftHis  head,  in  the  evening  He  is  tut'  off  ont  of  the  land  of  the 
livingr 

Who  can  saj,  brethren,  how  the  disciples  felt  all  this  in  their  heartsl 
Ihej  had  sinned  against  Him  in  many  things-— grieved  Him,  instead^ 
of  oomforting  Him  in  the  last  moments;  they*  had-  forsaken  Him, 
denied  Him,  had  not  attempted  to  defend  Him  from  the  false  accnaa- 
tioiu  brought  against  Him.  Their  hopes,  their  living  joy,  lay  with 
Him  in  the  grave  ^  but  yet^  spite  of  their  sove  perplexity  about  Himi 
tliey  loved  Him  still,  their  hearts  still  beat  with  the  dd  fiddity, 
though  fear  had  silenced  it  for  the  time«  Every  zecoUection  of  Him 
vonld  henceforth  be  torture ;  every  agonised  contortion  of  His  face, 
ereiy  egression  of  scorn  from  the  multitude,  would  be  an  axrow  in 
their  aoala;  and  ah !  the  lips  which  were  wont  to  pour  balm  on 
their  wounds,  and  the  Spirit  of  life  into  their  barren  hearts,  were 
now  closed  in  death. 

Osce  more,  how  was  it  now  with  their  belief  in  a  Messiah  ?  Where 
vere  now  the  old  promises  made  by  Ood  ocmcermng  Him  ?  Where 
¥88  His  kingdom  1  How  did  what  had  just  occurred  agree  with  the 
great  words  they  had.so  often  heard  Him  speak,  that  it  was  He  who 
had  life  and  iomiortality,  who  was  Lord  and  Judge  of  the  living  and 
the  dead,  and  out  of  whose  hands  no  one  could  take  His  own  1  He 
lay  there,  a  corpse,  like  those  crucified  with  Him,  with  a  stigma  on  His 
name.  His  enemies,  who  had  long  pointed  at  Him  as  a  perverter  of 
the  people  and  a  blasphemer,  were  triumphant ;  like  a  broken  reed 
He  hif  upon  the  ground,  and  the  light  which  the  Lord  had  kindled  in 
the  disciples'  hearts  was  but  as  smoking  flax. 

Verily  they  are  tempted  to  ply  the  old  proverb,  **  Physician,  heal 
thyself!" — ^if  healing  be  possible:  marvellous  things  must  come  to 
pass  if  the  old  and  new  promises  should  ever  become  Yea  and  Amen 
in  Him !  And  lo !  they  come,  even  where,  with  men,  all  is  finished ; 
there  does  the  Crucified  One  work  in  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
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living,  the  most  victorious  manner.  His  murderers  hear  it  with 
terror.  His  disciples  with  incomprehensible  joy :  He  lives  again— 
walks  openly  abroad — no  grave,  ho  stone,  no  soldier^s  watch  can 
chain  the  feared,  the  loved,  the  adored  dead.  He  comes  into  the 
midst  of  His  disciples  through  closed  doors,  with  the  old  salutation 
of  ''peace  " ;  His  words  stream  into  their  souls  like  flames  of  fire 
and  His  promises  are  made  bright  with  heavenly  meaning  in 
their  spiritual  fulfilment ;  all  thoughts  of  a  worldly  kingdom  must  be 
given  up,  the  sword  sheathed — "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  by  which 
I  have  overcome  the  world  and  death ;  as  my  Father  hath  sent  Me, 
even  so  send  I  you  into  all  the  world,  with  power  over  their  sins; 
signs  shall  follow  you,  and  you  shall  be  endued  with  power  from  on 
high. 

So  spoke  the  crucified  and  risen  One,  and  now  the  discipleB  under- 
stood Him,  the  whole  course  of  His  life,  His  sufferings,  and  E[is  death. 
He  had  fought  with  principalities  and  powers,  and  had  triumphed 
over  them.  If  the  disciples'  souls  had  drooped  like  scorched-up 
blossoms,  the  Lord's  blessing  now  passed  over  and  revived  them. 
They  were  like  sons  who  recover  a  father,  like  those  who  regain  a 
lost  friend — ''  He  was  dead,  and  lo !  He  is  alive  !  He  was  lost,  and 
is  found ! " 

These  disciples  of  Jesus  now  call  to  us  in  trumpet  tones,  **  Rejoice 
in  the  Lord  always  !  for  you  also  He  died,  for  you  also  He  rose  again  1" 
They  bore  the  word  through  hut  and  palace ;  they  sealed  it  with  their 
blood,  and  upon  this  apostolic  testimony  is  built  the  great  Church 
of  Christ,  which,  throughout  the  whole  world,  is  now  assembled  with 
us  to  worship  Jesus  Christ,  who  rules  as  Prince  of  Life  alike  over 
the  graves  of  earth  and  the  Hosts  of  heaven. 


It  is  as  a  spiritual  director  that  Francis  de  Sales  is  best  known  in 
his  own  communion,  and  the  writings  on  which  his  reputation  chiefly 
rests,  are  either  letters  addressed  to  persons  whose  spiritual  adviser  he 
was,  or  notes  of  discourses  to  religious  persons  in  communities  in 
which  he  took  an  interest  As  Protestant8,*we  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  a  spiritual  director,  as  it  seems  to  place  a  fellow-mortal  between 
Ood  and  the  soul  in  matters  in  which  there  should  be  no  such  inter- 
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TOQlaon.  HeligiouB  commnnities  and  religiouB  rows  are  associated  in 
most  of  onr  minds  with  the  mischieroas  mistakes  of  the  Church  of 
Some,  with  the  neglect  of  home  ties,  with  fantastic  and  wilful  pieiy, 
with  a  woeful  wasting  of  good  impulses.  To  such  objections  to  the 
institations  of  his  Church,  Francis  de  Sales  would  not  even  hare 
listened.  He  was  no  Pascal  who  had  fathomed  all  the  abysses  of 
doahi,  and  had  emerged  a  trembling  believer.  He  never  seriously 
ooDsidered  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Beformed  Churches.  He  followed  the  advice  which  he  gave  to 
another.  "  You  ask  a  remedy/'  he  wrote,  *'  in  the  trouble  arising 
from  temptations  of  Satan  concerning  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Such 
temptations  must  be  dealt  with  like  those  of  the  flesh,  without  dis- 
cnnion ;  rather  imitating  the  children  of  Israel,  who  were  forbidden 
to  break  the  bones  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  which  they  were  to  bum 
whole.  Tou  should  ilot  answer,  or  seem  even  to  hear,  what  the  enemy 
says.  Let  him  hammer  as  he  will  at  the  door,  do  not  you  ever  say 
80  much  as,  Who  is  there?  ...  I  will  neither  dispute  nor 
ugae — ^Eve  argued,  and  was  lost.  I  believe  in  Jesus,  I  cling  to  His 
Church." 

After  reading  such  utterances,  we  are  doing  Francis  no  injustice 
when  we  say,  that  never,  probably,  in  his  life  did  he  give  ai^  conside- 
ntum  to  questions  r^arding  the  desirability  of  the  confessional  and 
confessors,  or  of  religious  orders.  Accepting  them,  as  he  did  with  all 
his  heart,  as  instituted  by  the  Church,  his  praise  is  that  he  made 
them  so  little  harmful,  and  often  so  beneficent  in  their  influence.  In- 
stead of  priestly  assumption  or  gloom,  there  runs  through  his  letters 
a  spirit  of  humane  sympathy,  kindly  cheerfulness,  and  profound 
common-sense.  We  could  almost  fancy  that  it  is  Luther  who  la 
speaking  when  we  read  what  he  says  against  gloom  and  sadness  in 
religion.  '*  Cultivate  a  gentle,  cheerful  spirit."  '^  Be  brave  and  be 
joyfal,my  dear  child,  and  that  in  the  very  depths  of  your  soul."  Such 
comisels  abound  in  his  letters,  and  even  when  advising  or  permitting 
a  species  of  religious  exercise  which  might  tend  to  sadness,  he  seek?, 
80  £ar  as  possible,  to  avert  it.  "  Meditation  on  the  four  last  things 
▼ill  be  useful  to  you,  but,  my  daughter,  I  beg  that  such  meditations 
insy  be  ended  by  hope  and  confidence  in  God,  not  by  fear  and  terror, 
in  which  case  they  are  dangerous."  Whether  he  was  unconsciously 
influenced  by  the  teaching  of  the  Reformer,  or  was  led  by  spiritual 
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instincts  to  the  same  tratii  fay  anotiiar  way^  it  is  certain  that  he  lad 
comprehieiided  the  xieoeBsity  of  joy  and  cheecfnlnefls  for  the  religi<N|0 
life  as  even  the  best  of  the  medinval-flaintB  did  not.  The  "i)«/fm^- 
iifme  "  id  like  a  cathedral  which  is  always  in  twilight  gloom,  aad^  whose 
arches  are  for  ever  reeonnding  to  penitential  psalms-  and  sekmn 
litanies.  It  is  well  to  Tisit  it ;  bat  we  oaunot  dwell  in  its  aomhre 
atmosphere.  Francis  adopted  a  mode  of  religions  thought  and  is- 
stitntions  which  were  the  ofEspiing  of  the  Middle  Agesi  and  which 
reflected  their  sjnrit ;  but,  in  the  spirit  of  a  trae  reformer,  he  endear 
vonred  to  inspire  into  them  something  of  the  light  and  gladness  of 
the  new  epoch. 

In  yet  unother  matter  he  showed  hia  wise  and  hnmane  comnoa* 
sense.  He  endeavonred  to  show  l^ose  who  sought  hia  help*-and  ihej 
were  meetly  ladies  of  lank-^that  they  must  not  make- their  devotiona 
bnrdensome  to  others.  One  lady  is  adwednot  to  oommnnieate  fire- 
(piently,  as  that  was  opposed  to  her  husband's  wishes^  but  to  be 
satusfied  with  '^  spixitual  connnunion."  Another  was  cantioned  not  to 
make  martyrs  of  her  servants  because  she  was  devoutly  disposed. 
The  lady  had  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  early  to  pray,  and  her 
servants  had  to  rise  to  attend  on  her.  The  confessor  won  their 
gcatitade  fiofr  his  consideration  of  themii  as  henceforth  the  lady  made 
her  prayers  no  burden  to  members  of  her  household.  We  And  many 
warnings  in  his  writings  against  .ezcessiTe  asceticismi  and  against 
an  oyer4tcrQpulous  spirit.  To  one  he  writes,  ''I  wish  I  had  a  heavy 
hammer,  wherewith  to  pound  away  the  edges  of  your  mind,  which  are 
too  sharp  for  your  spiritual  progress.".  To  Madame  de  Chantal  he 
gives  as  a  rule  of  obedience  the  admirable  motto,  *'  Let  every  thing  be 
done  for  love— nothing  for  fear ;  love  obedience,  more  than  you  fear 
disobedience/'  And  he  adds,  **  I  leave  you  the  spirit  of  liberty,  not 
such  as  hinders  obedience,  that  is  a  carnal  liberty,  but  such  as  hinders 
constraint  and  scruple,  or  over-eagerness.  If  you  love  obedience  or 
submission,  I  would  have  you,  upon  any  just  or  charitable  call,  give 
up  your  religious  exercises  as  a  sort  of  obedience,  supplying  the 
deficiency  by  love." 

As  we  have  said,  many  of  those  who  sought  the  advice  of  Francis 
de  Sales  were  ladies  of  rank.  He  seemed  to  attract  them.  Specially 
memorable  is  his  meeting  with  Madame  de  Chantal,  which  had 
important  results.    This  lady  was  a  widow  at  the  time  she  met  him. 
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Not  long  before  she  had  been  the  happy  wife  of  a  good  hasband,  who 
WIS  killed  hj  the  aoddental  dischaige  of  a  gun  when  he  was  out 
shooting.  On  hiB  death  she  devoted  herself  to  good  works,  and 
oomiog  under  the  direction  of  Francis  de  Sales,  she  asked  him  to  set 
her  to  some  definite  work.  He  desired  to  form  a  religious  order  of 
womeni  in  which  he  proposed  to  embrace  those  whose  age  or  delicate 
hetlth prerented  them  from  joining  other  religious  orders.  ''He 
timed,"  we  are  told,  ^  for  them  at  a  religious  life^  which  should  seek 
niher  to  mortify  the  heart  and  the  mind  than  the  body,  which 
should  prefer  the  attraction  of  lore  to  the  rigour  of  penitence,  interior 
recollection  to  multiplied  external  observances — a  life,  in  short,  the 
outward  signs  of  which  should  rather  be  gentleness,  simplicity,  and 
holiness,  than  anything  more  remarkable  to  the  outward  eye. 
Women,  however  sickly,  even  deformed  and  blind  persons,  as  well  as 
those  considered  too  old  for  other  orders,  were  the  special  object  of 
this  foundation.  This  order,  whose  rules  reflected  the  kindly  and 
dttritable  spirit  of  its  originator,  was  named  'The  Order  of  the 
"Vlflitation/  Madame  de  Chantal  became  the  head  of  it.  At  flrst  it 
▼as  a  small,  poor  society ;  but  the  single  house  with  which  it  began, 
grew,  ere  sixty  years  had  passed,  into  a  hundred  and  twenty  houses. 
It  did  not,  however,  become  exactly  what  he  had  originally  designed 
it  to  be.  He  desired  that  the  members  of  the  order  should  not  live 
in  the  cloister,  but  should  spend  their  lives  going  about  among  the 
nek  and  poor.  To  this  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  objected,  and  its 
foimder  reluctantly  consented  that  the  sisters  should  take  vows  and 
lire  in  the  cloister.  How  reluctantly  the  consent  was  given  may  be 
gathered  from  his  words-— ''Can  anything  be  more  unreasonable  than 
to  call  me  the  founder  of  the '  Visitation '  1  I  have  done  exactly  what 
I  did  not  wish  to  do,  and  I  have  undone  all  that  I  did  wish  for.*' 

The  letters  addressed  to  Madame  de  Chantal  form  the  most  inte- 
resting part  of  his  correspondence.  He  took  great  pains  to  form  the 
mind  and  character  of  this  lady,  from  whom  he  expected  great 
aenrices  to  the  Church.  She  was  a  vigorous,  loving  woman,  and  he 
njn,  referring  to  her,  ''  I  like  to  have  to  do  with  such  nature&  As 
for  your  poor  half-lifeless  hearts,  what  use  are  they  1 " 

In  the  above  extracts  we  have  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  cheerfulness, 
the  common  sense,  and  the  tenderness  of  this  great  and  good  man's  cha- 
racter: these,  we  think,  are  his  most  remarkable  characteristics,  and 
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those  to  which  he  mainly  owed  his  inflaenoe.  He  was  emphatically 
an  apostle  of  everyday  life,  one  who  devoted  his  attention,  not  to  the 
deep  things  of  religious  thought,  or  even  to  the  perplexing  mazes  of 
spiiitual  experience,  but  to  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  ordinary  men 
and  women*  Although  a  bishop  and  a  priest,  he  was  no  recluse ;  he 
lived  in  his  own  land,  and  in  the  freest  intercourse  with  friends  and 
relative&  This  helped  to  keep  him  fresh  and  green«  Although  we 
have  dwelt  on  the  human  and  humane  side  of  his  character,  as  being 
somewhat  unusual  in  a  Romish  bishop  and  so-called  saint,  he  was 
by  no  means  without  appreciation  of  those  oontemplative  devout 
moods  of  spirit  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  devotional  books  of  the 
middle  ages  to  inspire.  He  can  recommend  well  that  quietness  of  spirit, 
half-stoical,  half-Christian,  which  has  always  been  dear  to  the  ascetics 
of  Home.  For  example,  ^'Let  there  be  nought  to  you  in  this  world  saye 
God  and  yourself :  'all  else  should  not  be  able  to  touch  you,  except  as 
He  may  command."  ^  When  will  our  mere  natural  ties,  common  cour- 
tesies and  civilities,'all  our  sympathies  and  graces,  be  purified  and  re- 
duced into  perfect  subjection  to  the  pure  love  of  God's  good  pleasure!" 
'^  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  be  disgusted  at  the  world  when  we  are 
constrained  to  dwell  in  it ;  but  God's  providence  is  wiser  than  we 
are.  We  fancy  that  if  we  changed  our  position,  we  should  do  better : 
possibly,  if  we  changed  ourselves." 

Such  are  some  traits  of  the  character  of  Francis  de  Sales.  That 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  had  in  her  midst  some  such  teachers,  helps 
to  explain  the  hold  which  she  still  has  upon  innumerable  sweet, 
noble,  devout  natures,  notwithstanding  her  many  sins  against  truth 
and  freedom.*  John  Gibb. 


"  3^&e  ^Ktnbtnvn  of  ©uglattir/' 

''  Rabslt  in  this  century  has  there  been  an  occasion  more  critical.^ 
Thus  runs  the  only  weighty  sentence  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  miserably 
artificial  and  jingoing  manifesto.  Of  the  gravity  of  the  occasion 
there  can  be  no  question,  and  before  these  lines  can  come  under  the 
eye  of  our  readers,  some  certain  forecast  will  have  been  formed  of  the 
result.     By  that  time  the  constituencies  will  practically  have  settled 

*  The  works  of  Francia  de  Sales  are  very  nnmeroiu.  Se7er«l  have  baea 
translated  into  EngUah.  There  is  a  good  biography  of  him  by  H.  L.  Sidney 
Lear,  publiahed  by  F.  Hiyingtons. 
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irbether  the  oountrj  shall  be  oonunitted  to  the  guidance  of  those  great 
prineipleB  which  for  nearly  two  generations  have  led  its  benign  and 
gl(xious  progress^  or  whether  there  lies  before  it  the  unspeakable 
humliation  of  another  term  of  the  Beaconsfield  regime.  The  question 
at  stake  has  been  placed  with  singular  clearness  before  the  constitu- 
encies ;  principles  on  the  one  hand,  a  person  on  the  other.  Lord 
Beaocmsfield  has  not  condescended  to  announce  a  policy ;  he  has  an- 
ommced  himself.  And  he  has  done  wisely.  Did  he  develop  the 
policy  which  is  fashioning  itself  in  his  scheming  brain,  the  country 
would  hare  none  of  it  It  would  shrink  back  in  distrust  and  alarm. 
Bat  Lord  Beaoonsfieldi  with  his  jingling  platitudes,  his  pompous 
phrases,  his  grandiose  ideas,  and  his  unquestionable  power  of  making 
liimself  and  his  Government  a  mark  of  observation,  is  another  matter. 
With  Lord  Beaconsfield,  alas  !  the  unthiuking  multitude— and  this 
includes  no  small  proportion  of  the  upper  ten  thousand — ^is  strangely 
fascinated ;  and  this  fascination  at  this  critical  moment  is  really  a 
great  political  power,  to  England's  sorrow  and  shame. 

It  happens  somewhat  strangely  that  the  Liberal  party  has  simply 
ts  principles  to  oppose  to  the  weight  of  personal  influence  wielded  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  the  amount  of  flashy  enthusiasm  which  he 
ezdtes.  The  only  man  who  can  stir  a  real  and  deep  enthusiasm  in 
the  Liberal  ranks  declines  to  be  a  leader,  and  the  recognised  chief  of 
the  party  inspires  no  warmer  feeling  than  hearty  and  well-deserved 
respect  A  very  high  interest  would  have  attached  to  the  contest, 
bad  it  been  fought  between  leaders  strong  in  the  undisputed  and  en- 
thusiaBtic  loyalty  of  their  followers ;  and  much  picturesque  effect 
would  have  been  lent  to  it  had  the  name  of  Gladstone  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  Beaconsfield  on  the  other,  been  heard  at  the  polls.  But 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  Liberal  party,  with  an  acknowledged  and 
an  unacknowledged  leader,  forbids  the  prominence  of  any  individual 
name,  It  is  to  be  on  the  Liberal  side  a  battle  of  principles  entirely, 
and  all  the  strength  which  a  popular  personality  can  lend  to  a  cause, 
the  Liberals  leave  to  their  foes.  No  doubt  it  is  in  one  sense  unfortu- 
nate. Men  fight  best  when  they  are  inspired  by  a  leader  whom  they 
lore.  But  perhaps  in  the  present  critical  condition  of  the  country, 
it  is  most  important  that  principles  should  be  put  before  it  in  their 
naked  simplicity,  and  that  men  should  feel  that  they  are  fighting  not 
for  an  honouted  and  trusted  leader,  but  for  the  best  interests  of  their 
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coxmtrj  as  embodied  in  a  policy  of  xighteousneBS,  which  in  the  end 
always  proves  itself  to  be  the  condition  of  the  true  prosperitj  and 
progress  of  the  community.  We  are  disposed^  on  the  whole,  to  be 
content  with  the  carious  condition  of  things  which  throws  us  back  oa 
our  principles,  and  makes  us  understand  that  we  are  contending  for 
something  more  sacred  and  lasting  than  the  influence  of  a  person,  for 
something  which  is  as  old  as  constitutional  freedom,  and  which  will 
live  on  to  radiate  blessing  around,  as  long  as  society  endures. 

Lord  Beaconsfiield  considers  the  occasion  grayely  critical.  Hoir 
critical  it  is,  he  himself  perhaps  onlj  knows.  We  have  not  come  to 
the  end  of  the  schemes  which  are  floating  about  in  that  fertile  and 
audacious  brain,  and  should  a  new  lease  of  power  be  acoorded  to  him, 
the  world  itself  may  be  startled  at  the  policy  he  may  be  emboldened 
to  pursue.  We  hold  that  there  is  the  germ  of  measures  fraught 
with  the  utmost  peril  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  England,  and  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  in  Lord  Beaoonsfield's  vague  and  formlesB, 
but  significant  and  dangerous  manifesto.  His  mind  is  still  brooding 
over  schemes  for  the  imperial  aggrandisement  of  England,  and  for 
the  perpetual  provocation  of  the  European  Powers.  There  ia  not  a 
word  about  England's  liberties,  England's  happiness,  England's 
progress. in  arts  and  industries^  England's  internal  harmony  and 
prosperity.  It  is  all  about  England's  imperial  position,  and  the 
ascendency  of  this  country  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  That  is,  our 
imperial  ambition,  from  which  no  great  nation  is  wholly  fre^  is 
the  one  thing  which  occupies  the  mind  of  our  ruling  statesman, 
while  the  freedom,  the  welfare,  the  happiness  of  the  English  people 
are  matters  too  trivial  to  occupy  his  thoughts.  Never  was  there  a 
manifesto  put  forth  by  an  English  statesman  so  near  akin  in  topic, 
style,  and  treatment^  to  those  manifestos  oC  the  Second  Empire,  which 
have  become  a  bye-word  of  scorn  ux  Europe.  They  said  so  much 
that  was  high^ounding  and  pretentious,  they  meant  so  Uttle  that 
was  honest  and  true.  It  is  the  style  of  the  lower  Empire  degraded 
to  a  yet  lower  level — a  style  which  all  honest  Englishmen  ought  to 
hold  in  reprobation  and  brand  with  their  contempt. 

Though  the  Liberal  party  lacks  the  enthusiasm  which  loyalty  to 
an  honoured  leader  kindles,  never  did  it  enter  on  a  conflict  with 
more  stem  determination  to  use  every  honest  art^  and  to  strain  every 
musde  to  the  utmost,  to  ensure  success.    Through  the  length  and 
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Isreadih  of  the  land  it  is  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  the  true 
faononr  and  greatness  of  England  are  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
gambled  away.  It  dreads  Lord  Beaconsfiield'js  influence  on  his  party, 
m  his  country,  and  on  Europe;  and  its  one  article  of  faith  for  the 
moment  is,  that  if  England  is  to  be  sared,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  malignant 
inflaence  must  be  destroyed.  Cromwell  once  said,  when  asked  what  he 
voald  have,  ''  K I  cannot  tell  yon  what  I  will  have,  I  can  tell  you 
▼hat  I  will  not  have ; "  and  so  for  the  moment,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
Ais  election,  the  whole  Liberal  party  is  united  as  one  man  on  one  point, 
the  resolution  to  hare  done  with  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Were  he  out  of 
&  field  his  party  would  soon  return  to  the  old  humdrum  Conser- 
vative creed,  and  would  be  no  more  dangerous  than  dulness  and 
Ingotry  are  dangerous  to  the  welfisure  of  the  community.  It  is  Lord 
Beaoonsfield's  genius  alone  which  makes  the  Tory  party  formidable; 
be  bas  cast  his  spell  upon  his  followers  and  they  have  become  like 
wax  in  hia  hand.  Apart  from  him  they  would  be  quite  harmless ;  nay, 
the  best  of  them,  Sir  S.  Northcote,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Cross, 
if  left  to  tfaemselves,  would  be  more  in  tune  with  the  moderate 
liberals  than  with  the  noisy  rout  of  Jingo  politicians  who  now  follow 
at  their  heete.  But  while  Loid  Beaconsfield  reigns  they  will  be  his 
faithful  henchmen.  TTia  policy  will  be  their  policy,  and  all  their 
talent  and  influence  will  be  lent  to  carrying  out  his  views.  Lord 
SaHsbmy,  no  doubt^  la  in  another  category.  Bitterly  as  he  once  hated 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  he  is  now  his  most  devoted  follower ;  and  were 
Lord  Beaconsfield  removed  he  would  do  his  best  to  occupy  his  place. 
Bat  he  could  not  stand  for  three  months  at  the  head  of  a  Oovern- 
ment  pledged  to  Lord  Beaoonsfield's  policy.  There  is  no  one  happOy 
who  could  stand  up  in  the  Premier's  room.  If  we  get  rid  of  him  we 
may  have  some  trouble  perhaps  with  the  dregs  of  his  policy,  but  all  that 
11  really  perilous  will  be  gone.  But  while  he  lives,  retaining  his  facul- 
ties— ^though  there  is  some  sign  that  they  are  waning — and  leading  the 
Tories,  the  danger  is  constant  and  imminent.  He  has  absolutely  no 
thought  or  care  for  the  liberties  and  the  industries  which  have  been 
at  the  heart  of  the  greatness  of  England  during  all  the  ages  of  her 
history,  and  which  are  the  true  secret  of  her  ascendency  among  the 
nations;  while  his  whole  soul  is  occupied  with  those  dangerous  and 
delusive  schemes  of  ambition,  which  never  fail  to  provoke  sudden  and 
&e  catastrophes^  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  permanent  decay; 
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But  the  phrase,  The  aaoendeiicy  of  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe,, 
is  well  chosen  for  his  immediate  purpose,  to  catch  the  Totes  of  the 
thoughtless  thousands,shall  we  say  millions,  who  are  led  by  high-sound- 
ing phraseSj  and  who  hare  a  rague  notion  that  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
world  is  the  most  sacred  aim  of  life.  The  phrase  is  yague,  that  is  one 
charm  of  it.  It  is  susceptible  of  many  meanings,  and  any  one  may  put 
his  own  upon  it ;  while  it  tickles  the  national  vanity^  of  which  we  no 
doubt  hare  our  full  share  like  the  rest  And  it  has  this  advantage,  that 
it  represents  a  reality,  though  it  is  a  reality  of  an  essentially  different 
character  to  that  ascendency  of  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  dreams.  We 
too  belieye  in  the  ascendency  of  England ;  it  has  in  all  ages  been 
one  of  the  broadest  facts  in  the  history  of  Ohristendom ;  but  it  has 
always  been  the  ascendency  of  superior  political  development,  and  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  power.  This  is  the  only  ascendency  which 
true-hearted  Englishmen  care  to  wield,  and  they  dread  the  scheming 
ambition  which  courts  another  and  baser  ascendency^  because  they 
know,  as  France  has  learnt,  aa  Germany  is  learning,  that  the  firuit  of 
it  must  be  bitter  sorrow  and  burning  shame.  We  are  prond  of  tiie 
true  and  noble  ascendency  of  our  nation;  and  we  suffer  a  sense 
of  bitter  humiliation  when  we  see  onr  free  and  stately  England 
striking  in  with  the  beggarly  rout  of  the  tricks  and  lies,  the  selfiA 
schemings^  the  tinsel  sfdendours,  and  the  grasping  ambitions  of  what 
men  call  empire,  and  which  has  been  at  the  heart  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  degradation  and  misery  of  Christian  society,  through  all  the  ages 
of  Christian  history.  Our  ascendency  is  too  real  and  noble  to  be 
gambled  away  at  a  scheming  charlatan's  pleasure  ''Not  by  such 
arts  and  not  by  such  forces  "  was  our  ascendency  won ;  or  will  our 
ascendency  be  maintained. 

In  truth,  there  has  never  been  any  great  movement  which  has 
deeply  stirred  and  greatly  elevated  and  purified  Christian  socie^ 
which  has  not  had  its  origin  in  England.  Is  constitutional  govern- 
ment, involving  as  it  must  the  liberty  of  the  people,  a  grand  instru- 
ment of  human  welfare  and  progress?— England  had  wonconstitutional 
government,  and  had  a  powerful  body  of  free  and  independent 
yeomen,  able  to  check  the  power  both  of  the  feudal  nobility  and  the 
Crown,  generations  before  the  tiers  Btai  rose  to  power  in  any  odier 
European  state.  An  Englishman,  too,  let  us  never  forget,  strudc 
the  first  true  note  of  the  Reformation.  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau^ 
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•11  join  in  oonfeesing  that  the  first  breath  of  the  purifying  storm  of  the 
Fiench  Revolution  was  stirred  within  ourcoasts.  Are  railroads,  steam- 
ahipB)  the  pennypostage,  ocean  cables,  andFree  Trade,  factorsof  supreme 
importance  in  promoting  the  happiness  and  developing  the  progress 
of  dvilixed  socieiy  1 — ^it  was  England  which  gave  all  of  them  to  the 
world  The  lajberal  leaders,  the  men  of  progress,  all  over  Europe, 
have  the  writings  of  our  political  economists  on  their  study-tables ; 
tkey  follow  the  debates  in  our  House  of  Commons  with  the  keenest 
mteNst ;  they  regard  our  nation  as  the  advanced  guard  of  liberty 
ud  progress,  and  they  silently  acknowledge  an  ascendency  which, 
tke  moment  that  it  is  claimed^  is  destroyed. 

T€S,  we  believe  in  the  ascendency  of  England,  of  her  freedom, 
of  her  industry,  of  her  moderation,  of  her  intellectual  energy,  of  her 
88188  of  righteousness,  of  her  loyalty  to  Christ.  Let  all  other  ascen- 
dsnqr  perish.  Let  England  be  true  to  her  high  vocation ;  she  la  the 
bnoon-light^  she  is  the  leader  of  the  nations,  not  in  vainglorious 
rtnfe  for  empty  supremacies,  which  have  brought  Christendom  to  the 
T6ige  of  nun,  but  in  bringing  in  the  kingdom  '^  which  is  righteous- 
XMB,''  and  therefore  '^  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 


See  how  the  fire  rude  silver  purifies. 
The  sage  refiner  sitting  watchful  by. 
And  tempering  heat  intense,  judiciously 
With  stream  of  cooler  air,  wherein  there  lies 
Some  rare  completing  power :  at  last  he  tries 
If  in  the  molten  mass  his  face  may  lie 
As  clear  as  crystal  that  receives  the  sky. 
Befined  as  silver  pure,  a  bright  surprise 
Unto  ourselves,  shaU  we  in  that  far  stream 
That  bounds  the  throne  of  God,  see  clearest  eyes 
Safe  brought  through  tribulation's  furnace-beam 
With  bliss  supemaL     O  to  realise 
Whilst  here,  what  there  in  glorious  life  shall  gleam, 
When  chastened  pure  we  breathe  in  paradise ! 
-innuB  amoris.  J.  W.  Inchbold. 
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Ecce  ChristicmuB;  or,  Christ^s  Idea  of  the  Chrietian  Life,  An  At- 
tempt to  Aecertain  the  Stature  amd  Fower^  Mental^  Morale  and 
Spiritual^  of  a  Man  formed  as  Christ  intended.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

We  have  read  this  yolame  with  interest.  It  is  conceived  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  its  author  has  formed  a  lofty  and  even  towering  conception 
of  the  Christian  life.  Moreover,  he  is  satarated — ^we  had  almoat  said 
intoxicated — ^with  certain  biblical  thoughts,  which  appear  to  him  to 
constitute  the  spirit^  the  fragrant  [and  potent  essence  of  Ohristiaii 
faith  and  life.  He  writes  often  with  extraordinary  eloquence  and 
glow  of  style^  and  there  are  passages  in  which  his  abandon  and/ttfoiv 
are  held  in  check  by  a  remarkable  measurement  of  phrase  and  delibera- 
tion  of  movement.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these  chapters  without 
feeling  that  they  are  parts  of  a  much  larger  design,  and  the  crystallised 
results  of  long  study.  The  author  has  clearly  compressed  into  sen- 
tences what  he  had  previously  spread  out  into  pages  of  fiery  declama- 
tion. More  than  this,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  Ohristian  man  to 
read  the  volume  without  a  quickening  of  his  pulses,  and  much  sense 
of  shortcoming.  The  chapters  on  the  ''  Constraining  Love^"  and  the 
relation  of  fiuth  US  '^  indwelling  Spirit,"  and  *'  the  place  and  power  of 
Prayer,"  are  surcharged  with  noble  and  inspiring  thoughts,  and  with 
ideas  that  are  true,  and  worthy  of  all  men  to  be  received.  Never- 
theless, the  argument  of  the  book,  as  a  wholes  appears  to  us  to  he 
strangely  inadequate^  if  meant  to  sustain  the  main  thesis.  After  the 
manner  of  the  patristic,  mediseval,  and  Puritan  theologies,  many 
strong  metaphors  of  Scripture  are  converted  into  hard  facts  and  the 
powers  and  consequences  of  faith  are  exhibited  in  such  a  &8hion 
as  to  compel  the  conclusion — one  which,we  suppoBe,the  author  would 
not  hesitate  to  endorse — that  there  has  never  yet  lived  in  this  world 
a  solitary  man  who  can  daim  to  have  come  even  within  eoght  of  the 
true  Christian  character.  As  the  standard  and  the  method  are  at 
length  set  forth  by  the  writer,  he  appears  to  think  that  all  that  the 
world  has  now  to  do,  is  to  follow  hie  lead*  What  we  say  by  way 
of  criticbm  and  inquiry,  is  intended  to  encourage  our  readers  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  method  and  the  argument  of  the  writer, 
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irhich — ^we  need  scaroelj  say — is  not  meant  to  cast  the  faintest  shadow 
•of  xeproach  on  Eyangelical  trath,  nor  to  prove  its  inefficacy  for  1800 
yean^  but  rather  to  create  a  new  enthusiasm  for  Christ  and  humanity. 
The  burning  passion  of  the  writer  is  to  show  how,  by  faith  in  Christi 
ereiy  and  any  Christian  may  and  ought  to  become  one  of  the  "  com- 
manding spirits"  of  his  age  or  countiy ;  how  every  power  may  be 
exalted,  eveiy  intellectual  and  moral  function  of  the  man  may  be 
augmented,  and  how  the  much-coveted  ''greatness,"  "vastness," 
"  wide  range  and  scope  of  nature,"  may  be  secured. 

A  great  difficulty  blocks  the  way  at  the  very  commencement— viz., 
the  supposed  recognition  by  Scripture,  by  Christ  and  His  apostles,  of 
a  divine  predestination  and  eternal  decree  concerning  the  powers  and 
•opportunities  of  eveiy  man.  This  block  is  shivered  by  the  unphilo- 
sophical  hypothesis  of  making  man's  faith  the  principle  of  divine 
lelection.  He  says  in  effect  if  Abraham's  faith  compelled  divine 
decrees  with  reference  to  whole  generations  of  men  for  untold  ages, 
what  cannot  faith  do  in  other  and  more  thrilling  moments  in  the 
history  of  other  souls  1  Without  doubting  that  Abraham's  faith 
exerted  an  immense  influence  on  the  subsequent  career  of  Israel 
and  the  world,  it  appears  to  us  a  grave  inversion  of  both  logical 
and  religious  propriety,  to  represent  it  as  forcing  Jehovah's  hand,  and 
conditionating  or  causing  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  !  The  logical 
iasaes  of  this  theoiy  would  be,  to  take  the  providence  and  the  eternal 
fmipose  of  Qod  out  of  the  Divine  Hands,  and  to  entrust  it  to  the 
Abrahams  and  Jacobs  and  Davids  of  mankind,  not  only  in  matters 
of  high  and  holy  faith,  but  in  the  instances  of  signal  disobedience 
and  critical  transgression.  The  most  curious  argument  in  the  book  is 
an  attempt  to  show  that  the  scope  and  range  of  divine  revelation, 
4Bid  therefore  of  the  minds  of  those  th^t  believe  fully  in  it^  axe  im- 
measurably greater  than  human  intelligence  can  reach,  apart  from  it. 
The  inference  seems  to  be,  because  ideas  of  Christian  society  and  order 
and  life  are  greater  and  nobler  than  those  which  can  be  found,  say  in 
Plato's  Republic,  that  then  the  Christian  believer  is  really  a  greater 
man,  with  larger  thoughts  and  higher  powers  than  Plato.  The  argu- 
ment is  carried  forward  into  two  chapters  on  the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare, as  exhibited  in  two  or  three  of  his  noblest  dramas.  Our  author 
tnuns  up  the  ideas  of  the  ''  Tempest^"  ''Hamlet,"  and  so  on,  and  reduces 
4he  truth  they  contain  into  a  few  propositions,  which  he  triumphantly 
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contraats  with  biblical  ideas  on  the  same  or  parallel  themes.  The 
former  can  be  put  within  a  ling-fenoe,  and  shown  not  to  transcend  it ; 
while  the  latter  stretch  out  into  etemitjTy  hare  a  boundless  range  and 
splendour.  Suppose  we  were  to  grant  the  propoeitLOiul  form  into  which 
he  puts  the  lessons  of  Shakespeare — though  it  seems  to  us  he  utterly 
misses  the  nature  of  art,  music  and  poetry,  in  the  effort  to  do  this — 
suppose  we  concede  the  justice  of  the  contrast  drawn  between  the  lessons 
of  the  book  of  Genesis  and  those  of  the  "  Tempest,"  or  those  of  BL  Paul 
and  **  Hamlet^"  on  the  meaning  of  life  and  the  punishment  and  remedies 
of  sin  :  the  logical  conclusion  is,  that  the  Bible  is  greater  than  the 
Eepublic  of  Plato  or  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare ;  that  the  biblical 
writers  occupy  more  commanding  positionsy  and  discourse  of  grander 
themes  than  did  these  greatest  of  the  uninspired  sons  of  men.  It  does 
not  follow  that  those  who  receive  these  lessons  are  greater  than  Plata 
or  Shakespeare.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  those  who  can  highly 
appreciate  and  feel  the  transcendent  greatness  of  Shakespeaie  have 
not  yet  approached  in  any  measurable  degree  for  themselyes  the  mind 
of  Shakespeare.  The  Mlacy  seems  to  run  through  the  whole  argument 
that  he  who  believes  a  truth  is  intellectually  equated  to  him  who 
discovers  or  reveals  a  truth;  The  chapter  on  **  The  Mental  Result 
of  Following  Christ/'  though  it  contains  many  beautiful  things  faxistlea 
with  these  fallacies,  and  is,  we  think,  most  treacherous  and  mislead- 
ing. However,  let  the  book  be  read,  and  may  Ood  grant  that  we  may 
see  some  practical  illustration  of  these  theories  of  **  greatness^"  and 
'^stature,"  and  "grasp,"  and  "range^"  and  <* grain,"  and  ^'compass,'" 
and  ''imperial  splendour  "  of  mind  and  heart  on  which  our  author 
loves  to  dilate.  There  are  humdrum,  and  twaddle,  and  meanness, 
and  narrowness,  and  slavery,  and  pr^udice,  and  infinitesima]  little* 
ness,  and  blatant  selfishness  enough  in  the  world,  and  in  the  Churchy 
so  that  we  should  gratefully  accept  any  number  of  Christian  "  heroes  '* 
and  "  commanding  spirits,"  if  they  would  only  oome  and  urge  ^^^ 
shame  us  into  a  nobler  life. 

Tlie  Bible  LoctHne  of  Man.     The  Seventh  Series  of  the  Cunningham 
Lectures.    By  John  Laidlaw,  M.A.     (T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

Biblical  psychology  has  been  often  handled  by  writers  who  have 
had  some  special  theory  to  broach,  some  novelty  to  reveal  and  sustain.. 
Mr.  LaidlaVs  great  excellency  is,  in  our  opinion,  that  he  entertaioa 
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no  crotdie^  and  has  no  ultimate  or  larger  theological  formula  which 
he  dares  not  contraTena  It  is  true  that  in  the  main  his  psychology 
lands  him^in  Calyiniatic  doctrine^  or  leads  him  up  to  it ;  but  this  ia 
obvioosly'neither  his  motive  nor  his  plan  of  work.  The  topics  dis- 
eoBsed  are  very  numerous,  including  the  biblical  account  of  man'a 
onffn,  and  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  present  aspect  of  the  evolution, 
l^pothesis;  and  the  author  proceeds  with  various  psychological 
proUems  until  he  approaches  those  involved  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  the  final  judgment.  The  discussion  of  the  biblical  phraseology 
<feBcriptiv8  of  man's  nature  is  scholarly,  and  the  author  succeeds  in 
showing  the  similarity  of  Scriptural  teaching  in  both  Testaments  touch -^ 
ing  the  crucial  questions  of  the  origin  of  man,  the  image  of  God,  and 
ilie  part  taken  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  constitution  and  regeneration, 
of  human  nature.  Mr.  Laidlaw  discusses  man's  ^'nature  under  sin  and 
death,"  the  meaning  of  physical  death,  the  seat  of  evil,  the  psychology 
0^  the  new  life.  The  trichotomy  of  human'nature,  even  if  admitted  as- 
nomenclature,  is  yet  shown  to  be  no  support  to  the  doctrine  of  th& 
^partite  nature  of  man.  The  supposition  of  conditional  immortality 
u  fihown  to  involve  greater  moral  difficulties  than  those  which  it 
ttsays  to  remove.  One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume 
18  the  verification  of  almost  every  principle,  and  every  definition 
ttrived  at^  in  an  endeavour  to  interpret  Komans  viL  and  viiL  Our 
ftnthor  leaves  the  reader  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  sublime 
anthropology  of  Scripture,  and  in  possession  of  one  of  those  spon- 
^eously'^produced  internal  evidences  of  its  inherent  truth,  that  out- 
weighs much  hostile  argument.  We  urgently  commend  the  volume  to 
&eologioal  students.     We  have  rarely  read  a  stronger,  wiser  book. 

The  Six  Days  of  Creation.    By  Tatler  Lewis,  LL.D.    New  Edition. 
(Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

This  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  biblical  literature.  It  is  the 
froit  of  much  careful  thought  and  philological  investigation.  The 
ftcoount  of  the  creation  given  in  Gfenesis  is  regarded  as  a  narrative  of 
&ctB,  in  their  chronological  order,  presented  in  language  neither 
poetical,  scientific,  nor  philosophical,  but  popular  and  phenomenal 
The  final  results  of  the  successive  exercises  of  supernatural  energy 
are  given,  but  not  the  processes  whereby  they  were  produced.  The 
Old  Testament  view  of  the  world  is  marked  by  the   <^  distinct 
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reoognition  of  the  natural  axid  supeniataral^-of  Gtod's  direct  power 
tuid  a  course  of  nature." 

It  is  maintained  that  the  Hebrews  used,  the  word  **  day  '^  ^*  for  any 
period  of  time  presenting  a  completed  course  or  unity  of  events, 
irrespective  of  precise  duration."  That  the  days  in  the  b€^;inning  of 
Genesis  are  to  be  so  regarded  is  plain,  because  they  begin  to  be 
reckoned  before  the  sun  is  constituted  a  measure  of  time ;  and  then, 
afterwards,  the  whole  time  of  creation,  including  all  the  periods  in 
one  completed  round  or  e<mr8e  qfevend,  is  also  called  a  **  day."  More- 
over, the  seventh  day  of  Qod's  rest  still  continues.  But  while  the 
sacred  writer  presents  the  succession  of  events  independent  of  any 
particular  duration,  each  period  is  marked  by  vicissitudes — ^it  may  be 
of  repose  and  progress — analogous  to  the  evening  and  morning  of 
'the  solar  day.  Such  a  view  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  is 
racoording  to  the  laws  of  language ;  it  does  not  oppose  any  really 
isdentific  theory ;  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  cyclical  law  of  created 
natures ;  and  falls  in  with  the  Scripture  use  of  words  for  the  world, 
rsignificant  of  time  rather  than  of  space.  The  Mosaic  cosmogony 
differs  fix)m  other  cosmogonies  in  its  time-aspect,  as  well  as  in  "its 
unbroken  wholeness,  or  unity."  The  more  it  is  studied  and  com- 
prehended, the  more  clearly  it  will  be  seen  to  bear  the  marks  of  a 
divine  revelation.  The  work  before  us  is  eminentiy  adapted  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  result. 

The  Old  Testament  a  Living  Book  for  aU  Ages.  By  Austik  Pbxlps, 
D.D.    (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

These  discourses  are  veiy  clever,  practical,  and  forcible^  and  startle 
ihe  reader  with  the  marvellous  applicability  of  the  narratives  and 
experience  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  complicated  society  and 
civilisation  of  the  present  time.  The  treatment  is  neither  forced  nor 
allegorical  The  author  lays  hold  of  principles,  and  applies  them  to 
'events  in  our  own  day. 

The  PhiloBophf/  of  Jesus^Chriat  ae  wnfilded  in  the  Phyrical  A$pec^  of 
His  Mi/racks.  By  the  Rev.  Kigsabd  Collins,  M.A.,  kte 
Principal  of  Cottayam  OoU^ge,  Travanoore.    (Elliot  Stock.) 

This  is  a  strong  book.  Admit,  as  the  author  and  all  devout 
believers  do,  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  Gospel  narrative^  and  we 
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maj  obflenre^  in  ihe  physical  aspect  of  Christ's  mixades,  a  view  of 
the  origin  of  matter,  of  force,  and  of  life,  alike  y^table,  animal,  and 
human,  directly  at  variance  with  all  doctrines  of  the  potency  of  mere 
siatter— «.^.,  the  water  was  not  developed  into  wine  any  more  *^<tT^ 
the  vine  is  developed  out  of  volcanic  rocks.  Ghrist's  will  waa 
creative  of  the  matter  added  to  the  water-pots  of  Cana,  of  the  forco 
which  held  gravitation  in  check  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  etc.  Thua 
CSixisf  s  miracles  involve  a  different  theory  of  the  universe  from  that 
corrent  in  certain  schools  of  modem  inquiry,  and  Mr.  Collins  haa 
here  wrought  a  vein  of  considerable  value  in  apologetics. 

Eomilies  on  Christian  Work,  By  Charles  Stanford,  D.D.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.)  Full  of  wise  teaching  are  these  homilies,  characterised 
by  strong  sense^  intense  religiousness,  and  fervent  love  to  Christ  and 
to  the  souls  of  men.  Workers  for  Christ  in  a  vast  variety  of  ways 
and  spheres,  may  all  find  stimulus  and  guidance  in  these  weighty 
words  of  Dr.  Stanford. — Thornton  ffaU;  or.  Old  Quesiiona  in  Young 
lAves.  A  good,  well-written  story  for  girls.  The  entire  tone  is 
healthy,  but  the  Americanisms  indulged  in  by  some  cultivated  young 
ladies  wUl  prove  annoying  blemishes  to  English  readers. — Chrises 
Full  Salvation,  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Figgis,  M.A.  Second  and 
cheap  edition.  (S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.)  We  welcome  a  cheap 
edition  of  this  excellent  little  work,  and  eaiTiestly  hope  that  it  will  be 
extensively  circulated.  It  is  a  simple,  loving  exposition  of  the  '^  life 
which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  Gk>d,"  and  it  is  well  adapted  to  aid  many  in 
their  pursuit  of  the  divine  life. — I%e  Story  of  the  Tears :  a  Text-book 
and  Dion/,  With  Verses  by  Marianne  Famingham.  (James  Clarke 
and  Co.)  The  texts  are  well  selected,  and  some  of  them  are  fairly  ren. 
dered  in  the  accompanying  verses.  There  is  a  cheerful,  restful  tone 
about  the  whole,  which  is  adapted  to  encourage  calm  reliance  on  the 
Love  which  is  over  all. — The  Children's  Kingdom :  the  Story  of  a  Onat 
Endeavour,  ByL.T.  Meade.  (J.  F.  Shaw.)  Very  interesting  and 
fandful.  The  authoresshas,  however,  here  attempted  a  children's  story 
on  a  larger  scale  than  she  has  before  done,  and  we  are  struck  with  the 
exceediQg  poverty  and  starved  character  of  the  religious  sentiment 
which,  nevertheless,  is  made  prominent.  The  sympathies  are  not 
unfrequently  drawn  to  the  wrong  side.  The  finest  character  in  the 
story  performs  several  base  actions  from  good  motives.     Sentimen- 
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tality  throaghout  dominates  over  prindpla— 1%«  Living  BpiaUe; 
-or,  The  Infltience  of  Christian  Character.  (W.  B.  Whittdngliam  and 
Co.)  Those  who  ever  heard  the  remarkable  sermon  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Jenkyn  on  the  "  Living  Epistloi"  will  be  very  pleased  to  hare  an 
opportunity  of  reading  this  quaint,  rich,  practical,  racy  meditation 
which  presents  in  an  essay  form  the  substance  of  that  sermon.-^ 
John  Ly<Mi;  or,  Out  of  the  Depths.  By  Ruth  Elliott.  (London  : 
Wesleyan  Conference  Office.)  We  regret  to  think  that  this  is  tlie 
last  literary  effort  made  by  the  earnest-minded  authoress.  She  has 
revealed  in  it  a  great  and  wise  sympathy  with  the  most  d^praded  and 
profligate  class  abounding  in  London.  She  has  portrayed  numeroos 
lives  on  different  social  planes,  depraved  by  the  feverish  thirst  or  terrible 
temptations  of  drink.  Crime  and  vice,  as  well  as  ignominy  and  shame, 
are  here  making  alcohol  their  demoniac  handmaid.  But  this  story 
«hows  how  bravery,  sympathy,  and  an  absorbing  love  of  men  can,  with 
God's  help,  rescue  the  most  abandoned.  It  is  not  a  mere  '*  temperance 
tale,"  since  a  silver  thread  of  delicate  romance  is  woven  into  the 
texture  of  the  narrative,  which  does  not  close  in  the  rljLrlm^tfw  of  night, 
but  amid  the  dawn  of  a  better  day.  All  who  are  seeking  to  do  noble 
work  for  the  Master,  may  read  it  with  advantage,  as  perhaps  the  best 
of  Buth  Elliott's  earnest  and  gracious  narratives. — A  WomaWs 
Patience.  By  Emma  Jane  Worboise.  (James  Clarke  and  Ca) 
Constance  Walker  has  money  without  rank ;  Percy  Lauriston  has 
rank  without  money :  she  loves  him,  but  he  does  not  love  her,  and 
yet  they  are  married.  The  manifold  trials  arising  from  this,  and  the 
final  triumph  of  patience,  axe  worked  out  with  the  writer's  usual  skill 
and  interest,  so  that  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  may  read  this  story 
with  delight  and  profit— TA«  School  of  Grace.  By  W.  Hay  M.  H. 
Aitken,  M.  A.  (London  :  J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co.)  In  this  practical  exposx- 
tion  of  verses  11-14  in  the  second  chapter  of  Titus,  the  advantages  of 
the  School  of  Grace  are  so  presented  as  to  quicken  the  diligence  of 
those  who  are  already  scholars  therein,  and  to  awaken  the  desire  of 
others  to  enter  it.  Exception  may  be  taken  to  some  of  the  phraseology 
employed,  about  ''  claiming  our  rights  " ;  since  it  suggests  the  notion 
that  there  may  be  unwillingness  on  tJie  part  of  our  Lord  to  recognise 
them.  Yet  we  are  sure  that  this  is  an  idea  which  the  writer  would 
heartily  repudiate. — The  Divine  Forecast  of  tlie  Corruption  of  Chris- 
tianiiff.     By  the    Rev.    Edward    Huntingford,   D.C.L.     (London  . 
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Bbkera  and  Son.)   The  yalne  of  this  work  would  be  greater  than  it  is, 
if  the  apocalyptic  symbols  had  been  treated  as  depicting  the  opera- 
tusi  of  Christian  and  anti-Christian  principles  generally,  and  not 
so  exclusively  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  Rome.    The  author  writes 
from  the  Anglican  standpoint — Position  and  Progress.    By  S.  A. 
Blackwood,  Esq.     (London:  James  Nisbet.)   Four  informal  addresses 
on  different  aspects  of  the  Christian  life*     These  are  characterised 
as  Standing,  Sitting,  Walking,  and  Running. — The  Oospd  WcbU;  or, 
Lessons  firom  N^iemiah,    By  W.  P.  Lockhart.     (London :   James 
Nisbet.)    This  is  a  book  for  the  time&     Every  Christian  worker  will 
do  well  to  study  it. — The  Closing  Days  of  CJi/ristendom,  as  fore- 
shadowed in  Pa/raMea/nd  Prophecy,  By  Burlington  B.  Wale.  (London: 
Partridge  and  Co.)  The  author  remarks,  that  "  even  among  Christians 
a  belief  in  the  Second  Advent  hardly  exists.''     Dissent  from  his  views 
of  the  nearness  of  that  event  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  denial 
of  its  reality.     Were  this  work  ^  remarkable  for  the  modesty  of  its 
tone  as  it  is  for  its  dogmatism,  and  for  thoroughness  in  dealing  with 
the  Scriptures  as  it  is  lor  one-sidedness,  the  value  of  its  testimony 
would  be  much  increased. 


Rev.  Henbt  Cresswell. 
Mr.  Cresswell  was  bom  at  Wallingford,  in  Berkshire,  December 
18th,  1804.  At  the  early  age  of  fifbeen  he  gave  his  heart  to  Gk)d, 
4uid  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  retained  a  vivid  remembrance  of  that 
special  act  of  self-consecration.  A  few  years  later  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he 
entered  Hozton  Academy,  which,  during  his  curriculum,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Highbury  College.  He  had  felt  a  strong  desire  to  engage 
in  missionary  work,  but  his  tutors  and  other  friends  recommended 
him  to  take  a  pastorate  at  home,  and  he  yielded  to  their  advice.  On 
leaving  college,  in  1828,  he  settled  at  Ipswich  as  pastor  of  the  church 
in  connection  with  a  chapel  in  Nicolas  Street,  which  had  been  recently 
erected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson.  After  labouring  there  for  three  years 
Mr.  Cresswell  received  simultaneously  invitations  from  Nottingham 
and  Canterbury,  and  as  the  result  of  some  inquiry  and  consideration, 
hedecided  to  remove  to  Canterbury,  where  he  became  co-pastor  with 
ihe  Rev,  Stephen  Gurteen,  on  whose  death,  five  years  later,  he  assumed 
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the  sole  pastorate  of  the  ohurchi  the  datieB  of  which  he  continued  to- 
discharge  faithfully  and  happily  for  more  than  f orly  yearn 

In  the  year  1873  Mr.  Cresswell'a  health  showed  signs  of  fBdlnre, 
and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  help  of  younger  ministers.  Mr. 
Ockelford  (now  of  Sazmundham)  and  Mr.  Goodison,  the  present- 
pastor  of  the  chorcby  sacoessively  assisted  him,  and  they  both  wonici 
testify  to  the  geniality  of  his  disposition^  and  the  Christian  coorteay 
manifested  in  all  his  relations  with  them.  He  entered  with  zest  into 
the  scheme  for  building  a  new  chapel,  and  made  great  efforts  to 
obtain  the  requisite  funds.  Soon  after  its  oompletiony  howeyer,  hia 
strength  began  to  fail,  and  in  a  short  time  he  relinquished  all  public 
effi>rta  Early  in  last  November  it  became  evident  that  he  was  sinking, 
but  he  had  no  misgivings  j  his  entire  trust  was  in  Christy  and  one 

of  his  favourite  utterances  was — 

**  I  the  chief  of  nmien  am» 
fiat  Je8u8  died  for  me." 

On  the  first  of  December  his  spirit  passed  away,  and  on  the  fifth  his 

body  was  interred  in  the  cemetery,  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of 

m 

Canterbury,  and  friends  from  other  parts,  combining  to  show  the 
univeffeal  respect  and  affection  which  he  had  inspired. 

One  department  of  Mr.  Cresswell's  work  demands  special  notice,  it^ 
was  that  of  Presbyterian  chaplain  to  the  Scotch  soldiers  quartered  in 
the  city^  for  whom  he  conducted  service  in  the  garrison  chapeL  He 
took  a  deep  and  loving  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  these  meny 
and  he  secured  their  affection  in  return.  Their  sense  of  obligatioxi 
to  him  for  his  varied  services  was  testified  on  two  occasions  by  a 
handsome  presentation  of  plate,  accompanied  with  the  expression  of 
deep  gratitude  and  love ;  but  perhaps  the  most  touching  exhibition 
of  their  feeling  is  found  in  the  fact  that  "  in  the  Indian  Mutiny 
when  Lucknow  was  taken,  and  the  quarters  of  our  soldiers  were  found 
utterly  wrecked,  in  one  of  the  tents  the  only  thing  iminjured  was  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Cresswell  still  hanging  in  its  plaoe-HSome  soldier 
having  cherished  so  much  affection  for  his  old  chaplain  that  he  had 
not  only  taken  his  likeness  with  him  to  that  distant  place,  but  kept  it 
always  before  him.*'* 

«  This  brief  sketch  ia  compiled  from  a  little  publicatioa  just  iisaed,  entitled 
**  Memento  of  the  late  Bev.  Henry  Creeswell,"  containing  a  fall  acconnt  of  the 
serrices  in  connection  with  his  faneral,  eto.,  which  may  be  obtained  from  Ur. 
Elliot  Stock. 
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L-Slaiiagastw— Jtealt'  Jn!i(|iiIo. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Montgomert. 

EVER  since  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Hova  Government  from  Ambo- 
HiHANOA  to  Antananabivo,  and  the  constitution  of  the  latter  city 
u  capital  of  Madagascar,  great  importance  has  been  attached  by  the 
natives  to  a  large  triangalar-shaped  sloping  ground  called  Andohalo,  in 
the  centre  of  the  city.  Here  \he  military  reviews  are  held  from  time  icy 
time;  here  the  people  come  together  in  tens  of  thousands  to  welcome  their 
SDvereign  returning  from  any  journey-;  here  the  greatest  political  gather- 
ings of  the  kingdom  have  been  held ;  and  the  ameliorations  of  law  and 
^«<>cial  order  devised  by  the  present  rulers  have  been  promulgated  here  to  • 
tbe  assembled  people.  ^ 

Iq  the  middle  of  this  large  triangular  plain  (which  slopes  downwards  - 
from  the  ridge  of  the  eity  hill  in  a  north-westerly  direction)  lies  the 
famous  sacred  stone  of  the  Hovas,  a  smooth,  bluish-coloured  piece  of  rock 
T'Dg  partly  exposed  in  a  little  hollow,  from  which  the  original  super- 
iacumbent  clay  has  long  been  washed  away  by  the  heavy  tropical  rains. 
Here  the  queen  alights  on  her  retumings  to  the  capital,  and  thanks  God 
for  her  safe  journey.  And  up  there  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  plain 
i)  the  broad  new  macadamised  road  by  which  she  will  go  on  to  her  palace. 
*^Q(},  even  in  its  common  everyday  uses,  Andohalo  is  a  convenient  centre- 
of  business  and  lounging  place  for  citizens  and  for  strangers.  Soldiers  and 
ciTilians  who  have  come  up  to  the  city  on  Government  business,  and 
fitraogers  also,  of  distant  tribes,  with  markedly  different  appearance,  cos- 
tume, and  dialect— «li  these  are  ordinarily  to  be  found  seated  or  lying 
about  on  the  grassy  terraces  on  the  north  side  of  Andohalo.  While  up 
tovarda  the  right  hand  corner^  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the 
P^l^oe,  you  hear  the  hum  of  a  crowd  of  the  townspeople,  ohafi&ng  and 
^^^eringy  vocifemting  and  gesticulating  around  the  market  stalls  of 
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dealaiB  in  fruit  and  rice  and  iron-ware  and  Amerioao  cotton  goods.  Coming 
baok  agfun  down  the  elevated  roadway,  and  a  little  below  the  market, 
you  pass  the  gateway  of  the  French  Consulate,  and  the  Bpacious  iron-roofed 
house  BO  long  ooonpied  by  Mons.  Laborde,  who,  for  more  than  forty  years, 
resided  in  Madagascar.  And,  immediately  adjacent  and  forther  down,  just 
below  where  the  plain  contracts  into  tb^  breadth  of  the  roadway — thet«, 
jast  a  few  yards  off  the  road — ^yoa  have  the  maguificent  atone  cathedral 
recently  finished  by  the  Jesuits.  A  stone  image  of  the  Virgin  stands  oon- 
spiouoos  in  the  front  wall  of  the  edifice,  and  at  times  proTokes  from 
passing  natives  comments  not  very  flattering  to  the  builders. 

Opposite  this,  just  a  little  higher  np,  stands  the  wooden  church  which  is 
represented  in  the  engmying.     It  is  in  a  kind  of  Gothic  style,  somewhat 
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like  the  timber  architeoture  of  old  country  houses  in  England.  It  has 
transepts,  with  carved  barge-boards  at  the  gables  and  traceried  windows  in 
the  fWmta.  It  stands  elevated  some  fbw  feet  above  the  roadway;  and  the 
two  stone  stairways  with  their  gates,  as  well  as  the  substantial  tiled  roof, 
are  recent  improvements  effected  but  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  chi^l 
itself  was  erected  in  1864 ;  and  a  portion  of  the  congregation  at  Analakely, 
with  other  profdasing  Christian  people  residing  near  the  place,  formed  the 
naclens  of  the  new  church.  The  old  persecuting  Queen  had  not  long  been 
dead;  and  Bosoherina,  the  then  menarcb,   was  personally  inimical  to 
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Christianity.  The  Christians  were  not  yet  free  from  the  dread  of  another 
penecution.  Yet  progress  was  being  made  even  then,  and  the  building  of 
this  new  chapel  in  the  most  public  place  in  the  city  was  another  witness  to 
the  Malagasy  that  the  long-repressed  Gospel  had  b^gun  to  lift  up  its  head. 
The  site  was  obtained  by  the  people  at  a  great  cost,  for  the  situation  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  city.  Mr.  Pool,  the  Society's  architect, 
tad  some  English  friends,  gave  liberal  help  in  the  oonstructioni  and  so  the 
building  was  completed. 

The  first  missionary  in  charge  of  the  new  church  was  the  late  Rev.  R.  G. 
Habtlkt,  M.A.y  who,  though  struggling  most  of  the  time  with  much 
infimiily  of  health,  drew  around  him  at  Andohalo  a  large  circle  of  intelli- 
gent  Christian  young  men.  Many  persons  came  to  his  Bible-olasses,  both 
from  town  and  from  country ;  and  the  impressions  derived  by  them  from 
bis  earnest  and  luminous  Scriptural  expositions  still  abide  with  not  a  few 
of  them.  But  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  through  growing 
ilhiess,  and  died  at  Bournemouth  in  February,  1870,  while  he  was  prepar- 
iogtooome  back  to  his  work  in  Madagascar.  Mr.  Hartley  had  able 
helpers  at  Andohalo  from  the  very  beginning.  Mr.  Sibrbe  helped  occa- 
nooally,  and  Mr.  PABfiErr  was  always  there,  and  did  good  service  in  these 
nrlier  days  of  the  church's  history.  And  there  were  excellent  nativo 
helpers  too.  Ramaka  and  Rainitrimo  were  the  first  native  pastors  of  the 
congregation,  and  still  are  preachers  and  working  members  there ;  though 
they  have  yielded  the  pastorate  to  a  younger  mauj  not  less  efficient  than 
tiiey.  Good  old  Rainitbiko  is  one  of  the  fitithful  men  who  suffered  hard 
^  oft  for  Christ's  sake  in  the  hot  heat  of  the  later  persecutions.  He 
vss  one  of  those  specially  denounced  by  name  in  the  terrible  proclama- 
tioQ  of  the  3rd  of  July,  1857.  A  man  of  wealth  and  position,  he  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things,  and  bore  bonds  and  imprisonment,  and  was  twice 
BQbjected  to  the  tangena  poison  ordeal.  But  God  protected  His  servant's 
life ;  and  he  lives  still — ^honoured  by  God  to  labour  constantly  in  able  and 
^ithfol  preaching  of  the  Word — and  honoured,  too,  by  all  who  know  him, 
whether  Malagasy  or  Europeans. 

A  congregation,  led  by  men  like  these,  could  hardly  ikil  to  manifest 
tctinty  in  Christian  work.  So,  in  1867,  this  church  at  Andohalo  stepped 
out  among  the  foremost  in  the  attempt  to  evangelise  distant  portions  of  the 
island.  A  young  man  in  the  church,  a  freed  slave,  who  had  profited  much 
bj  instruction,  and  had  manifested  ability  and  earnestness  of  character,  was 
Kt  apart  as  an  evangelist  for  the  Sihakaka,  a  heathen  tribe  far  away  in 
the  north.  The  chmrch  of  Andohalo  provided  his  salary — sixty  dollars  a 
Tear,  with  some  allowances — and  sent  him  out,  and  for  three  years  or  more 
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maintained  him  there-  And  thus  fromAndohalo  was  dommenced,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  large  and  important  mission  in  Antsihanaka,  which  iB 
now  conducted  wisely  and  brayelj  by  our  brother,  the  Bey.  J.  Pbabse, 
who,  with  his  wife,  lives  and  labours  most  abundantly  in  a  very  dangerous 
fever  district,  and  in  the  worse  malaria  of  dense  ignorance,  vice,  and 
superstition. 

For  nearly  eight  years  past  the  Andohalo  church,  with  its  dependent 
district  congregations,  has  been  under  the  able  guidance  of  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Gbainge.  Through  some  re-adjustments  of  the  districts  under  the  care 
of  the  city  and  country  missionaries,  only  some  thirteen  congregations  re- 
mained affiliated  to  Andohalo  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Grainge's  taking  charga 
Among  these  he  has  gone  in  and  out,  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist— 
travelling  (mostly  on  foot)  from  one  place  to  another,  and  meeting  with 
every  congregation  at  least  once  in  the  month.  The  mother  church  at 
Andohalo  has  been  a  source  of  great  encouragement  to  him  ;  and  Eitsia- 
ROVAif  A,  the  young  pastor  there,  has  rendered  invaluable  help  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  district.  He  was  one  of  the  students  in  the  ^^  Kcl^y\ "  and, 
having  completed  his  term  of  study,  he  was  appointed  about  seven  years 
ago  to  the  pastorate  of  this  Avaratr*  Andohalo  church.  From  that  time  until 
now  he  has  proved  himself  a  thoroughly  relliable  and  inteligent  Christian 
man.  "  In  all  matters  relating  to  management,"  says  Mr.  Orainge,  "  I  find 
miyaelf  consulting  him ;  and  in  all  relating  to  the  spiritual  life  of  churches 
or  individuals  he  displays  a  warmth  and  depth  of  feeling  that  sends  a  glow 
through  one's  whole  being."  Under  such  management  the  district  makes 
steady  progress  both  in  the  congregations  and  in  the  schools.  The  mother 
church  in  the  city  is  always  admonished  to  maintain  good  works.  The 
duty  and  blessedness  of  giving  systematically  for  the  maintenance  and 
extension  of  the  Gospel  has  been  strongly  inculcated ;  and  the  people  have 
not  been  slow  to  learn  their  lesson.  Preachers  are  sent  out  by  them  into 
the  district  congregations  every  Lord's-day.  The  pastor's  salary  has  been 
paid,  together  with  the  incidental  expenses  of  their  churdi.  Becently  at 
great  expense  (for  Malagasy  people)  they  have  repaired  and  beautified  their 
church  and  the  approaches  to  it.  They  have  paid  a  capitation  grant  of  so 
much  per  annum  for  every  child  in  regular  attendance  at  any  and  every 
village  school  in  their  district.  Two  new  towns  at  a  remote  distance  have 
recently  been  added  to  their  district,  which  had  been  found  too  strait  for 
the  energies  of  this  hopeful  congregation.  Firm  and  wise  discipline  is 
constantly  exercised  among  them ;  and  year  by  year  a  higher  standard 
of  intelligence  and  character  is  being  attained.  Much,  doubtless,  re- 
mains undone.    The  people  of  Andohalo  (like  those  in  all  the  other  con- 
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gr^tions  in  the  city)  are  not  jet  altogether  under  the  whole  power  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jeens  ChriBt  Theur  feet  are  often  tangled  a&esh  in  the  meshes 
of  the  torn  nets  of  old  practices  and  principles.  Mach  strong  eyil 
abides  yet  in  their  country  congregations,  as  in  all  our  country  congrega- 
tions in  the  land«  These  crowding  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
wonhippers  in  Imerinaare  still  very,  very  far  from  being  what  they  ought. 
But  there  is  not  a  child  there  on  its  mother's  knee  that  is  not  the  happier 
for  tlie  Gospely  there  is  no  grown  sinner  among  them  all  that  is  not  better 
than  he  could  have  been  if  the  Gospel  had  not  come.  And  when  we  re- 
member what  all  these  people  were,  when  we  look  into  the  hole  of  the  pit 
from  whence  they  have  been  digged,  when  we  think  of  the  abom  inations 
of  onielty  and  lust  and  war  and  all  unrighteousness  that  have  vanished 
aw&y  from  among  them,  and  when  we  look  at  the  many  true  Cliristian 
mea  and  women  in  their  midst — flights  of  the  world,  salt  of  the  earth — we 
can  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

n.— CJe  Cfnlral  %imm  gtissiarr- 

COMMUNICATIONS  from  aU  the  brethren  in  Cential  Afnoa  have  been 
received  by  the  homeward  mail,  which  was  delivered  in  London  on  the 
4th  ofMarcb«  Then:  dates  are — XJguha,  December  1st;  Ujiji,  December 
1 1th;  and  UsA3Cbo,  December  29th.  Thanks  to  a  systematic  arrangement 
for  the  transmission  of  the  post-bag  to  and  from  the  interior,  but  little  time 
u  lost  at  the  coast,  and  correspondence  between  the  Directors  and  the 
muBon  has  become  increasingly  rapid  and  secure.  While  the  letters 
themselves  are  full  of  interest,  they  contain  but  few  items  of  a  novel  or 
striking  character.  This  fact  strengthens  our  belief  in  the  quiet,  but  firm, 
hold  which  the  mission  has  taken  at  its  three  principal  centres. 

For  some  months  past  the  Directors  have  been  instituting  inquiries  with 
^view  to  reinforcements  for  the  mission.  The  result  has  been  that  three 
brethren  will  be  ready  to  leave  England  by  the  steamer  of  the  15th  of  the 
present  month.  The  party  will  consist  of  Mr.  David  Williams,  a  student 
from  Western  College ;  Mr.  Walter  S.  Palmer,  a  fully  qualified  me  dical 
Qum;  and  the  Rev.  Alfbed  J.  Wooket,  one  c^the  Society's  missionaries 
from  Beohoanaland.  Our  brother  volunteered  his  services  for  the  new 
Qussbn,  and,  with  a  noble  self-sacrifice,  Mrs.  Wookey  has  consented  to 
rtmBUL  in  England,  with  her  family,  until  circumstances  permit  of  her 
proceeding  to  Africa.  Arrangements  have  been  made  that  an  experienced 
natdTe  goide  shall  meet  the  expedition  at  Zanzibar  and  conduct  it  at  least 
V  far  as  Mpwapwa,  where,  possibly,  Dr.  Southon  may  be  waiting  to  accom- 
pany it  on  the  further  journey  westward. 
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FOE  vernacular  preaching  tours  the  district  surrounding  the  Society's 
station  at  Bellary  offers  unusual  facilities.  With  a  popuUtion  of 
more  than  a  million  and  a-half,  its  visitation  may  well  demand  the  entire 
services  of  a  missionary  during  the  travelling  season,  and  these  have  been 
given  for  many  yearo  past  by  the  Kev.  Edwin  Lewis.  iHis  predilections 
for  this  department  of  missionary  labour  are  strong,  and  the  care  and 
attention  which  he  has  devoted  to  it  have  met  with  growing  tokens  of  tho 
Divine  blessing.  In  his  report  for  1879  he  writes:  "  The  past  7«^ ^ 
one  full  of  delightful  toil ;  I  have  found  as  usual  that  labour  in  this  good 
cause  was  pleasant/'  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  the  season  iws 
peculiarly  trying  and  unhealthy.  To  the  famine  of  1877-78  the  prevailing 
sickness  may  probably  be  in  large  measure  attributed.  That  scourge  1^, 
however,  in  an  indirect  manner,  paved  the  way  for  the  Gospel  by  severing 
caste  distinctions,  and  thus  removing  one  serious  hindrance  to  its  reception 
by  the  multitude.  At  the  three  principal  centres,  Hospktt,  Adoni,  and 
SUNDOOR,  thirty.four  individual^  have  been  admitted  to  the  rite  of  baptiBtn, 
half  that  number  being  of  Adult  age.  Describing  his  general  work,  Mr. 
Lewis  writes : — 

"  We  commenced  the  year  resolving,  as  far  as  possible,  to  visit  those  parts  of 
our  own  district  where  our  presence  seemed  most  desired,  and  where  the  people 
showed  most  disposition  to  hear  and  receive  the  GospeL  We  have  felt  no  doubt 
as  to  where  we  ought  to  go,  and  where  the  most  interesting  work  was  to  be 
done.  HosPETT,  Sundoor,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  those  places,  have  been, 
in  many  respects,  the  most  full  of  promise,  and  there  we  have  spent  the  greater 
proportion  of  our  time  teaching  those  who  were  anxious  to  learn.  Several  days 
in  each  of  six  months,  and  the  whole  of  another  month,  were  given  to  Hospett 
We  have  visited  Adoni  three  times,  and  Gooty  four.  Twenty-three  days  in  March 
were  occupied  in  a  journey  to  Bookapatnam  and  the  principal  towns  lying 
between  Bellary  and  that  place.  One  cannot  but  be  gratified  to  find  everywhere 
attentive  hearers  ;  and  in  those  places  where  'there  are  Christian  congr^tions, 
or  groups  of  inquirers  who  gladly  hear  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  one  feels  veiy 
inspirited  ;  but  one's  zeal  is  apt  to  be  repressed  when  those  who  assent  to  the 
truth,  and  have  a  clear  understanding  of  its  purport,  answer  the  appeal  to  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  people  of  God  with  the  unemotional  remark,  *  We  believe 
and  accept  what  you  say,  and  when  God  gives  us  a  mind  to  become  Christians, 
we  will ; '  or,  •  The  word  you  speak  is  evidentiy  the  Word  of  God,  but  the 
present  state  of  the  world  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  obey  it  and 
prosper  in  the  world.*  The  masses  of  the  people  are  wofiilly  apathetic.  It  ia 
not  an  easy  task  to  awaken  their  conscience,  or  to  stir  up  amongst  them  any 
enthusiasm  to  follow  what  they  acknowledge  to  be  the  right  way.  We  know  the 
tremendous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  would  embrace  Christianity ;  w 
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haye  mnch  sympathy  for  tbem ;  many  a  time  Has  onr  heart  ached  to  see  the 
fiunily  and  social  persecution  which  those  have  endured  who  have  followed 
Christ ;  and  we  rejoice  with  unfeigned  joy  over  some  who  have  counted  all  things 
bat  I068  for  Christ 

"It  was  curious  to  observe  during  the  prevalence  of  the  famine  how  many  of 
the  arbitrary  caste  rules  in  regard  to  eating  and  drinking  were  relaxed.  Com- 
munity of  suffering  brought  people  of  different  castes  together,  for  the  time,  into 
close  proximity,  and  distinction  was  lost  sight  of.  Lately,  with  the  return  of 
better  times,  I  have  observed  many  amusing  efforts  made  to  heal  the  breaches  in 
the  stronghold  of  caste.  In  many  villages  leading  men,  zealous  in  support  of 
caste,  have,  with  the  help  of  the  priests,  taken  cognisance  of  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  ilone  their  best  to  condone  past  transgression,  and  guard  the  future  action  of 
the  people  in  regard  to  caste.  In  a  considerable  number  of  villages  are  men  who 
Aft  known  to  have  eaten  and  drunk  with  men  of  other  castes,  or  no  caste,  in 
rtlief  camps ;  and  there  are  some  who  have  undergone  a  period  of  imprisonment 
in  the  common  gaoL  These  have  not  been  excluded  from  caste,  but  have  been 
reused  on  the  ground  that  in  famine  the  principal  consideration  of  every  man  is 
to  support  life,  and  that  a  man  may  eat  food  wherever  he  could  get  it  rather  than 
^td^Te ;  further,  that  when  in  prison  a  man  is  obliged  to  eat  what  is  provided  for 
Lim,  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  blamed. 

"With  all  this  leniency,  the  slightest  signs  of  one  wishing  to  become  a  Christian 
ire  most  jealously  noted.  Toleration  to  Christians  has  not  yet  become  an  article 
in  the  social  code  of  the  Hindoos,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

By  their  consistent  walk  and  conversatioD,  added  to  their  forbearance  and 
gentleness,  the  earlier  converts  have  overcome  the  persecution  and  hard- 
ship which  they  were  called  to  undergo  from  their  heathen  relations.  It 
is,  however,  still  true  that,  through  much  tribulation,  almost  every  new 
aodidate  has  to  enter  the  kingdooL     The  following  are  illustrations : — 

"  In  the  month  of  August  a  young  man,  a  goldsmith^  from  Kanivehally,  near 
Snndoor,  was  baptized  in  Sundoor.  We  have  known  him  from  his  early  youth, 
^d  often  spoken  to  him  of  Jesus.  At  times  he  seemed  very  earnest  in  his 
^iesire  to  become  a  Christian ;  at  other  times  he  shrunk  back  through  the  per- 
suasion or  opposition  of  his  friends,  and  gave  up  all  the  books  he  had.  We 
'anember  a  year  or  two  ago  his  giving  up  his  Bible,  as  he  was  persuaded  it  was 
ilaageroQs  to  keep' it  unless  he  was  prepared  to  embrace  Christianity.  In  August 
^  he  detennined,  with  Qod's  help,  to  brave  all  opposition  and  profess  the 
i^^ligum  he  believed.  His  mother  urged  him,  with  many  earnest  appeals,  not  to 
come;  but,  finding  him  resolute,  she  withdrew  her  opposition,  and  has  remained 
with  her  son.  His  wife  left  him,  and  there  seems  but  little  prospect  of  her  re- 
joining him. 

^  Immediately  on  his  baptism  being  known,  he  and  his  mother  were  denied  the 
^  of  the  water  of  the  only  public  village  well,  from  which  all  classes,  except 
^  Madigas,  take  water.  The*  village  washerman  and  barber  refused  their 
memoes;  and  the  servants  of  their  house,  who  were  willing  to  remain,  were 
threatened  by  the  villagers  with  exclusion  from  caste  if  they  continued  in  their 
KTvice,  and  consequently  left  People  passing  by  their  house  8i)oke  of  them  as 
ontcaata,  and  in  many  ways  gave  them  petty  annoyance. 

''On  visiting  the  village  and  conferring  with  the  people,  we  found  out  that  this 
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opposition  was  stirred  up  by  two  or  three  persons,  one,  in  particular,  a  Brahmin. 
The  support  of  the  Baja  of  Sondoor  was  sought  and  obtained  by  the  villagers  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Christians. 

"  Several  appeals  were  made  to  the  Raja  showing^the  injustice  of  this  proceed- 
ing, and  pointing  out  that  '  it  would  prove  disastrous  to  any  State  to  restrict  the 
religious  liberty  of  the  inhabitants ;  that  no  repressive  orders  can  possibly  pre- 
vent men  from  leaving  the  faith  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up ;  that  on 
previous  occasions  honest  and  respectable  tradesmen  and  cultivators  had  been 
driven  from  the  State  through  persecution  ;  that  similar  loss  was  likely  again  to 
take  place ;  and  asking  that  he  would  once  for  all  settle  this  question  on  a  liberal 
basis.' 

"  Tlie  Raja,  in  reply,  said  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  allow  the  privilege  of 
using  the  water  from  the  village  well  to  any  Christian. 

"  We  trust  that  efforts  which  are  still  being  made  will  be  successfid  in  securing 
to  Christians,  as  to  other'classes  of  the  community,  their  civil  rights  in  Sundoor 
as  well  as  in  British  territory. 

"  Virapauna  was  very  much  disposed  to  give  up  his  house  and  lands  in 
Kanivehally  and  come  into  Bellary  to  live.  We  dissuaded  him  from  this.  Mean- 
while he  and  his  mother  remain  in  Kanivehally  suffering  many  annoyances,  but 
trying  to  live  down  opposition.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  already  one  or  two  others 
in  the  same  village  have  been  drawn  nearer  to  us,  rather  than  repelled,  by  what 
has  happened. 

"  Some  months  ago  when  I  inquired  of  our  catechi3t  in  Adoni  why  he  did  not 
send  his  little  girl  to  the  girls'  school  in  the  town,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  thnt 
he  had  sent  her,  and  that  she  was  refused  admittance  ;  that  the  matter  had  been 
brought  before  the  Municipal  Commissioners,  who  had  decided  that  the  little  girl 
coidd  not  be  admitted  into  this  school  because  she  was  a  Christian.  The  whole 
thing  seemed  to  me  a  hoax  untH  a  copy  of  the  Bellary  District  Gazette  for  the 
18th  of  June  was  put  into  my  hand,  when  I  was  utterly  surprised  to  find  the 
following  announcement  under  'Proceedings  of  the  Adoni  MunicipaL Com- 
missioners, held  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1879  : — 

" '  5.  Read  letter  from  girls'  schoolmaster  requesting  to  know  whether  he  was 
to  admit  a  Christian  girl,  daughter  of  the  London  Mission  catechist,  as,  if  he  did 
so,  the  Brahmin  and  Komati  girls  woidd  cease  to  attend  the  schooL  By  the 
majority  it  was  resolved  that  the  girl  should  not  be  admitted.' 

'*  This  appeared  to  me  a  strange  proceeding,  and,  on  reference  to  the  list  of 
girls  attending  the  municipal  school,  I  found  that  there  were  on  the  xolls  twenty- 
five,  seven  of  whom  were  Brahmin  girls,  six  Comatis,  foiw  dajicing-girk ;  the 
others  were  of  different  castes.  But  a  Christian  girl  whose  '{>arent8  are  as 
respectable  members  of  society  as  any  whose  children  attend  the  school  wait 
shut  out  I  could  not  have  imagined  that  the  members  of  the  Adony  Munidpalitv 
could  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  illiberal  action." 

Not  only  by  passive  endurance  have  the  Christians  in  the  Bellaiy  district 
afforded  evidence  of  their  sincerity.  The  fact  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
-cost  of  the  new  chapel  at  Hospett  was  defrayed  by  themselyes  shows  that 
they  also  recognise  their  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
"the  Gospel  in  their  midst.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  xnoTement  is 
thos  described :— 
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"The  Christian  community  in  Hospett,  which  was  very  small  three  years  ago, 
bs  gradually  increased,  till  it  numbered  seventy-sk  at  the  close  of  1879,  although 
«Teral  fiuuilies  had  left  the  to^vn  during  the  year.  At  first  a  room  in  the  cate- 
chist's  house  was  used  as  a  place  of  meeting  ;  then  a  room  was  built  with  mud 
walls  as  a  temporary  place  of  worship.  The  chapel  which  was  commenced  in 
1878  was  finished  in  October  last,  and  the  opening  services  were  held  on  the  20th 
«'f  November.  Several  friends  were  present  from  Bellary.  Mr.  Coles  preached 
the  first  sennon  in  the  morning  from  Mark  ii.  17.  In  the  afternoon  the  building 
was  f|uite  crowded,  people  gathering  from  the  town  to  see  the  novel  sight  and  to 
licar  the  singing.  A  most  interesting  service  was  held  ;  ten  addresses  were  given, 
5j:ae  shorter,  some  longer ;  the  day  was  a  day  of  great  rejoicing  to  all  present, 
in<l  of  much  thankfulness  to  those  of  us  who  had  for  years  been  longing  to  see  a 
Ciurch  of  Chiist  planted  in  Hospett,  and  a  congregation  gathered  there. 

*'The  building  is  neat  and  substantial ;  its  inner  measurement  is  42  feet  long  by 
1^  feet  wide.  Its  cost  has  been  Rs.1,305 .  8 .  4,  of  which  Ils.605 .8.4  have  been 
t'llected — R3.IO6 . 6 . 8  by  native  Cliristians  and  their  native  friends,  Rs.l55  from 
D:iropean  friends  in  Hospett  and  Bellary,  and  Rs.344 .1.8  received  from  friends 
b  England  during  our  visit  a  few  years  ago.  The  new  chapel  has  been  well 
lilied  at  almost  every  service  held  since  it  was  dedicated,  and  we  tnist  the  glory 
of  God  will  be  manifested  there  in  the  conversion  of  many  souls. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  several  of  the  children  who  had  been  in  our 
itmponuy  home  during  the  famine  were  sent  to  relatives  or  friends  who  were  able 
to  receive  them  ;  and  the  remainder  continue  in  our  charge  ;  hence  our  Orphan 
School  A  few  children  died  during  the  year  from  the  effects  of  previous  semi- 
-tarration,  or  disease  contracted  in  the  famine,  which  they  had  not  strength  to 
throw  off.  There  are  now  sixteen  boys  and  seven  girls  in  the  orphanage.  The 
niajority  of  these  children  have  made  a  most  satisfactory  beginning  in  their 
Canarese  lessons.  Seven  boys  and  four  girls  have  read  the  Fii-st  Lesson  Book, 
and  niade  a  good  commencement  in  dictation  and  arithmetic,  whilst  all,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  smallest  boys,  have  committed  to  memory  many 
P-i«age8  of  Scripture  and  hymns  from  the  Canarese  Hymn-book.  I  have  spent 
luany  a  happy  hour  with  these  children  on  my  various  visits  to  Hospett. 
Knahnaji  and  Mary,  the  teachers  of  the  boys  and  girls  respectively,  desen'e  much 
crtdit  for  their  work. 

"Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Varadarajodoo,  the  medical  man  in  charge  of 
the  hospital,  for  his  uniformly  kind  and  patient  attendance  upon  those  of  the 
children  who  have  been  sick.    His  ready  help  has  relieved  us  of  much  anxiety." 

There  yet  remain  several  localities  visited  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  upon  the 
^onditioii  of  which  he  briefly  reports.  Bookapatnam  possesses  a  special 
interest  as  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Seeta  Ram,  to  whose  conversion 
and  Christian  inflaence  (as  recorded  in  the  Missionabt  Chronicle  for 
October,  1872)  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  his  native  town  is,  under  Ood, 
to  be  traced. 

"We  were  not  able,"  writes  Mr.  Lewis,  "to  arrange  for  more  than  one  Visit  16 
Bookapfttnam.    We  met  with  our  adherents  there  every  day  for  the  ten  days  w 
^pent  amongst  them,  answering  many  questions  they  put  to  us  in  Scripture  pas 
sages  they  had  read,  and  teaching  them  more  of  the  practical  doctrines  of  Chris- 
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tianitj.  Four  or  five  persons  who  had  recently  shown  an  interest  in  the  Gospel 
desired  me  to  provide  a  teacher  for  them,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  room  set 
apart  for  meeting  together,  saying  that  it  was  sometimes  inconvenient  for  them 
to  meet  in  private  houses,  and  that  sometimes  those  who  were  able  to  give  in- 
stmction  could  not  spare  time  to  teach  those  who  wished  to  learn.  Apart  from 
our  inability  to  spend  money  in  building  and  to  pay  a  teacher,  we  thought  it  well 
to  leave  the  people  to  provide  for  themselves  any  building  they  may  deem  desir- 
able, and  to  throw  the  burden  of  instructing  their  friends  upon  two  or  three 
who  are  well  able  to  do  it,  and  who  can  find  time  if  they  have  the  will. 

"  Timakka,  who  had  won  a  good  report  for  her  inde&tigable  attention  to  all 
sick  persons  who  sought  her  help,  had  passed  away.  Also  Narakka's  mother, 
full  of  years,  peacefully  committing  all  to  the  hands  of  the  Saviour. 

"  The  catecliist  in  Adoni  reports  quiet,  stea<ly  work.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  there  was  a  Christian  commimity  numbering  thirty-six  persons ;  the 
large  majority  of  these  were,  however,  brought  to  Adoni  from  other  stations  for 
employment  Before  the  end  of  the  year  many  of  these  had  again  left.  Tu>enty- 
four  names  now  remain  on  the  list  Of  the  permanent  residents  of  the  town, 
some  hear  our  preaching  with  pleasure ;  many  purchase  and  read  Christian 
tracts  ;  but  none  have  openly  professed  themselves  Christians. 

"  Our  Anglo  Vernacular  School  at  Gk)OTT  is  still  fairly  well  attended.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  give  more  than  five  days  to  the  examination  of  the  school  durint; 
the  year.  The  acting  Inspector  spent  a  few  minutes  one  day  in  looking  over  the 
school,  and  gave  a  very  imsatisfactory  report,  which  we  hnve  referred  to  the 
teachers.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  find  funds  to  support  the  school ;  but  we  shall 
be  sorry  if  we  are  obliged  to  close  it 

"  Our  people  in  U jjkeny  have  been  much  scattered  of  late  in  search  of  em- 
ployment We  have  met  most  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the  district  on  several 
occasions,  but  cannot  carry  on  S3rstematic  work  amongst  them  whilst  they  are  so 
unsettled.    This  is  no  faidt  of  theirs. 

"  Five  colporteurs  have  been  working  in  the  town  of  Bellary  and  the  district 
Two  of  these  are  connected  with  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  and  three 
with  the  local  mission. 

^*  They  have  complained  much  of  the  difficulties  they  have  had  in  selling 
books ;  but  I  believe  every  one  of  them  has  worked  conscientiously,  and  their 
work  has  not  been  without  good  result. 

"  I  have  observed  in  different  places  visited  that,  although  so  many  books 
have  not  been  sold,  there  was  more  general  and  attentive  reading  than  I  had 
noticed  before,  and  more  intelligent  inquiry  made  in  regard  to  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  the  books.  We  are  glad  to  see  large  sales  effected,  but  more 
satisfied  when  we  know  that  the  books  distributed  are  carefully  read. 

*'  The  bulk  of  the  people  of  this  district  have  had  very  little  money  since  the 
famine,  and  when  they  have  purchased  a  book  it  has  generally  been  with  a  desire 
to  read  it 

^  The  work  of  the  year  we  have  striven  to  do  in  the  name  of  God,  and  for  His 
sake  who  gave  up  His  life  for  the  world.  To  Qod  we  desire  humbly  to  commend 
the  work  done,  praying  that  His  blessing  may  rest  upon  it  and  make  it  prosper.'' 
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iv.-jttlo  §mtK—%n  Inlanb  lonrnts. 

THE  Tillage  of 
BOEBA,      of 

which  &  portion  is 
shown  in  the  ao- 
oompanying  en- 
graving, is  Bituatod 
OQ  the  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  bor- 
dering the  Papuan 
Gulf,  about  fifteen 
I  miles  to  the  west 

of    Port  Moresby. 

It  lies  in  a  bay  of 

conaidera  b 1 e 

breadth,  the    eaat 

side  of  which  forms 

a  shelter  Arom  the 

prerailing  winds.    The  village  consists  of  a  double  row  of  houses  built, 

u  is  nsnal   in   New  Guinea,  upon  stakes  ten  or  twelve  feet  high ;  at 

one  end  there  is  a  third  row  extending  a  short  distance.     It  is  inhabited 

bj  an  interesting  race  of  people,  who  are  on  friendly  terms  with  their 

■uighbonts  at  Annapata  and  Elevara.     Boera,  which  forma  a  portion  of 

tbe  Port  Moresby  Mission,  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Society's  stations  I7 

tte  Key.  A.  W.  Mubkat  in  the  early  part  of  1874,  when  PiHi,  a  native 

t^uher,  and  his  wife  were  placed  in  charge.     A  hearty  welcome  was 

"^co^ed  to  them  by  the  people  generally,  and  also  by  the  principal  ohieb, 

ixu  of  whom  gave  up  his  house  for  their  use ;  and  they  commenced  their 

work  under  very  encouraging^  auspices. 

The  great  drawback,  however,  to  mission  operations  in  the  Port  Moresby 
aiitriot  has,  &om  the  outset,  been  found  in  the  nnhealthineas  of  the  coast 
region  and  the  ausceptibility  of  teachers  from  Eastern  Polynesia,  no  leas 
tW  of  missionaries  irom  Europe,  to  the  fever  of  the  eountiy.  It  is  not, 
'^'^Efare,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  plan  of  forming  inland  stations  on  • 
^  high  ground  backed  by  the  Owen  Stanley  and  other  mountahi  ranges 
utmld  have  snggested  itself  to  our  missioimriee.  With  a  view  to  inspeo- 
tioQ  and  inquiry,  the  Rev.  Jakes  OHAiHSBS  proceeded,  in  July  last,  on  a 
tea  vecka'  jonmey  into  the  interior,  the  result  of  whioh  has  shown  that 
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there  are  numerous  and  well-populated  villages  within  reach  of  the  coasti 
but  free  from  its  malaria,  whose  inhabitants  are  prepared  to  receive  and  to 
welcome  Christian  teachers.  The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Chalmers's 
journal  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  We  left  Port  Moresby  on  the  16th  July,  and  travelled  north-east  to  Moumili, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Laloki  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Goldie.  It  is  360 
feet  above  sea  level  and  180  above  the  river  bed.  The  road  is  good,  and  with  a 
good  horse  famishes  a  pleasant  morning's  ride.  Supplies  of  native  food  aie 
plentiful,  and  the  river  running  at  the  base  of  the  ridge  gives  a  constant  supply 
of  good  water.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fresh  meat  in  the  shape  of  birds  of  all 
kinds,  wild  pig,  and  kangaroo.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  during  the  wet  season, 
there  will  be  large  quantities  of  water  lying  about,  but  I  think,  being  so  near  the 
river,  it  will  soon  drain  off, 

"  Inland  from  Moumili  north-east  on  the  high  land  is  Munikahila,  and  thither 
we  went  the  following  day.  We  pitched  our  permanent  camp  at  Keninnmu  on 
one  of  the  ridges,  and,  after  getting  up  our  supplies,  stepped  out  from  there  to 
explore  to  us  the  unknown  country  around,  the  very  names  of  which  we  had 
never  hoard.  To  have  a  good  view  of  the  Laloki  and  country  to  the  W.S.W.  ve 
ascended  a  mountain  close  by,  which  we  called  *  Mount  Elsie.*  We  were 
disappointed  in  not  being  able,  from  the  very  thick  bush  on  its  summit,  to  see 
much  of  the  Laloki  or  country.  From  Keninnmu  we  travelled  along  the 
Munikahila  ridge  to  one  of  the  villages  in  the  district,  Uakinumu.  The  chief  of 
this  place  formerly  lived  at  Munikahila  proper,  and  was  very  friendly  with  Mr. 
Lawes.  The  villages  along  the  ridge  and  on  the  various  spurs  are  small  but 
numerous,  the  people  living  in  families.  There  is  plenty  of  food  which  can  be 
bought  with  salt,  tobacco,  or  beads.  There  is  good  water,  obtainable  by  a  long 
descent  to  the  streams  in  the  valleys,  Uakinumu  is  just  under  the  Vetura  range 
close  to  great  basaltic  rocks. 

"  Accompanied  by  Oriope,  the  chief,  and  four  youths  we  started  for  Eikiri. 
We  travelled  E.N.E.,  crossing  the  Munikahila  creek,  which  flows  west  and  falls 
into  the  Goldie.  Our  way  lay  along  a  splendid  country  though  somewhat  broken 
until  we  came  to  the  Eikiri  district,  when  we  descended  over  rocks  into  a  valley 
that  runs  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  we  called  *  Mount  Bellamy.'  After  long 
talking  we  were  led  to  the  village  of  Eeukagare,  where  we  got  a  small  house  for 
our  home.  There  are  several  villages  on  the  spur  and  a  large  population.  They 
are  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  native  food  and  sugar-cane,  and  not  fax  off 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  water. 

"  In  hopes  of  getting  to  the  other  side  of  New  Guinea,  we  went  along  Mount 
Bellamy  until  we  found  that  it  ended  abruptly  and  was  distinct  from  the  Owen 
Stanley  range.  We  found  it  impossible  to  cross  the  main  range  because  of  high 
inaccessible  mountains,  thick  bush,  and  great  boulders.  A  fine  stream,  which  I 
have  since  found  falls  into  the  valley  of  the  Goldie,  runs  through  the  valley  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Bellamy ;  the  water  is  often  lost  under  great  boulders,  some- 
times appearing  in  pools  far  down  and  at  others  bubbling  up  over  the  boulders. 
Two  of  the  gold  prospectors  of  last  year  were  onthisstream^;  several  of  the 
natives  met  them,  and  they  speak  in  a  truly  friendly  way  of  Misi  Jone  and  Miri 
Murcphy." 
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The  missionary  returned  to  Eeninnmu,  and^  after  resting  awhile  in 
change  of  work^  tamed  his  face  eastward,  again  accompanied  by  Oriope. 
On  this  excursion  the  remarkable  Mis  of  the  Laloki  were  visited.  Passing 
the  Aritari  district,  the  first  encampment  was  at  Marivaeanumu« 

"This  village  is  not  far  from  the  Laloki  on  its  way  westward  across  the  high 
land  at  the  back  of  the  Astrolabe.  Leaving  there  we  got  to  Sogeri,  a  large  dis- 
trict lying  between  the  Eikiri  spurs  and  a  mountain  we  named  *  Mount  Nisbet,* 
roimii^  round  the  latter  east  and  west.  Travelling  E.  by  N.,  and  crossing  the 
head  of  the  Laloki  several  times  and  over  a  few  small  spurs,  we  entered  the  Favele 
district  Here  two  streams  rise  in  the  ridges  round,  join  some  miles  farther  east, 
and  then  away  east.  I  think  this  must  be  the  head  of  the  Kemp  Welch  that 
flows  into  Hood  Bay.  Crossing  the  stream  we  ascended  a  spur  connected  with 
the  main  range  and  had  a  good  view  of  Meroka,  a  large  district  just  on  the  Owen 
Stanley  range.  "We  hoped  it  might  be  possible  to  find  a  path  across  the  range 
here,  but  in  addition  to  the  Eikiri  barriers  we  were  informed  of  wild  beasts  that 
haunt  the  mountains.  From  the  description  of  one  I  suppose  it  to  be  a  tiger,  and 
that  of  another  the  ourang-outang  in  all  probability. 

"  We  returned  by  Sogeri  and  Marivaeanumu,  and  parting  company  ^vith  our  guide 
sought  our  way  along  the  valley  of  the  Laloki.  We  visited  two  districts  at  the 
back  of  the  Astrolabe,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  had  a  splendid  view 
of  a  country  I  have  not  seen  equalled  in  Kew  Guinea,  stretching  away  west  and 
north  across  the  Laloki  to  Vetura,  and  running  along  the  mountain  of  that  range 
facing  the  Mnnikahila  valley  to  the  north  and  east  by  Mount  Bellamy  and  the 
Eikiri  spurs  and  Mount  Nisbet,  and  stretching  away  southerly  to  a  high  conical 
mountain  we  have  named  *  Ben  Cruachan,*  and  from  there  coastwise  to  Kapakapa 
and  Round  Head.  The  whole  country  is  one  mass  of  fine  green  ridges  with  gum-trees 
and  ipon-wooil  on  them,  between  which  are  fruitful  valleys  well  watered.  Along 
the  lidges  and  on  large  table  rocks,  which  abound,  are  small  villages.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  stream  at  Kapakapa  the  whole  drainage  of  this  country  falls 
into  the  Laloki.  The  Laloki,  in  descending  to  the  low  lands  at  the  back  of  Port 
Moresby,  falls  over  the  face  of  the  high  land  between  the  Astrolabe  and  Vetura. 
^e  stood  at  the  water  side  at  the  falls  1,340  feet  above  sea  level.  There  is  a 
ledge  of  rock  some  htmdreds  of  feet  down,  and  then  far  underneath  is  the 
great  boiling  caldron.  From  the  top  to  the  caldron  the  depth  cannot  be  much 
under  900  feet.  On  both  sides  are  bare-faced  perpendicular  rocks.  From  the  falls 
the  river  runs  W.  and  S.  through  a  deep  gorge  for  about  four  miles,  and  then  away 
west  in  open  country  to  Manumanu  or  Redscar  Bay." 

Croflsing  Mount  Astrolabe^  two  diBtricts  lying  close  in  by  the  north-west 
end  of  that  range  were  visited.  Keve,  as  at  other  places^  plenty  of  native 
food  was  to  be  had,  besides  a  continuous  supply  of  good  water.  Mr. 
Chalmers  proceeds  : — 

"At  some  of  the  villages  we  were  met  by  the  people  having  their  weapons  ;  at 
othea  men,  women,  and  children  ran  away,  a  man  returning  after  a  little  to  fi^nd 
out  what  we  were  doing ;  but  at  all  we  were  aoon  friends.  The  people  everywhere 
wefe  remarkably  kind  and  gave  us  pressing  invitations  to  return,  which  I  hope  to 
^0.    Wi&  the  exception  of  Meroka  they  are  one  tribe,  speaking  the  same 
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language,  and  intermarrying  amongst  themselves.  At  Meroka  they  are  a  very 
mixed  tribe,  the  same  as  in  the  Kupele  district,  a  district  N.  and  W.  from 
Eikiri  unvisited  by  us.  We  found  here  natives  as  dark  as  negroes  and  others  as 
light  as  Eastern  Polynesians,  some  with  sandy  coloured  whiskers,  all  with  woolly 
hair. 

"  In  all  the  districts  they  will  with  joy  receive  teachers  for  a  gospel  of  salt, 
tobacco,  beads,  and  tomahawks. 

"  Having  a  few  teachers  on  our  hands,  driven  out  by  fever  from  new  coast 
districts,  we  are*  able  to  try  three  districts  this  season.  At  Keninomu  they  so 
begged  for  Jakoba,  one  of  our  number,  to  stay,  that,  he  being  willing,  I  consented. 

''  We  can  only  hope  at  present,  not  without  good  foundation,  that  the  high  lands 
are  healthy  ;  they  are  high,  on  ridges  where  no  water  can  settle,  have  plenty  of 
good  native  food,  and  are  well  supplied  with  water.  We  were  inland  two  months 
and  eleven  days,  had  good  hard  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  enjoyed  good 
health. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above  districts  visited  by  us  there  are  several  villages 
inland  of  Tupuselei,  Kaile,  and  Eapakapa,  on  the  spurs  of  the  Astrolabe." 


V. 


CJina— S|ansfeat. 


SHANGHAI,  on  the  Woosimg,  and  near  the  sea-coast  of  Central  China,  ia  the  seat 
of  English  trade.  The  foreign  settlements  are  three  in  numbor — French, 
English,  and  American,  of  which  the  English  Concession  stands  in  the  centre.  The 
English  population  numbers  about  1, 200  persons.  The  native  dty  is  large  and  wealthy, 
and  contains  within  its  walls  a  population  numbering  more  than  300,000.  The  Society's 
Mission  has  an  English  chapel,  an  hospital,  city  chapel,  dweUiog-hoaBes,  and  numeroos 
out-stations.    Missionaries,  Rev.  W,  Muibhead,  Rev.  T.  Tatlob,  B. A,  and  Miss  Bkab. 

The  solid  work  accomplished  at  this,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Society's 
stations  in  China,  has  in  recent  years  become  manifest  in  the  aooession  of 
adherents  to  Christianity  and  in  their  earnest  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of 
its  saving  truths.  The  senior  missionary  reports  that  to  each  department 
of  operation  in  the  city,  the  suburbs,  and  the  country  its  due  share  of 
attention  is  given ;  and  that|  as  the  result  of  a  review  at  the  dose  of  1879 
of  the  native  churches  and  schools,  general  preaching  and  itinerancies,  he 
and  his  colleagues  are  able  to  'Hhank  God  and  take  oonrage."  The 
reception  of  candidates  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  brings  to  light 
many  interesting  traits  of  individual  character.  As  an  instance  in  point 
we  quote  from  one  of  Mr.  Muirhead's  letters  a  description  of  a  Buddhist 
who,  since  his  conversion,  has,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus^  proved  himself  m 
devoted  and  assiduous  in  making  known  the  truth  as  he  had  formerly  been 
in  propagating  the  idolatrous  faith  of  his  fiithers. 

''  Tsang  was  for  eighteen  years  a  devoted  Buddhist.  He  adopted  the  system 
when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  from  a  consciousness  of  sin,  and  of  which 
he  desired  forgiveness.  He  was  advised  by  a  priest  he  then  met  to  give  himself 
to  that  line  of  things,  and  he  did  it  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  eamestnen.    Ho 
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was  aiToUed  in  one  of  the  sects  of  Buddhism  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
worship  of  the  *  Goddess  of  Mercy '  at  home,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repairing 
weekly  to  a  temple  in  the  neighbourhood,  where,  in  concert  with  the  priests,  he 
chanted  the  classic  and  did  service  to  the  idoL  He  received  the  marks  of  conse- 
cration on  his  head,  and  laboured  assiduously  to  bring  others  to  the  practice  of 
idolatiy.  Several  hundreds  were  in  this  way  led  to  follow  his  example,  so  that 
he  acquired  a  name  and  position  among  the  Buddhists  in  this  place. 

"While  engaged  in  this  manner,  he  was  met  by  on3  of  our  number  prior  to 
Ms  becoming  a  Christian,  who  spoke  to  him  of  the  uselessness  of  these  things, 
and  advised  him  to  become  a  Confucian.  He  confessed  to  having  obtained  no 
rest  from  all  lie  had  done,  and  he  accordingly  betook  himself  to  reading  the 
Chinese  classics  and  other  books  of  the  kind.  He  thus  pursued  a  double  course 
for  eome  years,  till  the  same  individual  met  him  who  had  previously  spoken  to 
him,  and  who  had  by  this  time  become  a  Christian.  He  resented  his  advice  for 
a  time,  but  was  at  length  persuaded  of  the  truth  and  excellence  of  the  Gospel, 
and  on  visiting  ns  professed  his  faith  in  Christ  and  his  hearty  renunciation  of  his 
ibnner  ways.  When  fully  satisfied  as  to  his  sincerity,  he  was  baptized,  and 
^^(piessed  great  joy  and  satisfSaction  in  consequence. 

*'  Immediately  after  this  he  began  to  speak  to  some  of  those  he  had  before  led 
into  Buddhism.  He  was  highly  respected  by  them,  and  his  assurance  to  them  of 
pe^  and  resty  and  forgiveness  in  Christ  stirred  their  souk,  so  that  they  were 
induced  to  come  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  and  three  of  their  number  soon 
g^Te  pleasing  evidence  of  having  felt  its  power.  They  desired  admission  to  the 
chinch,  and  were  in  due  time  received.  Now  they  are  all  exerting  their  influence 
to  biiig  others  to  know  and  love  the  Saviour,  and  several  are  in  the  way  of  leam- 
^  and  receiving  the  blessed  truth. 

"My  heart  is  cheered  by  this  indication  of  spiritual  life  and  blessing.  The 
movement  is  among  a  class  of  people  who  were  impelled  by  a  conviction  of  sin  to 
piactlfle  idolatry,  visit  the  temples  and  other  places  of  religious  concourse,  and 
endeavour  to  acquire  a  degree  of  merit,  all  with  a  view  to  obtain  forgiveness  and 
happmess  after  death.  Having  found  no  rest  in  any  of  these  penances  and  pil- 
grimages, they  have  come  over  to  the  side  of  Christ,  and  are  now  rejoicing  in 
p€ace  and  hope  in  Him.  Their  spontaneous  zeal  and  activity  also  in  behalf  of 
those  around  them,  and  their  manifest  anxiety  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
^c  truth,  are  a  pleasing  token  of  the  work  of  grace  in  their  hearts,  and  I  pray 
^t,  through  their  instrumentality,  many  of  their  former  associates  in  idolatry 
nay  become,  like  them,  the  worshippers  of  the  only  living  and  true  God. 

"The  idols  and  beads  of  some  of  these  men  are  now  iji  my  possession,  and  I 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  them  to  the  Mission  House  as  a  me- 
morial of  Divine  grace  in  leading  those  who  were  once  their  votaries  to  the  faith 
of  Christ 

"  In  another  part  of  our  mission  field  it  is  stated  that  a  number  are  now 
inqmring  the  way  to  Zion.  One  of  our  best  men  who  was  the  means  of  bringing 
^e  above  converts  to  Christ,  and  who  is  all  zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  matter,  is 
at  work  there,  travelling  over  a  large  country  district.  Our  native  brethren  en- 
Wd  in  the  work  are,  we  trust,  true  men  of  God,  considerably  qualified  for  it, 
hat  they  need  the  stimulus  and  energy  of  faith  so  as  to  speak  the  word  with 
power  and  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men." 
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VL— lldtt  fff  t^e  Pratif  anb  (!^jf tracts* 


1.  ARRIVAL  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Rev.  W.  Robinson,  from  Coimbatoor,  South  ladia,  per  steamer  Poonahf 
March  11th. 

2.  DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  R.  T.  GREGOROWSKI,  OF  SOMERSET. 

InteUigence  has  reached  us  from  the  Cape  Colony  of  the  death,  of  another  old 
and  faithful  missionary  of  Christ.  The  kte  Rev.  R  T.  Gkegorowski's  eon- 
nection  with  the  Society  dated  from  the  year  1848,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
South  Africa,  and  appointed  to  Pacaltsdobp.  He  removed  in  the  same  year  to 
Somerset.  The  church  at  that  station  became  self-supporting  in  1856,  and  he 
continued  its  oversight  until  he  was  called  away  to  a  higher  service  above.  In 
June  last  he  reached  his  seventy-second  birthday,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
indications  of  weakness  in  the  heart  and  lungs  manifested  themselves.  Never- 
theless he  attended  an  early  prayer-meeting  on  the  morning  of  Christmas-day, 
and  conducted  three  full  services  afterwards.  The  exertion  proved  too  much  for 
his  strength  ;  his  sufferings  increased  ;  and  on  Wednesday,  the  Tth  of  Jannaiy, 
he  breathed  his  last.  The  Directors  deeply  sympathise  with,  their  departed 
brother's  family  and  friends,  and  with  the  church  and  congregation  among  whom 
he  had  so  long  laboured  in  the  Gospel. 

3.  SOUTH  AFRICA— BOYS'  SCHOOL,  KURUMAN. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Directors  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  present  year, 
the  Rev.  John  Brown  writes  : — "  On  New  Year's-day  we  took  the  boys  to  the 
Fountain  for  their  first  annual  school  treat  They  evidently  much  enjoyed  the 
outing  and  the  feasting,  and  the  enjoyment  was  greatly  increased  by  playing  their 
first  game  at  cricket.  Through  the  kindness  of  friends  I  have  been  able  to  pro- 
cure a  small  supply  of  cricketing  materials,  and,  as  it  used  to  be  my  fftvonnte 
game,  it  will  be  no  trouble  to  give  the  boys  some  lessons.  When  I  visited  Love- 
dale  Schools  I  remarked  upon  the  absence  of  games,  and  was  told  that  the  Kaflfir 
boys  do  not  take  to  them.  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  cricketing  will  be  a 
favourite  game  of  our  boys — at  all  events,  I  am  able  to  hope  so,  judging  from 
the  first  lesson." 

4.  MADAGASCAR— THE  TSIAFAHY  DISTRICT. 

The  Rev.  James  Houlder  observes  that,  while  the  statistics  of  his  district  may 
appear  unfavourable  as  compared  with  those  of  previous  years,  there  is  no  real 
diminution  either  in  the  number  of  devout  worshippers  or  diligent  scholars.  He 
adds  : — "  The  present  state  of  affairs,  therefore,  affords  no  just  cause  for  dis- 
couragement. Nay,  it  gives  ground  for  hope,  and  is,  moreover,  an  occasion  for 
thankfulness.  The  wise  and  good  in  this  land  place  not  their  trust  in  numbers. 
Oppressed  by  the  mighty  weight  of  inertia  and  the  vast  amount  of  passive 
resistance  to  true  progress  which  the  throngs  of  ignorant  and  unwilling  worshippeR 
represent,  they  rejoice  rather  in  anything  that  appears  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
real  advance  ;  and,  whilst  they  are  devoutly  thankful  for  any  increase  of  'such  as 
shall  be  saved,*  they  reluctantly,  but  earnestly,  pray, '  Lord,  decrease  this  church-' 
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5.  SOUTH  SEAS— LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 

The  following  are  details  of  coutributions  for  the  Society  from  the  native 
churcliei  in  the  Leeward  (Society)  Islands  for  the  year  1879,  as  famished  by  the 
BeY.  A  Peabss,  of  Raiatea  : — ^^  Each  island  has  increased  its  contributions.  Tahaa 
(population,  700)  gave  246  dols.  61c.  (£49  6s.  6d.)  ;  the  increase  is  8  dols.  16c. 
(il  12s.  8d.).  Raiatea  (population,  1,400)  contributed  732  dols.  22c.  (£146  88.10d.), 
giving  an  increase  over  last  year  of  97  dols.  46c.  (£19  9s.  lOd.).  Huahine  (popula- 
tion, 1,665)  contributions  were  275  dols.  (£65) ;  increase,  23  dols.  33c.  (£4  138.  4d.). 
The  Paraporans  (population,  800)  gave  689  dols.  90c.  (£138)  ;  increase  over  last 
year,  214  dols.  65c  (£42  18s.).  Total  contributed  by  these  four  islands,  1,943 
dels.  73c.  (£388  15s.) ;  increase  over  last  year,  343  dok  31c.  (£68  13a.  3d.).  I 
have  received  news  that  Manpiti  (population  400)  contributed  88  dols.  (£17  28.X 
but  I  have  not  received  the  money.  I  hear  that  Rnrutu  contributed  190  dols. 
(£38) ;  that  is  12  dols.  more  than  last  year.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  the 
I^)ple  are  contribating  more  to  the  Society.  May  their  hearts  expand  yet  more 
and  more  ! " 

6.  CALCUTTA— A  HINDOO  CONVERT. 

Writing  recently,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Wilkins  thus  refers  to  an  incident  in  con- 
uction  with  one  of  the  out-stations  of  the  Calcutta  mission  : — "  I  returned  only 
last  night  from  Baduriah.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  met  with  a  young 
Q^n,a  son  of  a  Guru,  who  was  staying  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  came  down  with 
M  for  baptism.  He  is  a  very  intelligent,  and  apparently  very  earnest,  young 
nan.  He  has  read  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  with  Joyerh  Babu,  and  the  truth 
sterns  to  have  carried  conviction  with  it  If  all  be  well,  he  will  be  baptized 
about  a  week  hence." 

7.  MADAGASCARr-THE  BETSILEO  COUNTRY. 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Cowax  writes  : — "  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at 

Fianarantsoa  commenced  tlie  year  by  the  fonnation  of  a  Temperance  Society,  in 

vhich  there  are  now  over  100  members.     This  movement,  which  was  at  first 

lookttl  on  with  disfavour,  is  now  heartily  approved  of  by  all  except  the  dealers 

in  spirita." 

8.  JAPAN. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Edge,  of  Hong  Kong,  when  on  a  visit  to  Japan  last  year,  wrote 
fioni  ToKio  as  follows  : — "  There  is  very  much  to  interest  a  Chinese  missionary  in 
Japan.  I  have  been  staying  for  some  time  vnth  my  good  friend  and  old  fellow- 
passcnger  to  China  Dr.  Faulds,  of  the  U.P.  Mission.  He  has  built  a  hospital  in 
Tokio  that  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  efficiency.  Several  students  have  his  in- 
action daily.  An  extraordinary  number  of  out-door,  and  many  in-door 
patients  show  how  much  the  Christian  doctor  is  appreciated,  and,  moreover,  the 
Well-sustained  and  regular  Christian  services  at  the  hospital  chapel  prove  con- 
clusively that  my  friend  has  always  been  a  missionary  and  a  physician. 

**  There  is  one  institution  here  that  will  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the 
Japanese  churches.  I  allude  to  the  Theological  Institution,  supported  by  the  three 
^byterian  churches  represented  in  Tokio.  llr.  McLaren,  of  the  U.P.  church  ; 
Mr.  Amerman,  of  the  Reformed  Church  ;  and  Mr.  Imorie,  of  the  American  Presby* 
krian^  are  the  professors  ;  their  classes  are  well  attended,  and  the  influence  of  the 
institution  is  undoubted. 
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''  There  are  many  missionaries  in  Tokio  ;  most  of  them  belong  to  American 
societies,  and  their  work  is  restricted  in  several  ways,  as  we  are  not  restricted  in 
China.  In  Tokio  foreigners  must  reside  in  the  Concession,  unless  they  are  in  the 
employ  of  the  Japanese  Government,  or  of  the  Japanese  people.  In  order  to  get 
more  closely  into  contact  with  the  people,  some  missionaries  take  pupils,  whom 
they  teach  English,  say,  two  hours  a  day  ;  then  they  are  permitted  to  rent  houses 
in  the  city,  and  do  whatever  mission  work  they  please.  And  to  get  beyond  the 
treaty  x)orts  the  same  plan  must  be  adopted.  The  passport  system  here  is  ako 
a  great  hindrance  to  missionary  work.  In  China  we  can  get  a  passport  for  a 
year,  and  we  need  not  specify  our  business  in  the  interior.  Not  so  in  Japan ; 
passports  are  granted  for  a  limited  period,  and  for  certain  districts  ;  they  are  only 
granted  for  purposes  of  health  and  scientific  research,  and  the  result  is  that  a  mis- 
sionary who  preaches  in  the  interior,  imless  he  is  employed  by  Japanese,  exposes 
himself  to  a  charge  of  falsehood,  and  of  breaking  the  laws  of  the  countir. 
A  strong  effort  is  now  being  made  to  modify  these  and  other  restrictions. 

**  But  Christianity  is  spreading  in  Japan.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  there  were  only 
a  few  hundred  converts  here ;  now  there  are  some  three  thousand  ;  the  Japanese, 
if  rather  unstable  and  fickle,  yet  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  foreigner, 
and  are  anxious  to  learn  all  he  can  teach.  The  odious  distinction  of  the  sexes  that 
prevails  in  China  is  unknown  here.  Women  and  men  are  craving  for  instraction. 
Western  civilisation  is  winning  its  way,  and  if  Japan  and  Japanese  institations 
do  appear  to  a  critical  eye  somewhat  unfinished,  and  sometimes  ludicrous,  yet 
good  work  is  being  done,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Japan  of  the  not  far  distant 
future  will  be  a  strong  Christian  nation." 

9.  LOYALTY  ISLANDS— LIFU. 

Towards  the  close  of  1878,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Creagh  returned  to  Polynesia,  after 
furlough  in  England.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Lifu  the  annual  missionaij 
gatherings  took  place,  referring  to  which  he  writes  as  follows  : — ^^  We  have 
just  had  our  missionary  meetings.  In  former  years  it  was  the  plan  to  hare 
but  two  meetings  for  the  whole  island.  I  have  made  an  alteration 
this  year.  Instead  of  two,  we  had  nine  meetings.  When  there  were  but  two 
meetings,  very  few  people  came  from  a  distance  ;  we  had,  perhaps,  the  teachers, 
deacons,  and  a  few  robust  men  and  women,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  remained 
at  home,  the  distance  being  too  great  I  decided  to  try  another  plan,  and  go  to 
the  various  villages.  I  was  fortunate  in  having  four  returned  teachers  as  deputa- 
tion ;  one  of  these  was  from  New  Quinea,  another  from  the  N.W.  end  of  New 
Caledonia,  and  the  other  two  from  Eanala,  New  Caledonia.  These  men  were 
well  received  everywhere,  and  their  stories  had  a  good  and  pleasing  effect  I 
went  to  all  the  meetings.  I  don't  suppose  we  got  a  single  franc  additional  by 
increasing  the  number  of  meetings ;  but  I  want  not  only  to  get  francs,  hat  to 
infuse  a  missionary  spirit  as  welL  You  will,  I  think,  be  pleased  to  hear  that  we 
have  realised  the  sum  of  £299  for  the  Society.  I  feared  a  difficulty  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island.  The  chief  there  was  disappointed  that  Mr.  Hadfield  had  not 
been  located  amongst  them,  and  he  ordered  that  no  collections  were  to  be  made 
for  the  Society  until  they  had  a  missionary.  I  told  the  teachers  not  to  regard 
these  words,  but  to  announce  the  missionary  meetings  and  the  collections^  and 
leave  the  matter  with  the  people.  I  am  happy  to  say  the  chief  withdrew  the 
prohibition.'' 
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vn.— ^nmbersars  Serto  in  Paj,  isso. 


The  Directors  invite  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  to  the  following 
arrangements  for  the  ensuing  Anniversarj' : — 

LORD'S  DAY,  May  9th. 

MISSIONARY  SERMONS  wiU  be  preached  on  behalf  of  this  Society  at  various 
chapels  in  London  and  its  vicinity ;  particulars  will  be  given  next  month. 

MONDAY,  May  IOth. 

Jfomwjf.— Prayer  Meeting,  for  one  hour,  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  Mission 
House,  Blomfield  Street,  8i)ecially  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
several  Services  of  the  Anniversary,  at  Ten  o'Clock. 

Afternoon. — The  Annual  Meeting  op  Directors  will  be  held  at  the  Mission 
House,  Blomfield  Street,  at  Three  o'Clock. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  11th. 

^oniing.—Jn  Christ  Church,  Westminster  Bridge  Road  (Rev.  Newman 
Hall's).    The  Annual  Sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Donald 
Eraser,   D.D.,  Moderator  of  the   Synod  of  the  Presbyterian   Church  of 
England.    Service  to  commence  at  Eleven  o'Clock, 

^tening.-^ln  Westminster  Chapel  the  Sermon  to  Young  Men  and  Others 
vill  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  B.A.  Service  to  com- 
Dience  at  Seven  o'Clock. 

No  Tickets  required  for  the  Sermons. 

THURSDAY,  May  12th. 

^orning.^The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society 
vill  be  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  to  appoint  a  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and 
Directors ;  and  to  receive  the  Annual  Report,  with  Audited  Accounts. 
The  Chair  will  be  taken,  at  Ten  o'Clock,  by 

JOHN  KEMP  WELCH,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 
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VIII.— Itefo  gear's  Satramental  #ferhig  to 


lb  15th  March,  1880. 


LONDON. 


Addiaoomba,  Christohuroh      

*v " cx^ioy   •«•      ••■      •■•      ■«»      •«•      «s«     (•«      ••■ 

Brixton  OongrocatioiiAl  Ch 

Brixton,  Trinity  Oh 

OhMhant,  Crottteook  Street  (idditional) 

^'^ *^  XHHH&         •••       •••       •••       •••       «■•       •••       ••• 

Finchley,  EMt     

Pinchleyt  North 

Oreenvioh  Road 

Hurley  owPest      ...    ...    •••    ...    ...    ... 

Hayerstook  CSuu ...    ...    ...    ...    ...    ... 

KingBland  Congregational  Ch.  (add.)  ... 

Mill  Hill  Ch 

New  Tabemaole ...    ... 

Stamford  Hill 

Tolmera  Square  Ch 

York  Street  Oha. 

COUNTRY. 

^uXvBiOTlX  ••«       •••      ••«      ■•*       •••      •■•      ••• 

^uZUUl       ■••      ■•■       •••       •■■      ■••       ««•       ■••       ••« 
•aBUXV'  ^    ■••      •••      •■•      •■«      ■••      ••■      «•»      •«• 

«aL8pwv*l''A  ■••  ««■  .»•  «•«  «a^  «s«  ,«a  ,«, 

Bawingbniizne     

JSlUtflOny        «••     9«a     «•«     «,.     ..a 

-*5***5*Cy     ■■•         *••  ••         •••        •••        •••         ■«•        s«a 

Birkenhead  AuxiUary— 

Xiieoarci      .*•    ...    ..«    •••    ...    •*•    ... 

Oxton  Road     » 

XfeOOK  xerry       ...  % ••.    •■■    ••■     .«•    •». 

Birmingham,  Aoock's  Green   

Blaokbum,  James  Street 

JPOCKIP  y  >  •»  ••«  •••  •■•  sat  •••  »««  ••• 

Bolton,  8t.  Oeonre's  Road       

Bonmemouth,  East  OUff  Ch 

Bradfonl  Auxiliary— 

CoUene  Cha ... 

Baiem  Cna....    ...    ...    ...    ...    ...    ..« 

Rawdon,  Benton  Cha 

Bxidgenorth •    

**•*••        ...    .*•    «••    •••    ...    •«•    ...    ... 

Bristol,  Cattle  Oreen 

Stapleton  Road 

Xtaoemaoie..,    ...    ...    ...    ...    ,,,    ,.g 

Broadwinsor 

jsungay  ...    .,«    .,■    •••    ...    ...    ...    ... 

JSyDQUl    ...     ...     •.•    ...     ..,     ...     .,«    ... 

Oambrtdge,  Emmanuel  Cb 

OardifE,  Charles  Street      

Oastle  Combe  and  North  Wraxall ...    ... 

Oavendtsh      ...    

Oongle^on     

CoTtntry,  Vloar  Lane       

Orpaton ;.    o 

Crondall...     ...    ...    ... 

Darentry 

Derbj,  London  Road ...    . 
Dundee,  Mrs.  E.  Baxter  . 

EaetBoldon 

Eastbourne . 

Mr.  S.  Hall       

spsom     ...  ...    ... 

OainsbOTongh      

Great  Erendmi  (2  years)  . 
BaUf ax  Auxiliary— 

Brichonse 

Lnddendrn  Foot     ...    , 
Baadevonh  ...    •••    ...    , 

Hartlepodl.'West 

Herefom,  Riga  Brook 

*»ema  Bay   ..,    

Heihatt,  Reneoifs  Ch.    . 
Hoddeideii   m»    .m    ...    . 


•«.    ,•• 


5  0 

0 

8  0 

4 

13  14  10 

8  5 

0 

0  6 

0 

8  10 

0 

6  7 

0 

7  5 

6 

3  10 

0 

5  6 

0 

12  10 

0 

5  16 

0 

5  0 

0 

S  5 

0 

14  17 

5 

6  6 

0 

7  0 

0 

2  9 

8 

3  7 

6 

2  U 

6 

1  11 

0 

1  5 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  Id 

0 

8  10 

8 

3  10 

8 

5  19 

1 

3  1 

8 

8  0 

0 

4  0 

0 

7  1 

9 

1  10 

0 

5  0 

0 

6  C 

R 

3  17 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  6 

6 

2  2 

0 

5  17 

4 

3  0 

0 

0  8 

6 

2  4 

0 

0  5 

0 

7  5 

5 

3  10 

0 

1  4 

4 

0  10 

0 

2  4 

9 

8  0 

0 

0  13 

8 

1  0  11 

1  1 

0 

3  11 

6 

10  0 

0 

1  12 

0 

2  11 

6 

0  10 

8 

2  19 

8 

0  15 

0 

2  0 

0 

14  IS 

4 

1  1 

0 

S  1  11 

S  18 

4 

8  0 

0 

1  A 

0 

1  17 

0 

8  0 

0 

'>'''**.■        ...        •••       •*•       •*•       ...       ..•       ••• 

HoW  Moor'idrt     »,»    ... 

Hudden^flf'ild,  0«orve  Street    

Hull,  Got>ir.ghiMxi  Cna 

Jervoy,  Il^lkett  Place       

Bt  Aubios „    • 

Leintwardinii...    ...    ...    ...    „,    ... 

Long  Mttiford      

a^juim        ...       ...        ...        ...       ...        .«•       ••• 

Mftidtnheai •    m* 

iU.aiAon  ...    ...    ...    ...    ...    ...    ... 

Manohe«ter,  Oldham  Road      ...    .., 

Richmond .«     • 

Tippinv  Street 

Zion  Ohapel      .,    • 

Jl^ m KKvH  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        •••        ... 

Zion  C^  a 

Market  Ilarborongh 

Me^ksham 

Newport,  8t.  James'  Street     

Northallerton       

Nottineham,  Addison  Street   

Albion  Ch4.       ...    ... ... 

Ca«)tl«  Oate  Oh ... 

Mr.  Lanitbam  ...        ...    ...    .•■ 

j^n^r  i^anft ...    ••■    ...    .«•    ...    ... 

St.  Ann'a  Well  Road     

St.  JAmea'  Btreet     ^    ..« 

V/GHABimI    •••     •••     •••     •••     •••      •■•     •■• 

Park«tonA.  neir  Poole 

Pea9nloy  Cro«s 

Petrboro*,  Trinity  Ch 

Bt*  ijCCMlftniS  .••      •••      ••«      •••      •«•      ••• 

o&io  ••«     •••     •■•     •••     •••     •■•     •*•     ••• 

Dtt W " vO «l    •■■       •«•       •••       ••«       §••       ••#       ••• 

Shrffield  Auxiliary— 

Barogreave  Road   ...    • 

Mount  Zioa  Ch •    ... 

^evuor^Q. ...    ...    ...     ...     ...    ... 

Q'uen  Street     ...    ...    •••    

M'ocksbridge  Church      

JL  AIMI  Il%CIO«»»        e«a       «••       •••        •••       ••• 

*T  IC'Oa  vfta.as        •••        •••         aaa         •••        ■•■ 

Ridmouth,  Thos.  Orundy,  Biq. 

BiongQ ...    ... 

Booth  Shields,  WalUs  Street   

Southport,  W««t  End  Ch ^    ... 

Stratford* OQ-A^on      ...    •.!    m.    .•• 

Sudbury,  Friars  Street      m«    

Sunderland.  Eb'nez^r  Ch.,  Favoett 
Swindon,  Victoria  Street 

XnTiSXOCK         ...      ...      ...      ...      ...      ... 

JLewxesDury  ...    ...    *.,    ...    .*■    .«• 

xnerneiu...    ...    ...    ...    ...    .••    ••• 

xnroop    ...    ..«    ...    ...    ...    •••    ••• 

Tintwistle     ...    ...    •«•    ••• 

Torquay,  Abbey  Road       ...    

Belgrave  Churoh     ...    

Trowbrtdffe    .•• ••*    •■* 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Albion  Road     ... 
Ajir»ey    ..■    ...    •■•    •••    ••• 

TJlyerston      ...    ...    .,.    ... 

Ventnor 

Walsall,  WednMbuxy  Road 

Ware,  Church  Street 

Warminster •••    ... 

Wellington  (Salop)    

Westbory,  Old  Oh.     ...    ... 

Weeton-super-Mare    

Wiokhambrook    

Wilmstoar     ...    ,. «« 

Worcester     ...    .«•    ...    ... 

WottOB-under>Edga  ...    ... 

Wfttbam,  Ohastar  Btreei... 


••• 


...    1 

...  0 
...  1 
...  11 

...  2 
...  0 
...  1 
...  0 
1 
5 

...  11 
...  4 
...  6 
...  1 
...  3 
...  2 
...  2 
...  5 
...  • 
...  2 
...  3 
...  6 
...  1 
...  11 
...  8 
...  4 
...  4 
...  1 
...  0 
...  1 
...  0 
...  6 
7 
8 
1 


0 
19 

0 
16 


0 
0 
0 
9 


IS   9 
10   6 


4 

10 
IS 


8 
0 

s 


17   9 
S   3 


eea 

••• 


0 
10 

1 

18 
15 

0 
15 
12 
10 

1 

2 

0 
19 

0 

0 

0 
13 
10 
10 

6 

7 

7 
IS 

0 


9 
0 
0 
9 
1 
0 
6 
0 
0 
3 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 
s 

0 
0 
6 
7 
0 
0 


... 


M  »*»  ••* 


•  ■• 


1  10  0 

11  7  r 

::  IS  s  J 
...77; 
...10; 
...  1 14 ; 

-  *  •  J 

6  0  0 
SCO 

1  0  4 
10   0  0 

.200 

...    2   6  0 

Si.    6   0  0 

•••»*! 
...    8   0  0 

•"  M  ! 
.„    1    1   0 

2  16  * 
2  0  0 
4  5  6 
6  13  i 

10   0  0 

1   4  4 

0  10  0 

1  S  0 
6  15  0 

6   0  0 

••;  8  0  0 

14  6 
•'644 

•*:   #14  6 
'"    7  10  4 

8   0  0 

-  5 1 0 


a»« 
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fJ 


i^ — Cfliilnfctttioiis. 

From  16til  February  to  16th  March,  1880. 


u>in>OH. 


»• 300    0 

1 

0 

fLX-Vvdle.BM. SJ  10 

0 

JcnrVcbt^Etq M    0 

0 

.'Kr.lMcaiteraadFunUy..  14    0 

0 

0 

,lb.Q.k.SoieB 5    5 

e 

lCit.Ctapbdl    5   0 

0 

'  tP.C.   5   0 

n 

Kn    Fudtrttt,    per     Mln 
^tcmthtiHi   1    0 

0 

Do., teMadagMcw S    0 

u 

1  FfTMr.J.V.Baikia>,forBoftt 
;     'sf  B«T.  W.  B.  FhlUiiw, 

BeitaapoR S  10 

0 

'   J.SlieffltU,BBq 9    a 

0 

T  Wlmbiedoa S    3 

0 

W*  of  Wprtt  at  un.  Scott's 
DnviBc-roota     Mectinf, 
farFeoulcMlMloos 1    7 

8 

S-XicUt.Em 1    I 

0 

T  V.Btnk«r,EKi 1    1 

0 

TR.Gffl,Xiq 1    1 

0 

»«Bculc7,t«oj«ua....    1    0 

0 

IIbiA<iui 1    0 

0 

lIn.BUtanifh  I    o 

0 

A.  P  .PeataBTllle,  for  South 
Seu  0  10 

6 

0 

^•^•*i.   legacy  of  the  late 
Peter  BuaiwilyEeq MO    0 

0 

^■'■'MteiiAiMf 9  15 

0 

▼•  H.  Bopes,  Bk|.   t    0 

Do.,  for  aiae  Cklldmi 
atSalem 18    0 

0 
0 

'f^ntPmatmartCkmrth..,.  60    0 

0 

IiWarA.   For  B07  la  Mr. 

HMker't  School,  Neyoor..    9    0 

^•<w|tM.   Volon  Ch.  on  a/c    6    0 

0 
0 

Xntnytoa.    Analllary  ....  23    3 

6 

Ch.,Bawl«7lU>a<l 19    8 

3 

^*»«re!»«pr/ 4  1» 

0 

*»8  JTJO.   Mr.  W.  C.  W»r- 
■ua 1    0 

0 

JftmSmmptim 4    • 

« 

V»r4MoadCkmrtk 4    4 

0 

'•>*»ia(iwrcOk«fcik   ....  S«    4 

1 

^•(Mib«l.  THaltyCh.    S   7 

0 

^•«4MMrA.   AvxIUary  ..    «  17  10 

^^  XcB'illiMioufr  Ae- 
Nebtka  et  Mc«».  J  A 
^ItoftoT^WeodBtitet    «  « 

0 

Le«ac7  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  H. 
Kldler   10 


0    0 


COUNTRY. 
Mrt^fltrd.    AQziUarr 11  18    8 

Aih.ntxtSandwieh 14  10    8 


Ath/ord 11  IS    2 

AihUm-on-Xmr$ty 4  11    4 


BmrUf,  near  Eo^ston.     Mr. 
John  Pearce    10    0 


BanuUff.  Repeat  Street  Ch. 
Ladies*  Anxiliorf  for  Fe- 
male HlMioat 9 


0    0 


Ba$tingboum9  DiUrict 8    8    1 


Bedford.  Bnnyan  Meeting  11  17  9 
Btwdlep.  O.Shaw, Eaq.  ..880 
Bitetttr 2  10    0 


Birkenhead.    Auilliarj  ....  36  18    7 

Birminghnm—  """^^ 

Carr'sLane.  Ladiee'Anx., 

for  Mr»  Meech'A  School     8    0    0 
Do.,    IbrMr.Jukea 6    u    0 


BUkope  Wultham 6    2  10 


BeitUhum 10  11    2 


BetinumoiifA— 
AnzUUry  .... 
East  Cliff  Ch. 


»eoe«*ee     OB    X%       W 
■eeeeea*     Jl     Iv        w 


Bradford.    AaxUlary  lOi)    0    0 


Bridgnorth 8 

Bria  


0    0 


8    9    2 

BrUM.    AaxiUaiy 44    7    4 


BudUigh  Salterton.     Misiee 
LoTeridge 1 


8    0 


Burley   8    14 


Burg.    Auxiliary 98    8    2 

Bwy  8t.  Sdnutnde^ 

Mr.  O.  M.  Munro 8    2    0 

Ker.A.Tjler 0  10    4 

Cambridge—  — — — 

Emmanael  Ch 67  10    6 

Mn.  ManhaU 10    0 

MlnManhkll 10    0 


Canterburf.   Watllog  Street  SO  18    8 
!  Charjleld   2    8    1 


ChippenKam  and  Kington  St. 
Jitehaa 1111    8 


2    0 


Omplcton 2110    8 


Cumberland.    Auxiliary ....  28  16    2 

Durham.    Atudliary    14    8    4 

Duriieg.    A  Friend 6    0    0 

Butt  Orinttaad.  ReT.B.Slicht  110 
Ma$tbattm0.    Mr.S.RaU 
Am*.    AvxQInrj. 


.110 
.180    0   0 


Xmeter.    Legeey  of  the  late 
MlaeljdUFnake  81  10 


Famteorth— 

A.  Hamea,  Eaq ....80    0    0 

MrkUaalam   ............  40    0    0 


Fotkutone.    AvzIUary 80  10  1 

Fordinghridge ,,,, 12    8  ft 

Frame.    Anxlliaiy   6  18  7 

Futboum 18  18  6 

Olaeeep.    Mt.  Pleasant  Ch. ..    8    8  0 

Haleeworth 10    0  4 


HaH/IOM  Dietriet.    AoaiUarylSS  18    6 
Heokdteeorth 18    0    8 


Hereford.  Sign  Brook  Ch..  80  11  6 
HighWgwmie.  Trinity  Ch.  7  U  a 
Honiten 1  18    0 


HolgMooraide 12    1  0 

HurUboume  Tarrant  ......  4  18  0 

Xenitteorth.    Abbey  Hill  Ch.  7    4  8 

Kingettood—  ^ 

Auxiliary.. 8  12  S 

Mr.  W.  S.  Chapman 1    u  0 

Leede.    Lemcy  of  the  late 
KeT.  A.  W.  Dodgahun,  for 

Central  AMca 4!6    6  8 


Ltiretter.  Tfoad  Street.  Cor- 
rect! An  la  Annual  Report. 
Mr.  T.  Almond  should  be..  8    0    0 


Lenham ......••    8  II    7 


Liverpool.    Lacaxiu 8    0  0 

Lgmington.    Attxlllary    ....  10    6  11 

Lgnn.    Auxiliary 17  15  8 

Maidenhead.    Anzlliary....  82  12  10 

JfaMon.    Auxiliary 28  18  3 

Manchetter.    Auxiliary  ....180  11  0 

Cong.Ch 28  14  8 

ZionCh 17    6  8 


Market  Deeping  ,, 0  10    7 

Market  Barborough.  Aux...  40  17    4 
MatloekBank 1117    0 


Merrioti— 

Hut.  John  Villi   90    0    0 

Mra.  Pitcher  1    «    0 


Miteheldean 2    4  10 


Moultan    8  14    1 


Kewark.     For  KatiTO  Olrl 
atBellary 8    0    0 


Seweaette-under-Lgau 4  13    0 

Ne^tonAbbot 10    0    0 


Varlhwieh    M  14    1 

ITottinghamuhirg.  Amslllltfy  90  19  10 
Odikam 8  11    9 


Otdhem,  AxanUaj;, 144   7   9 
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OfrUm, 


0    5    0 


PtUrboro'.    Trinitj  Ch.....  IB  11  0 

PtUr^fUU 1  17  8 

Pickering 4    9  1 

PlfWtoiUk    and    J}*9omport. 


UpmintUr 0  10  10 


▲vzllUrj. 
Paft«Miewi»  , 
PotUrtjfurg . 
Potton  ..... 


•i  IS  0 
9  11  S 
17  0 
S    I  10 


Pruton.     Orimahaw  StvMt   •  10  II 


Shading.    AttzlUary  80    0    0 

Mipltf  7  18    0 


BnU    19  U  4 

Sandford 10    1  0 

ShfgUld,    AuUiarj  ......  116    •  • 

Sherhornt.    Aozlllarj 1111  8 


SMpUg.      O«org«  XaowlMv 
Eaq 90    A    0 

Slough   .••....•......••.••. 

10  11    7 

JSoutkShUUU  

0    7    9 

SoHtkamifton,  F.W.  Brtwer 
E«l ., 

'   0  10    8 

^otMrfty.. ••■.••. 

S  16    0 

Stamfitrd,    Star  Lane  Ch. . . 

29    4    0 

Stockhridg*  

110 

8trat/ord'On-Avon,  • .,. 

19    1  11 

Sutton  Valonet 

8    0    0 

TadUg  

1  10    0 

Tamworth.    Un.'Djot  .... 

10    0 

TarporUg.     John  Sheiloek, 
£■0 

0  10    8 

T«vi$tock 

SI    9    8 

Tht  Quinta.     Thot.  BaniM, 
£»q. 

100    0    0 

Threop 

19    0    6 

TintwitUo.    AnxUar7 

S4  10  10 

Torquag.    Auxlllarj   

8  11    4 

Tuwotg  ••.... 

4    0    8 

Uttoxotor.    Aazlllaiy 19  10    I 


Vontnor.    AudllaiT    S    8    8 

Wtaiingford.    S.  Walla,  Emi. 


M.P. 

ir«ra»<Mf<r. 
Wddom 


S    S    0 

8  18    0 
8  18    8 


W90tLuimorih  8    8    9 


WoUkurg,    OldOo&f.Ch. ..  II  11    0 

Wihudow.  iBdapaadaatCh.  84  IS   0 

Watokiro- 

Per  Rar.  T.  Maim. 


Blrdboah 

8  8 

S  10 

0  5 

1  18 
1    0 
1  17 
1    4 

9  IS 
OlS 

SS    8 
S  17 

Bradford 

CodfoM 

Colam  

Holt  

Lacock  .............a.... 

Leo.lCr.XUlard  

MalmcobwT 

MalUham '...:.......... 

TrowteldM 

Woottm  Baaiatt 

Windtor.   lOm  Nock 

10    0 

WinOom  

8    7 

Wookum,    Oorei  End  Ch... 

IS  IS 

Wooior.    Xn.  Short,  for  Fi- 
malK  Mlnlonai 

0  10 

Woretator.    Aozlllarj...... 

98    S 

Wotton-underSdg*  ........ 

1    8 

York.    Central  AnxiUarj  . . 

70    0 

licthlehem. Fentjrch  .... 
Kbcnezer  Webh  Ch 

S  IS 
S8    0 

Car/an  and  Brgntion  

8  19 

8  18 

HtntUinamgood •«... 

14  17 

Hotghtnd.     Leicacy  of  the 
lata  Bar.  Hufh  Jonea.... 

19  19 

Uanhoidg.    Ttinlty  Ch 

8    7 

Ptmbrog  .................. 

7    8 

WwUhpotH.   Kar.  J.  Saner.. 

1     1 

SCOTLAND. 

1    0 

0 

Ooutkridgo    0  17 

CH^ 7  11 

Dundoo.    Anxtllair tl   • 

Mr«.B.  Baxter 100  0 

lbs.  MoUwm 100  9 

DunfiirmKmo.    Camaore  St   19  II  • 
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4  11  ( 
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A.HUl,Biq 1    1  « 

KmUimittm^.     XlMea  How- 
-  8  aj 

1  •  • 

Iroino    I   ^^ 

iMiyJkoba.   8outhU.P.Ch..   SOJ 
Por  Moo.  M.  A. 


t   T  I 

Cuawath.... ^^^\l 

Berwick  •..•.•■.......•«  *'** '^ 

InTenne*... .•••■*....••  *^  *  r 

KirkoaMj '':.! 

Stow «  y'i 

I&ELAKD. 
BtV»t*.   Xlea  Oofdon <  •^ 

DuMm,    Blackrock ]  >  J 

lia  « 


Per  Reo.  X.  A.  ITaraUia— 
BeUtat 


»  I  4 


POREION   AND  COLO>UL 
RO0IBTIE8. 
JLutltUmd    (New    Zealand} 
Jama*  Appeilj,  Biq 


5  0  « 


Oenew.     XdUe.  A.  Xaret, 
for  OM  in  late  Mfk  ^*      .  . 
Una'  School,  Pekln J  ^  1 

Sgdneg.  Jodah  XnlleM,Bi4-  ^  *_1 

Per  Eeo.  J.  Poremun,  for  JTf*  '«^* 


Ckmpri^Demeruro. 

/.  CoUey.EMi '  " 

H.      Drunuaond,     Biq-i  , 

Edinboryh '  * 

WlUiam  Vergette,  SKi  .  .  « 

Peteihoro'  *  .  a  n 
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"WiUlUB  Oroifleia,  Esq.,  LiTapool 100   0  0 

J.  8.  0.  Tinchdean      ...    .: 20    0  0 

Maldon  ..•    ...    ...    ...    ..,    M«    ...    ...  16  18  7 

His  Powell 10  10  0 

Two  FHenda.  Maidonhoad      10    0  0 

3i«  D.  H.  DiuBeld     ...    ^ 5    0  0 


S  0  0 


•ae        aee        aoo 


••*         eae 


1  0  0 

I   0  • 


Upmimtot 

Rot.  T.  L.  Leoool,  Tuahrid«e  Wellfl 

Mn.  Maokindwr,  SpUsby  ^    i ,.  a 

lCiMlCa6kiiid«r,8pU8bj  ...    ...    ...   -  °  {{  q 

A  FfWDd...     •••     ***  A   I   0 

A.ft.aOU8gOW     ^    ......  "^  ' 


...     ...    ... 


li  it  requested  that  all  remtttancea  of  ContrihOioM  he  made  to  (he  BXV.  BobSBT 
BOBINSON,  Horns  Secretary,  Miseion  Hou$e,  Blomftdd  Sireel, London, E.Cl  o»^ 
thai  if  any  portion  of  theee  gifte  is  deeianedfor  a  apeciai  o^,  H^P^'f^^^J 
ths  place  and  purpoee  may  he  given.     Chequee  should  he  eroued  Bank  of  Sng^^^* 
'ind  Poet-ojffke  Orders  made  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office. 
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fBisotaic  Qoj>vr  waa  bom  in  1812.  Keuch&tel,  the  city  of  his  birtii 
and  of  his  early  education,  has  also  been  the  scene  of  nearly  all  his 
paUic  labooxs.  His  theological  studies  were  completed  in  Qermany, 
▼here  he  afterwards  spent  some  six  years  (firom  1838  to  1844)  in  the 
capadiy  of  tutor  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Fraaaia.  On  his  return  to 
Switerland^  he  held  for  another  six  years  the  office  of  deacony  or  sup- 
pkmentary  pastor,  in  the  large  parish  of  Neuchatel  city,  and  in  the 
yeir  1850  he  was  called  to  occupy  the  chair  of  theology,  the  duties  of 
▼ludi  position  he  has  admirably  discharged  ever  since ;  for  some  sixteen 
yean  (1851  to  1867)  combining  with  them  the  respoiosible  office  of  a 
pastor.  Although  I^fessor  Godet's  life  has  been  almost  entirely  spen^ 
in  his  native  city,  it  has  not  been  unaccompanied  with  political  and 
^^^firiaatiffftl  changes.  Thus  in  his  early  days  he  was  a  Prussian 
sabject^  but  in  his  latter  years  he  has  become  a  Dissenter.  A  few 
▼drds  will  suffice  to  explain  this  change  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
fltniding. 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  the  kings  of  Prussia  were  princes 
of  Nenchfttel,  but  in  1848,  when  the  Prussian,  as  well  as  every  other 
Umme  in  Europe,  was  tottering,  a  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  at 
length,  alter  severe  struggles,  and  only  when,  in  1857,  the  whole  of 
Switzerland  rose  as  one  man  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Neu- 
chatel, did  the  King  of  Prussia  renounce  his  claims  to  this  integral 
part  of  the  Swiss  Federation. 

The  year  1848  brought  about  changes  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in 
the  State.   Up  to  that  period  the  Yenerable  Company  of  Pastors  had 
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formed  an  oligarchj,  hy  whom  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  regulated. 
The  new  government  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  dissolve  the  bond 
connectiiig  the  Church  with  the  State ;  but  as  such  a  course  might 
have  tended  to  si^rengthen  the  rojalist,  or  Prussian,  pa^ty,  to  which 
most  of  the  clergy  and  theii*  friends  belonged,  it  was  resolved  to  frame  a 
constitution  giving  the  people  a  voice  in  the  management  of  theChurcli. 
This  was  done,  and  for  a  time  the  new  machine  worked  well,  and 
without  much  friction.  At  length  difficulties  ardse,  and  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter.  The  Liberal  or  rationalistic  party  in  the  Befbrmed 
Church  of  France,  were  seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  find  a  new  field 
for  the  propagation  of  their  destructive  ideas,  and  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  Neuch&tel,  where,  in  the  absence  of  a  Confession  of  Faith,  or- 
thodoxy had  held  its  ground  since  the  days  of  the  Beformation.  The 
attack  was  begun  by  M.  Buisson,  a  French  pastor,  who  had  just  be- 
fore been  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Neuch4tel,  and  aflber 
much  effort,  one  Liberal  community  was  formed  at  Chaux-de-Fonds,  a 
manufacturing  centre.  This  movement  found  in  Pro£  Godet  amost 
energetic  opponent.  The  lectures  which  he  delivered'  and  pubHshed, 
did  very  much  to  prevent  the  spread  of  rationalistic  views,  while 
they  made  known  to  the  French-speaking  portion  of  the  Christian 
public  the  fact,  that  Neuchatel  possessed  a  writer  remarkably  quali- 
fied to  defend  the  evangelical  faith. 

The  rationalistic  party,  unable  to  gain  their  ends  by  fair  and  open 
controversy,  now  had  recourse  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  induced 
that  body  to  elaborate  a  scheme  of  Church  government,  lowering  the 
position  of  the  pastor  to  that  of  ''  parish  orator,''  to  borrow  an  eaqpres- 
sion  of  Ernest  Naville's.  He  was  to  be  elected  by  the  inhabiti^nts  of 
the  parish,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  during  which  .he  should  be  perfectly 
free  to  proclaim  any  doctrines  he  might  be  pleased  to  designate  truth. 
Loud  and  earnest  protests  were  raised  against  this  virtual  doBtruotion 
of  the  Church ;  but  in  vain.  The  radical  party  in  the  State  aocom- 
plished  their  purpose,  and  reduced  the  old  National  Church  of  Neu- 
chatel  to  the  level  to  which  so  many  of  the  National  ChuroheB  of 
Bwitsaorland  have  sunk  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

But  this  violent  and  perhaps  unconstitutional  action  was  followed  by 
results  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  the  Liberals  wished  to  bring 
about  The  more  serious  portion  of  the  people,  together  with  twenty- 
four  of  the  pastors  (the  whole  number  of  parishes  isonly.thivty-8is))and 
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tbe  three professoTB  of  theology  seceded,  and  in  1873  formed  an  Evan- 
gelical Church  on  a  Presbyterian  basis.  The  old  church  buildings  were 
atill  used  by  the  new  body,  though  at  different  hours,  while  the  pro- 
fesaon  continued  to  lecture  in  the  same  rooms,  and  to  the  same  students 
as  hefore  the  secession.  Thus  M.  Godet,  one  of  the  three  professors, 
suddenly  found  himself  transformed  into  a  Dissenter,  but  without 
haTJDg  to  suffer  the  inconyenience  often  attaching  to  such  a  position. 
The  new  Church  at  once  realised  its  responsibilities  and  with  much 
liberality  and  promptitude  fulfilled  its  various  obligations. 

Amid  these  changes.  Professor  Godet  has  quietly  pursued  his 
studies,  and  has  published  works  which  very  speedily  procured  for 
bim  a  European  reputation.  First  in  point  of  time,  and  perhaps 
also  of  yalue,  is  his  ''  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John."  The 
first  edition  appeared  in  1864,*  and  bears  the  superscription,  "  Theo- 
logical library,"  thus  indicating  that  it  was  designed  to  be  the  first 
of  a  series  of  similar  commentaries.  It  was  soon  followed  by  that  on 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  both  have  not  only  passed  into  a  second 
edition,  but  haye  been  honoured  with  translation  into  the  English 
and  German  languages.  Quite  recently  the  first  volume  of  a  commen- 
taiy  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  has  appeared,  and  wiU  soon  be 
followed  by  the  second  and  concluding  volume. I  In  addition  to  these 
important  productions,  Professor  Godet  has  published,  in  two  volumes, 
a  number  of  essays,  under  the  title  of ''  Bible  Studies  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments."  This  last  work,  being  a  novelty  in  French  religious 
Uteratuits,  reoeiyed  a  hearty  welcome,  and  in  its  English  dress  it  has 
also,  we  believe,  found  a  large  circle  of  readers. 

Professor  €k)det  now  holds  a  prominent  place  among  the  theologians, 
not  only  of  his  own,  but  of  all  Protestant  lands.     Of  a  singularly 

^  From  some  fragments  of  the  late  Fr.  do  BoagemenVs  journal,  now  being 
pnbliihed  in  the  Chretien  Evangilique^  we  learn  that  M.  Godet  had  so  far 
back  ag  1SS7  aketohed  out  the  plan  of  a  oommentaxy  on  St.  John's  Gospel.  But, 
as  we  have  aeeo^  it  was  not  until  twenty-four  years  after,  that  the  work  was 
pmented  to  the  public. 

t  In  this  brief  mention  of  Professor  Godot's  productions  we  must  not  fail  to 
QOtioe  the  popular  commentary  on  the  Bible  now  in  ooarse  of  publication.  It  is 
eniifled,  <'  Xa  BibU  Afvnotit^'  and  is  to  be  the  work  of  a  society  of  theologians 
a&d  pastors,  chiefly  belonging  to  KeuohHtel,  with  Professor  Godet  a&  its  presi- 
dent Three  parts  of  it  only  hare  as  yet  appeared.  They  contain  a  commentary 
on  the  first  fifty-nine  chapters  of  Isaiah,  with  some  very  yaluable  introductory 
chapters. 
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humble^  devonty  and  loving  spirit^  he  seems  to  have  much  in  common 
with  ''  the  beloved  disciple/'  whose  €U>spel  he  has  so  ably  ezpoimded. 
^^  His  students  gladly  xecognise  in  him  the  happy  anion  of  scientific 
freedom  with  submission  to  the  Word  of  Qod"  while  his  readers  are 
struck  with  the  clearness  of  his  style,  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and 
the  power  of  his  imagination.  His  works  are  a  mine  of  predous 
thought^  from  which  the  ore  can  be  extracted  without  the  toil 
required  in  the  case  of  many  (German  treatises.  In  concluding  this 
brief  and  imperfect  sketch,  we  can  only  say,  that  while  grateful  for 
the  valuable  helps  towards  a  better  understanding  of  the  Bible^  with 
which  Professor  Godet  has  already  enriched  us,  we  trust  he  may  be 
spared  to  complete  his  noble  design,  and  to  furnish  the  Churdi  with 
many  more  contributions  towards  a  ''Theological  Library." 

A.  S.  A. 


It  affords  us  some  materials  for  pleasant  thought  to  look  at  any  tree 
or  shrub,  and  to  consider  the  varied  processes  which  are  being  earned 
on  at  the  same  time.  If  we  observe  a  fruit-tree  in  summer,  we 
remember  that  it  is  spreading  and  extending  its  roots  below,  is  ripen- 
ing its  produce  upon  the  bough,  and  is  preparing  its  young  wood  with 
leaf  and  bloom-buds  for  the  coming  year.  To  quote  the  words  of  an 
old  poet^  there  is — 

"  A  baming  biuih  in  every  plant  we  lee." 

It  is  further  noticeable  that  plants  and  fruit-trees  grow  chiefly  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  when  there  is  a  solemn  veil  drawn  over 
the  mystery  of  the  process.  It  is  said,  as  if  Scripture  anticipated 
the  dose  observation  of  botanists,  that  Jonah's  gourd  sprang  up  in  the 
nighty  and  produced  the  welcome  shade  under  whidi  the  prophet  sat  as 
he  waited  to  see  the  desolation  of  the  magnificent  city  of  Nineveh.  It 
is  during  the  night  that  all  growth  advances;  and  the  inoming  usually 
shows  the  happy  effect  of  shade  and  silence.  This  reminds  us  of  the 
Psalm  (cxxvii  2)  which  warns  us  against  racking  cares  and  useless 
turmoil.  ''  It  is  vain  for  you  to  rise  up  early,  to  sit  up  late,  to  eat 
rthe  bread  of  sorrows ;  for  so  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep."    Lather 
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renders  tiiis  last  sentenoe,  ''  For  so  He  giveth  His  beloved  Bleeping." 
Urns  God  rained  down  manna  in  the  night  while  the  tribes  slept  in 
the  desert,  and  when  they  arose  in  the  morning  they  saw  their  daily 
bread  proTided  by  their  Father  in  heaven,  to  sustain  them  in  their 
march  to  the  Canaan  of  their  hopes. 

While  we  frequently  notice  the  varied  growth  of  the  trees  and 
ahmlM^  we  are  specially  concerned  in  the  month  of  September  to 
ascertain  the  promise  of  blossom  for  the  following  year,  and  carefully 
scan  the  boughs  to  find  those  plump  and  rounded  fruit-buds  which 
stand  out  clear  to  our  view,  while  the  leaf-buds,  from  their  smaller 
nxe  and  doeeness  to  the  twig,  are  less  discernible.  It  i«,  therefore, 
posBible  to  foretell  the  quantity  of  blossom  prepared  for  the  ap- 
proaching spring ;  and  there  our  knowledge  is  bounded,  since  the 
fatore  alone  can  determine  the  amount  of  fruit.  As  Scripture  leads 
08  to  look  at  objects  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  so  these  bloom- 
buds  may  supply  us  with  a  few  serviceable  suggestions. 

1.  Thei/  are  the  produce  of  life.  As  soon  as  a  tree  begins  to  fade 
it  loses  all  power  to  make  provision  for  future  growth  and  use.  One 
of  the  effects  we  soon  discern  in  dead  trees  is,  that  they  lose  their 
twigginess,  and  in  time  stand  with  their  gaunt,  massive,  and  leafless 
arms  dear  against  the  sky.  It  is  the  living  tree,  with  its  mysterious 
mevements — including  activity  of  root  in  the  soil,  the  aid  of  leaf  and 
bark  in  summer,  and  the  rapid  circulation  of  the  sap,  all  of  which 
bring  from  the  secret  storehouse  the  bud  that  is  to  expand  in 
beanty,  and  to  lead  on  to  the  fruit — which  is  to  reward  the  cultivator 
for  bis  toil  and  care.  These  buds  belong  to  a  living  organism.  They 
are  the  points  of  vital  force,  which  have  the  power  to  advance  and 
grow,  because  they  share  in  the  energy  and  movements  of  the  tree, 
^f  we  look  from  this  object  to  one  which  is  important  to  all  who 
nndetstand,  in  any  measure,  the  nature  and  growth  of  the  life  of  God 
in  the  souls  of  men,  we  shall  perceive  that  all  true  piety  has  the 
power  of  producing  something  valuable  now,  and  the  promise  of 
laiger  good  to  come.  It  differs  profoundly  from  barren  formalism, 
mere  ceremony,  and  prevalent  worldliness,  which  are  like  trees 
"twice  dead  and  without  fruit."  It  is  the  possession  of  this  divine 
life  which  so  deeply  engaged  the  thoughts  of  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles,  who  deemed  that  nothing  was  done  until  the  old  unprofit- 
able state  of  death  had  been  displaced  by  the  glow  and  secret  force 
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of  Rphritual  life.    This  had  been  realised  in  the  experience  of  ike 

first  disciples  of  Christ,  but  it  is  stated  with  clearer  historical  detail 

in  the  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  "who  had  made  long  prayers, 

walked  to  the  temple  with  Pharisaic  pride,  and  expected  to  end  his 

earthlj  life  by  entering  into  the  fellowship  of  the  patriarchs  in  tho 

paradise  of  God.     There  was  no  true  life  in  all  his  incessant  and 

fervid  action.     It  was  when  he  lay  pt  Damascus  in  the  agonies  of 

spiritual  distress,  and  saw  the  real  law  which  he  had  broken,  and 

the  Saviour  whom  he  had  cruelly  persecuted  in  His  followers,  that 

life  began  to  fill  his  soul,  and  Christ  from  His  exalted  throbe  exclaimed, 

with  a  ''joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,"  "  Behold  he  prayeth." 

2.  These  bvds  <tre  prophecies  of  future  beauty  and  fruit.    It  has 

pleased  God  to  make  preparations  for  the  future  with  very  small  and 

inconspicuous  beginuings;   and  therefore  it  has  been  necessary  to 

remind  men  that  they  should  not  ''despise  the  day  of  small  things." 

Tliese    are  scarcely    ever    regarded  until  they  burst  into  bloom, 

when — 

*'  In  all  the  colours  of  the  flashing  year, 
By  Nature*8  swift  and  secret  worldng  hand. 
The  garden  glows,  and  fills  the  liberal  air 
With  lavish  fragrance ;  while  the  pronused  fruit 
Lies  yet  a  little  embryo,  nnperceived, 
Within  its  crimson  folds." 

From  these  buds  will  come  the  snow-white  blossom  of  the  pear,  the 
virgin  blush  of  the  quince,  the  warm  tints  of  th^  apricot^  the  peach, 
and  the  nectarine,  and  the  lovely  white  and  red  of  the  apple^  which  kst, 
like  all  superior  beauty,  attracts  the  eye,  and  claims  fervid  admiration. 
In  this  way  Providence  heralds  the  approach  of  the  bounty  of  the 
autumnal  ingathering  of  pleasant  fruits,  among  which  there  will  be  the 
ruddy  apple,  the  golden  apricot,  the  luscious  pear,  the  rounded  peach, 
the  gleaming  nectarine,  with  the  smaller  fruits,  which,  like  currants, 
hang  in  lovely  racemes— or  like  cherries,  in  beautiful  dusters.  There 
is  a  real  and  impressive  resemblance  between  these  processes  and 
results,  and  those  spiritual  experiences  which  are  represented  in  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament,  and  are  realised  in  the  life  of  the  true 
disciples  of  otir  Lord.  There  are  the  weakness  and  the  capabilities 
of  infancy,  which  can  advance,  with  suitable  divine  nourishment^  to 
the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  a  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  At  firsts  praise 
touches  its  harp  with  an  unskilled  hand,  which  afterwards  gains  a 
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power  that  can  draw  forth  tones  of  melting  tenderness,  and  sweep 
the  strings  under  the  mighty  impulses  of  redeeming  love.  Prayer 
breathes  "  Abba  Father  "  and  afterwards  expands  into  the  fulness  of 
energetic  desire  and  the  breadth  of  Christian  intercession.  Know- 
ledge and  speech  improve  in  power  and  influence.  Gifts  are  offered 
with  the  joy  of  realised  privilege,  and  in  the  light  of  His  countenance 
who  ^  loveth  a  cheerful  giver ;  "  and  the  happy  soul  resembles  the 
jialm-tree,  that  lifts  its  triumphant  foliage  to  the  sky,  while  from  its 
leaves  hang  the  satisfying  clusters  which  sustain  and  cheer  the  life  of 
the  wayfarer  in  the  wilderness.  Meditation,  which  once  took  its 
timorous  flights,  now  rises  on  strong  and  buoyant  pinion,  and  leaves 
the  dull  cares  and  frequent  contentions  of  life  for  serener  air  and 
wider  prospects.  There  comes  froin  all  these  the  coherence  and  con- 
sistency of  a  noble  life,  and  a  happy  preparation  for  the  life  to  come, 
in  which  early  prophecy  of  fruit  shall  be  fulfilled  to  the  glory  of  Him 
who  watched  over  and  protected  the  blossom,  and  whose  grace  has 
ripened  the  produce  of  the  tree. 

3.  Tkef/  ore  objects  of  anodety  and  hope.  Before  these  buds  can 
open  there  must  pass  several  months  of  dark,  cold,  and  stormy 
weather,  when  the  snow  will  burden  the  bough,  the  hoar  frost  glitter 
on  the  spray,  drenching  rains  will  fall,  and  the  tempest  will  bend  and 
strain  the  tree.  There  is  always  some  reasonable  fear  for  tbe  result 
of  this  stem  trial.  This  solicitude  may  be  experienced  in  other  spheres 
of  life.  The  tender  and  afiectionato  mother  who  looks  upon  the  fair 
faces  of  her  children  may  think  with  anxiety  of  their  future.  It 
may  be  that  fell  disease  will,  blanch  the  cheek,  and  the  icy  hand  of 
death  may  nip  the  blossom,  which,  amid  tears,   will   fall  into  the 

grave. 

'*  Ere  BJn  ooold  hlight,  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came,  with  friendly  care, 
The  opening  bnd  to  heaven  conveyed, 
And  bade  it  blossom  there." 

If  the  happy  circle  is  unbroken,  there  will  arise  serious  thoughts 
which,  like  flitting  shadows  over  a  summer  landscape,  will  occasion 
pensive  forebodings  respecting  the  future,  because  life  is  full  of 
danger,  and  the  work  of  a  very  short  time  may  embitter  the  experience 
of  many  years.  We  may  carry  this  thought  of  solicitude  into  the 
spheres    of   parental   instruction,    Sunday-school    labour,   and  the 
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Chrigtian  ministry.  Those  "who  give  signs  of  spiritual  life  hsTe  ta 
meet  so  many  difficulties  and  disconzagements,  that  anxiety  for  their 
safety  and  progress  is  very  reasonable.  Some  believers  repel  by  the 
exhibition  of  unlovely  infirmities ;  and  others  are  fickle  or  indiscreet. 
There  are  cares  about  food,  raiment^  and  station.  There  are  the 
impulses  of  the  flesh,  and  strotag  temptations  to  pluck  the  forbiddea 
fruit.  Scepticism  is  loud  and  daring;  and  Satan  goeth  about  to 
corrupt  from  **  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ''  All  these  tluiigB 
create  anxiety,  but  need  not  produce  despair — which  is  no  part  of 
Christian  duty — and  should  prompt  to  earnest  prayer  for  the  supply 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  who  can  maintain  the  inner  life  unimpaired  amid 
the  diversities  of  experience,  and  lead  it  on  until  it  becomes  the  fit 
and  precious  recompense  of  Him  who  "  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His 
soul  and  be  satisfied." 

4  This  leads  us  to  notice  the  cooperation  needed /or  success.  Many 
agencies  must  concur  to  bring  the  bloom-buds  to  perfection  in  the 
variety  of  beautiful  and  delicious  fruit.  All  things  must  work 
together  for  good.  The  soil  must  grow  somewhat  warm  after  the 
winter's  frost ;  the  air  must  be  mild  to  cherish  and  promote  the  growth 
of  bloom  and  foliage ;  the  vernal  breezes  and  showers  must  bring 
their  contribution  of  help ;  the  sun  must  shine  with  a  brighter  beam ; 
and  the  darkness  brood  over  the  bud  to  develop  its  beauty  and  use. 
It  must  receive  all  these  influences,  and  there  may  be  others  which  are 
necessary,  that  are  too  delicate  and  subtle  for  our  senses  to  apprehend 
and  describe.  All  these  are  requisite,  and  the  smallest  plant  requires 
a  vast  variety  of  agency  to  sustain  and  preserve  its  life.  The  mind 
turns  almost  instinctively  to  those  gracious  words  of  Paul,  who  says 
of  the  new  man,  '<  Where  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circum- 
cxsion  nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free;  bnt 
Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  These  words  suggest  that  the  whole  of  the 
work  of  Christ  is  needful  for  each,  and  enjoyed  by  each  believer 
irrespective  of  race,  culture,  and  social  condition,  as  it  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  fabric  of  nature,  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  to  the 
Buriiaoe  of  the  sun,  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  daisy  of  the 
fields  and  the  cedar  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon.  As  so  many  inflaenoes 
conduce  to  the  advance  and  perfection  of  the  bud,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  there  is  a  rich  and  impressive  range  of  help  to  maintain  and 
carry  forward  the  divine  life  to  its  completeness.    These  are  provided 
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in  the  poaaession  and  nae  of  Holy  Scripture,  which,  in  its  later  portion, 
•eenui  like  a  door  opened  in  heaven,  whence  come  the  light  and  mnaic 
of  a  better  wotld.  There  ia  prayer,  in  which  needy  souls  can  bow 
befine  the  radiant  throne  of  grace.  There  are  qrmpathising  Ohiistians, 
tiDies  of  Sabbath  peace,  the  calm  of  the  sanctuary,  the  celebration  of 
tbe  Sapper,  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  the  vital  presence  of  the  Son 
of  Qod.  To  look  at  all  this  array  reminds  us  of  the  inheritance  of 
anient  Israe],  as  it  appeared  to  the  gaze  of  Moses  before  he  slept  the 
ileep  of  death.  "  The  fountain  of  Jacob  was  upon  a  land  of  com 
•nd  wine,  also  his  heavens  dropped  down  dew."  Nothing  was  to  be 
flong^ht)  for  all  was  provided.  There  were  pastures  for  flocks,  fields 
for  com,  slopes  for  vines^  brooks,  streams,  and  fountains  of  water, 
tbe  genial  climate,  the  early  and  latter  rain,  and  the  margin  of  the 
Heditenanean  Sea.  Our  inheritance  in  Christ  surpasses  the  glories 
of  Canaan,  and  we  are  "  complete  in  Him." 

5.  These  hloomrbuda  remind  ub  of  daima  upon  Christian  patience. 
It  is  remarked  by  St.  James  that  the  husbandman  hath  ''long 
patience"  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth.  It  is  equally  needed 
in  the  culture  of  the  garden,  when  month  after  month  rolls  by,  and 
the  bads  seem  to  be  much  as  they  were  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
utonuL  Nature  is  very  calm  and  orderly,  and  takes  no  notice  of 
tbe  impatience  and  fretfulness  of  men.  It  requires  us  to  wait^  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  arduous  duties  of  our  present  life. 
Wordsworth  justly  remarks — 

"  It  18  the  detail  of  blank  intervals. 
The  patient  sufferance  where  no  action  is, 
That  proves  onr  nature. 

Many  are  who  act, 
Bat,  oh !  how  few  endure." 

Tbis  necessity  for  waiting  shows  us,  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
tbe  spiritual  improvement  of  others,  that  we  should  deal  gently  with 
tbote  who  are  slow  to  learn,  and  make  little  progress  in  the  art  of 
obedience  to  the  Redeemer.  There  are  in  many  minds  mysterious 
^indmnces  to  rapid  progress.  Christian  ideas  may  be  received 
slowly,  and  there  may  be  special  difficulty  in  translating  these  ideas 
into  the  recognisable  facts  of  life  and  conduct.  Some  live  in  an 
VDgenial  atmosphere  during  six  days  of  the  week,  and  others  have 
tti  innate  fickleness  of  temper,  and  a  sensitiveness  to  surrounding 
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objects,  which  make  spiritual  impresaioiia  shallow  and  fugitiTe.  The 
attention  may  be  distracted  by  special  associations  of  thought^  and 
the  action  of  memory  will  sometimes  lead  them  into  other  regions  of 
interest,  and  away  from  the  work  in  hand.  Amid  all  these,  and 
many  other  circumstances  which  try  the  patience  of  parents,  teacheiB, 
and  pastors,  there  must  be  the  frequent  look  at  ''  Him  who  would 
not  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax."  Paul, 
the  servant,  followed  Christ,  the  Master,  in  his  treatment  of  young 
and  immature  disciples,  and  said,  '^  But  we  were  gentle  among  you, 
«ven  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  children ; "  and  amid  the  ^norance 
which  struggled  with  their  new  knowledge,  the  reappearance  of  old 
heathen  habits  which  marred  their  new  life,  and  their  facility  of 
relapsing  iuto  former  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  he  was  patient 
and  considerate  until  they  gained  clearer  lig^t,  and  became  strong  in 
the  faith  of  Christ.  So  said  David,  when  he  reviewed  his  eventful 
career,  and  traced  in  it  some  grievous  faults,  and  saw  at  length  that 
God  had  placed  a  crown  on  his  brow,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand : 
^'  Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me  great"  Without  that  divine  patience 
his  "  root  would  have  beein  as  rottenness,  and  his  blossom  would 
have  gone  up  as  dust ; "  but  with  it  the  bloom-bud  of  his  esrly 
promise  was  changed  into  that  precious  fruit  which  glorified  the 
grace  of  Him  who  watched  over  its  growth  and  carried  it  to  desired 
perfection.  J.  S.  Bbioht. 

Dorking, 


CHAPTER  I. 

CATHERINE  INTRODUCES  HERSELF. 

My  name  is  Catherine  Ambrose,  and  I  live  in  London.  But  my 
horizon  is  bounded  now,  not  by  my  familiar  four  walls,  but  by  the 
infinite  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  crisping  line  of  the  sea,  and  instead 
of  the  gloom  of  my  London  life,  I  look  out  on  gorse-covered  hills  and 
fluttering  larks  and  happy  children  at  play.  Two  months'  holiday ! 
And  I  have  not  had  a  holiday  for  more  than  five  years,  except  for  a 
few  days  at  a  time.  And  now  I  have  two  months !  Is  the  proqpect 
a  pleasant  one  1  I  ask  myself.     Yes  in  some  aspects,  no  in  othenu    I 
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«m  free  olice  more — free  to  feel  young  again ;  free  to  renew  old 
friendships^  half-forgotten,  in  the  world  of  books  and  music ;  free  to  live 
a  life  of  impulse— to  drink  in  health  and  inspiration  from  Qod's  world 
of  light  and  air,  and  all  the  joyous  creatures  living  out  their  happy 
lives  therein.     And  then,  when  my  holiday  is  over,  I  have  the  prospect 
of  my  work  again,  the  work  I  delight  in ;  and  I  shall  feel  glad  and 
strong  and  ready  as  I  did  before  this  illness  came  upon  me.    This  is 
the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  and  I  want  to  keep  my  eyes  fixed  on 
it  steadily,  for  there  is  a  darker,  and  it  is  often  troublesomely  insistent. 
It  is  this.     My  holiday  means  that  my  health  has  given  way.     I 
have  begun  to  know  what  it  is  to  have  nerves.     After  an  unavailing 
straggle  I  have  given  in.    The  doctor  has  ordered  rest — two  months, 
at  least ;  and  I  cannot  prevent  myself  from  suspecting  that  he  had 
a  reservation  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  believes  my  constitution  will 
stand  no  more  of  such  work  as  I  have  done  for  the  last  five  years. 
Why  I  should,  in  spite  of  myself,  dwell  on  this  idea  I  do  not  know — 
unless  because  I  am  weak  and  a  prey  to  morbid  fancies.     Or  perhaps 
because  I  am  alone,  and  cannot  speak  them  out,  and  feel  them  melt 
away  in  the  grasp  of  a  strength-giving  hand,  and  the  light  of  loving 
eye&     I  am  alone :  yes,  but  I  am  not  unhappy  about  that.     I  am 
used  to  my  own  company,  I  find  it  pleasant.     I  do  not  like  to  be 
contradicted,  I  like  my  own  way  even  in  trifles ;  I  like  the  comfort 
and  ease  of  mental  undress  :  I^lislike  tiie  necessity  for  presenting  the 
Bmiling  surface  which  society  demands  as  much  as,  or  a  little  more, 
than  I  do  dressing  for  dinner.     I  am  quite  convinced  that  I  like  my 
own  company  best,  and  that  my  holiday  will  be  all  the  pleasanter 
because  I  have  no  other  companion.     And  yet,  if  this  is  the  case, 
why  do  I  now  and  again  ache  with  such  a  vague  loneliness,  such  a 
yeanling  for  I  don't  know  what  ?    Again,  no  doubt,  because  I  am 
nervously  weak.     If  I  were  well,  I  should  laugh  at  such  senti- 
mentalities. 

An  idea  has  struck  me.  Instead  of  the  talk  with  a  human  being, 
which  I  thus  at  times  inconsistently  desire,  I  will  talk — to  paper. 
I  will  write  my  autobiography.  Female  autobiography  I  have 
genially  associated  with  demure  old  age,  a  cap  and  spectacles.  I 
have  not  the  spectacles,  nor  the  cap,  just  now.  I  believe  I  have 
grown  slightly  demure,  though  I  admit  the  idea  is  obnoxious. 
Old  age  I  certainly  have  not  attained.     I  am  twenty-six.     I  have 
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all  my  life  before  me,  thank  God.  I  am  fisur  jet  from  that  stage  of 
one's  pilgrimage  when  life  is  a  peaceful  asylum,  shut  in  from  labour 
and  care,  a  patient  waiting  with  folded  hands  for  the  life  beyond.  I 
am  taking  but  a  moment's  rest — stopping  but  to  take  breath  before 
I  plunge  with  redoubled  eneigy  among  the  working,  living  crowd. 

I  am  twenty-six,  as  I  have  said,  and  in  years  I  haye  lived  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  my  life ;  but  in  reality,  I  only  began  my  life 
five  years  ago.  I  existed  before,  and  scarcely  knew  it  Since  then 
I  have  Uved.  My  autobiography  shall  only  concem  itself  with  these 
five  years ;  to  write  a  history  of  my  life  before  that  would  have  no 
interest  for  me.  Have  I  indeed  the  same  entity  as  in  those  early 
days  f  Do  I  look  the  same,  I  wonder  f  I  will  seek  an  answer  at 
the  looking-glass.  For  the  last  four  years  I  and  my  glass  have  been 
strangers--on  bowing  terms.  We  used  to  be  intimate  enough.  Is 
there  any  objection  to  my  writing  down  exactly  what  I  see  there! 
Not  the  slightest^  for  I  write  for  no  eyes  but  my  own.  I  intend  to 
be  perfectly  candid  throughout  my  story,  hiding  neither  good  points 
nor  bad. 

So  I  wiU  describe  myself  as  I  appear  in  the  glass,  probably  not 
impartially — this,  I  fear,  is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  poor  hunon 
nature  which  has  to  answer  for  so  many  shortcomings— but  with  as 
judicial  a  fairness  as  is  within  my  compass.  I  am  about  the  middle 
height^  but  with  a  pliancy  of  figure  and  limb  which  gives  the  im- 
pression of  a  taller  person  than  my  inches  justify.  I  am  thinner  than 
formerly,  that  is  the  first  alteration  I  perceive,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  I  have  a  more  solid  air,  which  is  odd — perhaps,  however,  it  is 
the  ''  weight  of  years,''  of  which  the  poets  speak.  My  features  are 
clear-cut,  my  nose  aquiline,  with  a  deddedness  which  causes  me  to 
think  with  a  shudder  of  the  Roman.  Tea,  my  nose  has  certainly 
become  more  aquiline.  My  mother,  who  used  to  pride  herself  much 
on  the  signs  of  good  descent  in  my  looks,  impressed  upon  me  that  to 
cultivate  my  disposition  was,  indirectly,  to  cultivate  my  appearance. 
If  this  is  so,  I  must  beware  of  my  growing  tendency  to  dominate.  It 
is  certainly  altering  the  shape  of  my  nose.  My  mouth  rather  con- 
tradicts the  expression  of  this  feature.  It  is  sensitive  and  tremulons — 
not  a  mouth  I  admire,  by  any  means.  I  like  a  firm,  well-monlded 
mouth,  expressive  of  an  harmonious,  calm  purpose ;  and  then  my 
eyes,  I  am  dissatisfied  with  them.     It  is  true,  they  are  dark,  and  soft, 
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Slid  brilliant ;  bnt  the  eyes  I  like  are  of  a  deep  and  constant  grey. 
My  complexion  is  good  still ;  pale,  bnt  dear  and  warm — the  bloom 
will  probably  come  back  with  the  searbreezes,  and  perhaps  they  will 
take  this  ominons  crease  firom  my  forehead.  My  hair  is  not  changed : 
I  like  my  hair ;  it  is  brown,  with  a  sparkle  in  it^  and  grows  low  on 
my  forehead,  crisply  waving  upward.  I  have  good  looks,  and  I  am 
not  ungratefiil  for  them,  bnt  I  do  not  admire  myself.  I  wish  my 
looks  were  more  expressive  of  the  character  that  I  admire — the  firm, 
and  steady,  and  strong. 

Pive  years  ago,  or  a  little  more,  therefore,  I  was  in  appearance^  I 
soppoae,  mnch  the  same  that  I  see  myself  to-day.  It  was  on  an  aftor^ 
noon  in  November  that  I  hnrried  through  the  foggy,  damp  London 
streets  to  my  home,  which  lay  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Fortman 
Square.  I  ran  ap  the  steps  with  vehemence^  and  stood  there  panting 
and  perturbed.  When  the  door  was  opened,  I  rushed  np  to  my  bed- 
room. Ann,  my  mother's  maid,  was  there  arranging  a  drawer.  She 
stoed  at  me. 

''Lor,  Miss  Cathie,  what's  the  matter  ?  Ton  look  as  if  you'd  seen 
ag^ost." 

"  So  I  have,  Ann,  or  something  worse,"  I  answered.  ''  Qo  away, 
win  you — ^I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it" 

Ann  was  used  to  my  whims,  and  took  them  in  good  part.  She 
departed,  declaring  mildly  that  I  made  her  flesh  creep.  When  she 
was  gone,  I  proceeded  to  take  off  my  jacket  and  hat.  They  were  of 
sealskin.  TJsuaUy  I  delighted  in  touching  their  glossy  softness. 
Now  I  threw  them  off  in  impatient  discontent.  My  well-appointed 
toilet  table  seemed  a  mockery.  Even  the  perfume  with  which  the 
room  was  filled  sickened  me.  For  the  first  time^  my  luxuries  ap- 
peared incongruous,  almost  revolting.  The  fire  was  lighted.  I  was 
chilly,  and  went  up  to  it  mechanically,  and  stood  looking  into  it^  my 
mind  in  a  whirL 

Half-an-hour  before,  as  I  walked  along  the  streets,  my  thoughts 
were  full  of  a  pleasant  excitement.  An  event  was  about  to  happen 
in  my  narrow  world,  to  which  I  looked  forward  with  eagerness.  I 
was  absorbed  in  pleasant  thoughts.  The  streets  were  almost  deserted. 
The  dusk  was  gathering.  The  lamplighter  passed  me,  but  I  had 
noticed  no  one  else  for  the  length  of  a  street,  when  I  perceived  a 
figure  ahead  of  me.    It  was  a  female  figure  in  a  waterproof  cloak. 
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notioeable  onlj  for  its  peculiar  walk.  It  was  walking  with  tottering 
steps,  find  swaying  from  side  to  side,  as  if  it  were  about  to  ialL  I 
felt  slightly  nervous,  and  was  about  to  cross  the  road  to  avoid  passing 
it^  when  suddenly  and  noiselessly  it — ^not  felly  but  dropped  or  sank 
to  the  ground,  like  a  leaf  from  a  tree,  and  there  lay  motionless. 
Moved  rather  by  tiie  fascination  of  horror  than  the  impulse  to  help, 
I  darted  forward.  Within  a  foot  or  so  I  stopped  and  gazed  at  the 
dark,  still  mass  upon  the  ground.  The  face  was  hidden,  and  the 
cloak  concealed  the  whole  figure.  I  could  only  perceive  that  it  was 
a  girl,  and  that  hke  was  poor.  I  oould  not  go  nearer,  neither  could  I 
run  away  as  I  wanted  to  do.     I  simply  stood  and  stared. 

Then  I  heard  a  firm,  heavy  tread  behind  me,  and  a  man  came  for- 
ward into  the  light  of  the  lamp.  I  looked  up  and  found  his  eyes  upon 
me.  There  was  a  look  of  hard  and  utter  scorn  in  them.  I  felt  he 
comprehended  the  whole  situation.  He  did  not  ^speak  ;  he  knelt 
down  at  once  by  the  girl's  side  and  lifted  up  her  head  gently.  Then 
I  saw  her  face — a  terrible  sight !  So  ghastly  was  it^  so  wan  and 
white,  with  the  skin  drawn  tightly  over  the  pinched  features.  Was 
she  dead)  My  heart  stood  still,  and  then  beat  in  great  thumps. 
Still  I  did  not  move.  The  man  unfastened  her  cloak,  and  I  noticed 
that  his  hands  were  large  and  powerful,  and  yet  that  they  did  their 
work  with  gentleness  and  skill.  They  were  more  effective  hands  than 
mine,  sleixder  and  quick  as  mine  are.  As  he  threw  off  her  cloak,  and 
moved  her  arm  aside  to  feel  her  heart,  the  sleeve  of  her  dress  slipped 
up^  and  showed  her  arm  bare  to  the  elbow.  I  started.  It  was  little 
thicker  than  my  wrist. 

'^  The  creature  is  starved,*'  he  said  in  a  low  voice  as  if  to  himself. 
Then  he  looked  up,  and.  said  in  a  rough  peremptory  tone,  ''  Help  me 
to  get  her  in  there,"  indicating  the  door  of  a  chemist's  shop,  which 
stood  open  near  at  hand.  I  shrank  f rom'the  idea  of  touching  the  girl,bat 
I  felt  that  I  could  not  disobey.  With  a  shudder  I  advanced,  but  the 
man,  I  imagine,  perceived  my  reluctance,  for  he  motioned  me  aside, 
and  took  her  up  in  his  arms  like  a  baby.  He  appeared  to  do  this 
quite  easily,  and  as  I  followed  him,  I  observed  that  his  figure,  though 
not  tall,  was  strongly  built,  with  remarkably  square  shoulders.  He 
looked  like  a  gentleman,  though  his  attire  was  not  very  exact. 

When  he  had  got  the  girl  inside  the  shop,  he  turned  to  me,  and 
said  in  the  same  peremptory  tone,  "  You  had  better  go."    And  so  I 
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did,  without  a  word,  relieved  and  yet  reluctant.     And  all  the  while 
titose  words  rang  in  my  ears — ''  The  creature  is  stanred." 

I  had  a  great  faculty  for  receiving  only  pleasant  ideas  into  my  m:nd» 
Mj  nature  only  assinulated  what  was  pleasant.  When  things  of  a 
Gontrary  nature  approached  me,  I  coolly  shut  my  door  in  their  face. 
Bat  in  the  present  case  I  found  myself  worsted.  Facts  may  be  ig- 
nored, the  reports  of  other  people  may  be  doubted,  but  my  own  con- 
idoasneas  had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  reality ;  what  I  had  seen 
and  heard  had  seized  on  my  imagination^  and  my  imagination  now 
did  what  it  liked  with  me.  I  turned  up  my  sleeve,  and  looked  at  my 
own  arm.  I  even  felt  it^  and  hated  myself  because  it  was  so  plump 
and  firm.  Yet^I  struggled  against  these  feelings.  I  said  to  myself, 
"Horrible,  horrible  thought !  It  is  impossible.  I  don't  believe  it  I 
have  always  heard  that  the  poor  are  taken  the  greatest  care  of  in 
London^ — ^pampered,  I  have  heard  my  mother  say.  How  could  that 
man  know  %  I  dare  say  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  She  was  ill^ 
poor  creature,  I  have  no  doubt :  anybody  may  be  taken  ill — I  might 
be  myself.  Her  clothes  were  quite  respectable  a^d  tidy,  although 
shabby.  Starved  !  No,  it  is  impossible,  impossible — I  will  not  believe 
it  I  wonder  if  that  horrid  man  were  a  doctor ;  if  so,  he  must  have 
known  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  He .  said  it  as  if  he  knew. 
Bat  I  don't  think  he  was  a  doctor ;  he  appeared  to  m6  more  like  a 
lawyer — ^he  had  such  a  hard,  cold  manner.  There  is  no  heart  in  that 
man,  I  am  sure.  Although  he  attended  to  the  girl,  he  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  sorry  for  her.  And  how  rude  he  was  to  me  !  And  how 
he  looked  at  me  !  No  gentleman  would  have  treated  me  like  that 
1  wish  I  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  poor  girl.  I  can't 
think  why  I  did  not  ask  him." 

The  dressing-bell  rang  for  dinner.  I  dressed  with  care,  for  my 
mother's  eyes  would  scrutinise  me  keenly.  We  lived  alone,  my  mother 
and  I,  and  we  never  saw  company  ;  yet  all  the  observances  of  social 
forms  and  ceremonies  were  scrupulously  adhered  to  in  pur  minage. 

My  mother  was  an  invalid,  yet  no  amount  of  physical  weakness  or 
snffering  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  her  attention  to  les  conve- 
nances.  To  have  omitted  them  she  would  have  deemed  slovenly. 
Her  dress  was  always  exquisite,  she  wore  marvels  of  invalid  toilettes, 
of  daintiest  muslins  and  laces.  Her  diet  was  peculiar,  and  prescribed 
to  a  nicety  by  her  physician,  and  my  tastes  were  of  the  simplest ;  yet 
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she  would  liave  our  dinner-table  supplied  and  arranged  to  perfection^ 
even  though  most  of  the  dishes  were  sent  away  untouiched*  When 
I  went  down  and  entered  the  dining-room  my  mother  was  on  the 
ooudu  She  called  me  to  her  and  kissed  me,  with  what  I  always  felt 
to  be  a  peculiar  kiss.  She  always  gave  it  me  when  I  looked  my  best. 
I  now  think  the  odd  feeling  about  it  arose  from  its  being  a  kiss  of 
proprietorship.  The  description  I  have  giyen  of  my  personal  i^pesr- 
anoe  will  serve  very  well  for  my  mother,  with  certain  differancee. 
She  was  of  a  much  slighter,  frailer  build ;  her  hair  was  smooth  and 
not  wavy,  and  her  lips  were  thinner,  and  much  more  dedded  in 
expression.  There  were  traces  of  sufferings  too,  in  her  clear-cut,  worn 
face  I  though  never  was  present  suffering  allowed  to  betray  itself 
there.     Pain  did  not  even  ruffle  her  brow. 

At  dinner  I  found  it  an  effort  to  eat  and  talk  as  usual  Those 
horrible  words  would  ring  in  my  ears,  and  the  girl's  face  would  haant 
my  eyes. 

"  Well,  Cathie,"  said  my  mother,  **  I  am  astonished  that  you  have 
asked  me  no  questions  on  the  subject  concerning  which  yon  pro- 
fessed yourself  djring  of  curiosity  this  morning." 

"So  I  am  still,  mother;  but  even  dying  becomes  a  &ct  one  may 
forget  when  it  occurs  as  often  as  it  does  with  me.    Well  f " 

"  Tou  would  not  like  him,  I  am  sura" 

"  Why  not  1 " 

''  There  is  nothing  attractive  about  him.  He  is  plain  to  a  degree, 
and  his  manners  are  most  abrupt.  I  do  not  think  he  spoke  hslf-a- 
dozen  unnecessary  words,  and  the  necessary  ones  were  delivered  in 
the  curtest  manner." 

**  Oh,  perhaps  he  is  a  kind  of  Monte  Ghristo  man — enigmaticsl 
and  sphinx-lika     If  so,  I  should  like  him,  I  am  sure." 

*'  No,  my  dear,  he  is  most  unromantic  in  every  way.  There  is 
nothing  in  him  for  even  your  volatile  fancy  to  play  upon." 

"Well,  after  all,  the  important  point  is,  do  you  like  him, 
mother)" 

"  As  a  gentleman,  of  course  I  should  not ;  but  as  a  doctor,  I  am 
agreeably  impressed.  I  believe  he  understands  my  case^  possibly 
better  than  Dr.  Cox  does.  I  confess  I  dreaded  this  new  partner^s 
advent^  but  I  now  think  I  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  it  Curt 
manners  in  a  doctor  are,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means  an  Ul  sign.     He 
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k  pfobiihly  a  self-made  man.    Self-made  men  are  generally  dever. 
I  quite  prefer  self-made  men  in  their  proper  position/' 

After  dinnar  I  went  to  the  piano^  and  played  to  my  mother,  who, 
acooidingtociistomy  layonthe  sofa.  I  tried  composer  after  composer, 
bat  they  all  seemed  barren  and  tuneless.  By-and-by  my  mother  fell 
asleep.  I  left  off  playing  and  came  to  a  low  seat  by  the  fire.  I  sat 
theie  nnndng  my  knees  and  thinking.  Presently  I  was  startled  by 
my  mother^s  voice. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  Catherine  ? " 

«  Nothing;  mother.    Why  t "  I  asked. 

"Ton  look  gloomy,  dispirited." 

"  I  have  a  little  headache,  I  think.  I  will  shake  it  and  see,"  I 
answered,  and  laughed. 

*^  Headache !  A  girl  of  yonr  age  should  not  get  headaches.  Ton 
liad  better  go  to  bed,  and  Ann  shall  bring  you  up  some  tea." 

"Nonaenae,  mother.  What  a  fuss  about  nothing !  It  seems  ridi- 
ctiloiis,  when  some  people  have  such  dreadful  things  happen  to 
them.'* 

I  spoke  crossly.     My  mother  gave  me  a  look  of  calm  surprise. 

"Ton  talk  illogically  and  pettishly,  Catherine.  Something  is  the 
matter.    I  insist  upon  knowing  it." 

''  I  saw  something  painful  when  I  was  out  — that  is  all." 

"What  was  iti" 

"  A  girl  was  iU,  and  fell  down,  and  they  said  she  was  starred." 

"Horrible!    Whosaidsor' 

"A  gentleman  who  picked  her  up." 

"  And  so  I  understand  that  you  were  iu  the  centre  of  a  street 
crowd  when  you  heard  that  %  " 

"  No,  there  was  no  one  but  me." 

"  Then  the  remark  was  made  to  you  1 " 

"Tes." 

"  We  must  have  no  more  of  this,  Catherine  ;  I  was  over-persuaded 
to  allow  yon  to  walk  about  by  yourself,  and  this  convinces  me  that  I 
▼as  wrong.  I  always  do  ill  if  I  act  against  my  instincts.  My  in- 
Btincts  are  always  right.  Ann  must  go  with  you  in  future.  That 
you  should  be  brought  in  contact  with  such  scenes,  and  should  be  hold- 
ing conversation  with  strange  men  in  the  streets  is  most  unseemly. 
It  must  never  occur  again.    Tell  me  all  that  passed." 

p 
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**  Nothing  passed,  but  what  I  have  already  told  you.  He  sent  me 
away." 

"  Ah,  no  doubt  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  felt  your  presence  to  be 
out  of  plaoe.  The  girl,  I  should  be  afraid,  was  tipsy.  We  do  hear 
of  these  dreadful  cases." 

*'  Do  you  think  so  1  He  said  she  was  starved,"  I  said  in  a  low  Toice. 

*'  How  yery  shocking !  Surely  not.  If  so,  I  should  fear  the  girl 
was  a  bad  character.  Ah,  my  child,  how  very  thankftil  this  shoiild 
make  you  feeL" 

"  It  has  made  me  feel  very  miserable." 

*'  Yes,  I  can  see  plainly  it  has  been  too  much  for  you.  Tour 
nerves  have  been  quite  upset." 

r 

Silence  ensued  for  a  time.  I  was  pondering  my  mother's  words.  I 
was  somewhat  relieved,  I  own,  at  the  way  the  thing  framed  itself  in 
her  mind.  Clearly,  in  her  mind,  I  was  a  person  to  be  pitied  for  being 
present,  not  blamed  for — I  knew  not  what ;  only  I  had  felt  a  vagae 
burden  of  reproach,  and  a  loss  of  self-esteem.  I  tried  to  think  that  that 
strange  man  had,  as  my  mother  concluded,  behaved  so  unceremoniously 
to  me  because  he  thought  I  had  no  business  there.  But  I  could  not 
succeed  in  this  attempt,  for  I  was  keenly  conscious  of  the  look  he  had 
cast  on  me  as  I  stood  by  the  prostrate  girL  NevertheleaB,  that  my 
mother  regarded  the  girl  as  a  less  tragic  figure  in  my  story  than  she 
had  appeared  to  me,  was  unconsciously  a  comfort  to  me. 

Ellie  Beiohtok. 


5t.  j0]^tt'«  IJemoir  0f  l]^e  6rwt  ^©rfff  §855. 

THE  EMPTY  GRAVE. 

Being  risen  from  the  dead,  the  Lord  does  not  overwhelm  His  dis- 
ciples with  surprise  by  a  sudden  reappearance  in  their  midst^  but 
prepares  them  gradually  for  seeing  Him  again.  The  first  sign  is  the 
empty  grave  and  the  folded  grave-clothes.  It  is  of  this  sign  that  St. 
John,  chap,  xx.,  1 — 13,  gives  an  account  There  is  Uttle  or  nojdifficulty 
in  making  out  the  sense  of  the  paragraph.  The  difficulty  begins 
when  we  endeavour  to  piece  the  four  evangelic  memoirs  together,  so 
as  to  frame  a  complete  and  consistent  narrative  of  the  course  <n 
events.  In  these  memoirs  we  recognise  the  bold  freedom  and  brevity 
of  conscious  truth ;  but  the  data  they  supply  do  not  enable  us  to 
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adjust  the  nmxuDgs  to  and  fro,  the  lisgeriDgs,  the  crossing  of  paths, 
the  scatterings  and  re-gatherings  of  the  morning,  so  that  the  recorded 
pardcnlars  shall  fall  each  into  its  proper  place.  Two  things  are 
noticeitble  in  what  has  been  written  on  the  harmonistic  question  :  on 
the  one  hand,  that  there  has  been  considerable  exaggeration  of  diffi- 
culties, and  not  seldom  a  ready  acceptance  of  inferences,  and  even 
coDJectnres^  as  if  they  were  proyen  facts ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  have  been  orthodox  ingenuities  and  special  pleadings,  tending 
rather  to  suggest  fresh  doubts  than  to  remove  those  already  existing. 

The  harmonistic  question  lies  outside  my  purpose,  which  is  simply 
to  interpret  John's  narrative  taken  by  itself.     The  narrative  through- 
out is  artless,  unimpassioned,  exquisitely  tender,  profound  in  sugges- 
tion, with  an  inimitable  air  of  good  faith,  abounding  in  those  minute 
and  delicate  touches  which  attest  personal  observation  and  tell  how 
deeply  and  indelibly  the  events  had  impressed  themselves  on  his 
memory.     The  same  devoted  love  to  Jesus  breathes  in  every  line,  as 
when  the  martyr  sings  his  death-song  of  praise.     A  survey  of  what 
he  has  written  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  evangelist  means  to  pre- 
sent the  case  as  it  fell  under  his  personal  cognizance  at  the  time.  He 
has  not^  indeed,  told  us  all  he  knew ;  he  expressly  mentions  that 
there  were  '*  many  other  things  "  which  he  might  have  related,  but 
ihe  things  which  he  does  relate  are,  in  his  view,  sufficient  proof 
"that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod.''     If  he  had  been  a  com- 
piler and  arranger,  like  the  evangelist   Luke,  then  we  might  have 
ezpectes)  lum  to  travel  into  matters  beyond  :  he  might,  for  example 
have  told  us  about  the  other  women,  or  about  the  journey  tm 
Emmaus,  and  the  huming  hearts  of  the  two  wayfarers ;  but,  as  a 
hearer  of  testimony,  he  confines  himself  to  a  statement  of  the  case  as 
it  came  before  him  at  the  time.     ''  Inspiration  "  could  not  enlarge 
his  testimony ;  it  could  only,  at  the  utmost,  secure  accuracy  of  recol- 
lection and  statement,  so  that  his  narrative  should  present  the  truth 
of  actual  experience.     Hence  we  may  understand,  for  example,  why 
he  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  of  the  Galilean  women  save  Mary 
Magdalene ;  it  was  with  her,  and  not  with  the  whole  band,  that  he 
was  brought  into  contact  on  the  resurrection  morning.     The  simple 
truthfulness  of  the  man  gives  shape  to  his  narrative. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  so  early  that  it 
is  yet  dark,  Mary  Magdalene  goes  forth  to  visit  the  sepulchre  where 
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Jesua  had  been  entombed  on  the  evening  of  the  cracifiidon  daj.   The 
mention  of  her  name  at  once  saggestB  the  thought  of  personal  love  to 
Jesaa,  the  pure  love  of  a  woman's  sool^  fidthfol  to  the  very  last 
Jesas  had  showed  her  mercy  by  delivering  her  from  a  dread  demoniie 
''  possession"  ;  she  had  become  His  disciple,  and,  along  with  other 
Galilean  women,  ministered  nnto  Him  of  her  substance — that  isabont 
all  we  know  of  her  past  story.    A  deep  wrong  has  been  done  to  her 
memory  by  groundlessly  identifying  her  with  the  **  woman  that  wu 
a  sinner*'  (Luke  viL  37)  ;*  and  the  wrong  has  been  perpetuated  by 
hymns,  poems,  sculptures,  paintings,  and  institutions  termed  *' Mag- 
dalene Asylums."   As  she  appears  in  the  Gospel  narrative  previously, 
she  is  little  more  than  a  shadow  to  us,  till  now,  for  two  dayiT  space, 
she  stands  out  in  sharp  distinctness,  like  a  figure  on  a  ridge^  whose 
outline  is  thrown  clear  against  the  sky.     John  says  nothing  of  her 
purpose  in  visiting  the  sepulchre,  of  tiie  state  of  her  mind,  of  the 
love  and  grief  and  fear  and  longing  that  struggled  in  her  breasl^ 
and  whether  she  ran  swiftly  or  went  with  slow  and  fearful  steps ; 
all  that  he  tells  us  is  the  fact  of  her  going. 

Passing  through  the  garden — ^which,  in  the  outbursting  of  bud  and 
blossom,  supplied  mute  symbolism  of  the  re8urrection-lifi»— and 
reaching  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre,  she  is  .surprised  to  find  it  open. 
It  is  strange  that  this  awakened  no  memory  of  the  Lord's  words — 
''  that  He  must  be  crucified,  and  rise  again  the  third  day."  One 
would  have  deemed  it  impossible  that  such  words  could  have  been 
forgotten.  Yet  the  open  sepulchre  suggests  no  thought  of  the  truth 
At  once,  making  no  scrutiny  and  waiting  for  no  vision  of  angels, 
she  leaps  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dead  Christ  is  "taken  away" — 
hands  have  removed  Him.  This  might  have  been  done  by  Joseph 
and  Nioodemus,  who  had  not  been  acting  in  concert  with  the  disciples, 
and  who  (for  aught  she  could  tell)  might  have  meant  the  new  sepul- 
chre for  a  mere  temporary  resting-place.  Or,  more  probably,  it  might 
have  been  done  by  enemies  who  wished  to  cast  a  fresh  indignity  on 
the  dead,  and  to  inflict  a  deeper  outrage  on  the  feelings  of  the  living. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  her  that  the  Lord  was  risen. 


*  Oanon  Farrar  gives  a  kind  of  half-coantenanoe  to  the  tradition  whidi 
fepresenta  her  as  having  lived  an  abandoned  life,  laying  that  "it  it  not  initietf 
improbable,  and  cannot  be  disproved."  It  is  a  snfficient  reply,  that  there  is  na 
evidence  in  its  f  avoar. 
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iy  she  hastens  into  the  city  to  tell  Peter  and  John 
what  she  has  IboncL  We  feel  instiuctiyely  that  whatever  reasons  of 
eaoYeiiience  there  may  have  been,  these  were  the  two  to  whom  it  was 
most  natural  to  go.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Peter  since  Lis 
denial  of  Jesos  in  the  hall  of  the  High  Priesf  s  palace,  and  we 
take  notice  tiiat  he  has  not  forsaken  his  old  companions,  nor  lost 
their  confidence ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  the  associate  of  that  disciple 
whom  Jesos  loved,  and  in  his  fellowship  Maiy  finds  him.  like 
one  imder  the  influence  of  deep  emotion,  she  announces  her  news 
without  preface — "  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the 
Mfnilchre^  and  we*  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him.'*  There 
18  something  inexpressibly  pathetic  in  this ;  it  is  the  cry  of  one 
who  has  been  robbed  of  the  last  thing  her  heart  has  to  ding  ta 
One  word  is  worthy  of  special  notice ;  she  does  not  speak  of  the 
dead  body,  but  of  '^  the  Lord  " — and  so  throughout ;  Jesus  is  still 
"  the  Lord  "  to  her.  It  is  not  simply  that  the  old  fEuniliar  name  slips 
imooosciously  forth ;  here  is  a  revelation  of  her  heart  Whatever 
the  cross  may  have  done^  it  has  not  made  her  cease  to  look  upon 
Him  as  the  Messiah.  Such  a  faith  as  she  had  cherished,  so  precious 
and  dear  to  her,  rooted  so  profoundly,  and  so  justified  by  her  whole 
knowledge  of  Him,  was  not  to  be  even  thus  torn  up.  The  thought 
does  not  seem  to  have  glanced  for  a  single  moment  into  her  mind 
that  He  was  an  impostor  or  a  self-deceiver.  The  upcoming  of  the 
familiar  name  is  like  a  flicker  of  light  within  a  darkened  room,  which 
tells  that  the  fire  has  not  died  out ;  it  is  (so  far  as  it  goes)  the  indi- 
cation of  a  secret  hope  in  her  breast,  anshaped,  and  probably  uncon- 
feawd  even  to  herself,  that  all  is  not  lost,  but  that,  somehow,  light 
wfll  yet  arise  in  the  dai*kness. 

At  Mary's  tidings^  so  startling  in  their  possible  significance,  and  so 
unexpected,  Peter  and  John  at  once  hasten  forth  to  the  sepulchra  It 
is  not  that  .they  mistrust  Mary,  but  they  are  as  much  surprised  and 
bewfldered  as  she ;  and  hoping  to  discover  something  that  she  has 
TOiMcd,  they  go^  to  examine  for  themselves.  There  was  no  need 
to  urge  them  j  they  could  not  have  rested  otherwise.   Their  'Agoing'' 

soon  turns  into  '^  running,"  so  profoundly  are  they  moved.  They  start 

■  - 

*  In  ihig  **  tee  know  not "  there  seems  a  bint  ibat  she  had  not  gone  alone  to 
the  sepnklire.  When  the  speaks  in  her  own  name,  as  in  verse  13,  she  says,  **  I 
kmw  net  where  they  have  hud  fiun." 
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together,  but  John  oatruns  Peter,  and  arrives  first.  It  is  not,  as  has 
been  fancifully  written,  love  outronning  fear ;  we  have  no  wanant 
for  saying  that  the  memory  of  his  recent  &11  waslikea  weight  of  lead 
clogging  Peter^s  feet — ^it  is  simply  the  younger  and  swifter  outrunmng 
his  fellow.    Mary,  as  we  afterwards  gather,  follows  more  slowly. 

The  behaviour  of  each,  on  arrival  at  the  sepulchre,  is  characteristic;. 
John  does  not  enter,  only  bends  his  head  downward  and  forward  be- 
fore  the  low  portal  so  as  to  see  within.  He  U8e$  hU  eye.  It  is  not 
fear  that  restrains  him,  nor  dread  that  he  may  make  some  discovery 
more  painful  than  even  the  grave's  emptiness ;  he  is  acting  naturally. 
In  the  ancient  church  he  was  symbolised  as  the  flying  eagle,  not  only 
for  the  loftiness  of  its  flight,  but  also  for  the  keenness  of  its  vision'^ 
<'  kindling  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam ; "  and  the  sym. 
bol  holds  physically  as  well  as  spiritually.  Without  referring  to  the- 
Book  of  Revelation,  illustration  is  found  in  his  distinguishing  the 
blood  from  the  water  which  flowed  forth  with  it  when  the  soldier 
pierced  Jesus'  side  with  his  lance ;  and  again,  when,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, Jesus  stood  unknown  on  the  dim  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  John 
was  the  first  to  recognise  Him,  and  to  say,  ^^  It  is  the  Lord"  While 
John  uses  his  eye,  Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  in  ofaaiaeter, 
enters  the  sepulchre  at  once — true  to  the  impetuous  quality  of  his 
nature,  which  made  him  so  ready  to  speak,  to  venture  on  the  sea,  or 
to  draw  the  sword. 

The  sepulchre  was  found  to  be  empty.  There  was  no  Christ  within 
— only  His  death-dress.  The  linen  dothes  with  which  Joseph  and 
Nicodemua  had  swathed  the  body  lay  in  one  place,  and  in  another 
place  lay  the  napkin  that  had  been  about  the  sacred  head,  folded 
together  by  itself.  At  the  first  glance  this  may  seem  a  trivial  matter, 
such  as  only  the  fondness  of  love  would  notice ;  but  not  so  if  we  re- 
flect. There  is  nothing  torn,  nothing  disarranged,  no  sign  of  violence 
or  hurry— everything  betokens  deliberation  and  composure.  The- 
living  One  had  risen  and  gone  forth  with  ''grand  tranquillity."  The- 
grave-clothes  are  folded  up  and  laid  aside,  for  the  Lord  has  no  more* 
need  of  them ;  His  estate  of  humiliation  is  at  an  end ;  He  is  risen  to 
die  no  more ;  "length  of  days  "  is  given  Him  for  ever  and  ever. 

Following  Peter,  John  went  in  also— and  ''  he  saw  and  believed." 
Both  these  words  ave  tobe  taken  in  their  most  pregnant  sense.  "  He 
«aic"  as  one  whos9  eyes  ara  opened — saw  what  lay  behind  appear- 
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ftnoes — saw  so  as  to  *'  know.**  He  "  believedf*  not  that  the  grave  was 
empty  and  the  graye-olothes  left  behind— such  an  interpretation  is 
too  shallow ;  but  the  trath  dawned  upon  him,  The  Lord  is  risen;  the 
Lord  is  Uving.  Thus  is  he  the  foremost  of  New  Testament  believers 
in  the  risen  One ;  as  Peter  had  been  the  foremost  to  confess,  "  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

It  is  specially  noted,  as  a  reason  why  the  two  disciples  were  un- 
prepared for  what  had  taken  place,  that  ''as  yet  they  knew  not  the 
Scripture,  that  He  must  rise  again  from  the  dead/'  The  types  and 
shadows^  the  prefigurative  persons  and  ordinances,  the  psalms,  the 
prophedes^  the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  history  contained  in  the  sacred 
books — ^fipom  the  Eden  promise  down  to  the  latest  prophetic  voice — 
taught  tli0jezpectation  of  a  Messiah  conquering  death  and  entering, 
throagh  Buffeting,  into  glory«  But  the  writing  was,  so  to  speak,  in 
cipher  ;  and,  besides,  as  curtain-folds,  hung  across  a  window,  inter- 
oept  the  light  which  beats  against  it,  so  heavy  curtain-folds  of 
prejudice,  mis-education,  and  carnal  liking,  had  hindered  the  entrance 
of  the  truth  into  their  minds,  as  into  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
generally.  In  the  case  of  the  two  Emmaus  fKends,  and  afterwards 
with  the  eleven,  Jesus  took  the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  brought 
before  them  what  was  ''  written,''  and  showed  them  how  prophecy 
and  event  harmonized.  "  Thus  it  is  written,"  He  said,  putting  His 
fing«r  on  place  after  place,  ^^  and  thus  it  behoved  the  Messiah  to 
suffer  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day."  Two  passages  may 
be  referred  to  for  illustration*  The  first  is  Psalm  zvL  9-11  (com- 
pared with  Acts  iL  25-31,  xiii.  85-37),  "Therefore  my  heart  is  glad 
and  my  glory  rejoioeth ;  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope  :  for  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  Thou  suffer  Thine  Holy 
One  to  see  corruption  :  Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  life  :  in  Thy 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy ;  at  Thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for 
evermore."  Whatever  may  have  been  the  sense  and  application  of 
these  words  present  to  the  psalm-writer's  mind,  their  meaning  is  not 
eadiaiisted  till  we  take  into  account  Christ's  victory  over  death  and 
the  grave.  It  is  not  a  mere  temporal  deliverance  from  impending 
danger,  bat  deliverance  both  for  the  '< flesh''  and  *'soul"  of  God's 
Holy  One  from  the  V  grave,"  and  entrance  on  "  fulness  of  joy  "  in 
the  vinon  of  Ood.  The  other  passage  is  Isaiah  liii.  10,  '^  It  pleased 
the  Lord  to  bruise  Him  j  He  hath  put  Him  to  grief;  when  Thou 
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shalt  make  His  soul  an  offering  for  an,  He  sball  see  His  seedy  He 
shall  prolong  His  days,  and  the  pleasnie  of  the  Lord«liaU  prosper  in 
His  hand.''  There  is  obyiouslj  some  mysterious  peculiarity  in  the 
case.  It  is  after  being  "  cut  off  fix>m  the  land  of  the  liying,"  after 
making  His  soul ''  an  offering  for  sin,"  after  ^'giving  His  grave  with 
the  wicked,  and  with  a  rich  man  in  His  death/'  that  this  life  of  ocni'; 
tinuance  is  represented  as  coming  in.  These  two  passages  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  Scriptures  which  foretell  the  Messiah's 
victory  over  death  and  the  grave.  But  the  disciples,  Peter  and  John, 
did  not,  as  yet,  understand  them.  Had  they  understood,  they  would 
have  gone  to  the  garden  expecting  what  they  found,  the  grave  tenant* 
less  because  Jesus  had  risen. 

Slowly  the  two  disciples  return  to  their  lodging  in  the  dty,  John, 
at  least,  with  a  great  hope  in  his  heart ;  while  Mary  lingers  behind 
in  the  garden,  unable  to  tear  herself  away  from  the  place  where  the 
Lord  had  lain.  James  Culbobs. 


v.— MB.  MILL  ON  NATURE. 

The  following  day  Osborne  opened  the  conversation  by  saying  that 
his  head  was  in  a  complete  whirl,  from  loss  of  sleep  oocaflMoed  by 
the  perpetual  intrusion  through  the  night  of  Mr.  Mill's  dilemma^  or 
rather  of  a  dilemma  formulated  quite  as  sharply  thousands  of  yeais  ago^ 
either  that  the  '*  Creator  is  omn^)otent  and  not  benevoleniy  or  benevo- 
lent and  not  omnipotent."  "  Could  and  would  not,"  or  '<  would  and 
could  not,"  rang  in  his  brain  like  clanging  bells,  and  in  one  short 
Bnatch  of  slumber  he  said  that  he  found  himself  in  a  dilemnvt  of  his 
own.  He  was  at  sea  on  board  of  a  vessel  on  fire,  where  he  found  that 
the  only  alternative  before  him  was  either  to  remain  on  the  ship  and 
be  burned,  or  leap  into  the  sea  and  be  drowned — a  miserable  pre- 
dicament, from  which  he  was  delivered  by  suddenly  awaking. 

Whereupon  Arundel  said :  But  had  you  any  such  opporttme 
deliverance  from  Mr.  Mill's  dilemma  1 

Osborne. — ^No,  unhappily,  though  I  had  the  feeling  all  through  the 
right,  as  I  have  stil),  that  the  dilemma  is  constituted  out  of  certain 
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aKQmed  coiuaeptionB  both  of  onmipotenoe  and  of  infinite  goodaesB 
which  I  can  imagfne  Wilton  would  be  disposed  to  disallow. 

Wilton. — There  yon  are  rig^t^  for  though  I  am  willing  to  allow 
that  no  definition  which  can  be  given  either  of  the  power  or  the  good- 
ottiof  God  will  avail  to  dissipate  all  the  mystery  oonneoted  with  the 
ezisteiioe  of  moral  and  physical  eyil,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Mill 
has  aggravated  the  mystery  by  an  unphilosophical  use  of  terms. 

AnmdeL — To  what  terma  do  you  allnde  1 

Wilton. — ^In  the  first  pkce^  to  the  term  omnipatenee;  for  what  is 
your  idea  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Mt.  Mill's  essays  1 

ArcndeL — ^I  presume  he  uses  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly undeiBtood,  as  implying  the  power  to  do  eveiy thing. 

Wilton. — Szaotly  so^  bni  was  it  quite  worthy  of  Mr.  Mill's  reputa- 
tion for  analysis  and  definition  to  employ  a  word  in  the  loose  popular 
pgnification  -when  he  was  avowedly  pursuing  a  grave  philosophical 
ugnment  on  the  profoundest  question  which  can  interest  the  human 
ottBd^  or  affect  human  destiny! 

AnmdeL — ^I  know  that  the  popular  and  philosc^hical  senses  of 
the  term  omnipatence  are  very  widely  at  variance. 

Wilton. — How  then  do  you  oonoeive  of  omnipotwioe  f 

Anmdel.— As  I  have  already  said^  the  power  to  do  tverything. 

Wilton. — ^This  is  of  course  the  etymological  exposition  of  the  idea, 
but  would  you  think  it  an  adequate  definition  of  the  thing  itself  1 

AnmdeL — Of  course  you  will  not  suppose  I  am  conceding  any 
more  than  Mr.  Mill  that  there  is  an  omnipotent  Being,  but  I  see  no 
leaaon  far  denying  that  if  there  were  an  omnipotent  Being  He  would 
he  able  to  do  everffthmg, 

Wilton. — ^What^  everything  of  which  man  can  mther  speak  or 
Hmkf 

Arundel. — ^That  would  certainly  be  a  very  narrow  range  of  omni- 
potence which  was  bounded  by  man's  speech  or  man's  conceptions. 

Wilton. — ^Veiy  well,  in  this  I  agree  with  you,  but  just  now  it  is 
mffident  for  us  to  test  your  definition  of  omnipotence  by  the  measure 
of  the  human  faculties.  Would  you  suppose  that  the  omnipotence 
whieh  would  satisfy  Mr.  Mill  could  make  the  half  greater  than  the 
whoh^  or  frame  a  triangle  with  four  right  angles,  or  draw  a  circle 
^*ith  unequal  radii,  or  make  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same 
time) 
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Anmdel.— These  are  contradietions;  and  of  course  no  one  believeB 
that  omnipotence  could  aooomplish  contradictions. 

Wilton.-^Then  it  is  obrions  that  you  admit  a  limitation  to  your 
definition  that  omnipotence  can  do  everyMng,  And  it  would  seem 
that  it  would  not  be  a  very  damaging  deduction  to  your  conoeptbn 
of  im  omnipotent  God  if  He  were  as  powerless  to  make  parallel  lines 
meet  as  we  are.  Would  you  say  that  an  omnipotent  God  conld 
make  that  to  be  right  which  is  wrong  at  the  same  moment,  snd  ia 
exactly  the  same  conditions  % 

Anmdel. — Certainly  not,  and  for  the  same  reaaon,  that  these  aie 
contradictory  of  each  other. 

Wilton.-— Then  it  is  dear  that  there  are  moral  contradictioiis  which 
are  as  impossible  to  ommpoienoe  as  to  our  linvUed  power ;  bat  agsin 
let  me  remind  you  that  you  are  sir erving  once  more  from  your 
original  definition  of  omnipotenca 

Arundel. — ^As  to  the  relation  bomo  by  omnipotenoe  to  moral  con- 
tradictions, I  do  not  perceive  that  there  is  any  at  all^  for  surely  moral 
distinctions  are  not  afiEected  by  the  mere  force  which  is  behind  Hum, 
whether  that  force  be  infinite  or  finite. 

Wilton« — In  this  observation  I  quite  concur,  but  you  will  observe 
that  so  fisur  as  it  is  truOi  it  both  infringes  your  definition  and  conoedes 
that  there  is  a  sphere  in  which  omnipotence  as  such  has  no  power. 

Arundel.^— When  I  said  that  omnipotence  meant  the  power  to  do 
everything  you  would  hardly  suppose  me  to  mean  that  I  induded  the 
accomplishment  of  contradictions. 

Wilton. — ^I  did  not  suppose  it,  but  still  I  remember  that  Mr.  Hill 
said  he  had  a  friend  who  said  that  he  could  conceiTe  of  a  world  is 
which  paralld  lines  could  meet.  Mr.  Mill  himsdf  did  not  daim  to 
possess  so  powerful  an  imagination,  and  it  is  some  advantage  gained  in 
our  discussion  to  know  that  a  true  conception  of  omnipotence  is  not 
mutilated  by  the  withdrawal  from  it  of  power  to  effect  contradic- 
tions. Descartes  would  seem  to  have  possessed  the  same  penetrative 
genius  SB  Mr.  Mill's  friend,  for  in  his ''  Meditations  *'  he  says  that  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  not  equal  to  two  right  angles  except  by  the 
will  of  God,  and  the  fiact  might  have  been  otherwise  both  withrapeet 
to  angles  and  other  things.  This  highest  indifference, "  Summa  in- 
differentia,"  as  Descartes  termed  it,  is  in  his  view  the  highest  proof 
of  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
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ArandeL— 'To  me  such  aentimenta  are  preposterous  and  dishonour- 
ing to  any  juat  oonoeption  of  God,  and  Mr.  liill  has  furnished  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  he  has  no  sjmpaihj  with  any  auoh  conception  of 
OBudpotenoe  as  would  make  it  the  deapotic  and  arbitrary  creator  of 
dislinctionay  and  eqiedally  of  moral  distinctiona.  No  one  haa  uttered 
a  more  Tigoroua  and  eloquent  proteat  than  he  againat  an  omnipotence 
wliidi  should  execute  ita  own  beheats,  whatever  they  might  be. 

Wilton. — ^I  undeiBtand  you  to  mean  that  even  Mr.  Milly  though 
sot  profeaaing  to  believe  in  an  omnipotent  Being,  maintaina  that 
▼eie  there  auch  a  BeLug,  He  would  be  restrained  by  His  justice  and 
^risdom  and  goodness,  if  He  possessed  such  attributes,  from  displaying 
His  cmnipoteinoe  according  to  His  own  arbitrary  will;  in  other  words, 
that  even  Omnipotence  must  not  show  itself  in  all  possible  ways,  but 
most  leaerve  its  power. 
ArundeL — ^Well,  yes,  I  suppose  so  much  must  be  conceded. 
Wilton. — So  at  least  I  think,  for  if  Omnipotence  did  not  thus  control 
iM^  but  maxiifested  itself  in  all  possible  ways,  and  that,  too,  at 
erery  moment,  how  would  there  be  anything  at  all)  If,  for  example, 
it  Here  an  essential  factor  in  our  conception  of  Omnipotence  that  it 
must  be  perpetually  creating,  and  another  that  it  must  be  perpetually 
dflstioying,  what  sort  of  universe  should  we  have  as  the  result  of 
meb.  counter-operations  1 

Arundel. — ^Of  course  a  universe  is  inconceivable  on  any  such  con* 
ditioos. 

Wilton. — Exactly  so— which  means,  again,  that  though  there 
were,  what  Mr.  Mill  denies,  or  at  least  doubts,  an  omnipotent  Being, 
even  He  must  work  within  limits  of  some  sort.  Omnipotence  ia 
not  a  nakad^  infinite,  unconditioned  force.  Viewed  by  itself,  it  is 
an  abanidity-^indeedy  it  ia  nothing  better  than  impotence.  Power,, 
whether  in  man  or  €k)d,  could  produce  nothing,  not  even  a  pin,  or  a 
blade  of  graas,  except  aa  an  executive  force  giving  effect  to  other 
attnbntes^  and  directed  by  them.  Thus  a  Being  who  could  be 
defined  wholly  and  only  in  terms  of  power  would  not  be  omnipo- 
tent at  all,  for  He  would  have  no  purpoae,  no  plan,  no  motive, 
no  desire^  no  wilL  When  we  say  that  any  being  is  pawerftd,  we 
awaken  no  distinct  conception  whatever  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
pow«r  intended.  Powerful  for  what  f  it  is  at  once  asked— powerful 
as  a  poet,  or  as  an  orator,  or  as  a  general,  or  aa  a  wreatler  t    At  leaat 


L. 
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one  other  attribute  must  be  assooiated  irith  poweri  or  it  must  remain 

a  bare^  col  ourless,  non-significant  abaixaction.  And  benoe  omn^otonoe 

in  a  personal  Qod  mnst  mean  power  to  do  whatsoever  He  may  will  to 

do,  and  not  power  to  do  whateyer  is  contradiotoKy  or  absiud.    Oami- 

potence,  accordingly,  viewed  out  of  all  relation  with  any  other  qualify 

is  but  an  empty  and  stezile  conception,  and  omnipotence  viewed  in 

relatbn  with  any  other  quality  becomes  of  necessity  conditionated 

by  that  quality.    Hence  an  all-wise  power  will  do  both  mcreuni  leu 

than  a  power  which  is  not  all-wisa    He  will  do  more,  for  infinite 

wisdom  will  enable  Him  toembody  His  power  in  fonns  which  would 

never  occur  to  the  mind  of  a  Being  of  defective  wisdom,  and  He 

will  do  less,  for  His  infinite  wisdom  will  lead  Him  to  abstain  finm 

operations  which,  though  He  could  accomplish,  He  could  not  toiM^ 

accomplish.    But  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  on  actual  limitilm 

of  the  attribute  of  omnipotence  itself,  if  it  were  thus  restndned  from 

foolish  manifestations  f 

ArundeL — ^By  no  means— any  more  than  I  should  consider  it  a  sign 

of  weakness,  if  a  man  did  not  bum  down  Ids  own  house^  or  scuttle 

the  boat  in  which  he  was  sailing.    I  grant  to  you  that  in  a  man  it 

does  not  involve  a  limitation  of  his  power  .if  he  restrain  it  from 

certain  manifestations  easily  within  its  range^  and  that  for  the  same 

reason  it  implies  no  restriction  of  onmipotenoe  in  Qod  that  it  has  not 

embodied  itself  in  forms  which  it  would  have  no  difficuly  in  creating, 

or  in  methods  of  operation  which  it  would  have  no  difficoltj  in 

conducting. 

Wilton. — ^That  is,  that  it  constitutes  in  itself  no  impeachment  d 
omnipotence  that  it  does  not  do  all  it  might  da 

Arundel. — So  much,  at  leasts  I  should  concede^  and  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  passage  in  which  Mr.  Mill  has  given  utteranoe  to  a  oontEBzy 
sentiment. 

Wilton. — Perhaps  not  in  exact  terms;  bat  the  &ultlfindwith 
Mr.  Mill  in  his  reasoning  both  on  this  matter  and  many  others  is 
that  it  is  often  coloured  by  an  assumption  which  he  has  shrank  firom 
distinctly  formulating.  The  only  omnipotence  with  which  Mr.  Mill  or 
any  other  man  has  a  right  to  concern  himself  is  an  omnipotence  which 
is  ncit  impaired^  but  is  only  mcdifUd  and  reguibUed  by  its  vital  aSMcaSr 
tion  with  other  attributes ;  but  the  omnipotenoeof  whish  heactoally, 
however  undrngmdly^  treats  is  one  which  recognises  no  such  conianoL 
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Tho  ''OML*'  which  plajB  ao  prominent  a  part  in  hia  essay  is  a  oonoep- 
tioB  wUoh  lefaaes  all  qnalifiGation,  bat  saoh  ^'  can  "  is  a  phantom  of 
his  own  oiealumy  as  for  exami^e^  where  he  says,  ^'  If  the  Maker  of  the 
¥orid  eon  all  He  faille  He  wills  misery,  and  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  oondnsion." 

ArottdeL — Bnt  are  yon  prepared  to  disallow  Mr,  Mill's  dilemma, 
wlddi  in  one  form  or  another  has  been  an  unmanageable  crux  since 
the  time  of  OalliorateB  down  to  the  present  dayl  It  seems  to  me 
that  noydng  can  be  mote  ooncliisiTe  than  this  reasoning.  Ofoonne 
Ur.  IfiU  has  given  it  in  the  form  of  an  enthymeme  which,  howeyer, 
as  joQ  wiQ  aee,  forms  an  eaaential  part  of  some  such  syllogism  as  the 
foUowing^  ^*  Whatever  the  Maker  of  the  world  can  prevent  and  does 
ooi^  He  wills  :  He  has  not  prevented  misexy,  and  therefore  He  wills 
Buaery '^ — ^which  of  these  premises  do  you  m^an  to  contest? 

Wnton. — ^I  mean  to  dispute  and  examine  the  validity  o£  the  migor 
premise^  for  I  think  there  is  another  consideration  which  lies  quite 
at  the  back  of  this  premise,  "  Whatever  the  Maker  of  the  world  can 
prevent  and  does  not,  He  wills." 
AmndeL — ^And  what  is  that  1 

Wilton.— Let  us  put  the  matter  in  a  more  general  form — ^would  you 
l)e  dispoeed  to  say  that  whatever  any  being  does  not  prevent  if  he 
can,  he  wills) 

Arundel. — ^I  do  not  see  just  now  that  I  am  committed  to  such  a 
wide  generality. 

Wilton« — ^I  am  afraid  that  you  are,  or  at  least,  that  unless  you  con- 
cede this  unlimited  proposition  you  will  have  no  right  to  your  major 
premise ;  for  why  should  I  grant  that  whatever  the  Maker  of  the 
world  can  prevent  and  does  not^  He  wUIb,  unless  it  be  true  that  what- 
ever any  being  can  prevent  and  does  not,  he  wills  f  Tour  major  pre* 
mise  is  only  a  special  case  under  a  wider  conception,  which  in  fact 
ooostitutes  its  only  authority  and  warrant. 

ArondeL — I  do  not  exactly  see  what  use  you  mean  to  make  of  this 
universal  proposition;  but  suppose  I  grant  it,  how  does  it  open  for  you 
a  door  of  escape  from  Mr.  Mill's  inference ) 

Wilton. — ^Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  We  will  take  the  general 
proposition  which,  as  I  have  said,  encloses  Mr.  Mill's  major  premise, 
and  take  it  into  the  fiamily  circle.  Would  you  be  diBposed  to  say  that 
whatever  suffering  a  father  can  prevent  and  does  not,  he  wills  1 
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AnmdeL — I  should  certainly  tmj  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  lather  to 
see  to  it  that  there  is  as  little  saffering  as  possible  in  his  hoose. 

Wilton. — That,  howerer,  is  not  now  the  qaestion  before  ns.    It  is 
this,  does  the  fittherti^  all  the  suffering  he  can  prevent^  and  does  notf 
For  example— he  gives  his  boy  his  lessons  for  the  day  and  ezpeetB 
them  to  be  learned  before  night  on  a  oertain  penalty,  'whether  of  priva- 
tion or  more  positive  infliction.  The  boy  has  fiumltieB  quite  competent 
to  his  tasks,  and  ample  time  for  fulfilling  tiiem,  but  as  soon  as  his 
father^s  back  is  turned  he  mns  off  to  his  amusements,  and  neglects  hii 
lessons,  and  incors  the  painfdl  consequences.    Now  the  &ther  has  the 
power,  if  only  he  would  hire  a  tutor  for  the  purpose^  or  even  aservant^ 
to  keep  the  diild  at  his  work,  and  thus  save  him  from  the  penaify  he 
now  incurs.     Would  you  venture  to  say  that  the  father  toiBi  the 
suffering  because  he  does  not  prevent  it!    Or,  there  are  trees  in  the 
garden  which  the  son  is  forbidden  to  climb,  or  flowers  which  he  is 
forbidden  to  pluck,  from  which  he  might  easily  be  restrained,  if  he 
were  either  locked  up  in  the  house,  or  kept  perpetually  under  the 
rigid  surveillance  of  a  servant ;  but  would  you  say  that  the  disobe- 
dience in  which  the  son's  freedom  breaks  out^  and  the  soflhring  in 
which  it  issues,  are  willed  by  the  parent,  because  he  could  prevent 
them  and  does  nott 

Arundel. — I  should  be  disposed  to  dispute  the  fairness  of  the 
analogy ;  for  you  will  observe  that  in  the  case  of  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  omnipotence  is  assumed,  whereas  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
man. 

Osborne. — Excuse  me,  my  friend,  for  the  interruption,  but  I  do 
not  see  that  that  makes  the  slightest  difference,  for  whether  man  be 
omnipotent  or  not,  it  is  at  least  assumed  that  he  has  some  power, 
and  that  sufficient  to  prevent  the  suffering  in  question ;  and  as  I 
understood  you,  Wilton,  you  maintain,  and  I  think  with  reason,  that 
if  a  parent  is  not  said  to  will  all  that  he  can  prevent  and  does  not,  so 
neither  can  it  be  said  of  God. 

Wilton. — ^That  is  my  meaning.  What  a  parent  cannot  do,  is  not 
now  before  up,  and  therefore^ does  not  in  any  wise  impair  the  aptness 
of  the  analogy.  What  a  parent  can  do,  in  that  he  is  omnipotent  for 
the  requirements  of  the  case;  and  if  it  be  true  that  whatever  anybody 
can  do,  and  does  not^  he  unUait,  then  a  parent  wills  the  misery  of  his 
son,  because  he  could  prevent  it.    Would  you  be  prepared  to  stand 
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to  Bach  an  inference,  and  hold  a  parent  responsible  for  all  the  misery 
of  his  children  which  arises  from  their  own  wilful  negligence  t 

Arondel. — ^I  confess  that  this  would  seem  hard  measures. 

Wilton. — ^But  if  you  shrink  from  such  a  deduction^  the  general  pro- 
podtiim  on  which  alone  Mr.  Mill's  major  premise  stands  must  be 
^Ten  upy  and  we  must  deny  that  whatever  any  being  does  not  prevent, 
hewilU, 

Osboi-ne.  — ^I  think  that  the  reasoning  is  unansweraUei  at  least  more 
00  than  Mr.  Mill's  dilemma,  and  I  think  I  can  now  see  some  daylight 
m  the  difficulty  we  have  been  considering  in  the  reason  why  a  parent 
does  not  use  all  the  power  he  can  for  preventing  suffering  in  his 
fAioily. 

ArundeL — ^I  do  not  quite  catch  your  point 

Osboma — ^It  is  this :  It  is  admitted  by  all  of  us  that  a  parent 
does  not  employ  all  his  power  for  the  prevention  of  suffering,  and  this, 
too,  though  the  goodness  andkindness  of  the  parent  are  unquestionable. 
Now,  if  suffering  were  in  itself  the  greatest  evil  in  the  world,  and 
the  greatest  in  a  family,  I  think  it  would  be  lus  bounden  duty  to 
{n^event  it  by  all  possible  means — ^that^  in  fact,  all  his  power  should 
be  directed  mainly  and  constantly  to  this  end.  It  would  be  his  duty 
to  engage  as  many  servants  as  his  means  would  jHrocure  to  keep  his 
children  at  their  lessons,  and  out  of  mischief — except  that,  unfortu- 
nately in  some  cases  the  children  might  find  in  this  compelled  diligence 
and  obedience  the  greatest  suffering.  But  the  parent  feels,  and  rightly 
feels,  that  whatever  evil  there  may  be  in  suffering,  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  evil  of  ignorance,  the  evil  of  a  stagnant  unprogressive 
mind,  the  evil  of  undeveloped  faculties,  the  evil  of  aa  undisdplined  will, 
the  evil  of  unregulated  passions,  the  evil  of  a  hard  selfishness,  and  the 
evil  of  an  absolute  unfitness  for  the  duties  of  life.  If  these  evils  were 
of  minor  moment^  and  did  not  themselves  contain  or  produce  suffering, 
and  if  suffering  were  the  supreme  evil,  then  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
a  parent  not  to  insist  upon  his  son  avoiding  these  evil%  as  ''  the  game 
woald  not  be  worth  the  candle."  But  if  the  parent  who  is  both 
vise  and  kind  does  not  use  his  power  to  prevent  suffering  even  when 
he  might,  because  he  is  actuated  by  high  moral  aims  in  the  upbring- 
iog  of  his  offspring,  aims  which  he  could  not  reach  except  by  the 
repression  of  his  power,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  fairly  maintained 
that  if  high  moiral  ends  are  contemplated  by  the  Creator  of  the  world 
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▼e  should  ezpeot  that  He  should  uae  all  His  omnipoteaoe  for  the 
prevention  of  suffering  whidi  is  oonfawedly  not  the  greatest  evil. 
Goodness  in  man  does  not  always  preyent  eoffering  when  it  can,  nor 
is  the  goodness  en  this  aocount  called  into  question.  Why  should 
men  airaign  the  goodness  of  God  because  that  does  not  always  pre- 
Tent  suflering  in  view  of  loftier  ends  to  which  it  can  be  rendered 
subservient? 

Arundel. — ^But  do  you  not  see  that  the  suffering  of  the  child  i& 
meant  to  prevent  the  far  greater  suffering  and  mischief  which  would 
be  sure  to  meet  him  in  after  life,  if  he  were  permitted  to  grow  op 
without  restraint  and  without  that  educatum  of  his  whole  nature 
which  is  to  fit  him  for  an  honourable  and  useful  podtion  in  the  world  T 
It  is,  in  fact,  pain  of  one  kind  designed  to  prevent  pain  of  another 
kind,  and  £ftr  more  insupportable. 

Osborne.— Exactly  so ;  but  is  it  unreasonable,  then,  to  suppose  that 
many  of  the  sufferings  of  mankind  in  general  have  a  simiLar  purpose, 
and  that  an  inconceivably  greater  amount  of  misery  is  avoided,  or 
is  intended  to  be  avoided,  through  means  of  the  suffering  which  is 
actually  endured?  That  this  may  be  the  case,  I  think  it  isdifficolt 
to  disprove,  and  I  further  think  that  Wilton  has  already  shown  that 
omnipotence  itself  does  not  mean  power  to  do  everything ;  that  there 
are  many  things  which  it  is  restrained  from  doing  &om  its  association 
with  other  attributes ;  that  there  niay  be  justly  many  things  whidi 
it  can  prevent  and  will  not,  and  that  as  a  parent's  goodness  is  not 
questioned  when  in  some  cases  he  allows  the  suffering  which  he  might 
prevent,  so  neither  can  an  impeachment  lie  against  God  for  some 
suffering  which  He  could  prevent. 

WUton. — You  do  not,  then,  Osborne,  accept  Mr.  Mill's  compen- 
dious dilemma  any  more  than  I  ? 

Osborne. — I  certainly  do  not,  althou^^  I  must  confess  that  there 
stUl  remain  huge  clouds  of  mystery,  whose  darkness  ia  only  partbdlj 
relieved  by  the  considerations  which  have  now  been  urged. 

Wilton. — ^Most  assuredly ;  but  would  it  not  have  been  a  greater 
mystery  if  there  had  been  no  mystery  ?  For  only  think,  after  all,  of 
the  restricted  limits  within  which  even  the  highest  created  thought 
must  move  when  it  begins  to  exercise  itself  on  the  moral  bearings  of 
phenomena  so  vast,  both  in  numbers  and  extent,  as  those  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  and  of  which  we  form  a  part. 
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Anindel. — ^Bnt  are  you  going  to  remit  ns  to  ignorance  as  the  grand 
flolyent  of  all  these  residual  difficulties  ?  Is  not  this  to  seal  up  the 
eyes  of  the  reason,  and  forbid  them  to  use  their  natural  function,  and 
Uia^  too,  in  obedience  to  an  unquenchable  instinct  1 

Wilton. — Hardly  so.  And  yet  you  wUl  not  deny  that  to  igno- 
rance we  are  compelled  to  retreat  on  ten  thousand  matters  by  no 
means  so  vast  and  complicated  as  those  on  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  Mr.  MUl  speaks  with  an  assurance,  and  I  will  add,  a  dog- 
matism upon  the  problem  of  suffering  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed 
if  he  were  dealing  with  what  he  regarded  as  some  simple  mathematical 
error,  or  if  he  were  using  a  mason's  rule  to  pronounce  on  the  evenness 
or  the  unerenness  of  a  stone.  Intellectual  modesiy,  at  least,  is  the 
last  virtue  displayed  in  his  essay  on  "  Nature."  He  might  never 
kave  been  detected  by  others  or  by  himself  in  any  error  even  on 
matters  of  which  the  data  are  neither  very  numerous,  nor  very 
complicated ;  and  yet  it  is  notorious  that  again  and  again  he  rejected 
old  opinions  for  new,  holding  them  both  with  equal  confidence.  The 
various  editions,  both  of  his  "Logic"  and  ''Political  Economy,''  supply 
numerous  instances  of  this  fact 

Arundel. — Still,  let  it  be  remembered  he  did  not  daim  infaUi- 

Wilton. — I  grant  it,  but  he  often  wrote  as  only  infallibility  should 
write.  He  did  not  sufficiently  remember  the  incommensurableness 
<tf  his  faculties^  and  of  the  faculties  of  any  man,  and  of  all  men  together 
with  the  portentous  moral  problems  of  the  universe.  Facts  quite 
dose  at  hand,  and  accessible  to  all,  ought  to  have  restrained  him  from 
such  confident  judgments  as  those  he  has  pronounced  in  this  essay. 

ArondeL — ^To  what  facts  do  you  refer  1 

Wilton. — ^I  refer  to  the  experience  which  every  family  affords 
Do  you  think  there  was  ever  an  instance  known  in  which  even  the 
wisest  and  best  parent  was  able  to  satisfy  the  reason  of  his  child  as 
to  the  exact  wisdom  and  kindness  of  all  his  conduct  towards  him  1  I 
taji  satisfy  -his  reason.  Has  not  the  parent  to  form  arrangements 
and  to  impose  duties  which  seem  to  be  meant  more  for  irritation  than 
for  any  better  purpose  1  Tasks  are  given,  prohibitions  issued,  re- 
straints exercised,  and  youthful  desires  crossed  in  a  manner  which 
awakens  both  wonder  and  resentment.  And  if  the  youth  were  to 
*peak  according  to  the  sight  of  his  own  eyes,  or  the  decision  of  his 

Q 
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ovrn  leasoxii  he  would  deoonnce  his  treatniADt  m  wijust  and  orneL 
He  cannot  see  it  to  be  otherwiae^  though  he  may  feel  that  if  it  be 
otherwiae,  there  ia  a  mTatery  about  parental  training  which  baffles 
hia  juvenile  comprehension.    Within  one  home  and  between  two 
beings^  father  and  aon,  aepaiatedfirom  each  other  in  age  by  only  afew 
yeara^  and  in  range  of  intellect  by  a  oomparatiTel^  amall  diameter, 
there  can  be  auch  atrongly  contraated  judgmenta  aa  to  the  nature  of 
the  treatment  one  ia  receiving  from  the  other.    But  within  the  same 
home,  and  between  the  aame  two  beinga  when  a  few  yeara  are  gone, 
there  can  be  eatabliahed  the  moat  perfect  accordance  of  opinion  aa  to 
the  general  acheme  and  apecific  detaila  of  diadpline  which  the  fatlter 
haa  pursued  towards  hia  aon.  The  latter  reviewa  his  life^  calls  to  mind 
the  drcumstances  which  a  few  years  ago  seemed  to  exhibit  his  father 
in  the  moat  exacting  and  unjuat  aapect^  and  dwella  on  them  as  the 
moat  atriking  proofa  he  can  diacover  of  his  unbounded  kindnesB  and 
love.    And  when  the  aon  himaelf  beoomea  a  father  he  fraahena  up 
the  memoriea  of  hia  own  father,  and  reaolvea  to  apply,  as  far  as  he 
may  be  able^  the  very  same  prindples  by  which  he  himself  was 
trained.     And  if  such  can  be  the  misconoeptions  and  the  unji^t 
judgments  of  youth  corrected  afterwards  by  a  more  enlarged  ex- 
perience,  aurely  it  ia  but  right  that  we  ahould  learn  some  reverent 
spirit  of  caution  and  self-diatmat  when  tempted  to  ehaUengethe 
moral  government  of  the  world,    A  child  is  infinitely  nearer  aii 
eq[uality  to  his  parent  in  point  of  intelligence  than  the  wisest  isaa 
canbe  to  Him  who  admixustero  the  affidrs  of  the  universe;  andifthe 
judgm^it  of  a  child  can  not  only  be  corrected,  but  abaolutely  ravened 
by  farther  knowledge  aa  to  the  conduct  of  a  parent,  much  more  may 
thia  be  the  caae  with  reapect  to  the  judgment  wb  may  bow  form  of  the 
government  of  Gk^L  *'  We  are  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing*"  Are 
you  not  youraelf  conscious  that  Mr,  Mill  has  fSuled  adequately  to 
recognize  the  eaaential  feebleneea  of  his  own  intellectual  powerst 

Arundel.— I  confess  that  my  mind  haa  been  moot  sensibly  improved 
with  the  point  which  you  have  just  been  urging.  No  doubt  it  is  true 
that  the  faculties  and  experience  of  children  nuunntespret  for  a  time  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  education  which  through  a  present  strictness 
and  severity  of  discipline  oontemplates  distant  and  beneficial  taauesi 
and  so  far  forth  I  think  that  the  analogy  may  be  fairly  extended  to  a 
moral  government^  of  whiob  man  is  the  subject;  but^of  oourse^iatbis 
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casejou  must  admit  that  reason  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  compre- 
hend sod  escpkia  the  whole  mystery. 

Wilton. — ^Admit  it)  Assoredly,  and  more  than  admit  it  I 
stiODglj  n>«Mpfa^"  it.  But  you  do  not  think  that  it  is  either  a  fault  in 
the&ther,  or  a  misfortune  to  the  child,  that  domestic  training  is  such 
as  to  require  faitk? 

Arundel. — ^I  grant  that  faith  is  indispensable  from  the  very  fact 
that  the  undeveloped  faculties  of  the  duld  cannot  compass  the  meaning 
of  that  process  of  training  through  which  it  is  passing. 

Wilton. — How,  then,  can  exception  be  fairly  taken  to  a  scheme  of 
gOTorximent^  of  which  not  children,  but  men  are  the  subjects,  though 
that  scheme,  having  a  wider  range^  imposes  the  necesaity  for  the 
exercise  of  a  like  faitht 

Arundel. — I  am  not  prepared  to  contest  the  justness  of  your  in- 
ference^ and  am  even  ready  to  allow  that  Mr.  Mill  has  assigned  an 
exorbitance  of  sweep  to  the  intellectual  faculties  which  cannot  be 
vindicated  to  them. 

Osborne. — ^I  confess  that  to  my  mind  Mr.  Mill  resents  the  existence 
of  any  sphere  whatever  for  faith,  and  will  admit  nothing  which 
cannot  be  tested  and  measured  bj  his  own  line  and  plummet 

Wilton. — ^It  strikes  me  that  this  is  the  upshot  of  his  treatise  on 
'*Katare,"  the  discussion  of  which  we  seem  to  have  pretty  well 
exhausted.  Judging  from  the  marginal  notes  you  have  made, 
Arundel,  on  the  essay  on  **  Theism,"  you  seem  to  have  read  it  care- 
folly.  What  think  you  if  that  form  the  topic  of  our  next  con- 
vetsationt 

Arundel. — ^With  pleasure;  but  I  fear  from  a  hint  dropped  by 
Osborne  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  leave  for  town  for  a  few  days. 

Osborne. — ^That  is  so ;  but  I  shall  be  home  early  next  week. 

It  was  accordingly  arranged  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  ihe 
essay  on  '*  Theism  "  until  his  return.  E.  MsLLoa. 


The  only  certain  proof  of  regeneration  is  victory.  He  that  is  bom 
of  God  overcometh  the  world.  When  we  live  by  fedth  ;  when  faith 
hath  subdued  the  will,  hath  wrought  repentance  not  to  be  repented 
of;  hath  conquered  our  corruptions ;  then  to  him  that  overcometh 
will  Gk)d  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life. — Bhliop  WilsoTL 
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It  is  an  open  question,  whether  the  well-meant  letters  of  consolation 
which  flow  in  upon  some  broken  hearts  do  not  blister  and  cauterize 
the  wounds  thej  are  meant  to  heal«  Eliphaz  and  Zophar  and  Bildad 
seem  at  first  to  have  understood  the  sanctity  and  sacredneas  of  Job's 
sorrow.  Thej  came  from  afar  to  testify  their  feelings,  but  they  saw 
the  great  Emir  of  the  land  of  TJz  seated  on  the  heap  of  refuse  at  the 
gate  of  the  city,  naked  and  diseased,  and  scraping  himself  with  a 
potsherd.  A  hush  of  night  fell  upon  them  all,  and  for  seven  days 
they  were  silent  as  the  dead ;  they  uttered  never  a  word,  for  they  saw 
that  his  grief  was  great.  Consolations  glibly  issuing  from  hearts  that 
do  not  really  feel  the  grief  they  profess  to  soothe,  are  almost  haider 
to  bear  than  the  trial  which  provokes  thenu  Our  Lord  took  our  in- 
firmities and  sicknesses  upon  Him,  and  so  had  power  to  take  them 
away.  Who  but  Christ  ever  did,  or  ever  could,  thus  suffer  for  our 
sins  1  Who  but  He  ever  could  take  away  the  sins  or  the  sufferings  of 
the  world  1  When,  however,  human  love  is  strong  enough  to  make  a 
man  participate  in  the  real  sorrows  of  others,  to  make  him  suffer  the 
agony,  the  bereavement,  the  desertiim,  the  loneliness,  the  poTorty,  the 
shame  of  another ;  when  the  sufferer  knows  the  intensity  of  this  sym- 
pathy, the  reality  of  this  common  grief,— then  the  consolation  that 
follows  is  due  to  the  extent  to  which,  with  the  sorrow,  he  can  see 
some  way  of  escape,  in  the  darkness,  can  discern  the  light  beyond  and 
the  meaning  of  the  chastisement.  If  83rmpathetic  sorrow  merely  drags 
another  down  to  the  sufferer's  depth  of  agony  or  shame,  the  intenaitj 
of  his  sympathy  adds  to  the  grief  rather  than  lightens  it.  If,  how- 
eviar,  a  friend  when  he  weeps  real  tears  with  me  can  do  what  I  cannot, 
— smile  through  those  teaxs, — ^then  I  can  see  part  of  QodHs  rainbow 
on  the  dond.  Part  of  the  influence  which  Apollos  Howard  exercised 
over  many  was  due  to  the  power  of  suffering  with  them.  Some  of  his 
efforts  to  console  them  led  to  memorable  changes  in  his  own  life. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  are  necessary  before  publishing  the 
following  letters,  which  are  found  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  corre- 
spondence which  Mr.  Zachaiy  Bates  has  placed  at  my  disposal  It 
seems  that  ApoUos,  while  studying  for  the  ministry  at  one  of  the 
Konconformist  Colleges,  lighted  on  the  companionship  of  a  medical 
student,  between  whom  and  himself  there  sprang  up  that  **  David  and 
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Jonathan''  or  ''Damon  and  PytKias"  friendship,  which  throws  a 
|rlamoar  over  this  life  of  oars  almost  equal  to  what  is  effected  by  the 
witchery  of  chivalrous  love.  These  two  young  men  glorified  each 
othery  and  almost  worshipped  the  creature  of  imagination^  whom  they 
saw  embodied  in  common  flesh  and  blood  at  one  another's  side.  They 
even  admired  their  respectivefailings,  which,  with  the  quick  eye  of  love, 
they  did  not  fail  to  see.  They  did  not  resemble  one  another  in  mind, 
body,  or  social  position.  ApoUos  was  speculative  and  vague  in  bis 
opinions,  if  at  this  period  he  could  have  been  said  to  have  formed 
any;  Philip  Colman  (we  will  call  him)  had  no  perplexities,  did  not 
rest  content  with  paradoxes,  found  no  consolation  in  the  antinomies 
of  Eant^  was  content  with  the  teaching  of  facts,  and  cautiously  drew 
certain  conclusions  which  satisfied  him.  He  was  a  Christian  believer, 
and  the  facts  of  religious  experience,  as  they  had  been  presented  to 
him  in  his  Yorkshire  home,  were  to  him  as  solid  and  trustworthy  in 
their  reality  as  any  which  came  under  his  inspection  in  the  dissecting- 
room  or  the  laboratory.  The  law  of  gravitation  and  the  correlation 
of  the  forces  were  not  for  him  one  whit  more  proved  than  ''  the  lav 
of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,"  or  than  the  phenomena  of  con 
version.  The  future  life,  the  spiritual  world,  the  Divine  Presence, 
seemed  to  come  within  the  range  of  his  vision.  The  subtle  assaults 
on  Christianity  which  gave  Howard  sleepless  nights  or  bewildering 
dreams,  fell  harmlessly  on  Colman's  calm,  quiet  faith.  To  be  sui«, 
the  latter  was  not  called  upon  by  his  profession  to  study  ""evidences '' 
in  order  to  defend  his  faith,  but  he  was  never  ashamed  of  it ;  and  the 
strength  of  his  belief  often  made  the  bold  and  sceptical  say,  "  That 
is  a  way  of  putting  your  conviction  which  is  beyond  argument,"  or, 
*^  There  you  transgress  the  range  of  science,  and  we  cannot  follow  you/' 
— showing,  however,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  recognize  {is  simple  fact, 
that  Colman  was  face  to  face  with  what  to  him  were  no  hallucina- 
tions; and  they  perfectly  well  knew  that  he  was  neither  fool  nor 
knave.  This  faith  of  his  had  a  wonderful  influence  over  Apollos 
Howard,  who  was  tremblingly  alive  to  every  current  of  mental 
electricity  in  the  society  in  which  they  both  moved.  Apollos  did  not 
parade  his  doubts,  nor  boast  of  them  as  a  mark  of  superior  erudition 
^  penetration.  He  knew  that  in  his  case  they  were  more  often  the 
i^Bult  of  fear,  or  proceeded  from  fledlure  of  perception  or  instability  of 
judgment.    He  often  tried  them  on  Philip's  armour,  and  seldom  did 
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80  without  turoing  the  edge  of  his  Damaacus  blade.  Apollos  was 
delicate  in  boild,  neryoaa  in  temperamenti  beardless  and  boyisK  in 
appearance,  lithe  and  aotiye,  and  rapid  in  his  movements.  Colmia 
was  stoat,  sturdy,  musoolar,  with  a  calm  fearless  eye  and  an  expres- 
sion of  jresolate,  coorageoos  bearing.  He  was  instinctiydj  trusted  by 
others,  with  secrets  and  sorrows;  He  was  full  of  resource  and  prodigal 
of  his  straagth,  ingenuity,  and  time.  He  would  carry  a  lost  child 
on  hitt  shoulders  through  London  streets  till  he  found  its  mother,  or 
sit  up  whole  nights  with  fever-stricken  and  deserted  sufferers ;  and,  of 
course,  he  thought  notkiag  of  doing  it.  Apollos  Howard  had  no 
home  in  Eu^^iand.  His  motiier  and  father  were  dead,  imd  he  had 
earned  for  himself  the  funds  he  had  needed  for  his  educatioD,  by  in- 
cessant labour,  which  had  given  a  feverish  flash  to  Ma  eye,  and  a 
hectic  colour  to  his  dieek.  Ckdman  therefore  persuaded  him,  in  the 
summer  of  186-^,  to  accompany  him  on  a  walking  tour  in  the  York- 
shire dales.  They  had  dimbed  many  a  fell,  and  sought  the  sanctity 
of  many  a  mountain  recess,  from  the  solemn  mystery  of  Gordale  Soar 
to  the  gleaming  cascade  of  Aysgarth.  Amid  the  heather  and  the 
ling  they  had  started  the  grouse  and  the  blaok-oock.  They  had  deter- 
mined gedogical  formations,  and  discussed  the  time  when  the 
Beamsley  beacon  and  the  crests  of  Ingleborough  and  Whemside  were 
islands  in  a  deep  blue  sea.  They  reasoned  mndi,  quoted  &vourite 
aul^ors,  and  amid  the  loveluiesa  of  landscape  found  it  easy  to  {ovjeeb 
themselves  into  the  mysterious  and  glorioua  future.  Golman  invited 
Steward  to  accompany  Um  to  Midiaelstone,  and  the  two  youths,  one 
sunny  July  evenii^,  reached  the  glen  whid)  formed  the  gardsa- 
ground  of  Oolmaa's  home.  They  entered  by  a  wicket  gate,  and 
wound  their  way  to  the  arbour  where  Philip  and  his  sister  Emily 
had  spent  mudi  of  their  happy  childhood. 

I  musA  not  draw  upon  my  £uiey  for  the  little  scene  whioh  followed. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  bursting  into  the  glen  from  the  heathery  uptaad 
like  a  **  phantom  of  delight,"  Emily  Colman  greeted  her  much4oFed 
brother,  at  once  her  companion,  her  prophet^  her  idol.  That  was  the 
beginnnig  of  it    I  am  nob  to  be  betrayed  into  a  love  atory. 

'nnoogh  the  next  session  the  young  men  wrought  in  their  leipeo- 
tive  Jines  of  woric  witti  enthuaiaBm-^one  gradnated  in  ArtM,  tbaother 
in  Medteme,  and  they  resolved  tO  atari  together  tor  Switwriaad; 
hut,  alas  I  the  pity  of  it    They  Time  eMmbing  the  JoUgfitan  roped  t^ 
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their  gaideB,  when  Pliilip  Oolman,  the  heaviest  man  of  the  party, 
snddenly  twisted  his  foot^  and  fell  off  the  ledge  of  a  fearfcd  precipioe. 
He  wa0  draggii^  ApoUoB  and  his  two  guides  after  him.  Quick  as 
li^  be  drew  his  knife  and  severed  the  rope  on  the  side  of  ApoUos 
Howard.  The  remaxning  guide  straggled  manfully  for  a  few  terrible 
momentB  to  retam  Ms  hold  and  save  Philip,  when  once  more  the 
faiife  was  gleaming  on  the  rope.  **  You  have  wife  and  children/' 
said  he,  and  disappeared  down  the  ice-slopes. 

A  letter,  written  by  Apollos  Howard  to  Mr.  Colman — Philip's 
fiitiiet^— had  important  consequences.  When  he  once  more  arrived  at 
the  romantio  home  in  the  uplands^  a  common  grief,  a  measureless 
and  impenetatkble  darkness,  overshadowing  two  young  hearts,  made 
them  cling  to  each  other  and  search  together  for  the  light;  and 
diough  Julius  Colman  had  lost  one  son,  he  secured  another. 

Hfimy  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous.  It  is  God's  way  with 
them.  A  fire  had  destroyed  one  of  the  great  houses  in  Notown, 
in  which  Zachary  Bates,  an  intimate  Mend  of  Julius  Colman  and 
Ms  brothers,  suffered  much  loss.  In  that  fire,  also,  an  old  servant, 
a  man  of  noble  i^irit  and  fine  courage,  was  so  injured  that  he  became 
perfectly  blind,  and  lost  the  use  of  one  side.  Moreover,  his  mind 
seemed  crashed,  and  his  power  of  trusting  the  living  God  was  shaken. 
The  following  letters  will  explain  themselves. 

Apollos  Howard  to  JvMus  Colman,  Esq. 

Mt  i>kab  Sib, 

Thank  God  !  it  has  not  been  my  duty  to  break  the  news  to 
you.  Howoouldll  Hesavedmy  life  with  the  sacrifice  <^  his  own  ! 
Ail  that  I  oodld  say  a  thousand  times,  has  been— >^'  Would  God  I 
liad  died  for  thee  1 "  He  has  won  the  crown  from  the  Cross-bearer. 
Hie  special  honours  have  be^i  prepared  for  him,  reserved  for  him. 
His  lani  satare  waited  patiently  for  an  opportunity  to  do  what  was 
simply  Christ-like,  to  do  what  would  give  him  neither  £une  nor 
Tiamn  rvrnpt  the  £ame  won  by  sacrifice,  and  that  in  a  few  quiet 
circles  only,-*«nd  he  did  &  All  his  life  was  a  preparation  for  this 
set  cf  moral  sablimity.  Adivine  flash  of  heroism  does  not  burst  from 
an  oaeharged  sooL  His  nature  had  been  filling  for  long  with  this 
eieetne  fire*  It  has  oonsamed  the  soul  whidi  was  thus  surcharged. 
But  low  eoald  he  do  otherwise  1    He  never  thought  kA  himself.    It 
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never  occurred  to  bim  to  consider  the  effect  of  any  oourae  of  oondact 
upon  his  own  healthy  comfort,  convenience,  or  future.  It  was  simply 
impossible  to  him  to  calculate  the  consequences  to  himself  of  infec- 
tion, exhaustion,  generositj,  or  self-repression  of  any  kind.  He  was, 
in  his  own  idea,  the  mere  steward  of  strength,  and  health,  and 
opportunity  for  the  sake  of  others.  There  are  those  who  claim  the 
'^allxuism"  of  the  Comtist,  as  the  first  presentation  to  the  world 
of  this  superb  form  of  human  life.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  certsin 
than  that  Philip  learned  this  wonderful  and  heroic  character  from  no 
lower  or  lesser  Master  than  the  Lord  Christ.  The  blessed  fact  has 
dawned  on  me  that  we  cannot  accept  fully  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon 
the  cross,  without  being  crucified  to  the  world,  and  having  our  old 
nature  slain  and  tortured  in  the  process.  Because  Philip  realised  so 
fully  what  Christ  had  done  for  him,  and  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  that  realisation,  he  allowed  Christ  to  work  so  mightily 
in  him.  I  must  make  an  honest  confession.  Philip's  faith  has  saved 
mine,  and  now  a  death,  in  which  he  has  with  almost  supernatural 
energy  set  the  seal  upon  the  life  he  lived,  has  lifted  the  veil,  and  rolled 
away  from  the  sepulchre  its  cruel  stone.  He  has  enriched  the  worid 
of  spirits  for  us,  by  passing  into  it,  with  his  strong  sense,  his  power  of 
setting  reasons  over  against  one  another,  and  calmly,  quietly  trusting 
in  Gbd.  He  was  more  than  half  my  soul,  and,  thank  Qod,  His  grace 
helps  us  to  feel  that  Philip  is  at  this  moment  more  active,  vigorous, 
believing,  and  loving  than  ever.  How  can  I  comfort  you  t  If  sound- 
ing his  praises,  and  telling  you  of  his  gentle,  manly,  thoughtful  deeds^ 
would  soothe  your  grief,  I  could  write  till  you  would  weary  of  mjf 
monotony — ^not  of  his  charity.  You  are^  moreover,  familiar  with  the 
strain,  and  I  forbear.  This  snapping  of  sacred  ties,  which  have  taken 
years,  decades,  and  even  half-centuries  to  make  adequately  precious 
to  us,  and  which  are  never  more  prised  than  when  severed  by  the 
sharp,  ruthless  sword  of  death,  is  among  the  mysteries  to  which  the 
Cross  is  meant  to  reconcile  us. 

Is  there  anything  to  help  us  f  Sometimes  I  have  been  reconciled, 
or  at  least  strengthened  to  submit  and  to  yield  my  will,  to  say,  "  Thy 
will  be  done,*'  by  remembering  that  the  keys  of  death  are  in  the  Lord 
Christ*s  own  hands,  and  what  seems  to  us  cruelty  must  be  compasnon. 
Is  not  the  very  essence  of  Christian  experience^  the  blending  of  joy 
with  sorrow  l^the  transformation  of  grief  into  hallelujahs  f    How- 
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-ever,  there  aitt  blank  desolations,  which  are  never  filled  up.  Neither 
stareDgih  of  mind,  nor  strength  of  faith^  nor  active  duty  seem  of  any 
avail.  The  very  depth  of  the  shadow  has  no  gleam  athwart  it  We 
mmi  get  accustomed  to  it^  but  it  is  black  night  after  all. 

A  blind  man  may,  by  Qod's  mysterious  love,  smile,  but  he  cannot 
4ea  I  will  not  tease  you,  then,  with  trying  to  suggest  consolations. 
I  can,  and  do,  pray  for  you.  Pardon  my  intrusion  upon  the  sacred- 
nesB  of  your  sorrow,  but  there  was  a  look  homewards,  as  well  as 
heavenwards,  when  he  saved  us  all,  that  has  compelled  my  p^n  to 
run  on,  and  soothe  myself  with  words.  A.  H. 

LeUer  of  ApoUoa  Hovoard  to  Zacha/ry  BcUee^  Esq,^  F,S*A, 

Mt  drab  FBiEim, — ^What  a  storm  of  trouble  haif  broken  over  the 
glen,  where  so  many  interests  dear  to  you  as  well  as  myself  have 
made  a  neet  for  themselves !    The  disappearance  of  our  beloved  Philip 
iato  the  sdlent  land,  snatched  by  the  strong  force  of  an  habitual  self- 
abnegation  finom  all  our  love-^  very  image  of  love  losing  itself,  ef&cing 
itself,  becomes  a  new  reason  for  holding  to  the  eternal  life.   ^'  The  chord 
of  self  "  smitten  thus  with  might,  has  passed,  in  more  than  '^  music,  out 
of  sight."  Out  of  our  sight,  that  is.   As  the  music  died  away,  the  sacred 
chord  has  come  back  to  view,  but  as  strung  on  the  great  harp  of  Ood. 
Such  a  life,  such  a  love  as  his  cannot  have  vanished.     His  great  and 
sweet  capacity  for  the  heavenly  harmony  of  Divine  service  must 
abida     If  it  were  not  so,  all  God's  dear  prophets  have  been  in  the 
wrong,  all  tiie  voices  of  the  martyrs  in  the  fiames,  all  the  sweet 
smiles  on  the  face  of  holy  love,  have  been  lies  and  illusions,  and  even 
the  dying  words  of  Stephen  or  Paul,  not  to  say  of  the  Son  of  Man 
Himself,  were  vain  conceits  and  hallncinationsy  while  the  epicure's 
jest,  the  foul  ro/u^9  leer  at  life^  the  rake's  satire  on  death,  the  blank 
farewells  of  pagans,  and  the  fearless  selfishness  of  voluptuous,  ambi- 
tious, and  cruel  men  have  been  in  the  right.     If  so,  then  Nero  would 
have  been  in  the  main  wise,  and  St.  Paul  foolish,  and  so  all  through 
the  ages.     There  cannot  be  such  a  solecism  in  a  universe  of  surpassing 
hesufy,  Older,  harmony.     If  there  be  a  God  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, the  supposition  is  absolutely  unthinkable.     It  is  hardly  less  so 
without  ona     Itisnotonly  this  great  sorrow  which  has  befallen  what 
I  may  call  the  beloved  household  of  the  glen,  but,  my  dear  friend,  yon 
Also  seem  to  have  been  passing  through  a  furnace.     I  teust  that  those 
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etchings  of  BenoibTandt  are  not  sacrificed.  It  is  very  sad  to  think  of 
such  destraction.  There  is  no  resurrection  for  such  genius  as  was  em- 
bodied in  your  i^ories-^no  ^'sea^ihange  "  for  them  into  something  ^new 
and  strange."  Is  that,  too,  a  contradiction  in  the  woild  of  beauty  and 
amid  the  permanencies  and  remembrances  and  records  of  the  past? 
Perhaps  so ;  the  destruction  of  the  great  libraries  and  museums  of  East 
and  West  ia  very  puzzling,  wonderful  too,  only  we  may  have  put  too 
great  a  stress  on  their  importance,  and  may  be  taught  by  it  on  what 
perishable,  sandy  foundation  our  earthly  structures  have  been  reared^ 
and  God  may  be  saying — ''  Listen  more  directly  to  My  voice ;  I  am 
always  speaking  to  you,  only  you  make  so  much  noise  that  you  camiot 
hear  Me.''  Certainly  the  world  would  have  been  distinctly  poorer,  if  a 
fire  or  shipwreck  had  consumed  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans^  or  the 
First  Book  of  EucKd,  or  *' Hamlet^"  or  the  <*  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  but 
tlien  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  what  is  saved  is  best  for  u&  What 
marvellous  completeness  there  is  in  what  is  saved  of  the  Bible  ! 
Well,  deeply  as  I  mourn  over  what  you  have  lost,  yet,  my  grand  old 
friend,  I  am  sure  that  the  spirit  with  which  you  have  borne  it,  proves 
to  many,  that  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  he  possesseth.  Ton  have  not  lost  a  night's  rest  over  the  ruio, 
thanks  be  to  Ood  t  I  was  more  concerned  to  see  your  great  grief  over 
poor  old  Peter^  terrible  affliction,  and  his  inability  to  discern  the  l^t, 
whicb  '*  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  now  that  so  *^  thick  a  drop  serene 
has  quenched  those  orbs,  or  dim  sufi^on  veiled.*  It  must  be  a  terrible 
blow  to  an  old  man,  to  find  himself  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave  at  mid- 
day, with  all  the  memories  of  sixty  years  of  eyesight  full  within  him. 
I  think  I  have  heard  that  men  often  lose  their  reason  under  such  a 
staggering  change.  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  has  lost  some  hearf  a 
hope,  some  of  his  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God.  Surely  our  Fatiier  knows 
that  He  needs  must  reconcile  us  to  His  providence,  to  the  mysteries 
and  miseries  of  our  lot  Part  of  the  meaning  of  the  cross,  is  to  per- 
suade us  to  trust  Him  in  the  darkest  hour,  in  the  most  awftil  desertion, 
when  it  seems  that  nothing  can  save,  and  in  fkct  when  to  all  outward 
appearance  nothing  does  save.  But  it  would  not  recondle  us,  unless  it 
fintof  all  made  us  certain,  that  though  we  have  forfeited  all  daim,  Ho 
has  not  forgotten  Hb  mercies,  He  is  reconciled  tons.  Ihopeyourold 
ttimi  and  serrtmt  will  hear  the  vdce  of  love,  and  wQl,  now  that  he  li 
shut  up  to  tihe  grace  <tf  Ood,  feel  that  it  is  aUh^wft&ts. ...       A.  H. 
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A  FBW  jman  ago,  when  tihe  fiiends  of  Obriataaii  miaEdonB  aaid  &f^ 
wdl  to  the  eager  band  of  Afidcan  iniaaionarieB  who  were  on  tihe 
pobt  of  commeneiiig  the  enieipriae  which  will  ultimately  do  so 
modi  towards  the  evaaagdizatLosi  of  the  heart  of  Afijcai  the  moat 
attdoos  or  morbid  apiiit  flcaseely  foreboded  ihe  speedy  departure  to 
ndbleor  fblda  of  l^bomzv  ^  ^^  fewer  than  four  of  the  devoted  men 
w£o  took  pert  in  that  aolemn  yet  eKhikraiing  serrioe.  The  two 
young  ministevfl;  Arthur  2>o^luin  and  Joseph  Cockin^  had  been 
atodente  togedier  at  Gheahout  CoU^^  and  their  love  for  each  other 
was  more  than  brotherly.  It  had  been  Mn  Cookin's  earnest  desire 
to  go  to  Africa  Erom  his  eaiiiest  youth  he  had  read,  thought,  and 
prayed  about  this  wonderful  land,  and  as  he  often  said,  he  was  willing^ 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  Africa.  Eor  some  months,  however,  it  was 
behaved  by  him  that  the  8oeiety  would  send  him  to  the  Loyalty 
Iflkiids  rather  than  to  the  land  of  his  eager  love,  while  his  bosom- 
fnend  Mr.  Dodgahun  was  sfipotnted  to  the  Tanganyika  Misaion.  He 
faoce  hiB  disappointment  nobly,  and  it  seemed  to  deepen  the  mutual 
attadhment  of  the  young  men  and  ta  excite  their  respective  enthu- 
mmit — Gookin  that  he  might  find  work  to  do  in  Lifu  equally  Christ- 
like  and  worthy,  and  Dodgshun  that  he  might  not  be. unfit  to  oocnpy 
the  pbioe  whidi  he  befieved  Oookin  might  have  filled  with  greater 
aneceas.  However,  to  the  unbounded  joy  of  the  latter,  he  was  at  length 
appeiiiied  to  the  post^  in  Afirioa^  left  vacant  by  the  Bev.  J.  Thomson,, 
and  the  two  ydung  men  stadied  medicine  together  in  Edinburgh, 
and  afkerwards  sailed  as  far  as  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  in  company.. 
The  oouiage  and  enthusiasm  of  them  both  were  considerable,  and 
tbatr  seal  was  wor&y  of  the  canse  they  had  undertaken.  They  both 
kept  np  vigorous  correspondence  with  their  friends  at  Gheshunt,  and 
maaifeated  a  quite  pathetic  interest  in  the  mission-work  done  in  the 
village  stations  connected  with  the  Gdiegs.  Messages,  lettersi  con- 
tobollons  eame  from  them  both  to  the  various  scenes  of  their 
deroted  wotk«  The  hraies  of  their  childhood  have  not  sorrowed 
orerthei^  nnezpeeted  departure  more  deeply  than  have  these  little 
ciunrdieB  where  Uiey  were  both  loved  and  honoured  for  their  servioe 
audsaoiificeL  It  is  havd  to  find  ooosolation  for  these  blighted  hopea 
and  Mpftaeotij  imfiniahed  Uvea ;  Imt  He  who  has  the  keys  of  Hades. 
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and  Death  knew  all  from  the  beginning,  and  prepared  them  thus  for 
the  service  to  which  He  has  sent  them,  nor  is  their  earthly  wcA 
ended.  Their  fervour,  hallowed  and  intenmfied  by  their  death,  niJl 
bear  fruit  in  the  greater  consecration  of  others.  It  may  be  inte- 
resting to  our  readers  to  peruse  portions  of  a  letter  whidi  reached 
me  when  the  hand  that  penned  it  was  lying  cold  and  stOL  It  reveals 
the  strength  of  his  feelings,  the  thoroughness  and  aU-roundnen  of 
his  work,  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  and  the  hopefdlnan 
with  which  he  faced  the  unutterable  degradation  and  cruelly  of  the 
tribes  among  whom  he  commenced  his  work,  and  the  human  love 
and  Christian  faith  which  brightened  alL  Those  who  remember  the 
physical  strength,  great  altitude,  fine  complexion,  beaming  eye^  cheery 
laugh,  and  fervent  voice  of  Joseph  Oockin  will  appreciate  many  thingB 
in  these  extracts.  H.  R.  B. 

'^  .  .  .  •  Constant  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  daily  snr- 
roundings  of  dense  moral  darkness,  scarcely  ever  illumined  with  even 
faint  streaks  of  light,  are  very  depressing.  After  stammering  in 
telling  the  glorious  €k>spel  of  the  happy  God,  to  look  out  on  some 
scene  of  darkness  and  cruelty  is  very  disheartening  when  it  is  daily 
the  same,  and  this  for  weeks  and  months.  It  is  like  hewing  away 
at  one  of  those  immense  boulders  of  granite  with  a  tiny  hammer  and 
a  blunt  chisel.  Heart  and  flesh  fail,  and  daily  one  hears  tales  of 
such  horrid,  frightful  cruelty  that  one  is  in  great  danger  of  growing 
callous.  I  believe  I  came  out  as  fully  prepared  fOr  what  I  was  to 
meet  as  any,  and  more  than  most,  for  my  life  long  I  had  been  pre- 
paring. But  to  read  about  these  things  and  to  see  and  feel  them  are 
very  difierent.  I  fear  that  the  first  shock  of  the  real  encounter 
disturbed  my  balance  somewhat,  and  I  felt  djspoeed  to  judge  harshly 
of  the  natives,  and  to  feel  glad  at  any  measures  that  could  shake 
them  out  of  their  lethargy  a  little.  But  the  first  shock  is  past ;  68lm 
reflection,  especially  on  the  example  and  instructions  of  our  grand 
Leader — ^grandest  of  all,  it  seems  to  me,  in  His  calm,  patient  endn- 
rance  and  unswerving  love,  for  no  mere  human  enthusiasm  could 
^ndare  such  contempt  and  scorn  unmoved— ^has  restored  and  purified 
my  judgment,  and  now  I  can  better  discern  light  mingling  with  tiie 
darker  shades  of  the  native  character,  and  I  am  free  alike  fromseiiti- 
mental  notions  about  the  poot  dear  natives,  arid  firom  the  soomfol 
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^aDything  is  too  good  for  these  black  deyils.'  Now  I  see  that 
thej  are  diildieii  of  our  great  Father — dark,  ignorant,  rebellious,  fear- 
follj  rebellioas  children,  but  still  children  of  our  God.  And  the 
thought  comes,  He  has  seen  them  in  all  their  degradation  more  dis- 
tLoetly  than  I,  all  through  the  long  ages,  and  yet  He  sends  me  to  them 
to  plead  with  them  and  teach  them  all  things  whatsoever  He  has  told 
me,  and  so  I  am  learning  to  work  more  patiently  and  steadily.  Still 
there  are  times  of  depression  which  steal  over  me ;  then  it  is  good  for 
me  to  have  the  faithful  exhortations  and  the  kindly,  warm-hearted 
sympathy  which  letters  from  home  always  bring, 

'^  ....  I  am  glad  I  have  a  house  of  my  own  over  our  heads, 
and  the  fact  that  I  built  it  myself  makes  it  all  the  more  enjoyable. 
It  was  hard  work,  and  done  in  the  yery  hottest  time  of  the  year.  My 
face,  shoulders,  chesty  and  arms  were  as  brown  as  toast,  and  I  had  to 
bore  my  legs  in  order  to  oonyince  one  or  two  sceptics  that  I  was  a 
genuine  white  man,  and  not  a  half-caste.  You  wonder  at  my  surgical 
akiU,  I  mourn  my  ignorance.  I  am  very  thankful  that  I  can  do  as. 
well  as  I  can,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  I  have  saved 
several  lives.  But  I  very  soon  saw  that,  to  use  a  Torkshireism, 
gumption  and  nerve  are  everything  in  surgery.  Let  a  man  study  the 
principles  of  surgery  and  learn  to  diagnose  (that  is  the  difficulty),  and 
with  a  little  patience  and  practice  he  wiU  be  able  to  do  simple  surgery. 
My  wife's  arm  is  a  comfdete  success.  She  tells  that  if  she  could  not 
remember  she  would  never  know  that  anything  had  ever  ailed  her 
arm,  there  is  not  the  slightest  weakness,  pain,  or  malformation.  But 
then  I  was  on  the  spot,  and  so  had  nothing  to  mislead  me.  I  wish  I 
had  an  hospital.  I  would  try  what  I  could  do  with  some  of  these 
tremendous  fatty  tumours  that  abound.  There  is  an  elderly  man 
who  often  brings  me  firewood  for  sale  who  has  a  tumour  on  his  left 
side  that  is  twice  the  size  of  his  head.  I  wish  I  could  send  you  glad 
news  of  our  special  work,  but  there  is  no  perceptible  change.  Wo 
are  steadily  at  work. 

" Witchcraft  is  indeed  a  terrible  institution — ^fierce, 

nnrelflptiTig  as  the  Inquisition.  Let  the  witch-doctor  once  declare 
a  man  to  be  a  wizard,  and  instantly  all  compassion  is  dead  towards 
bim.  He  is  beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  his  corpse  cast  out  as  an 
imdean  thing  to  be  a  prey  for  hyenas  and  jackals.  His  house  is 
burnt  down ;  his  children,  if  very  young,  reduced  to  slavery  j  if  grown 
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up,  they  and  his  wives  will  alao  be  beaten  to  deattu  But  the  stvangest 
thing  ia  how  completely  the  accused  loses  heart.  Days  pass  between 
the  jadgmentand  the  execation,  he  knows  he  is  oondemned  ;  although 
he  is  not  bound,  he  rarely  attempts  an  escape. 

<' Partly  owing  to    soaroityy  and   also    to  practise 

shooting,  I  went  down  to  our  oonfield,  and  generally  came  home 
with  a  nice  &t  pheasant  or  a  numbor  of  wood-jugeoiis.  One.day  I 
received  visitors,  two  ladieSi  who  together  formed  the  ^^th  part  of 
Mrs.  UmzilikazL  Hiis  fractional  xeliot  of  thegreat  warrior  sakited 
me  gravely,  and  with  great  gravity  informed  me  that  they  had  come 
to  Bpeak  to  me.  I  bade  them  say  on*  "  Why,  then,  was  my  heart  so 
black  as  todrive  away  the  raini  Here^  day  after  day,  were  the  doudfl, 
but  as  soon  as  they  came  over  the  hill  they  became  frightened  and 
hurried  away  to  Qabolawayo  and  beyond,  whilst  in  our  valley  (where 
they  have  gardens)  soaroe  any  rain  falL''  This  was  true.  But  I  could 
not  see  how  I  was  to  blame  for  this.  I  tried  to  explain  to  them  the 
laws  governing  the  rainfall,  e.^.,  height  of  mountains,  ete.,  and  to 
show  them  how  little  I  was  likely  to  bewitch  the  rain  away  from  onr 
valley.  I  pointed  to  my  garden,  which  sadly  needed  rain.  Bat  it 
was  to  no  purpose.  I  was  frighteidng  away  the  cloads.  But  howf 
By  my  shooting,  for  when  the  douds  heard  the  report  of  my  gun  they 
feared  and  went  away.  The  whde  nation  believes  this^  and  so  when 
clouds  are  about  all  shooting  ceases.  Stones  placed  in  tveee^  and  in 
fact,  anything  which  is  strange  to  the  people  is  to  have  the  same 
result 

" My  heart  is  still  too  sad  about  dear,  dear  Dodgphsn,  for 

me  to  write  about  him.  We  are  all  deeply  grieved  to  hearabontDr. 
Mullens'  sudden  deat^,  f<M:  he  was  undoubtedly  a  veiy  able  man»  and 
his  death  is  a  great  loss.  But  Dodgshun  I  loved  more  than  a  brother. 
Ever  brave,  ever  earnest^  ever  gentle  and  true,  he  hasgone  to  his  rest. 

''  Please  remember  us  most  kindly  to  all  in  Chesbont  and  in  her 

dependencies.     My  little  daughter  is  a  Turk,  and  my  litUo  wife  is  a 

Jewell  so  I  am  well  off. 

*'  With  deep  affectioni 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  JOSXPH  COOTIN." 
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A  DtcUonan/  of  ChtiaHan  Biography ^  Litarature^  Sects^  and  DoetrimA  ; 
being  a  corUinuaUon  qf'*  The  DietiUmary  of  the  BibleJ'  Edited  hy 
WiLLUM  Smith,  D.C.L.,  and  Henry  WacEj  ^I.A.  Volume  II., 
Eaba — Hermocrates.     (John  Murray.) 

When  these  new  diotionaii^Bi  edited  hj  I)r.  W.  Smith  and  his 

coa^utors,  Professor  Waoe  and  Canon  Cheetham,  are  completed, 

EngUsh  gtudents  of  the  History  of  Christian  Antiquity,  Literature, 

and  History  will  have,  in  portable  form,  tibe  aubstanoe  of  tiie  vast 

Oontinental  treasuries  of  Patristio  and  Mediaeval  literature  sifted  for 

use.    The  reseazches  made  in  Benediotine  monasteries  and  German 

uniyersitiesi  the  patrology  of  the  Abb4  Migne  and  his   army  of 

labourers  and  editors,  will  haye  been  well  hunted  down  for  all  that  is 

to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  men  and  the  institutions,  the 

ideas  and  practices  called  Christian.     We  need  not  be  surprised  to 

find  that  a  vety  large  majority  of  the  contributors  to  these  yolumes 

belong  to  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  that  numerous  and 

enthusiastic  efforts  haye  been  made  to  furnish  aU  available  information 

with  reference  to  the  British  and  Saxon  Church,  nor  that  many  great 

subjects  on  which  profound  difference   of  opinion  prevails,  when 

treated  historically,  disclose  the  convictions  of  those  who  hold  ihe 

High  Anglican  theory  versus  the  Roman  tradition  and  claim,  nor 

that  eager  sympathy  is  manifested   towards  the   orthodox  Greek 

Ofautdk,   iM^ore  the  severance  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 

<}hurchea   It  idiould  be  remembered,  that  except  in  a  few  special  cases 

— tg.f  the  history  of  the  Coptic  Church — the  writers  do  not  prolong 

their  discussion  either  of  doctrine  or  church  practice  beyond  the 

-dose  of  the  seventh  century  A.0.    No  fewer  than  180  writers  huve 

been  employed  to  produce  tiiese  volumes,' and  it  is  not  to  be  pre- 

somed  that  their  work  is  throughout  of  the  same  value.     It  is  right 

to  observe  that  among  these  writers  there  are,  howeveir,  several,  such 

as  Professors  MiUigan,  Bryce,   Schaff,  Lepsius,  Drs.  de  Pressens6, 

Qimftmrg,  T«  W.  Davids,  and  H.  R.  Reynolds,  who  represent  various 

ether  lines  of  scholarship,   titaining,  and  capacity,  while  the  Rev. 

Llewellyn   Davicfi,  Dm.   Flumptre,    Stanley  Leathes,    and  many 

<yUierB  are  &r  from  dose  identification  with  the  High  Church  party. 

The  value  of  such  a  work  can  only  be  determined  after  long  research 
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and  frequent  trial  So  far  as  we  liave  been  able  to  test  what  has 
been  done,  it  will  take  a  high  place  among  the  great  encyclopedias. 
The  effort  to  give  some  information  about  e^ery  name  ooonrring  in 
ecclesiastical  writers,  has  led  to  the  mention  of  many  whose  only 
title  to  a  place  is  the  circumstance  that  nothing  is  known  about  them 
beyond  occasioniJ  reference  to  their  existence,  but  that  is  by  no  means 
yalueless  information.  Some  of  the  articles  amount  to  the  dignity 
of  important  treatises,  notably  that  of  Bishop  Lightfoot  on  Eusebios 
of  Ciesarea,  We  have  been  much  interested  in  Dr.  Plumptre's  artidfr 
on  Eachaiology,  and  Dean  Smith's  on  Ephrem  the  Syrian.  It  will 
astonish  some  readers  to  find  that  some  57  men  bore  the  name 
Eustathius,  and  187  that  of  Eusebius,  23  that  of  Elavianus,  79  that 
of  GregoriuB,  and  no  fewer  than  236  that  of  Felix,  who  are  yet 
capable,  Uke  the  asteroids,  of  being  distinguished  from  one  anotiier. 
A  singularly  interesting  inquiry  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Elliott  into  the 
slender  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  langpiage  possessed  by  the  Christian 
Fathers.  ''The  Shepherd  of  Hermas"  is  well  discussed  by  Dr. 
Salmon,  and  there  is  an  important  sketch  of  all  writezs  and  writings 
on  the  early  heresies,  by  Bev.  T.  W«  Davids.  This  great  editorial 
achieyement  will  be  best  criticized  when  the  editors  havB  made 
further  advance  in  their  immense  undertaking,  meanwhile  we  cor- 
dially commend  an  instalment  of  a  highly  important  work. 


A  HSAVT  blow  has  fallen  on  us  in  the  removal  of  our  beloved  finend 
Dr.  Raleigh.  We  hope  to  refer  more  at  length  to  this  great  loss  in 
our  next  issue. 


The  Manaqebs  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacra- 
mental CoUectiona  in  aid  of  the  ''  Widows'  Fund  " : — ^Malvern,  by 
Mr.  J.  Jones,  £2  lis.  j  Long  Melford,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Steed,  lOs. 


Note. — The  usual  May  Meeting  of  the  London  and  Country 
Managers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  will  be  held  after  the  Mis- 
sionary Sermon  at  Christ  Church  (Surrey  Chapel),  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday,  May  the  12th,  at  Carres  Restaurant,  265,  Strand,  near 
St.  Clement  Danes  Church,    Dinner  at  two  o'clock. 


[May,  1880. 
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I— yett^  C|[iiij— Janfeoio. 

By  the  Rev.  Griffith  John. 

THE  attention  of  the  Directors  has  often  been  called  to  the  great  valae 
of  Hankow  as  a  preaching  station.  It  is  so,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  yastnms  of  the  population,  but  also  on  account  of  its  central  position 
nd  the  crowds  of  strangers  that  are  ever  surging  through  its  thoroughfares. 
F(7along  period  it  has  been  the  greatest  natiye  mart  in  the  empire,  and 
the  Chinese  estimate  of  its  importance  and  worth  is  sufficiently  indicated 
hy  the  appellations  with  which  it  is  dignified.  It  is  called  ''  The  Centre  of 
the  Empire,"  and  "  The  Port  of  Nine  Provinces."  Here  are  to  be  found, 
syery  day,  representatives  of  all  the  provinces  in  large  numbers  ;  thousands 
of  these  men  hear  the  Gospel  during  their  stay  at  the  place ;  not  a  few  of 
them  purchase  our  books  to  take  with  them  to  their  distant  homes ;  and 
thus  from  this  salient  point  the  Divine  Light  is  radiating  more  or  less  the 
vhole  land. 

I  have  often  been  reminded  in  my  travels  of  the  strategic  position  of 
Hmkow  as  a  mission  station.  Away,  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  in  Sze- 
Chwan,  I  have  met  with  men  who  had  heard  the  Gh)spel  in  Hankow,  and 
faww  me  as  a  Christian  teacher.  In  this  province  our  chapels  are  known 
ererywhere,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  visit  a  city  or  a  town  in  which  the 
ouisionaiy  would  not  be  recognised  as  a  ''  Gospel  Hall  teacher  "  at  Hankow. 
Though,  so  for  as  I  can  see,  the  interest  awakened  in  the  truth  is  by  no 
means  deep  or  general,  it  is  a  sourioe  of  joy  to  find  on  every  hand  that  the 
tmth  itself  is  getting  to  be  widely  known,  and  that  this  is  to  be  ascribed 
nuunlj  to  the  daily  heralding  of  the  Gk>od  News  at  Hankow.  Looking 
upon  our  work  at  this  grand  centre  in  this  light,  it  would  be  most 
^just  to  estimate  its  value  by  the  number  of  baptisms  registered  by  us 
year  by  year.  In  this  respect  "  the  Kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
obeerration  "  here  any  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  Still 
we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  this  respect  also. 
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The  Year  1879. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  mrolyftsioiig  this  people;  end  this  fact  has  been 
brought  home  to  my  mind  more  forcibly  daring  the  months  of  this  year  than 
at  any  other  period  of  my  missionaxy  life.  On  our  journeys  now,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  unooaimon  thing  to  meet  ChristiaoSf  and  to  have  little  meetiags 
with  tfaam  on  board  our  boats,  aud  in  maaty  eases  to  find  tiial  these 
Christians  are  not  only  known  as  such,  but  are  active  in  their  endearoon  to 
propagate  the  truth.  In  the  boginxiing  of  this  year,  Mr.  Archibald^  of  the 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  was  trayelling  in  the  Province  of  Ha- 
Nan,  and  there  he  came  across  a  number  of  Christians  who  had  been 
baptized  at  Hankow.  At  Chang-teh,  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Hu-Nao,  he 
had  a  delightful  meeting  with  them  on  board  his  boat.  One  man,  who  had 
been  instructed  by  one  of  the  Chnstians,  made  an  earnest  i^lioation  for 
baptism.  Mr*  Archibald  fbund  him  well  informed  in  Christian  truth,  and 
learned  that  other  members  of  his  family  had  renounced  idolatry,  and 
were  widting  to  be  baptized.  At  Ohang-Sha,  the  capital  of  Hu-Nan,  Mr. 
Archibald  was  in  difficulties  about  a  boat.  So  strong  is  the  aati-fereign 
IbdiDg  in  Hu-Nan,  and  especially  at  Chang^Ria,  that  no  boatman  would  hire 
his  boat  to  the  hated  foreigner.  The  natires  employed  by  our  friend  in 
searchiDg  for  a  boat  happened  to  enter  one  in  i^ch  they  vpM  a  New 
Testament  and  a  hymn  book.  They  soon  learned  that  the  owner  was  one 
of  our  conyerts,  and  that  he  had  been  baptized  some  years  prerioudy  at 
Haiikow.  He  expressed  his  willingness  to  let  Mr.  Archibald  have  his  boat, 
and  dither  proceed  up  the  river  or  return  to  Hankow,  as  might  be  deemed 
most  expedient.  I  thought  it  a  fine  discovery  to  meet  with  this  simple- 
minded,  but  sinoere  Christian,  in  the  midst  of  that  notoriously  anti-fereign 
and  anti-Christian  population,  and  especially  to  find  him  willing  to 
identify  himself  with  the  object  of  their  hatred,  and  to  hdp  him  in  his 
hour  of  need. 

One  of  our  converts  had  vanished  from  our  sight  for  about  three  ymn. 
I  had  grave  fears  that  he  had  either  relapsed  into  idolatry,  or  become  eold 
and  lifeless.  At  the  beguming  of  this  year  he  suddenly  turned  up,  and 
brought  us  the  good  news  that  he  was  not  only  a  Christian  stm,  but  also 
that  he  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  a  few  of  his  neighbours  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  that  some  five  or  six  of  them  were  waiting  to 
be  baptised.  Aooompanied  by  Mr,  Owen,  I  visited  his  village  in  June^  and 
fbund  matters  just  as  he  had  described  Ihem.  We  had  a  service  at 
his  house,  at  the  dose  of  which  I  baptised  his  wife  and  diild.  On  the 
Ibllowingday  we  had  another  service  on  board  our  boat,  when  tibree  of  the 
inqukers  were  baptized.    On  entering  the  house  of  tUs  convert,  I  was 
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pleased  to  find  a  copy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  hymn-book| 
and  other  Christian  bo(te  on  the  table,  and  to  hear  that  the  room  in  which 
I  then  stood  was  the  place  where  they  held  their  Sunday  services. 

On  onr  way  down  to  Hankow,  we  called  the  first  night  at  another 
village^  in  which  we  have  two  feimilies  of  Christians,  and  were  glad  to  find 
that  they  were  as  warm-hearted  as  ever,  and  well  known  as  members  of  the 
"Beligion  of  Jesus  "  in  all  that  region.  On  the  following  day  we  visited 
another  group  of  believers,  and  were  rejoiced  to  learn  that  they  were  stead- 
fast in  spite  of  the  many  trials  through  which  they  had  just  passed,  and 
that  others  were  about  to  join  themselves  to  them.  On  the  same  day  we 
passed  another  little  band  of  worshippers ;  and  thus  our  journey  up  and  down 
vas  made  interesting,  not  only  by  the  many  opportunities  we  had  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  but  also  by  the  frequent  and  delighi- 
fal  communion  we  had  with  our  native  brethren  on  the  way. 

Hiau-Kan — ^ExTEWSioN  OF  Work. 

In  the  diatrict  of  Hiau-Kan  these  little  knots  of  Christians  are  gro  wing 
in  mmber  and  strength.    We  have  had  converts  in  the  eastern,  western^ 
tad  northern  divisions  of  the  district  for  some  time.     On  my  last  visit  to 
tbat  regicm  I  visited  the  southern  division,  and  there  baptised  a  whole 
£uailj.    The  city  of  Hiau-Ean  is  now  surrounded  by  Uttle  clusters  o  f 
ChiistianB;  and  a  man  travelling  over  the  district  might  sleep  every 
i%ht  in  the  house  of  a  convert.    My  last  visit  to  the  stations  in  Hiau-ELan 
vas  in  October.    One  whole  day  was  given  to  preaching  in  the  streets  of  the 
»ty.     Our  native  evangelists,  Siau  and  Wei,  joined  me  in  the  work,  and 
doting  the  day  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  thousands.     The  faet  that 
stnck  me  most  was  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  people  seemed  to 
tab  in  Christian  ideas,  and  I  could  account  for  it  only  on  the  supposition 
tlttt  the  converts  scattered  over  the  district  are  doing  their  work  as 
vitnesaes  for  Christ.    So  much  was  I  impressed  on  my  last  visit  with  the 
pflMnisng  aiqpect  of  things  in  the  district  of  Hiau-Ean  that  I  resolved,  on 
31J  return  to  Hankow,  to  propose  to  the  brethren  that  Siau,  one  of  our 
Q4tiT8  assistants,  and  a  native  of  the  district,  be  located  in  the  city  itsdf. 
Having  obtained  the  sanction  of  my  colleagues,  Siau  was  sent  forthwith  to 
;ret  a  hottte.     In  this  he  succeeded  without  much  difficulty,  and  he  is  now 
voiknig  there  with  fair  prospects  of  reaping  a  plentiful  harvest. 

From  this  brief  statement  you  will  conclude  with  me  that  the  Kingdott 
^f  God  if  amoi^  this  people ;  and  that  though  its  coming  is  not  with  oat- 
vvd  show  and  ezcitemrent,  yet,  like  the  leaven  in  the  meal,  it  is  here  in 
^^  very  midst,  silently  and  gradually,  bat  most  surely,  leavening  the  whole. 
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The  Chaff  and  thb  Wheat. 

No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  moral  poverty  of  the  Chinese 
nature,  and  of  the  difficulty  which  eveiy  missionary  must  encounter  in  his 
attempt8topurifyandenridh.it.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  It  has  been 
our  painful  duty  to  cut  oft*  ten  from  our  communion  this  year.    Five  were 
excommunicated  on  account  of  their  having  joined  the  Roman  Catholics,  of 
whom  one  left  us  because  we  would  not  assist  him  in  oertfdn  litigations  about 
landy  and  the  rest  because  they  expected  to  better  their  temporal  condition 
by  entering  that  Church. «   Most  of  the  converts  made  by  the  Bomin 
Catholics  in  these  parts  are  nothing  better  than  breiui-and-butter  ChriBtiftus. 
The  expectation  of  procuring  the  help  of  the  foreign  priest  in  their  law- 
suits or  in  their  poverty  is  the  principal  motive  which  draws  them  into 
that  communion.    When  I  spoke  to  these  five  about  the  folly  and  sinful- 
ness of  the  step  they  were  about  to  take,  they  told  me  frankly  that  they 
were  believers  in  the  truth  as  taught  to  them  by  us,  that  they  knew  that 
the  distinctive  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Romish  Church  are  false,  and 
that  if  we  would  only  give  them  the  help  which  they  sought  they  would 
abide  with  us  for  ever.    They  were  told  that  we  would  not  have  them  at 
any  price,  that  they  were  mere  deceivers,  and  that  there  is  no  room  in  the 
true  Church  of  Christ  for  characters  such  as  they  are.     I  have  not  seen 
them  since,  but  I  know  that  they  have  found  their  way  into  the  Romish 
communion,  having,  I  have  no  doubt,  professed  to  renounce  both  Protestant- 
ism and  the  devil.    To  them  it  is  a  mere  oonmiercial  transaction.    Of  late 
nearly  all  the  churches  here  have  suffered  more  or  less  firom  the  influence 
of  this  Romish  policy  on  our  converts.    But  the  fact  that  men  who  hate 
been  members  for  years,  and  who  are  well  instructed  in  Christian  truth, 
can  be  led  astray  in  this  pitiable  &shion  shows  how  thoroughly  secular 
the  Chinese  mind  is  in  its  native  condition,  and  how  hard  it  is  even  for 
Christianity  to  spiritualise  and  ennoble  it.    No  one  can  know  better  than 
the  missionary  himself  how  weak,  ignorant,  and  imperfect  some  of  the 
converts  are.    Among  the  oldest  Christians  in  this  place  are  to  be  found 
the  coldest  and  most  lifeless ;  and  among  those  who  have  joined  na  in 
recent  yean,  not  a  few  have  turned  out  to  be  unblushing  hypocrites.   But 
in  spite  of  all  defections  and  disappointments  the  Kingdom  of  Gk)d  ia 
taking  root  and  spreading.    Many  of  the  converts  are  long-tried  Christians. 
They  show  in  their  lives  that  their  hearts  have  been  changed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  and,  in  their  earnest  and  active  efforts  to  make  known  the 
truth,  they  evince  genuine  devotion  to  Christ.    Tou  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  one  of  our  deacons,  who  is  a  ripe  Christian  and  an  exoeUont 
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preacher,  has  taken  Siau's  place  at  the  hospital,  and  is  giving  his  services 
grataitonslj  to  the  Mission.  This  has  enabled  us  to  transfer  Sian  to  Hian- 
Kan  withont  increasing  our  staff  of  paid  agents.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
also  that  Wei,  our  other  evangelist  in  that  district,  is  supported  by  the 
native  church  at  Hankow.  This  little  church  looks  after  its  own  poor 
also,  and  defrays  all  incidental  expenses  connected  with  public  worship. 
This  year,  out  of  private  funds  entrusted  to  me,  I  have  given  some  help  to 
the  ooontry  stations  in  the  matter  of  house  rent  and  furniture  for  two  or 
three  of  the  chapels ;  but  I  have  already  arranged  with  the  converts  at  the 
respective  stations  that  hereafter  they  are  to  find  their  own  chapels  and 
bear  all  incidental  expenses  connected  with  them.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
shall  have  any  difficulty  in  regard  to  this  matter,  for  there  are  many 
among  the  country  congregations  who  have  the  interest  of  the  Kingdom 
thoroughly  at  heart.  They  have  been  shown  the  importance  of  the  step 
aa  a  prindple,  and  its  soundness  as  a  policy,  and  they  seem  quite  prepared 
to  fall  in  with  my  views.  They  see  that  in  this  way  the  work  may  expand 
indefinitely,  whUst,  if  carried  on  by  means  of  foreign  help,  it  must 
oecesaarily  circumscribe  itself,  and  come  to  a  speedy  stand-still. 

GONVEBTS  AND  THSIB  IkFLTTENCE. 

On  my  last  visit  to  the  Wei  village  in  Hiau-kan,  I  had  a  beautiful 
iUostration  of  the  influence  of  a  godly  life  upon  the  heart  of  a  parent.  A 
joTing  man  of  that  village  joined  the  church  about  three  years  since.  His 
Cither  was  bitterly  opposed,  and  up  to  my  last  visit  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  come  near  me.  During  my  last  visit  he  came  to  see  me,  and  in  course 
of  conversation  said, ''  I  know  that  there  is  a  Holy  Spirit  in  the  religion  of 
^esos."  He  was  asked  how  he  knew ;  and  his  reply  was,  "  I  know,  because 
the  heart  of  my  son  has  been  changed  since  he  became  a  believer,  and 
i^eeaoae  he  is  a  new  man  altogether."  Then  he  told  me  that  his  heart- 
oppoeitioQ  to  Christianity  had  passed  away,  and  that  he  hoped  to  be  a 
^^^^natiaa  himself  soon.  This  testimony  borne  by  the  fiither  to  the  great 
^'^^uige  which  has  taken  place  in  his  son  I  know  to  be  true.  He  is 
^iiestionably  a  "  new  man  altogether." 

At  the  Liu  village,  in  the  Hiau-kan  district,  a  leper  was  baptized  on  my 
^  visit  He  is  the  scholar  of  the  village,  and,  though  a  leper,  a  man  of 
Bome  inflaence.  On  the  previous  visits  he  conducted  himself  with  a  good 
deal  of  haughtiness.  I  could  see  that  he  was  taking  in  every  word  and 
every  idea,  but  he  seemed  to  treat  the  message  with  sullen  contempt. 
^  time  he  came  forward  for  baptism.  I  catechised  him  and  found  that 
^e  bew  everything.  He  was  as  humble  as  a  child,  and  as  respectful  as  he 
^^d  be.   After  his  baptism  I  asked  him  to  pray,  and  he  offered  up  one  of  the 
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iBost  iwinirkahle  jicayoni'I  haM  ever  Inavd  irom  Ohinase  lipa.    I  left  him 
still  alapeBmbodj^butyaofiuraalooold  jadge,  wondaiidU^ 

On  Siuidi^  weak  I  had  the  pLeaauxe  of  hapfaiang  a  man  wkNifc  I  haw 
bean  tEjing  to  faniag  to  »  daoiaion  for  thtee  or  four  yeacs.  His  brother  and 
aavaralofbis  ralatLvaa  hanre  bean  mambera  for  a  kiigtii  of  tima  Hiawife 
axid  her  rektioiiB  foraied  the  baxzier  ia  hia  waf  .  About  thaae  weaka  ainca, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  fully  made  up  hia  mind  to  join  the  ehuibh»  though 
it  should  oost  him  hia  lifo.  Whm  hia  wife  heard  that  he  waa  raally  goiag 
to  take  the  final  step,  and  that  he  had  spoken  to  me»  ahe  threw  heraelfiato 
the  riyav  and  attempted  to  oommit  suioide.  IWtunately,  ahe  was  reflcosd 
by  her  neighboura ;  but  her  mad  conduct  did  not  deter  lin  fiNMa  oanyiog 
ont  hia  reaolutiony  for  on  the  fdlowing  Sunday  he  waa  admittail  mto  oar 
foUowahipy  in  the  preaence  of  a  laxge  congregation,  among  whom  there 
were  not  a  few  from  hia  own  village.  Thiaman,  dozing  these  three  or  four 
yeaniy  baa  been  an  active  propagator  of  the  trotii,  though  not  a  psofiaBed 
Ghtnatian  till  now. 

I  may  mention  the  oaae  of  a  si^olar  foam  a  distant  city  who  wb» 
baptized  in  October.  Three  years  since  he  spent  somie  weeks  in  the 
hospital,  and  whilst  there  became  acquainted  with  the  truth.  When 
leaving  th^  hospital  he  took  with  him  a  good  aelection  of  Christian  books. 
Being  a  B.A.,  he  had  to  attend  the  Triennial  ETamination  iieldat  Wu-chaag 
in  the  autumn  of  this  year.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did  on  his  airiTal 
waa  to  call  on  me  and  make  himself  known  aa  a  believer.  Ifoundthat  he 
had  been  reading,  our  booksy  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Gfospel  was  foil  ea<i 
clear,  and  that  he  wished  to  make  a  public  profession  of  his  faith.  At  hi« 
Bequest,  and  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  chnrdh,  he  was  baptized 
just  before  retuzning  to  hia  distant  home.  Thia  looki  like  ainoecilyr  to  say 
the  least. 

Thb  Litsbaix. 

In  connection  with  the  above  reference  to  the  Triennial  Ezaminatkmheld 
at  Wu-changthis  year,  I  may  state  that  I  was  requested  by  the  miesiootfy 
brethren  here  to  prepare  a  tract  for  the  students,  and  that  nsaiily  10,000 
copies  were  g^ven  away  to  the  graduates.  The  following  esEtraot  torn  the 
Ghdneai  Meeorder  will  give  yea  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  ohaiaotor  of 
this  Uttle  book.  '' This, "  writes  the  edit(»,  ''is  an  excellent  tnct  by  the 
Itav.  Griffith  Johuy  Hankow.  It  waa  prepared  by  request  of  the 
misaionazy  body  there  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  multitudinous  stodeata 
attending  the  Triennial  literazy  Examination.  Itaatyleia  therefore  adapted 
to  soholariy  mindai»  Ten  thousand  oopiea  of  it  have  been  pzinted.  Iteeta 
forth  condaely  and  foroiUy  the  origin  of  thmgs»  the  ehacaotar  sad 
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attributes  of  ^Ood,  Bia  unitj,  the  SaYlour  and  tbe  scheme  of  salyation, 

the  fiible  and  its  teMhings,  t^  rules  followed  by  conTerts,  the  things 

£«faidds%  md  the  faappiaeet.  oC  balilmBi  ;  sad  giirast  ft  poiieBAil  SKhor- 

tstioQ  to  repentance.    It  seema  to  ns  jast  the  tract  that  ought  to  be  db- 

trUmted  at  aU  tha  ezaixunationa  thmoghout  tha  emfire."    Nine  thousand 

oopiflB^at  leasts  of  thialiUb  hook  wtrsgivaaawagr  ^  tliA  Bsoheloi^sAA 
douhtes  it  has  been  read  by  thoosands. 

Nniety-fiYO  x>ersons  haye  been  admitted  into  the  church  in  oonneotioa 

with  our  MisaioB  in  this  region  during  the  jaar* 

n.— Jlthtfommtnljf  for  Ctntral  Sfritju 

QN  soothar  psga  we  aanonnoe  the  departure  for  Zanzibar^  en  rmU^  for 
Central  Africa^  of  the  Boy.  A*  J.  Wookst^  appointed  to  Ujiji^  the 
Bar.  J)ayu>  Wuxiahs  to  XJbambo^  and  Dx.  W.  S.  Palmbb  to  UauHA.  At 
ft  Board  Mfieting  held  at  the  Mission  House  oa  the  12ih  of  April,  tha 
Mooday  previoua  to  their  embarkation,  the  Directors  took  formal  leave  of 
these  brethren*  Tha  chair  was  occupied  by  S.  R.  Soott,  Esq.  After  a 
hymn  had  been  sung,  the  Bey.  Robbbt  Robinson  read  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev«  S.  Hjbbditos.  The  Rev.  J.  0. 
WiumsousB  introduced  tha  missionaries  to  the  meeting,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  WooKjKT  responded  on  behalf  of  himself  and  colleagues.  Another  hymn 
hating  been  sung,  tha  Rev.  T.  Qiufujash  delivered  a  parting  address.  A 
Tsledictoiy  prayer  waa.  then,  offered  by  the  Rev.  W,  SpsNSLav,  in  which 
the  brethren  were  commended  to  the  Divine  care  and  guidance.  The 
Ben  E,  H.  Jonbs  dosed  the  meeting  with  peayer.  The  missionary 
party  embarked  on  board  tha  British  India  steamer  Canara  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  Friday,  April  16th*  In  addition  to  their  out- 
fit thqr  carry  with  them  sufficient  stores  for  their  personal  use  and  for 
that  ot  tha  mission.  In  psaviding  tha  naoassaiy  supplies  much  practical 
agnapaUky  haa  been  evinoed  by  tha  Sooiaty'a  frieads.  The  Diraatavs 
voold  specially  acknowledge  tiie  kindness  of  Messrs.  Suttok  &  Sons,  of 
Besdmg^  who,  for  a  third  time,  have  forwarded  gratuitously  a  well-selected 
pModi  of  seeds;  of  Miss  BAxraa*  of  Dundee,  who  has  provided  a 
■mail  frinti»9  pimi;  and  of  tha  Rsliaipcs  TaAOi?  Sooutt,  by  whom 
a  Ifteiai  grant  of  priafting  paper  haa  been  made.  Tha  following 
hearty  worda  firom  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Wbttb,  M.A.,  enhance  greatly  the  value 
of  tha  vote : — **  It  ia  the  first  application  of  the  kind  which  haa  come  to 
OS  tem  Ganlxal  A&i(»k  I  x»m»wim  whan  your  expedition  fint  stardad 
hwiiateaatodt<mrCaniBiifctfle  was^agidhaw  thy  eiprewied  Ae  hope  that 
they  might  saonW  called  upoft  to  co^powtat'* 
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in.— Smoatt  |slanbs — Ctttoila. 

TUTTJILA  is  an  islaiid  of  the  South  Pacific  It  forms  one  of  the  Samoan  group, 
and  is  situated  in  S.  lat.  14°  SO',  W.  long.  170"  41'.  It  is  sereoteen  miles  in 
length  and  five  miles  in  breadth,  and  attains  an  eleyation  in  its  loftiest  peak  of 
2,327  feet.  Its  area  oovers  240  square  miles,  and  its  numerous  Tillages  contain  a 
population  of  4,000.  On  its  south  side  is  a  good  port  called  Pango-Pango.  llie 
(Gospel  was  first  proclaimed  in  this  group  in  1830  by  the  late  Bevs.  John  Wtluam 
and  Chahlss  Babff,  and  Tutuila  has  for  many  years  formed  the  sphere  of  labour  of 
one  or  more  of  the  Society's  missionaries,  assisted  by  native  preacheis.  Pieaent 
missionary — Bev.  Chablbs  Puillifs. 

Scaroely  two  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips  landed  in 
their  island  home.  In  the  absence  of  any  European  colleague  or  adviser, 
our  brother  was  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  mission  life,  its  claims 
and  its  difficulties.  Other  circumstances  concurred  to  render  the  earUer 
months  of  his  residence  unusually  trying.  Since  the  departure  of  the 
Rev.  Gborgb  Pratt,  some  three  years  previouslyi  the  emissaries  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  party  had  become  increasingly  active  in  their  endeavoun 
to  alienate  our  converts  from  the  Protestant  faith.  A  still  greater  obstacle 
was  found  in  the  civil  war  of  which  in  late  years  Samoa  has,  unhappily, 
been  the  theatre.  Recognising,  however,  the  fiEU$t  that,  preliminary  to 
successful  effort  of  any  kind  among  the  people,  a  knowledge  of  their 
language  was  indispensable,  Mr.  Phillips  at  once  set  himself  to  its  study, 
and  within  three  months  he  was  able  to  deliver  his  first  sermon  in  Samoan. 
KeTiowing  this  period,  he  writes :  **  If  the  future  should  only  bring  the 
same  measure  of  joy  as  the  past,  in  the  work  God  has  given  us  to  do,  we 
look  forward  to  it  with  inexpressible  pleasure,  and,  as  in  the  past,  shall 
ever  bless  God  for  the  privilege  of  labouring  among  this  people."  Paasmg 
to  public  questions,  he  observes : — 

'^  Politically,  all  Samoa,  except  Manua,  has  been  suffering  from  the  disease  so 
long  prevalent  in  England,  which  may  be  called  the  chronic  fighting  fever. 
Anti^nistic  parties  have  long  been  eager  to  clutch  each  other's  throats,  and, 
from  all  accounts,  are  doing  so  now  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Upoln.  Shortly 
before  our  arrival  a  very  severe  conflict  had  been  waged  in  Tutuila,  and  the 
defeated  party,  about  four  hundred  altogether,  sent  down  as  war  prisoners  to 
Upolu.  There  they  were  when  we  arrived ;  but  the  spirit  which  the  strife  had 
engendered  remained,  and  the  desire  to  renew  the  contest  was  manifested  by 
many  at  every  discussion  to  bring  the  exiles  home  till  some  four  months  ago, 
when,  after  a  year's  absence,  the  conquered  party  were  permitted  to  retom  to 
their  desolated  homes.  They  arrived  in  Bhout  forty  native  boats,  and  a  very  pretty 
sight  it  was  to  see  them  coming  in.  On  their  arrival  a  large  feast  of  welcome 
was  at  once  prepared,  but  the  festival  of  joy  narrowly  escaped  being  turned  into 
a  war  camp.  The  exiles  came  to  the  feast^with  loaded  guns,  and  such  was  the 
excitement  that  my  teachers  requested  me  to  interfere.    Judging  it  wise  to  be  at 
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hand,  with  Mrs.  Phillips  and  child,  I  went  and  sat  there  till  evening,  when  I 
conaideied  all  danger  was  passed  away.  Since  then  approaches  to  an  outbreak 
Lave  been  frequent,  but^  fortunately,  thus  for,  in  the  providence  of  Qod,  averted." 

Writing  again,  at  an  interval  of  three  months,  the  missionary  was  able 
to  report  more  hopefully  with  referenoe  to  the  politioal  outlook : — 

"I  had  only  just  finished  my  June  letter  when  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
they  were  preparing  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  island  for  immediate  war. 
Feeling  that  such  an  event  must  have  a  most  disastrous  influence  upon  the 
fature  of  my  work,  I  bent  all  my  energies  to  try  and  prevent  it.  I  consulted 
Hret  with  the  chiefs  on  the  Government  side,  and  got  permission  to  go,  and  a  letter 
from  them  to  take  with  me,  to  the  chief  of  Pangopango.  The  cause  was  this : 
Mutual  hatred  of  long  standing  had  been  gradually  increasing  for  some  months. 
After  the  late  war,  just  before  my  arrival  here,  the  defeated  party  had  been  sent 
toUpolu  and  kept  there  for  a  year  as  war  prisoners.  In  February  last  they 
wtumed,  but  did  not  meet  with  that  reception  they  deemed  they  had  a  right  to 
ilenumd.  They  returned  to  their  desolated  villages,  but  every  time  a  party  from 
Leone  visited  them  they  were  insulted  or  assaulted  by  the  returned  war  prisoners. 
This  famied  the  flame  afresh,  and  was  rapidly  preparing  for  a  serious  outbreak. 
It  was  to  prevent  this  I  paid  my  visit  to  the  Pangopango  chief.  We  had  a  long 
d&d  very  earnest  talk  on  the  matter,  and  in  the  end  he  promised  at  once  to  call  a 
meeting  and  put  a  stop  to  these  dangerous  practices.  Tlus  was  successfully  done, 
^  became  the  first  step  towards  ^peace  with  horumrJ  Of  course  the  native 
'Jingoes'  did  not  like  it,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  Government  could  see 
its  way  to  proffer  a  public  reconciliation.  Negotiations  were  frequently  in  danger 
of  being  wrecked ;  and  by  constant  visits,  first  to  one  party  and  then  the  other,  I 
^  to  continually  urge  them  to  abandon  all  mutual  feuds  and  hatreds,  and  begin 
to  cultivate  and  try  to  propagate  that  peace  and  good- will  the  diffusion  of  which 
is  the  object  of  Christ's  mission  to  the  world.  Happily,  on  the  24th  of  August 
the  reconciliation  was  publicly  effected  amid  great  feasting  and  rejoicing.  Happy, 
indeed,  was  the  following  Sabbath,  when  I  urged  the  immense  congregation  to 
complete  the  good  work  b^xm  by  a  reconciliation  with  Qod  ! " 

Referring  to  social  and  religious  questions,  Mr.  Phillips  is  impressed 
with  the  need  of  a  l^ally  constituted  court  of  appeal,  the  absence  of 
which  has  led  to  acts  of  personal  revenge  and  wrong-doing.  He  deplores 
the  low  standard  of  spiritual  life  in  the  Church,  and  the  limited  amount  of 
Biblical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  people  generally.    He  adds  : — 

''These  fieu^ts  may  picture  the  work  here  a  little  darkly  ;  still  it  has  a  bright 
Wkground,  which  appears  all  the  brighter,  perchance,  on  account  of  the  dark 
ihadows  which  cross  it.  Earnest,  constant  work  will  not  be  in  vain ;  the  seed 
being  sown  shall  in  due  time  bring  forth  a  plenteous  harvest 

''A  few  encouraging  features  I  wish  now  to  mention.  First  is  the  growing 
desire  of  the  chiefs  to  govern  well  and  make  laws  for  the  well-being  of  the  people. 
Happily,  I  entirely  possess  their  confidence,  and  any  suggestions  I  may  make  are 
always  attentively  listened  to.  They  have,  e.^.,  abolished  the  night-dances-r-that 
froitfol  source  of  vice  in  Samoa.  Then,  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  sell 
izUocicating  drinks  by  foreigners  or  natives,  it  will  be  at  once  prohibited.    They 
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liaTe  also  pioraiaed  m  fdtare  to  comnieiLce  thetr  pablic  meetuigB  witb  pnjer, 
which,  I  think^  will  hxip  much  to  infose  a  leligiotu  spirit  among  the  people. 
Second.  Tnrmng  to  tifie  recocd  of  chmch  life,  an  earnest  woik  is,  I  tiunk,  going 

on.  I  have  only  tbe  conplote  leoQid  of  the  chnich  ift  thia  viUage  (I^QM 
think  I  can  say,  *Ex  uno  d%$Qt  amnesj  The  nnmber  of  membezs  in  this  chuick 
on  my  arrival  was  only  thirty^three.  Since  then  we  have  added  eighteen,  who 
have  completed  their  probation  as  candidatesi  and  have  forty  waiting  for  admis- 
sion now.  Then  I  have  tried  to  get  many  to  work  fbr  Christ  in  various  vsys 
who  were  doing  nothing  fiir  Him  before.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  have  only 
one  service  for  children  on  the  Sabbath,  but  now  two  are  held,  and  many  of  the 
members  go  to  teach  the  chUdren.  To  make  them  feel  tihe  importance  of 
Christian  service^  and  to  draw  forl^  their  energies  in  that  respect  in  Ifte  fiitore^ 
is  to  answer  a  very  interesting  problem  of  dmrch  life. 

^Deficiency  of  native  teachen  has  been  a  serious  difficulty,  and  added  bij^elj 
to  my  labours  during  the  past  year.  Happily,  I  have  hopes  of  fljpeedy  remfinte- 
ments.  To  care  efficiently  for  6,000  people,  both  spiritually  and  medically,  need 
leave  no  idle  hours,  and  few  have  fallen  to  my  lot  in  the  past,  and  fewer  still 
I  hope  for  in  the  ftiture.  On  Sundays  I  have  generally  prmched  twice  or  three 
times,  and  held  a  class  for  candidates  for  church  fellowship.  Three  days  a-week 
I  have  classes  for  students  preparing  for  Malua ;  two  or  three  public  serrices ; 
medicine  twice  every  day ;  monthly  meetings  fbr  prayer  and  deliberatian  vrith 
my  teachers,  and  vints  to  various  villages  during  the  week  to  regulate  the  wodc 
and  see  that  all  is  going  on  welL  Thus  a  busy  life  is  easily  mapped  out;  jet  I 
can  conceive  of  no  happier  one." 

MOTWrrHSTANDINO  much  that  ia  depresaing  in  conneotion  with  the 
diaaatroua  war  whioh  followed  the  outbreak  of  certain  native  trihe* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beehuaaalaod  in  the  vfrmg  qC  1878»  tka  ie> 
oxganiaatioa  of  the  native  churohea  has  shown,  on  the  one  hand,  the  aevere 
triak  to  whioh  many  of  our  ohoxoh  memben  were  ezpoaed;  whil%  on  ihe 
other,  it  has  brought  to  light  inataneea  of  ateadfeatneaa  and  forbeaianM 
a&rding  oonoluaive  evidenoe  thaA  the  Gospel  has  xiot  beea  pKesohed  te 
them  in  vain.  During  the  disturbaiioesy  Kurunan  and  its  neighboiuhood 
foraied  a  sallying  point  and  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  natives  genenJltyy 
mainly  on  aooout  of  the  peonmiitj  of  the  staUoa  ta  the  seat  of  nei^,  and 
of  the  coofidenoe  whieh  is  reposed  by  all  elaeses  in  the  nissioaaEiae  ead 
others  residing  there.  The  war  having  been  brought  to  an  end,  tte  people 
oonuneofled  pr^emtloos  for  returning  to  their  reapeotive  places  of  abode. 
Thia  afforded  a^  fimroiinble  Qgiportnni^  to  the  missionazy  in  ehaiga  eC  the 
ehoroh  at  KwoMaa  to  iaatitutiBg  earafiil  inqniqr  iato  fh0  Ohwrttsn 
character  and  eMiie  of  many  who  would  sooft  be  beyond  the  lama  sf  kii 
personal  mffuence.    In  August  last  the  Bev.  X.  HEsckenaie  writes :«— 
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"I  aimoimced  horn  the  pulpit  that  I  would  devote  a  certaizi  portion  of  one  dajr 

in  the  week  to  meet  with  any  refugee  church  members  who  might  ymh  to  speak 

to  me.    Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  seen  and  examined  over  X60  people  un- 

cozmected  with  the  home  church  of  Kuruman*    Of  these  I  have  received  back 

into  the  church  117  people,  several  of  whom  have  already  removed  to  Qriqualand 

and  elsewhere,  with  their  certificate  of  church  membership  in  their  possession. 

Of  the  remaining  number  there  are  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  aggressive 

wai&ie,  and  among  them,  I  am  sony  to  say,  there  are  four  deacons,  or.  teachers^. 

whose  conduct  has  been  highly  unsatisfactory.    Two  have  been  engaged  in  open 

war&re  of  an  aggressive  nature,  one  having  been  persuaded  to  join  in  an  attack 

on  Campbell ;  the  other  to  join  a  similar  atta^  on  Gri^ua  Town.    The  latter 

dtacon  had  all  but  succeeded  in  re-entering  the  church,  through  deception,  he 

hawBg  striven  to  keep  it  secret  that  he  had  been  one  of  this  war  party.    Whilst 

keepmg  back  such  men — over  whom  the  old  cattle-lifting  spirit  had  got  the 

mastery — I  have  endeavoured  to  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  would  not  lead  them  to  be 

unduly  discouraged.    And  I  am  happy  to  say  that  all  who  have  called  upon  me,. 

and  who  are  still  under  discipline  for  the  part  they  have  taken  in  the  breach  of 

at  least  the  sixth  and  the  eighth  commandments,  show  some  symptoms  of  shame, 

mi  some  of  them,  I  trust,  of  repentance,  for  what  they  have  done. 

^  Several  admirable  cases  of  steadfastness  came  to  my  knowledge  during  these 
exanuEotions,  in  which  Christian  men  had  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  war 
pivty.  Others  bad  been  simply  bewildered ;  others  saw  what  was  coming,  but 
Tere  weak  and  Half-hearted  ;  others,  again,  actually  used  their  influence  in  the 
viong  direction.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  village  of  Hamohara,  with  its 
teacher  from  the  Institution,  on  a  small  scale,  like  Kuruman  itself — a  place  of 
Kfttge  for  Europeans  as  well  as  for  well-disposed  natives.  When  teacher  and 
people  eventually  left  Hamohara  it  was  for  fear  of  the  war  party  among  their  own 
people,  and  they  came  as  a  body  and  settled  down  in  our  neighbourhood  here." 

Another  iastanoe  adduced  by  Mr.  MackesKio,  tbftk  of  a  young  native 
chief  whose  foes  were  those  of  his  own  household,  reveals  ^natiments  of 
Ugh  pnacipla  and  generosity  rare  eyeu  in  Chnstiaa  laada.  The  eyents 
oocomd  la  the  year  1878  : — 

"The  village  of  Tlose  lies  some  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south-south-west  of 
Konmian.  Presided  over  by  old  Molete,  the  chie^  and  his  son,  Holele,  this 
village  was  for  some  time  untainted  by  the  war  spirit..  Here  great  kindness  was 
^own  to  forlorn  Europeans  who  had  escaped  from  the  murderers  at  DanieFs 
KoiL  Wagons  were  sent  for  survivors  and  for  their  property  ;  clothing  and  food 
were  given  to  the  destitute  Europeans  by  Holele,  who  did  his  beat  for  them. 
Bothy-and-by  some  of  the  murderers  themselves  approached  the  town.  Griquas 
fleeing  from  the  European  forces  silso  crept  in.  There  was  no  lack  of  beef  at  the 
encampments  of  these  strangers.  They  rode  beautiful  horses,  and  it  was  well 
iiBdentood  that  horses  and  cattie  were  the  property  of  the  white  people.  Holele 
piotested ;  old  Molete  spoke  sharply ;  and  soon  these  people  would  have  had  to  seek 
other  quarters.  But  fresh  arrivals  took  place,  and  among  them  one  of  our  native 
teacheis — an  old  man — along  with  another  friend  of  Molete.  Holele  now  found 
lunuelf  alone  in  his  own  town.  His  father  and  his  own  brothers  went  over  to 
the  wax  parfy,  and  soon  the  attack  on  CampbeU  was  organised,  and  those  engaged 
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in  it  took  their  departure  from  Tlose,  in  spite  of  Holele's  efforts  to  the  contrary. 
This  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  father  Holele  attributed  to  the  evil  counsels 
of  a  man  called  Likatshwe  and  our  native  teacher,  Jonathan,  ail  the  young  men 
of  whose  femiily  joined  the  attack  on  Campbell.    On  his  first  arrival  here  Holele 
gave  me  an  account  of  his  difficulties,  and  how  he  had  left  his  own.  kith  and  kin 
and  had  proceeded  to  Hamohara  rather  than  be  mixed  up  with  the  cattle-lifting, 
&c.    He  also  expressed  his  great  disappointment  at  the  kind  of  influence  which 
Jonathan  and  the  other  man  had  had  on  his  farther.    Time  passed  on  ;  the  cattle- 
lifters  fell  in  the  several  engagements,  or,  giving  themselves  up,  were  fined  or 
imprisoned,  or  otherwise  punished  ;  and  intimation  was  given  that  the  refugee 
Christians  who  wished  to  be  recognised  as  church  members  must  call  on  the 
missionary,  and  explain  to  him  their  history  during  the  past  few  months.   Among 
the  rest  came  Jonathan,  who  was  confronted  with  the  facts  which  I  had  learned, 
but  without  mentioning  the  source  of  my  information.    At  first  he  demurred  to 
the  truth  of  the  report  which  I  had  heard,  but  afterwards  admitted  his  great 
shortcoming  as  a  Christian  teacher  at  such  a  juncture.    He  said  he  saw  now  that 
he  might  have  done  much  better.    I  was  amused,  and  gratified  also,  to  see  the 
well-disposed  Holele  make  his  appearance  one  day,  desiring  a  private  interview, 
which  I  granted  at  once.    '  About  Jonathan,  sir  ;  I  have  come  to  say  that  I  hope 
you  won't  think  too  hardly  of  old  Jonathan.    My  father  and  brothers  were  greatly 
to  blame ;  I  don't  know  what  possessed  every  body  at  that  time ;  but  I  hope,  sir, 
you  won't  think  too  hardly  of  old  Jonathan.'    I  went  over  the  evenU  whidi  bail 
transpired,  and  asked  if  these  things  had  taken  place.    '  Yes  ;  they  were  all  tnie.' 
'  Then,'  I  said, '  kindness  to  Jonathan  must  teach  him  first  what  harm  he  has 
xlone  before  we  again  receive  him  among  our  number.' " 

In  the  summer  of  last  year  Mr.  Mackenzie  paid  a  yisit  to  Griqua  Towk 
with  a  twofold  object — that  of  completing  the  work  of  re-organisatioD,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  inquiring  into  certain  changes  which  had  been  brought 
by  some  of  the  church  members  against  the  native  teacher  there. 

"  Having,"  he  writes,  "  heard  all  that  they  had  got  to  say  against  one  another, 
and  seeing  that  there  was  more  ill-feeling  than  wrong-doin'?,  I  reached  down  the 
large  Dutch  Bible  from  the  pulpit,  and  read  to  them  the  text, '  and  forgive  us  oar 
trespasses,'  &c.  This  had  the  desijed  impression ;  the  idea  was  startling  that  if 
they  were  living  unforgivingly  they  themselves  were  not  forgiven  of  God.  At 
length  all  had  spoken  in  a  friendly  way  except  Sepego  and  the  woman  who  was 
his  chief  accuser — ^his  chief  helper,  as  she  called  herself.  I  read  the  verse  again. 
The  woman  said  she  would  go  home  and  think  of  it  Jan  Sepego  was  silent. 
Their  hearts  were  sore,  having  spoken  much  against  one  another.  I  asked  how 
.they  proposed  to  live  for  any  length  of  time  not  forgiving  one  another.  Both  rose, 
.as  of  one  accord ;  a  good  expression  came  into  their  faces,  and  they  shook  hands 
over  the  past  I  told  them,  there  assembled  as  a  church,  that  I  had  found  things 
in  such  a  state  that  I  did  not  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  administer  to  them  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  occasion  of  that  visit,  but  that  I  should 
endeavour  to  return  in  say  three  months,  and  that  then,  if  I  found  they  were  Htill 
living  in  love  and  good  works,  I  should  have  pleasure  in  calling  them  together  to 
commemorate  their  Saviour's  death." 
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v.— Itoles  of  t\t  glontji  anb  (^^ixiuU. 


1.  DEPARTURES. 

The  Revs.  A.  J.  Wookky  and  David  Williams,  with  Mr.  Walter  S.  PalmeBi 
LUCSJ.,  proceeding  to  Central  Africa,  embarked  for  Zanzibar  per  steamer 
Canara,  April  16tli. 

2.  DEDICATION  SERVICE. 

A  most  interesting  service  was  held  at  York  Street  Church,  Dublin,  on  April 
Sth,  in  connection  with  the  departure  of  Mr.  Walter  S.  Palmer,  L.R.C.S.I.,&c.,  as 
medical  missionary  to  the  Society's  mission  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  Central  Africa. 
Mach  interest  was  felt  in  the  engagements,  and  many  sections  of  the  Church  were 
repreaented  in  the  congregation.  Mr.  Palmer  being  a  well-known  member  of  the 
Dublin  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  numbers  nearly  900  members 
and  associates,  a  laige  number  of  young  men  were  present.  The  Rev.  James 
Stevenson  (United  Presbyterian)  opened  the  service  by  reading  and  ofiFering 
prayer ;  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson,  M.A.  (Presbyterian),  gave  an  address 
on  the  claims  of  foreign  missions ;  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Jones  (Deputation  Secretary  of 
tbe  Society)  gave  an  account  of  the  Central  African  missions ;  the  Rev.  W.  Guard 
Pric«  (Wesleyan)  offered  the  dedication  prayer ;  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee  (Mr. 
Palmer's  pastor)  gave  the  charge ;  and  the  Rev.  G.  A.  P.  Arbuthnot  (Episcopalian) 
dosed  the  service  with  prayer  and  the  Benediction. 

3.  ORDINATION. 

At  Capel  Maen,  Gwynfe,  on  the  9th  of  April,  Mr.  David  Williams,  of  Car- 
marthen  and  Western  Colleges,  was  ordained  as  a  missionary  to  Central  Africa. 
The  Revs.  W.  Thomas,  Gwynfe  ;  J.  Thomas,  T.  Davies,  and  T.  Johns,  Llatielly  ; 
Prof.  Jones,  Cajmarthen ;  D.  C.  Jones,  Abergwili ;  W.  Davies,  Bethlehem,  and 
others  took  part  in  the  services,  which  were  very  impressive. 

4.  IN  MEMORIAM. 

Rev.  J.  CocKiN,  op  Hope  Fountain. 

Among  the  missionaries  sent  forth  by  the  Society  in  recent  years  few  have  left 
England  under  auspices  more  hopeful  and  encouraging  than  Joseph  Cogkin, 
whose  death  on  the  3rd  of  February  last  it  is  now  our  painful  duty  to  announce. 
Possessing,  with  an  apparently  sound  constitution,  a  vigorous  frame  and  command- 
ii^  presence,  added  to  an  ardent,  not  to  say  impulsive,  temperament,  and  withal 
thoroughly  imbued  by  the  missionary  spirit,  he  appeared  singularly  fitted  both 
^7  nature  and  grace  to  become  a  pioneer  in  some  dark  and  unexplored  region  of 
heathendom.  He  cheerfully  accepted  an  appointment  to  Hope  Fountain, 
Matebele  coxmtry,  and  in  prosecuting  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh  became  for  a 
^ond  time  associated  with  his  friend  and  former  fellow-student  at  Cheshunt,  the 
^te  Rev.  A.  W.  Dodgbhun,  whose  early  death  in  Central  Africa  will  be  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  our  readers.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1877,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cockin 
^ed  for  Cape  Town  in  the  steamer  Teuton^  in  which  vessel  Mr.  Dodgshun  was 
ak>  passenger  on  his  way  to  Zanzibar.  After  a  long  and  toilsome  journey  Mr. 
^^'ockm  reached  Shoshonq  in  October,  but  it  was  not  until  May,  1878,  that  he 
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took  up  hiB  residence  at  Hope  Fountain.  Here  he  found  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  best  enei^es,  the  difficulties  and  diaooongements  which  he 
encountered  only  furnishing  an  additional  stimulus  to  prayerful  and  perseveiing 
labour.  In  a  letter  dated  November  last^  he  observes  :  "  Would  that  I  could 
wxite  glowing  accounts  of  work  here  S  Alaal  I  cannot;.  AU  lean  speak  of  is 
steady  work  and  a  constant  upholding  of  the  Cxoas  befose  the  peojriie."  On  the 
29th  of  January  in  the  present  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cockin  arxlvod  at  Sbqshohg 
on  a  visit  to  the  Kev.  J.  D.  Hbfbubn.  Our  brother  had  been  suffering  from  a 
slight  fit  of  ague  the  evening  before,  but  appeared  hearty  and  cheerfoL  The  next 
day,  Friday,  he  had  another  attack,  but  rallied  on  the  Saturday.  "  That  morn- 
ing," writes  Mrs.  Hepburn, ''he  attended  the  church  members' prayer-meeting, 
where  he  was  almost  breaking  down  with  emotion  during,  the  singing  of  a  hynm> 
wedded  to  a  grand  and  heart-stirring  tune  which  is  sung  at  the  close  of  all  our 
native  services  here.  The  contrast  between  the  q^irituaT^mosphere  hezB  and  the 
deadness  pervading  Matebele  land  was  too  much,  and  he  wept  as  he  felt  the  gieat 
blessing  flooding  in  upon  his  spirit.  When  the  hymn  was  simg  I  was  forced  to 
stand  still  to  listen,  it  sounded  so  hearty,  and  Mr.  Cockux's  deep  tenor  voice  was 
so  distinctly  heard  all  through.  Little  did  I  think  at  the  moment  that  on  the 
third  day  from  that  Saturday  morning  his  strong,  manly  voice  would  be  for  ever 
silenced  here^  but  raised  in  the  triumphant  song  of  the  redeemed  in  glory. 
On  Sunday  he  was  very  ilL  Monday  morning  he  seemed  much  better.  On 
Monday  night  a  change  for  the  worse  set  in,  and  he  rapidly  sank  from  that  time 
imtil  Tuesday  afternoon  at  five  o'clock,  when  he  quietly  passed  away  as  peace- 
fully  as  a  babe  falling  asleep.  Poor  Mrs.  Cockin  and  her  little  fatherless  child ! 
She  bears  the  blow  bravely  and  in  a  truly  Christian  manner."  In  the  last  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Mission  House,  our  departed  brothecthos  reto  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Dodgshun  : — *'  At  Cheshunt  we  wexe  compaiiions.  To  him  more 
than  to  any  other  I  confided  my  hopes  and  plan%  and  we  were  united  in  studies^ 
both  private  and  evangelistic.  In  Edinburgh  our  intimacy  became  closer,  and 
towards  its  close  events  drew  us  far  nearer  to  each  other  ^an  brothers  nsnally 
come.  I  saw  his  inmost  life.  I  might  almost  say  that  we  were  tc^ther  night 
and  day."  Both  of  these  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  one  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  the 
other  only  twenty-seven,  have  thus  early  been  called  to  put  off  the  armour. 
"  Lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided*" 


Rbv.  a.  Van  Bootbn,  ov  Tidkajszov. 

In  October,  1849,  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  ordained  as  a  native  missioiiar^ 
at  TipuANTON,  a  branch  of  the  Eat  River  settlement,  by  the  late  Bev.  J.  J* 
Freekan^  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  Cape.  Colouy.  He  remained  v 
its  pastor  when,  in  1855,  the  church  at  TiDMAim>ir  became  self-supporting  a&^ 
independent  of  the  Society's  funds.  Mr.  Vax  Bqotun  was  **  a  good  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ;"  and  his  devoted  and  efficient  labours  have  been  ^^eatly  blessed. 
Latterly  he  had  been  suffering  fbom  bodily  infirmities^  which  led  hihi  earlj  in 
the  present  year  to  seek  rest  and  change ;  and^  after  undergoing  a  suzgical  operB- 
tion  at  Port  Elizabeth,  he  died  in  that  town  on  the  Tth  of  BCarch,  in  Hn^  sucty- 
cighth  year  of  his  age.  His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by  the  native  ehmch  owr 
which  he  had  so  long  presided,  and  by  the  colonial  community  generally. 
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5.  CENTRAL  AFRICAN  JOURNALS. 
The  edition  of  the  pamphlet,  with  map,  issued  in  March,  1879,  and  entitled 
'^  The  Misaioa  in  Central  Africa,  from  the  Letters  and  Joomak  of  the  RevH. 
J.  B.  Thomson  and  A.  W.  Dodgshun  and  Messrs.  E.  C.  Hore  and  "W.  Hutley," 
being  (juite  exhausted,  the  Directors  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  friends  who 
may  be  in  possession  of  copies  for  which  they  have  no  farther  use  will  return 
them  to  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Whitehousb,  Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street,  London,  E.C. 

6.  THE  "JOHN  WILLIAMS." 
It  is  with  mach  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  announce  the  safe  return  of  the 
Jokn  WiUiams  to  the  port  of  Sydney.  She  arrived  on  the  4th  of  January, 
having  on  board  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  A.  and  Mrs.  Turner  of  Samoa,  and  the  Rev. 
F.  E.  and  Mrs.  Lawes  of  NniE,  with  their  respective  families.  The  vessel  is  in 
good  order,  the  boats  having  suffered  most  during  her  nine  months*  voyage. 

7.  MADAQA3CAR-THE  PRIME  MINISTERS  SON. 
In  our  number  for  January,  1879,  we  announced  the  return  to  Madagascar  of 
KiFENosLiNA^  the  son  of  his  Excellency  Rainilaiarivony,  the  Prime  Minister, 
afler  having  received  in  this  country  the  advantages  of  an  English  education. 
In  a  recent  letter  the  Rev.  B.  Brioos  writes  from  the  capital : — *'  On  the  Idth  of 
December  Rapenoelina  was  publicly  received  by  the  Queen.  His  reception  has 
Wn  delayed  untU  now  on  accoimt  of  the  weak  state  of  his  health.  We  are 
happy  to  say  that  his  health  is  very  much  improved.  At  the  request  of  the 
Prime  Minister  a  few  of  us  accompanied  Rapenoelina  to  the  Palace  and  witnessed 
liis  reception  by  the  Queen,  which  was  attended  by  more  than  the  usual  honours, 
and  proved  the  interest  which  both  the  Queen  and  Prime  Minister  have  taken 
in  him,  and  their  deep  thankfulness  for  his  restored  health.  After  the  usual 
fomialities  we  adjourned  to  the  room  in  the  Palace  where  religious  worship  is 
Mnally  conducted,  and  a  short  thanksgiving  service  was  held,  most  of  the  chief 
officers  being  present,  and  all  seeming  pleased  and  thankful  that  the  young  man's 
We  had  been  spared  and  his  health  so  far  restored.  The  Queen  and  Prime 
Minister  requested  ns  to  communicate  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  Directors  for 
the  care  they  took  of  Rapenoelina  during  his  residence  in  England,  and  for 
their  kind  attention  in  providing  for  his  comfort  on  his  return  to  Madagascar." 

8.  UJIJI— DEATH  OF  THE  ABB^  DEBAIZE. 
On  the  12th  of  December  last,  the  AsBig  Dsbaize,  a  French  explorer  visiting 
the  hke  region  of  Central  Africa,  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  in  the  Society's  mission- 
hoase  at  Ujiji.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Directors  have  received  the 
following  despatch  from  Sir  Juliah'  Paunoepotb,  which  they  venture  to  quote  as 
illnsttating  the  indirect  benefits  resulting  from  the  missionary  enterprise  : — 

"  Foreign  Office,  March  27,  1880. 

"  Sm, — I  am  directed  by  the  Mabquis  of  Salisbury  to  acquaint  you,  for  the 
infofTzoation  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  for  communication  to  its 
membeia  at  Ujiji,  that  her  Majesty's  ambassador  at  Paris  has  received  a  note  from 
the  French  Mimster  for  Foreign  Affairs,  requesting  that  the  expression  of  the 
^trtnde  of  the  French  Government  for  the  assistance  given  to  the  late  Abid^ 
I)bbaize  at  the  London  Missionary  Society's  station  at  Ujiji  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  members  of  that  Society. — I  am,  &c,  &c.,  &c. 

(Signed)  '<  Julian  Paunciupots. 

"The  Secretary,  London  Missionary  Society." 
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VI.— Jnralrersarj  Btx)mtB  in  Pag,  isso. 


The  Directors  invite  the  attention  op  the  friends  op  the  Society  to 
the  following  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  anniversary:— 

SERMONS  TO  BE  PREACHED  ON  LOED'SiDAY,  MAY  9tf,  &c. 


PLACE. 

MORNING. 

EVENING. 

Abnet  Chapel 

Rev.  W.  Spensley.        Ri 

:v.  W.  Spensley. 

Acton 

„    B.  W.  Lloyd.             , 

,    B.  W.  TiLOYD, 

A  DELPHI  Ch.,  Hackney-road 

„   A.  A.  Ramsey.           , 

,    A.  T.  Savtllb, 

Albany  Boad    .    .    •    •    . 

„   R.  Wearmouth.        , 

,   R.  Wearmouth. 

AlTERLKY 

„   H.  Tarrant.              , 

,   J.  Sidney  Hall. 

Balham  (May  2) 

Barbican  CH.,NewNortih-rd. 

„   J.  Hewlett,  b.a.       , 

,   J.  Hewlett,  B.A. 

„   Adam  Scott.              , 

,   Adam  Scott. 

Battersea  Cong.  Church. 

„   March  Timson.        , 

,   W.  Place. 

Bayswater,  Craven-hill  Ch. 

f,   A.  McMillan.           , 

,  W.P.Clarksoh,ba. 

Bayswater,  Lancaster-road 

„    J.  S.  Russell,  m.a.    , 

,  S.  J.Whitmeb,f.b.o.8 

Beceenham 

„    A  Clare.                 , 

,  R.  J.  Rargest. 

Beckenham-road  .    .    •    . 

„   R.  J.  Sargent.          , 

,   A.  Clark. 

Bedford  Chapel    .    .    .    . 

„    A.  NORRIB.                        , 

,  A.F.J0SCELYVE,BJL 

Belvedere    •••••• 

J,     J.  TWIDALE.                     » 

,   J.  Twidale. 

Bethnal  Green     .    .    •    . 

„    E.  Simon.                   , 

,   J.  H.  Snell. 

Bishopsgate  Chapel  .    •    . 

„   G.  Williams.            , 

,   C.  Illinowobth. 

Blackheath 

„     H.  BATOHEIiOR.              , 

,   S.  MoFarlans. 

BfiENTFORD 

„   J.  F.  Gannaway.       , 

,   J.  P.  Gannaway. 

Brighton,  Union  Chapel  . 

„     ii.J.ROBJOHNB,B.A«      , 

,    H.J.R0BJ0HNfl,BX 

Brixton-road 

„    T.  G.  Horton.           , 

,   H.  Tarrant. 

Bromley,  Kent 

»,   R.  Best.                  . , 

»   R.  Best. 

Bromley,  Middlesex   .    .    . 

„    W.  Edwards.            , 

,  D.  Alexandjsk. 

BuoKHURST  Hill    .    .    .    . 

„   £.  MnxER,  b.a.         , 

,   £.  Miller,  b.a. 

Oamberwell 

„  C.  Chapman,  m.a.       , 

,    Caleb  Scott,  LL3. 

Camberwell  New-road.    . 

„   J.  Llewelyn.            , 

,  J.  Llewelyn. 

Cambridge  Heath      .    .    . 

„   W.  Marshall.          , 

,   W.Marshall. 

Caterhak 

„   J.  YoNGE.      [m.a.    , 

,    J.  YONGE.        [M.A. 

Chelmsford 

„   J.  A.  Macfadyen,    , 

,   J.  A.  Macfadyzk, 

Chelsea,  Markham-square  . 

„W.Cuthbertson,b.a.  .  , 

,W.CuTHBERT80N,BA. 

Chigwell  Bow 

„   J.  Marchant.            , 

,   J.  Marchant. 

„    0.  Tlltngworth.       , 

,   G.  Wn-LiAMS. 

City  Temple 

„   J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.    , 

,   Phh-ip  Colboekb. 

Clapham 

„   J.  G.  Rogers,  b.a.    , 

»    H.  Allon,  D.I>. 

Clapham,  Park-crescent  Ch. 

„   Dr.  Ray.                   , 

,  W.McI.Arthub,bj- 

Clapton    

„   E.  H.  Delf.               , 

,     A.A.RAM8XV. 

Clapton,  liower  Chapel  •    . 

„   P.  Colborne.            , 

»    £.  H.DELF. 

Clapton  Park 

,»   S.  MoFarlane.          , 

,   S.  Hebditou. 

Claremont  Chapel    .    •    . 

„   R.  W.  Thompson.      , 

,    A,  H.  Bylis,  B.A. 

Claylands  Chapel    .    •    • 

„     W.  CLAit£80N,  B.A.      , 

,    J.  T.  WOODHOUSB. 

COLLIER*S-BENTB        OHAPEL, 

Nei^  Kent-road    •     •    •    . 

„  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson.     , 

,   Dr.  J.  H.  WiLBOK. 

COYERDALE  ChAPEL    .      •      . 

„    J.  SiBREE.                       » 

,   T.  Neave. 

Craven  Chapel     .    ,    .    . 

„    £.  R.  CONPER,  M.A.     , 

,   G.Wilkinson. 

Croydon,  Trinity  Church .    . 

„   J.  M.  Wright.          , 

,   Charles  New. 

Croydon,  Broad  Green     .    , 

„  A.  0.  Gn.L.               , 

,  W.Manniko. 
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€£OTDoir,  SeUmrst-ioad  • 
Croydoit,  South  .  .  . 
CsoYDOK,  Thornton  Heath 
C&OYDoir,  Ohiistchuroh  . 
Cbotdok,  Qeorge  Street  . 
Dalstok    Ookobboatiokal 

Ohapel,  Middleton-Toad 
Dalstok»  Shrabland-road 

Deptford 

DoRsora 

DcLwicH,  Bast  .  •  .  . 
DuLWiCH,  Weat  Park-id.  Oh 
DulwichQbovb  .  .  . 
Ealdto  (Afay  16)  ... 
sogleston-squabe  c?h.  . 
Edvontok,  Lower  .  . 
EDscoirroir  and  Tottenham 

Egham  .    ,     .     .     ... 

Elthaic , 

EwiELD,  Ohaae  Side  •    . 
^SFJXLD,  Baker-8t.  (May  23) 
Bpsom 

BWTE    .      .      .      .      .      ,      • 

EsherSt&ebt  •  •  •  • 
Faloon-sqitabb  .  .  •  • 
Jbteb-lane  Chapel  • 
Fmoon^BT,  East  End  •  . 
PnrcHLET,  North  •  •  • 
FnrsBUBT  Chapel  .    •    • 

FobsstQate 

Forest  Hill 

Forest  Htt.t,,  Trinity  Chapel 

(May  23) 

Oravbsend,  Princes-street 
<}RAVE8Ein>,  Milton  Mount 
(Greenwich,  Maize-hill  Ch. 
Orxenwioh-boad  Chapel 
Hacotet,  Old  Gravel  Pit 
Haokhet,  Pownal-road    . 
Haichebsmith,  Broadway 
HAifmmwMiTH,  Albion-road 
Hampstbad-boad,  Tolmers- 

aqnare  Chapel  •    •    .    . 

Hahpstead 

Hars-ooubt  Ch.,  Canonbury 
Haklet-stbebt  CH.(May  23) 
Havebstook  Chapel  .    .    . 

HE2n.EY-0N-THAME8(May  23) 
HSRTFOBD        .•••.. 

HioHBTTBY,  Quadrant  Ch .  . 
Highoate      .•••.. 

hollowat 

HoLLOWAT,  Junction-rd.  Ch. 
HoLLOWAY,  Seven  Sisters'-rd. 
HoLLOWAY,TollingtonPk.Ch. 
HoEBUBY  Chapel  .    .    . 


Bey.  H.  K  ABinKLT.. 
Alden  Dayies. 
W.  Manning. 
J.  CoxpEB  Gbay. 
Q.  S.  Babbett,bjl 


9» 
•  » 


»> 
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99 
99 
>> 
>> 
>> 
»> 
>» 

•  > 

99 

»» 
»» 

•  » 
»» 
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•  • 

•  > 


» 
>> 
•  9 
9t 
>l 
» 
»» 
»» 
»> 

»9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


S.  Hesteb. 
T.  Neave. 
J.  Gbeggby. 
0.  Hall,  b  jl. 
J.  Bbowne,  m.a. 
J.  Bedell. 
F.  P.  Thomas. 

E.  A.  Wabeham. 

B.  Balgabnie. 
A.  W.  Johnson. 
J.  Shillito. 

J.  Sleigh. 

L.  H.  Bybnes,  B.A. 

W.  Hewgill,  M.A. 

J.  Emlyn. 

J.  Williams. 

J.  Mxtnoasteb. 

T.  MlBAMS. 

W.  J.  Evans. 

F.  Enowles. 
T.  Gbeen,  m.a. 
HQ.Hastings,mjl 
A.  D.  Philps. 

C.  Williams. 
Q.  J.  Allen,  b.a. 


EVENING. 


Bev.  J.  M.  Weight. 
Alden  Dayies. 
A.  C.  Gill. 
N.  L.  Pabkyn. 
G.  S.  Babbett,b.a. 


S.  McFablane. 
J.  Andebson. 
T.  Batty. 
8.  Lambbick. 
James  Smith. 
J.  DE  K.  Williams. 
P.  Tabbas. 
W.  Race. 
G.  Dbtjmmond. 

Db.  Falding. 
A.  Galbbaith. 
Henbt  Simon. 
J.  Fobeman. 
E.  H.  Jones. 
Db.  Stoctghton. 
H.  F.  Walkbb. 
Db.  Pulsfobd. 

J.  MOBBIS. 

Mabk  Wilks. 
W.F.Clabkson,bjl 
J.  M.  Blackie,ll.b. 
„    G.  Wilkinson. 
i    „  S.J.Whitmee,f.b.g.s 


99 
99 


99 


99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
19 
19 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


S.  Hesteb. 
J.  Sibbee. 
J.  Gbegoby. 
G.  Hall,  b.a. 
C.  Knibbs. 

F.  F,  Thomas. 

G.  J.  Allen,  b.a. 
£.  A.  Wabeham. 

E.  BbUOE,  D.D. 

A.  W.  Johnson, 
J.  Shillito. 
J.  Sleigh. 
J.  Watte,  m.a. 
W.  Hewgill,  m.a. 
J.  Emlyn. 
J.  Williams. 

J.  MUNOASTEB. 

F.  Khowles. 
W.  J.  Evans. 
T.  MmAMS. 
T.  Gbeen,  m.a. 
H.G.Hastings,ma. 

T.  G.  HOBTON. 
C.  WlLUAMS. 

J.  Bedell. 

S.  McFablane. 
T.  Batty. 
J.  Andebson. 
S.  Lambbigk. 
James  Smith. 
J.  DE  E. Williams. 
T.  J.  B.  Temple. 
Mabch  Timson. 
W.  Place. 


„   P. W.  Dabnton,b.a. 
„   J.  Webb. 
„    E.  Paxton  Hood.* 
„  W.E.Hubndall;ic.a. 

John  Nunn. 

Db.  Stoughton. 

H.  F.  Walkeb. 

Db.  Pulsfobd. 

D.  Anthony,  b.a. 
Mabk  Wiles. 
W.  Le  Pla. 
G.  Snashall,  B.A. 

E.  Walkeb. 
w.  bobebts,  b.a. 


99 

99 

9« 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
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PI«ACE. 


HoHNSBY,  Park  Ohapel    .    . 

HOZTON  AOADBICT  GhAPXL  • 

hounslow 

Inqrbss  Yalb 

IsuNOTON,  Union  Chapel.  . 
IsuNaTON,  Offord-road  Oh.  . 
IsuNaxoir,  Arandel-sq.  Oh. . 
IsLiNaTOir,  Caledonian-road . 
IsLixaTOK,  BaniBbnry  Chapel 
IsLiNQTOK,  Biver-Btreet  .  . 
IsLiNGTOK  Chapel  .... 

ISLEWORTR 

Jakaica-bow 

Kensington 

Kenstngton,  Gk>ulboume-rd. 

KENTiaHToWN 

Kentish  Town,  Gtospel  Oak 

KiNQSLAND      .... 

KiNosroN 

Lee,  Burnt  Ash ... 
Lewisham,  Cong.  Church 
Lewishah  High-boad 

Letton 

Leytonstone     •    .    . 
Loughbobough   Pabx  Oh.. 
Mablbobovgh  Chapel  •    • 

Mebtok 

Mile  End  New  Town  .  . 
Mile  End -road  Chapel  .  . 
Mile  End,  Latiiner  Chapel  . 

Mill  Hill 

MrroHAJC 

New  Babnbt  (May  16)  .  . 
New  College  O^lpbl    .    . 

New  Hampton 

New  Tabebnaglb  .    .    .    . 

Nobthplekt 

nobwood,  xjppbb  .... 
nobwood,  sotjth    .    .    .    . 

OXPOBD 

Paddington  Chapel  •  .  . 
Park  Chapel,  Camden  Town 
Pbcrhah,  Asyluxn-rd .  Chapel 
Peoehak,  Hanover  Chapel 
PaoKHAH  Byb  Chapel  . 
Pbntonvxllb-boadCong.Ch 
Plaistow  .... 
PoNDEBs  End  .  . 
PoPLAB,  Trinity  Ohapel 
Eeigatb    .... 

HSD-HILL   •      •      •     • 
BiGHlCOND  .... 

Bobebt-stbebt  Or. 
BomoBD   .... 
Sevenoaks  (May  23) 
SlDCOP 


HOBNING. 


EVENING. 


bsv.  s.  psabbon,  m.a* 
„   P.W.Dabnton,b.a. 
„   F.  Bbokley. 
„   G.  Shbewsbttbt. 

„     B.  BbITOE,  D.D. 

„  W.  J.  Cox. 

„  D.  Anthony,  b.a. 

„  A.  T.  Savxlle. 

„  J.  Ellis. 

,,  A.F.J08GELYNE,B.A. 

„   B.  Bbrby. 
b.  e.  fobsatth. 


99 


>» 


Bobebt  Bobinson. 

„  ABHOIiDTHOMASyM.A 

H.  B.  Davies. 
„    G.  Snashall,  b.a. 
„   S.  Pabkinbon. 
„   B.  Sewbll. 
„   Thomas  Mann. 

W.  G.  Lawbs. 


» 


>> 


$9 
l> 
»l 
ft 


Dr.  J.B-Campbell. 


„   J.  Ebvtne. 


0.  B.  Gabdneb. 
B^  H.  Lovell. 


„    J.  T.  WOODHOUSE. 
„     W.  A.  ESSEBY. 


F.  TtNKLEB. 

J.  Wayman. 

E.S.BAYLIPFE,  B.A. 

F.  W.  B.  Weeks. 

P.  BaBKBB,  LL.B. 

Thomas  Obr. 
„    S.  MoFablane. 
„    T.  E.  Slateb,  B.A* 
,,    J.  JRSES* 

„   J.  H.  8nbll. 
T.  Davey. 


J.  B.  HI70HB& 

O.  Knibbb. 


99 

>> 
>» 

„  J.  Knaggs. 

„  A.  H.  ByLES,  B,Ak 

„  J.  C.  Habbison. 

„  H.  J.  Pebkiks. 

„  T.  HOOKB. 

„  F.  Bolton,  b.a. 
B.  Wattb. 


D.  Alexandeb. 


91 
>> 

„   B.  Williams. 

,,     w .  S.  n  ALTi. 

„  Gborgb  Sadleb. 
„  W.  Tbitton. 
,,  G.  9.  Inobam. 

0.  Gk)WABD. 


J.  Chateb. 
T.  H.  Clabk. 
J.  Waits,  m.a. 


Bsv.  J.M.  Blacxdmilb. 
„  BoBKBT  BoBnaov. 


n 


B:  B.  FOBSACCB. 


„  G.  SHBBwnmtY. 

„  J.  Gi.  BOGBBB,  I.A. 

„  Db.  Faldesto^ 

„  B.  W.  Thokmov. 

I,  Tfrn    U.    OOX. 

I,  V.  Ellis. 

„  Edwin  WatM. 

„  B.  Bbbby. 

„  F.  Bbckley. 

I,  J.  BBOWNB,  M.A. 

„  J.  C.  HABBfSeK. 

,»  H.  B.  Datibs. 

„  B.  Balgabnis. 

,9  J.  LbGGB,  M.A. 

>,  J.B.Thompson,ma. 

„  E.  B.  Barrett,  Bi. 

I,  Gv  Obitohley,  B.i. 

„  MoBLAis  Jones. 

„  W.  Q.  Lawbs. 

„  0.  B.  Gabdnbb. 

.,  Edwabd  Simon. 

„  W.  0LABK8(»r,  B.A. 

„  J.  BlGHABDSON. 

„  J.  J.  QOUNDBY. 

„  W.  Tyleb. 

„  E.  S.  BatlepfBiBA. 

,,  E.  Stobbow. 

»,  P.  BaBKEB,  LLiB. 

„  Thomas  Obb. 

„  S.  McFABL4NB. 

„  Alfbbd  N<»si& 

,,  «l»  ivEES. 

I,  B.  Sewisll. 

„  T.  Davby. 

„  J.  OOMPEB  QBAT. 

„  F.  Bolton,  b.a« 

„  J.  Knaqos. 

„  A.  D.  Pkilps* 

„  S.  Pbabson,  M.A. 

„  H.  J.  FBBBIN8. 

„  G.  B.  Btley. 

,,  J*.  Ebvinb. 

„  G.  QOWABD. 

„  W.  Bdwabds. 

„  a  Williams. 

„  J.  Wayman. 

„  Gbobge  SAB£ift» 

„  W.  Tbttpon* 

„  G.  S.lNGBAK 

„  J.  Emltn. 

„  J.  Chateb. 

„  T.  H.  Clabx. 

„  L.H.Bybnw,«.^ 
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FLAOEB. 


xosKHnro. 


£V£NmO. 


SiON Chapel.    •    •    •    . 

SOTTTHGATB 

SOUTHGATE-BOAD  ChAPEL 

80XJTHWAEK  Gova.  Oh.    • 

Staines 

Staupobd  Hux  Ch.    •    . 
8IRA3TOBD,  New  GhtUDoh 

SlEXAlHAM  Hl£L  C^iAFEL 

St.  Maby  Cray  .... 
Si,  Johbt's  Wood  Chapel 
Sr.  John's  Wood,  Qreyille 
pbee  Chapel    .... 

Stxpbey 

STEPiTETyBurdett-rd.  (lCayl6} 

SrOOKWELL 

SioEE  Newxngton,  Mxlton- 
Toad  Chapel     .    •    «    . 

Stoke  NzwnrGTOX,  Walford 
Bofid. 

SiTBBiToir  Pabk     .    •    . 

Stiteeblaitd  Chapel  •    • 

SUTTOK •     • 

Stdenhajc.    .    •    »    •    • 

Tabebvaclb 

Tottenham  Ooubt-boad 
Tottenham     Hioa    Oboss 
(llaydO) 

ToiTBBIDaB 

Trstob  Chapel  •    .    .    .    . 
Trinitt  Chapel,  Brixton 
UiaoNCHAPELyHoTselydowii 

UXBUDGB 

VicTOBiA  Dock  Chapel  . 
YiCTOKLA  Pabb  Chapel  . 
Walthahstow,  Marsh-street 
Walthaxsto'W,  Tiixiity  Ch. . 
Walwobth,  York-street  • 
Wandswobth  •  *  •  • 
Wanstead  .*•••• 
Wexoh  House  Chapel  • 
West  Bbomptoh  .  •  . 
Webhonsteb  Chapel    • 

Wdcblsdoe 

WnrcmcoBE  Hell  •    .    . 

WOODPOBD 

WooDPOBD,    Unioa    Chapel 
WoodGbeen.    .... 
Woolwich,  Bectoiy-plaoe  Ch. 
Wtclzffb  Chapel  .    •    • 
Yobe-boad  Chapel    •    . 


Bev.  J.  Thomas,  b.a. 
W.  A.  Wbiglby. 
J.  Bainton. 

W.  BAGNAUto 

H.  deV.Gooeky. 

0.  BOOTT,  LL.B. 
E.  6TOBBOW. 

Chablbs  Nev. 
J.  Hutchisob. 

C.  HiGGINS. 
J.  LeGGE,  H.A. 

Db.  Kennedy. 

J.  HEWLETXy  B.A. 

J.  Wood. 
SL  Waxkeb. 

D.  G.  Watt,  ujl, 

E.  B.  Babbett.b.  A. 
T.  Slbvan". 
J.C.Qallaway^a 
W.  Mol.  Abthtjb, 
J.  Mobgan.    [b.a. 
Jackson  Wbay. 

J.  HEWLEni,  bla. 

W.  C.  Pbestob. 
P.  Cabteb. 
E.  Haioltoit. 
J.  Webb. 

E.  A.  Wabeham. 
William  Fox. 
Db.  MgAuslane. 

F.  W.  Clabke,  b.a. 
P.  Whyte. 
J,  Hewlett,  b.a. 
J.  Pabk. 
B.  Wilkinson. 
J.  MoMuNN. 

J.  MOBGAN^. 

W.  M.  Stathak. 

J.  J.  GOUUDBY. 

J.  Clabke,  b.a. 
W.  H.  Hill. 
J.  Hankinson. 

G.  B.  Johnson. 

J.  FOBEMAN.      . 

J.  Saunders,  b.a« 
Db.  Dayibs. 
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»l 

a« 

99 
» 
>• 
»l 

99 

#» 
>» 

91 
»» 

»> 

n 

»9 
9> 
»1 
>9 
«f 
»» 

»» 
>> 
9* 
99 
99 
99 
»9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


Bey.  J.  Thomas,  b.a. 
W.  A.  Wbiglby. 
J.  Baintoh. 
W.  Bagnall. 
H.dbV.Gookey. 
Edwabd  White. 
E.  H.  Jones. 
H.  E.  Abkell. 
J.  Hutchison. 
C.  Hiogins. 


99 

99 
99 
9> 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 

99 
99 

99 
99 

99 

99 
99 
91 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

19 

99 

19 

99 

99 

19 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


8.  Pabkinson. 

J.  MOBBIS. 

J.  Hewlett,  b.a. 
P.  W.  B.  Weeks. 

J.  Johnston. 

J.  P.  Abhtok,  m.a. 
Thomas  Mann. 
T.  Slevan. 
J.C.Gallaway,m.a. 

T.  HOOKE. 

J.  Wood. 
Jaoksok  Wbay. 

J.  Hewlett,  b.a« 
W.  C.  Pbbston. 
T.  E.  Slateb,  b.a. 
E.  Hamilton. 
A.  Galbbaith. 

E.  A.  Wabeham. 
William  Fob. 
Db.  McAuslane. 
P.  Whyte. 

F.  W.  Clabke,  B.A. 
C.  Chapman,  b.a. 
J.  Pabk. 

J.  Hankinson. 
J.  MoMuNN. 

J.  MOBGAN. 

E.  B.  CONDEB,  M.A. 

F.  TiNKLEB. 

J.  Clabke,  bju 
IMT.  H.  Hill. 

B.  WiLKINSOK. 

G.  B.  Johnson. 

J.  FOBEMAN. 
J.  BaUNDEBS,  B.A. 

Db.  Dayibs. 
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MONDAY,  Mat  10th. 

1.  M<yming, — Prater  Meeting,  for  one  hour,  in  the  Board  Boom  of  theMiB8iojr 

House,  Blomeield  Street,  specially  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
several  Services  of  the  Anniversary,  at  Ten  o'Clock, 

2.  Afternoon.— ^The  Annual  Meeting  op  Direcjtors  will  he  held  at  the  Mbsbiok 

House,  Blomfield  Street,  at  Three  o' Clock. 

WEDNESDAY,  Mat  12th. 

1.  Morning. — In  Christ  Church,  Westminster  Bridge  Road  (Rev.  Newman 

Hall's).  The  Annual  Sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Donald 
Eraser,  D.D.,  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England.    Service  to  corrvmence  at  Eleven  o^Olock. 

2.  Evening. — In  Westminster  Chapel  the  Sermon  to  Young  Men  and  Others 

will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  B.A.  Service  to  cm- 
mence  oJt  Seven  o^  Clock. 

No  Tickets  required  for  the  Sermons. 

THURSDAY,  Mat  13th. 
Morning. — The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society- 
will  be  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  to  appoint  a  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and 
Directors ;  and  to  receive  the  Annual  Report,  with  Audited  Accounts. 
The  Chair  wiU  be  taken,  at  Ten  o'Clock,  by 

JOHN  KEMP  WELCH,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen,  with  others,  will  take  part  in  the  proceedings:— 
Rev.  Eustace  Conder,  M.A.,  Rev.  Dr.  AiiLON,  Rev.  J.  Richardson,  Missionftry 
from  Madagascar ;  Rev.  S.  McFarlanb,  Missionary  returning  to  New  Guinea ; 
Rev.  F.  Trestrail,  Chairman  of  the  Baptist  Union  ;  and  S.  D.  Waddy,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Tickets  for  the  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  may  be  obtained  at  the  Mission  House, 

Blomfield  Street,  London  Wall. 


viL— Itefo  gear's  $mmtM  (!&ffenng  f0  W&hki  Jfiini* 

lb  15th  April,  18180. 


I/>NI>ON. 

Barbiran  Cb 4    5  0 

BnxdettRoad 2    2  0 

OunberwAl],  Mira  Jupp     0  10  0 

Olaphun  Oong.  Ch 18  IS  1 

BDfidd,  Ohiist  Ch 10    0  0 

HammeTsmish,  Broftdvay  Oh 1  17  4 

Harley  Street  (additioaal)      18  6 

JBLSHQOll  ...     ...     ...    ...     ...     ...    ...    «••    8    8  8 

HoUoway      ...  10    0  0 

Jamaioa  Row .400 

Kensington  (additional)    .,880 

Mariboitnigh  Ob ...    •    8  15  0 

FUgxImFathcnP  Memorial  Ob.»  A  Friend    10  0 

Sobttt  Street,  Mist  Donning 10  0 

Burbiton...    ...    •••    .660 

Sutton     ...    .,«    ...    •,•4    0  0 

Woodford,  Idea  Buxton  10  0 

OOUIVTBY. 

Baaing»tote 2    8  10 

Bairtngbonm  Dlstriot— 

Aabwell    - ...    •«    •• 4  18  0 

Onilden  Morden      10  0 

Bath,  Tlneyardt  Oh 4    0  8 

BV^DinU      ...       ...      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       (.,      a      U  V 

Bedford,  Banyan  Keetfaig  (molely)     ...6    0  0 

^'^P^"       •••     .».     ...     ...     ...     •.•     ■•»     ...     2     0  0 

Bererley 2  11  0 

Bldcfora ...    , 2    0  0 


Birmingham,  Moaeley  Boad    

Blaokbam,  uhapel  Soeet .-    

JSTKXpOI^  ...      ••.      ...     ...      ...     ...     .•• 

BuTtoa^m^Tmit ...    ...    .m    •««    .m 

Canterbury,  Watling  Street    

vOSirOl  *••       •••       •••       •«■       •••       •••      ••• 

Cheltenham,  per  Ifin  Blunt   

Ohetter,  Bougbton  Ch 

Ohestexfleld  .••    • ••    ...    ..t 

mimioy  ••.    ••«    •••    .«•    ..«    ...    ... 

Ohtiftohuroh  (Sante) i. 

Burton  Qroen •••    •.•    ... 

Oranemoor...     ..•    ...    •••    • 

uuvueroe ■«.    •.•    ...    ...    *••    •••    ••. 

xiaTenwy       ...    •••    ...    ...    ...    ••• 

■AMUiuun  ...    ...    ...    ..•    •••    *••    ■.• 

X/0.1SW     •••       ••*       .••       ...      ... _..*      **' 

DoTer,  RuBtell  Street,  MIm  Woodruil 

jJurnam  ...    •••    •*•    «••  ...    .••    *•. 

I'Uzrora •••    •••  ...    ...    .m 

If ameifl  .«.    *••    ■•.    •.•  .«•    ... 

Fanngdon     •••    •••    ...  ...    .m    ••• 

Ootport 

HaYilhx  Dietiiot— 

Harrison  Road  •••    •••  < 

Holywell  Green      ...  . 

Lightdiffa -  , 

Northownun     < 

wyae  ...    ...    ...    •••  < 

Haittngf,  The  Croft  Ch.  . 


••   ••• 


.M        •« 


19  S 

IS   0 

18  l» 

S   0 


5 
S 
5 
7 
» 
9 
5 

10 
i 
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Few  countries  are  making  sncb  rapid  progress  in  the  highest  elements 
of  civilisation  as  the  vast  territory  of  British  India.  This  might  be 
shown  in  many  ways.  The  enlightening  influences  which  have  been 
qperatdog  upon  the  people  during  the  last  fifty  years,  especially  in 
the  latter  half  of  that  period^  have  caused  an  awakening  and  de- 
velopment of  the  public  mind  of  a  very  remarkable  character.  The 
numerous  beneficial  agencies  at  work  have,  for  the  most  part,  affected 
the  Hindoos  systematically  and  persistently,  and  have  been,-  to  an 
exceedingly  small  extent,  merely  spasmodic  and  transient.  If,  for 
example,  the  Government  has  started  an  important  project  for  their 
welfare,  although  it  may  have  assumed  diverse  phases,  and  the  plans 
adopted  may  have  been  often  changed,  and  been  frequently  very 
perplexing,  still,  to  the  honour  of  the  Government  it  must  be  stated, 
it  has  never  abandoned  the  enterprise,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
soared  fresh  resolution  to  prosecute  it  thoroughly  the  more 
abondant  hare  been  its  failui'es  and  defeats.  Were  the  history  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  various  Indian  Governments  for  educating 
the  races  and  castes  of  India  written  by  a  competent  hand,  it  would 
be  strikingly  manifest  that,  while  the  measures  set  on  foot  for  accom- 
plishing this  great  undertaking  have  been  complicated,  conflicting, 
nncertaan,  and  sometimes  utterly  absurd,  yet  that,  after  all,  success 
has  been  achieved  which,  I  venture  to  say,  is  so  grand  and  extensive 
as  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere.  It  is  my  purpose  to  say  a 
few  words  on  this  subject;  but  I  shall  limit  my  observations  to 
certain  features  of  it.    The  Government  and  missionary  societies  are 
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both  eogaged  in  the  education  of  the  people  in  tens  of  thonsandB  of 
elementary  schools  in  the  cities  and  villagea  In  addition,  they  aro 
co-operating  in  imparting  knowledge  in  its  higher  forms  in  numerous 
colleges  and  superior  schools  scattered  over  the  land.  The  natives 
also,  under  the  inspiration  of  sound  learning,  have  of  late  years 
established  in  several  places  similar  institutions,  which  are  aiming  at 
the  same  noble  results. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  what  this  higher  education  has 
accomplished  among  the  better  classes  of  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans 
over  a  large  portion  of  India.  I  would  preface  mj  remarks  by 
observing  that  it  has  become  the  fashion  for  respectable  young  men 
of  all  the  upper  castes  to  desire  to  be  well  educated,  especially  in  the 
English  language,  and  in  the  literature  which  it  unfolds.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  healthy  sign  that  all  the  sons  of  native  chiefs  and  independent, 
or  semi-independent,  rulers  are  everywhere  being  thoroughly  trained 
in  various  branches  of  useful  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  Government 
now  frowns  upon  the  Hindoo  noble  who  presumes  to  advocate  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  former  ages,  and  neglects  the  education  of  his 
sons.  In  several  central  places  in  India,  Rajkoomar  colleges  bavo 
been  established  for  the  special  welfare  of  the  sons  of  the  natire 
aristocracy. 

An  immense  impeti^  was  given  to  education  in  India  by  the 
despatch  of  Sir  C.  Wood,  in  1854,  which  gave  birth  to  the  three 
great  universities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  provided 
for  the  distribution  of  grants-in-aid  to  a  great  number  of  schools  and 
colleges,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  missionaries,  in  addition  to  the 
formation  of  new  colleges  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the 
Government,  and  to  the  further  development  of  those  then  in 
existence.  Each  of  these  universities  has  a  tale  of  its  own  to  tell. 
Each  is  in  association  with  a  large  number  of  afiiliated  institutions. 
Each  has  now  a  great  body  of  graduates  attached  to  it  Each  has 
imparted  a  stimulus  to  education  in  its  own  sphere,  beyond  the 
anticipations  of  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  and  promoters  of 
progress  in  India.  I  shall,  however,  only  attempt  to  furnish  a  brief 
yet,  as  far  as  possible,  comprehensive  account  of  the  results  of  the 
University  of  Calcutta  since  its  establishment  and  incorporation,  i& 
tho  year  1857.  It  is  necessary  to  remember,  nevertheless,  that 
similar  results  can  be  shown,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  sister  unLver- 
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fiities  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  There  is  this  difference  in  ihe  three 
universities— that  the  Calcutta  Uniyendtj  haa  relation  to  a  much 
Luger  extent  of  tenitoryi  and  to  a  much  greater  population,  than 
either  of  the  others. 

The  UniverBity  of  Calcutta  embraces  affiliated  institutions  over 
the  whole  of  Iforthem  and  Central  India,  from  Calcutta  to  Lahore, 
fourteen  hundred  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  east  to  west,  and  into 
Central  India  as  fieu:  as  Nagpore.  The  population  of  this  enormous 
tract  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  of  whom  more 
than  for<y  speak  Bengalee,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  speak  the 
Hindee  language. 

The  constitution  of  the  three  uniyersities  much  resembles  that  of 
the  University  of  London.  As  many  as  300  schools  of  a  superior  order 
are  associated  with  the  University  of  Calcutta,  and  yearly  send  up 
pupfls  to  the  matriculation,  or  as  it  is  styled  here,  the  entrance  exami- 
nation of  the  University.  Not  a  few  of  these  are  termed  high  schools, 
and  are  the  principal  Government  and  mission  schools  of  the  separate 
districts  of  that  part  of  India.  They  have  unitedly  not  less  than 
50,000  scholars,  who,  on  attaining  the  highest  classes,  receive  an  edu- 
cation very  similar  to  that  given  to  senior  boys  in  England  who  are 
preparing  for  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  London  University. 
The  subjects  are  much  alike,  including  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid, 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  English  language,  algebra  to  simple 
and  quadratic  equations,  a  second  language  in  addition  to  English, 
sach  as  Latin,  Bengalee,  Hindee,  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Urdoo,  or  some 
other ;  history,  both  of  England  and  India ;  and  geography,  both 
general  and  physical. 

Fifty-seven  colleges  are  affiliated  with  the  University,  and  are  thus 
authorised  to  train  young  men  for  the  degree  examinations.  Of  these 
<^Ilegw  not  less  than  twenty-three  are  under  the  charge  of  mission- 
aries of  various  societies.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  number  of 
fitadents  attached  to  all  these  institutionB.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is 
a  great  object  of  ambition  among  the  senior  pupils  in  all  the  schools 
to  carry  on  their  studies  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  taught 
in  the  colleges,  and  eventually  to  take  their  degree. 

Four  years  must  elapse  after  passing  the  entrance  examination 
of  the  University,  before  a  student  can  present  himself  for  the 
B A.  degree,  the  firs^B. A.  examination  occurring  after  the  expiration 
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of  two  years.     In  my  own  judgment— and  I  am  able  to  speak  fron^ 
considerable  experience,  by  acqnaintanoe  with  the  examinatioiui  of  the 
London  University,  and  by  having  been  for  several  yean  an  examiner 
at  the  degree  examinations  of  the  Calcutta  University— the  Oalcatta 
degrees  are  worth,  intrinsically,  as  much  as  the  London  degrees,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  them  being  about  equaL     No  intelligent  person 
can  contemplate  the  important  huct,  of  upwards  of  fifty  colleges  scat- 
tered over  Northern  and  Central  India,  in  which  the  sons  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  members  of  native  society,  receive  the 
highest  education  which  the  best  scholars  selected  in  England  tad 
sent  out  to  India  can  give,  without  cherishing  a  powerful  convictioD 
of  the  transforming  character  of  this  education,  in  enlightening  snd 
elevating  the  minds  of  those  young  men  who  are  affected  by  it  Just 
and  liberal  views  on  a  variety  of  topics  of  human  interest,  on  which 
their  forefathers  held  the  wildest  and  most  barbarous  notions,  are 
entertained  by  them ;  and  instead  of  adhering  to  the  superstitions  of 
the  past,  and  sinking  down  into  the  general  mental  apathy  of  idol- 
loving  Hindoos,  they  are  searching  for  truth  with  eagerness  and 
enthusiasm,   are    discarding    national  follies  and  absurdities,  and 
have  already  become  a  new  element  in  the  intellectual  life  of  their 
country.     The  change  produced  on  Hindoo  character  and  habits  is 
like  the  green  freshness  of  spring  coming  after  a  long  and  dreair 
winter. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  University  has  achieved  in  its  own  special 
department^  for  it  has  not  merely  called  into  existence  a  multitude 
of  colleges,  but  has  also  bestowed  honours  and  degrees  on  a  large 
number  of  students.    The  yearly  results  of  the  examinations  which 
have  been  held  will  fairly  exhibit  the  great  advance  which  has  been 
made  in  the  higher  education.     The  first  entrance  or  matriculation 
examination  was  conducted  in  1857,  when  244  candidates  £rom  att 
the  schools  presented  themselves.  By  1861  the  number  had  increased 
to  1,058.    Jn  1871  there  were  1,902,  and  at  the  last  examination,  at 
the  close  of  1879  there  were  2,700.    Since  the  first  examination  was 
held,  nearly  40,000  candidates  have  presented  themselves.    But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  because  a  laige  number  have  every  year 
come  forward  to  be  examined,  the  examinations  hayie  been  wanting 
in  strictness.     On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  thought  that  occasionally 
too  much  severity  has  been  exercised  by  exafidners.     About  two- 
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ifths  of  the  candidates  pasa.  For  example,  only  1,069  pasted  last 
year  out  of  the  entire  number  of  2,700  who  went  up  to  the  examina- 
tioD.  From  the  commencement  to  the  present  time,  17,492  candidates 
iiave  been  successf uL 

At  the  next,  or  first  B.A«  examination  to  which  the  colleges  have 
«ent  candidates,  there  were  163  candidates  at  the  first  examination, 
Md  in  1861.  In  ten  years — ^that  is,  in  1871 — ^they  had  increased  to 
^07,  of  whom,  in  that  year,  204  passed ;  while  at  the  last  examination, 
held  in  December  1879,  there  were  1,040  candidates,  of  whom  320 
paased.  Oat  of  the  9,943  candidates  who  hare  appeared  at  the 
examinations  since  1861,  3,959  have  succeeded  in  passing. 

Going  a  step  higher,  namely,  to  the  second  or  final  examination  for 
ihe  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  there  were  13  candidates  from  all 
the  colleges  in  1858,  when  the  first  examination  was  held,  of  whom 
only  2  were  permitted  to  pass.  Jn  1871,  or  12  years  after,  there  were 
212  candidates,  and  in  January  1880,  at  the  last  examination,  there 
were  320.  Of  the  entire  number  of  3,767  candidates  who  have  ap- 
peared throughout  the  whole  period,  1,563  have  taken  their  degree. 

LeaTing  the  number  of  candidates,  and  speaking  only  of  those  who 
iiaye  been  successful,  nearly  400  young  men  have  taken  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  205  have  been  licensed  in  Laws,  upwards  of  800 
hare  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws ;  ,595  have  passed  the 
fiist  examination,  and  361  the  second,  for  the  d^ee  of ''  Licence  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery '' ;  70  have  passed  the  first  examination,  and 
nearly  50  the  second,  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine ;  4  have 
taken  the  M.D.  degree ;  79  have  obtained  the  degree  of  Licentiate 
in  Civil  Engineering;  and  14  have  become  Bachelors  in  Civil 
Engineering. 

Such  are  the  statistical  results  of  the  achievements  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calcutta  since  its  establishment.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  many  of  the  young  men  who  have  taken  honours  and  degrees  at 
this  University,  have  received  their  education  at  missionary  institu- 
tions, where  they  have  acquired  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Word  of 
Ood.  Yet  even  in  regard  to  the  remainder,  who  have  been  educated 
in  Qovenmient,  or  purely  native  schools  and  colleges,  and  have  thus 
not  been  directly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, the  remark  is  true,  that  they  have,  nevertheless,  through  the 
medium  of  English  literature,  which  is  largely  impregnated  with 
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noble  Christian  sentiments,   become  acquainted  with  the  leading 
truths  of  Ghristianitj,  and  with  the  prominent  and  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  civilisation  and  intellectual  life  of  England, 
Thus  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  these  youths  have  abandoned  the  old 
Hindoo  landmarks,  and  have  struck  out  new  paths  for  themaelyes. 
Their  minds  have  been  at  once  expanded  and  Hberaliaed  by  their 
education.   They  have  become  leaders  of  public  opinion,  guides  to  their 
fellow-countrymen,  champions  of   progress,  opponents  of  debasing 
superstitions,  and  enthusiastic,  though  sometimes  inconsistent^  advo- 
cates of  justice  and  liberty.    Their  views  are  still  too  crude  and  un- 
settled  for  them  to  embrace,  on  a  laige  scale^  any  dogmatic  religious 
creed,  yet,  withal,  they  are  determined  on  one  point,  to  inquire  and 
search  after  truth — ^though,  strange  to  say,  they  are  not  equally  reso- 
lute in  adopting  it  when  found,  or  in  resisting  manfuUy  the  numerous 
obstacles  in  their  way. 

People  4n  England,  who  have  never  visited  India,  utterly  fail  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  social,  intellectual,  moral,  religious, 
and  material  progresa  now  visible  in  this  country  in  all  directions,  as 
compared  with  its  condition  fifty  years  ago.  Whatever  may  be  said 
against  some  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Government^  it  is 
beyond  all  question,  that  in  spite  of  many  drawbacks,  it  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Mahomedan  population.  Even  the  most  disloyal  and  stolid  natives 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge  this;  Millions  of  money  have  been  spent 
to  relieve  the  starving;  security  has  been  established  throughout 
the  land,  so  that  a  pOgrim  may  travel  on  excellent  metalled  roads 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  Benares,  or  a  merchant  may  travel  by  rail- 
road from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  and  thence  to  Madras,  a  distance  of 
two  thousand  miles,  without  molestation;  justice  is  administered 
without  fear  and  favour,  to  rich  and  poor  alike  ;  jungles  are  being 
reclaimed,  and  more  land  is  now  under  cultivation  than  in  the 
brightest  periods  of  previous  Indian  history ;  never  was  so  much 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  all  classes  of  the  native  communify  aa  at  the 
present  time ;  serious  crime  has  become  proportionately  less  than  in 
England,  and  social  contentment^  if  not  politioal — ^for  this  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  among  a  conquered  people — ^is  manifest  everywhere.  la 
the  fihoe  of  these  grand  results,  expreased  most  inadequately,  it  were^ 
superfluous  to  state,  that  British  administration  of  India  is  one  of  th» 
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most  magnificent  and  glorious  achievements  of  statesmanship  in 
modem  times,  and  I  might  add,  in  the  entire  history  of  the  w^rld — 
of  which  Englishmen,  as  they  contemplate  the  very  different  condi- 
tion of  the  countries  conquered  by  Russia  in  the  East,  and  by  France 
in  Africa,  may  well  be  proud. 

The  educational  projects  of  the  Indian  Government,  to  which  I  have 
directed  special  attention  as  pertaining  to  Northern  and  Central  India, 
ooQBtitnte  only  one  of  the  numerous  features  of  its  enlightened  policy 
in  governing  this  great  country.  Yet  how  immensely  important  it  is  ! 
I  have  said  nothing  of  the  village  schools  which  cover  the  land  as  by 
a  network,  and  supply  the  masses  with  a  primaiy  education,  and  I 
haye  only  spoken  of  colleges  and  superior  schools.  That  is  a  distinct 
Bobject,  and  cannot  be  discussed  here.  I  may  remark,  however,  that 
these  two  great  agencies  for  imparting,  in  the  one  case,  rudimentary 
knowledge,  and  in  the  other,  knowledge  of  an  advanced  character, 
are  carried  on  by  the  Government  concurrently,  while  both  are 
equally  concerned  in  producing  the  result  attained. 

Bat^  before  concluding,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  enormous 
labours  of  the  great  missionary  societies  in  India  in  promoting  the 
education  of  the  people.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  everybody,  that 
the  Government  has  fallen  into  their  wake,  and  has  been  stimulated 
and  counselled  by  them  in  this  enterprise.  Apart  from  those  societies, 
Wked  up  by  public  opinion  at  home,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
cofflponitively  little  would  have  been  accomplished.  It  should  always 
^  remembered,  that  missions  in  India  subserve  two  purposes.  Their 
ostensible  object  is  to  lead  the  Hindoos  to  abandon  heathenism,  and 
embnce  Christianity.  But,  in  addition,  they  act  indirectly  and  with 
wooderfnl  potency  on  the  Government  in  all  its  various  departments — 
in  purifying  its  motives,  inspiring  it  with  lofty  purposes,  keeping  its 
eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
imparting  a  moral  and  Christian  tone  to  all  its  proceedings. 

Besides  all  this,  in  Northern  India  a  work  of  gigantic  magnitude 
is  at  this  moment  being  performed  in  the  cause  of  education  by  the 
numerous  missions  established  there.  All  more  or  less  take  part  in 
it,  some  merely  supplying  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  othera  afford- 
ing instruction  sufficient  to  enable  their  students  to  take  the  highest 
degrees.  Superadded  to  the  excellent  secular  education  they  give,  is 
a  constant,  systematic,  and  practical  tuition  in  the  prominent  truths 
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of  Chrifitianitj,  as  presented  in  the  Bible.  The  youths  thus  instnicted, 
while  losing  fkdth  in  exploded  superstitions  and  ancestral  worship, 
find  close  at  hand  the  firm  basis  of  a  new  religion,  which  they  know 
has  brought  morality,  justice,  wisdom,  civilisation,  greatness,  and 
glory,  to  the  nations  of  the  West,  the  most  free  and  powerful  ooun- 
tries  of  the  globe.  I  consider  that  the  highest  honour  has  been  con- 
ferred by  the  Great  Teacher  on  His  labourers  in  this  portion  of  His 
vineyard,  through  whose  exertions,  accompanied  by  His  efficaciouB 
blessing,  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  human  beings  are  being 
delivered  from  the  thraldom  and  degradation  of  dismal  and  soul- 
destroying  creeds,  and  from  the  abominable  immorality  which  has 
for  ages  been  a  crying  shame  to  our  common  humanity. 

M.   A.   SHERKINa 


Though  Apollos  Howard  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Michael- 
stone,  and  was  a  devoted  and  earnest  worker  for  his  own  people,  he 
sometimes  wisely  rested  from  his  duties,  and  wandered  where  refresh- 
ment could  be  obtained  from  the  sweet  fountains  of  nature,  or  firom 
the  old  palaces  of  art  He  was  not  always  fortunate  in  his  Sunday 
experiences,  and  groaned,  as  others  have  done  before  and  since,  over 
the  dried  chips  or  salad  of  bitter  herbs  and  sauer-kraut  which  wmv 
all  that  the  English  services  on  the  Continent  often  supplied  for  his 
spiritual  sustenance.  No  man  felt  more  deeply  than  he,  that  the 
high  and  sacred  purpose  of  the  sanctuary  is  to  ofier  our  worship  and 
pour  out  our  love  to  "Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father" — to 
lift  the  veil  and  see  the  service  ever  going  on  within  it^  and  to  join  it 
too.  Still  worship  may  be  itself  quenched  by  inappropriateness  in 
the  theme  of  discourse,  or  the  matter  and  tone  of  the  service  of  God. 
Our  own  sanctuaries  have  not  infi^quently  been  turned  into  Oaves 
of  Engedi  or  tents  of  Mesech,  by  lack  of  judgment  or  tasto  on  the 
part  of  brethren  in  their  conduct  of  worship.  To  commence  on  a 
bright  Sunday  morning  in  May  with  trying  to  sing — 

'*Lo  1  Satan  comee  with  dreadfal  roar, 
And  threatens  to  destroy ; 
He  worries  whom  he  oan't  devour 
With  a  malicious  joy  " — 
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•or  With — 

**  Lord,  what  a  wretched  land  is  this, 
Which  yieldB  us  no  mipplies ! '' 

48  certainly  far  from  entering  into  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house  with 
'thanksgiving  or  into  His  gates  with  praise,  far  from  being  thankful 
to  Him  or  speaking  well  of  His  nama 

ApoUos  was  sometimes  disposed  to  feel  annoyed,  even  angry,  and 
to  resent  the  utter  lack  of  fitness  to  time  and  place  which  so  often 
chaiBcteiiaed  the  preaching  of  his  day,  and  we  find  among  his  papers 
a  severe  fragment  on  the  subject  not  unworthy  of  perusal 

One  of  his  friends  had  been  reading  some  of  the  assaults  on  the 
Evangelical  theory  of  the  Atonement,  and  communicated  his  <' great 
-discovery,"  that  in  the  moral  effects  of  the  suffering  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  upon  those  who  contemplate  the  spectacle  of  His  agony  unto 
death,  in  the  witness  thus  borne  to  selt-sacrificial  goodness,  and  in 
the  consequent  reconciliation  of  the  sinner  to  the  will  of  €U>d  by  these 
means^  would  be  found  all  that  was  essential  in  the  Atonement.  A 
letter  to  this  friend  written  about  the  same  time  shows  how  firmly 
hiB  faith  grasped — something  far  beyond  a  mere  pattern  or  example  of 
«elf-abnegation. 

The  following  fragments  will  now  explain  themselves,  and  may 
perhaps  suggest  to  some  of  those  who  could  easily  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  the  immense  advantage  to  thousands  of  Continental 
iourists,  if  services  of  a  more  stimulating,  rational,  and  spiritual  kind 
were  provided  at  several  of  the  great  places  of  summer  resort. 

Rev,  ApoUos  Howard  to  Mrs.  Howard. 
.  .  .  This  beauty  of  Nature  iiel  surely  more  than  colour  and  form, 
more  than  ''  eye-music,"  of  motion  and  loveliness  of  arrangement,  than 
.grandeur  of  association  and  pomp  of  changing  shadows.  There  \& 
eomething  behind  it  all,  with  which  again  that  which  is  behind  the 
eye  and  other  senses  holds  communion.  As  surely  as  our  eyes  have 
looked  into  each  other  and  seen  more  than  crystalline  lens,  or  fringes 
of  veiling  lashes,  more  than  all  the  '<  ologies  "  can  tell  us,  of  soul  and 
iieart  and  clinging  love, — so  there  is  a  Presence  in  the  beauty  of  the 
Yorkshire  glen,  or  behind  and  between  the  ridges  of  the  hills,  or  in 
the  mystery  of  these  solemn  moiintains  and  this  deep  blue  sea,  more 
than  can  be  analysed  in  all  the  sciences.  Would  that  we  could  have 
t>een  together  this  morning  and  have  sung  together  on  these  hills 
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our  hymns  of  praise  and  love  to  Him  who  almost  unveils  Himself  as 
He  passes  by  !  The  exasperating,  unutterable  beauty  of  something 
other  than  I  can  describe,  made  me  quite  ill  this  morning  and  long 
and  yearn  for  you,  my  darling,  to  help  mo  put  the  passion  into  words. 
I  went  to  the  Ameiican  Consulate  Church  at  eleven,  and  heard  a  veiy 
good  man  discuss  for  an  hour  the  chronological  difficulties  of  Stephen's 
speech.  Certainly  his  face  was  not  the  face  of  an  angel  to  me,  and  I 
hurried  out,  to  try  and  see  and  feel  that  God  was  near  us  stilL  I 
went  to  a  "  high  church  "  in  the  afternoon,  and  heard  a  well-meaning 
youth  insist  on  the  religious  importance  of  turning  to  the  East  while 
the  Creed  is  said,  and  of  bodies  being  laid  in  the  grave  due  "East 
and  West,"  the  great  value  of  "reserving  the  blessed  sacrament^"  and 
how  a  great  revival  of  true  religion  might  be  expected  now,  since  the 
practice  of  Auricular  Confession  is  becoming  so  common  in  "our 
iAurch."  Oh  dear,  how  strange  it  is  that  we  so  seldom  hear  the 
word  that  stirs  the  soul  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  that  in  Eoman 
Catholic  countries  we  find  our  young  people  encouraged  to  accept  all  the 
chief  accretions  to  Christian  thought  which  are  due  to  Boman  casu- 
istry !     In  the  recoil  from  all  this,  I  found ^'s  letter,  in  which 

he  seems  determined  to  throw  away  all  the  voice  and  guarantee  of 
Divine  Mengr,  in  favour  of  the  view — ^as  it  seems  to  me — that  after  all 
in  the  long  run,  a  man  must  save  himself.  I  enclose  to  you  my  reply. 
Please  forward  it.  .  .  . 

A  Sevebe  Fbaoment  on  Inafpbopbiate  Fbkachino. 
(Found  among  the  papers  of  Apollos  Howard.) 

Few  things  have  more  surprised  me  than  the  utter  lack  of  oon- 
gniity  which  some  preachers  revea^between  the  occasion,  the  audi' 
ence,  and  the  discoursa  What  a  desperate  lack  of  common-sense  \a 
shown  by  a  man  who  on  a  New  Year's  morning  actually  elects  as  his 
theme  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  !  Once  on  a  bright 
spring  morning  when  the  incense  of  the  woods  and  fields  was  curling 
in  great  clouds  of  glory  to  the  Eternal  Throne,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  carolling  of  birds,  when  it  was  "  a  sin  and  sullenness  against 
nature,  not  to  admire  her  beauty  and  partake  of  her  rejoicing  with 
heaven  and  earth,"  I  heard  with  these  ears,  a  good  but  senseless 
brother,  with  nasal  twang,^  take  up  this  parable,  "  Is  thy  servant*a 
dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing  1 "  Once  I  knew  a  little  congregation 
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uMpIy  and  tenderly  moved  by  the  death  of  a  true  saint.     Every 
hmt  was  throbbing  in  sympathy  with  a  large  family  bereaved  of  the 
i^bt  of  their  home  and  the  link  of  their  mutual  love,  when  a  dry 
and  BapLeas  Levite  persisted  in  preaching  for  an  hour  on  "  the  con- 
twnon  of  tongues  at  BabeL"    I  have  attended  services  on  Easter-day, 
when  not  one  word  was  said  or  sung  or  even  hinted,  'with  reference 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christy  the  renewal  of  the  soul,  or  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  body.     I  was  not  myself  aware  before  that  it  would  be 
poanble  to  be  fairly  Evangelical  and  yet  keep  these  ideas  so  com- 
pletely out  of  thought.     '^ Missionary  sermons''  are  often  preached 
without  a  reference  to  the  facts,  principles,  perils,  or  glories  of  Chris- 
tian missions.     The  sentiment  with  which  people  come  under  the 
power  of  the  preachers  is  coolly  disregarded,  and  the  inapt  and  blun- 
dering divine  is  fighting  half  through  his  discourse  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention which  he  might  have  caught  in  a  moment  if  he  had  responded 
to  the  dominant  emotion  of  his  audience.     Not  infrequently  this 
extreme  inappropriateness  is  created  by  the  preacher  himself.     He 
evokes  a  certain  sentiment  by  the  announcement  of  his  text,  and  then 
ddiborately  ignores  it.     Thus  one  earnest  Evangelical  divine  will 
annoonoe  a  text  which  obviously  touches  some  burning  theologic  or 
philoBoj^c  question.     The  critical  faculty  is  quickened  in  scores  of 
minds.     What,  murmur  these  hearers  to  themselves,  will  the  minis- 
ter say  about  "eternal  life,"  about  'Hhe  fourth  Gospel," about  "the 
relation  of  doctrine  or  truth  to  holy  living,*'  and  the  like  f  and  instead 
of  answering  the  inquiry  which  he  has  himself  proposed  by  the  choice 
of  his  text^  he  immediately  sets  about  forcing  into  his  text  the  ordi- 
nary heads  of  evangelical  discourse,  a  feat  which  is  only  possible  by 
the  energy  of  the  hydraulic  ram  of  theological  system,  the  handle  of 
which  seems  always  in  his  way.     Surely,  however,  that  preacher 
makes  a  mistake  equally  grave,  who  by  the  announcement  of  some 
great  evangelical  text^  prepares  his  congregation  for  a  free,  clear, 
orderly  exposition  of  some  at  least  of  the  most  fundamental  rea- 
BonB  we  have  for  cherishing  any  hope  of  pardon,  any  hold  upon 
the  future^  any  confidence  in  the  Deity  of  the  Christ,  the  reality  of 
His  sacrifice^  the  quality  and  meaning  of  His  suffering  unto  death, 
the  gift  of  His  spirit,  and  the  like^  and  who  then  occupies  one 
half  of  his  time  with  what  may  be  termed  "  Bible-cyolop»dia  and 
water,*' and  the  other  half,  on  some  broad  ethical  principle  that  might 
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bave  been  preached  in  a  temple  of  Amun^  a  BnddliiBt  monaateiji  or  a 
Mohammedan  mosqua     8.  T.  Coleridge  is  said  on  one  occanon  when 
he  was  a  Unitarian  preacher,  td  have  taken  as  a  text — ''In  Him 
tlwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily/'  and  proceeded  to  flaj, 
**  From  this  passage,  mj  brethren,  we  will  endeavour  to  explain  the 
philosophy  of  the  Com  law."    I  have  heard  men  play  freaks  almost 
as  daiing  and  insolent  in  some  of  the  sacred-places  of  Qod's  revelation. 
Such  conduct  is  grossly  impertinent,  but  at  the  present  moment  I 
would  insist  upon  the  lack  of  common-sense  and  of  the  troe  philo- 
sophy of  rhetoric  which  it  suggests.  The  secret  of  affecting  or  impren- 
ing  men,  is  to  search  out  their  need  and  to  try  to  meet  it,  to  ezdte 
-desires  which  the  teacher  believes  that  he  can  satisfy,  to  provoke  in 
quii'ies,  appetites,  and  tastes  which  he  is  prepared  to  gratify.  To  offer 
Ted  tape,  or  sugar-plums,  or  flint  stones,  or  ardent  spirits,  to  men  dying 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  would  be  benevolence  itself  compared  with  the 
mockery  of  some  preachers,  who  conduct  whole  services  inthesanotoary 
without  a  solitary  word  to  help  suffering,  bewildered  men  either  to  live 
or  die ;  who  allow  worldly,  self-indulgent,  agnoetical  Christians  toretiie 
with  the  smirk  of  self-satisfaction  undisturbed,  and  their  oonsdeDces 
dead  asleep  in  the  soles  of  their  polished  boots.  For  a  scientific  lecturer 
to  prate  of  politics,  for  a  candidate  at  an  election  to  disoosa  sentimen- 
tal poetry  or  the  last  thing  in  speetroscopy,  for  a  professor  of  medi- 
cine to  occupy  his  class  with  a  lesson  in  music,  or  a  judge  on  the 
bench  to  impress  the  merits  of  a  recent  novel  upon  a  jury  empannelled 
to  decide  a  question  of  life  or  death,  would  be  divine  fitness  and 
reasonableness,  compared  with  the  wretched  waste  of  time  ando^or- 
tunity  often  inflicted  upon  tlie  Christian  congregation  by  the  inappro- 
priate preacher.  Pardon  my  vehemence,  but  I  havebeenaseveiesnffiarer 
of  late,  from  tho  abuse  of  the  pulpit.     1  wonder  whether  parsons  are 
uware  how  vicious  they  make  some  of  their  hearers  by  their  viola- 
tion of  the  conditions  on  which  they  have  any  right  whatever  to 
Mpeak  to  the  people.     No  prestige  derived  from  state  or  hierarch,  pres- 
bytery or  congregation,  univeitdty  or  patron,  will  make  amends  for 
this  utter  lack  of  oommon-sense.  A.  H. 

Beau  Rivage,  Aprils  186 — . 

Mt  DEAR  Friend, 

I  am  fairly  puzzled  with  the  fashionable  repugnanoe  mani* 
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Casied  to  ihe  Biblical  oonceptioiia  of  ''  ranBom,"  *'  redemption,"  '<  sacri- 
fioe^"  and  '*  propitiation,"  which  are  so  closely  identified  in  the  New 
Testament  with  the  atonement  of  Christ.  It  is  veiy  perplexing  to- 
me^ that  ingenions  men  should  aim  at  resolving  these  terms  into 
some  Yapid  imagery  of  certain  mental  states  of  their  own,  instead  of 
faying  to  see  in  them  the  light  they  cast  upon  a  definite  event  and  a 
gpedfic  quality  in  the  manifestation  of  God  to  ns.  The  probability 
iii^  that  instead  of  their  having  less  meaning  than  they  undoubtedly 
woald  possess  if  applied  to  any  other  great  sufferer  or  martyr  of  hu- 
manity, they  have,  in  the  case  of  Christ,  an  infinite  depth  of  meaning, 
and  a  decisive  force,  which  theologians  and  Chnstian  churches  have 
only  partially  sounded.  Why  is  it,  that  you  and  others  seem  so- 
anxious  to  limit  the  ''  atonement "  to  some  event  which  takes  place  in 
the  experience  of  your  own  soul^  and  make  its  very  essence  to]  con- 
sist of  an  act  of  personal  reconciliation  to  God  effected  by  any  motive 
Btrong  enough  to  induce  it  ?  How  is  it,  that  you  cannot  enlarge  your 
definition  and  idea  of  it^  so  as  to  make  it  embrace  the  divine  act  of 
approach  to  you,  the  divine  recognition  of  the  sense  of  sin  and  guilt 
which  you  cannot  extinguish,  the  divine  guarantee  of  unmerited 
mercy?  The  view  of  "atonement"  which,  after  aU,  makes  it  co- 
extensive with  those  who  are  atoned  or  reconciled,  and  sees  no  larger, 
deeper,  and  diviner  meaning  in  it,  always  seems  to  me  to  be  the  nar- 
rowest, the  most  limited,  and  the  hardest  view  of  the  Gospel  which 
I  have  ever  tried  to  understand.  Though  you  call  it  "broad,"  "liberal," 
and  "  advanced,"  it  appears  to  my  mind  to  be  strangely  allied  to^ 
the  hyper-Calvinistic  theory.  Christ's  atonement,  in  your  view,  is 
exclusively  applicable  to  the  elite — i.e.,  to  those  who,  by  a  life  of  self- 
sacrificing  love,  have  lost  all  enmity  to  God,  all  suspicion  of  His 
providence,  all  selfishness  and  pride,  all  love  to  sin ;  therefore  I  cannot 
see  in  it  one  ray  of  light  or  hope  for  the  immense  majority  of  profess- 
ing Christians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  world  at  large,  of  infants,  or  of 
heathen  at  home  or  abroad.  Oh,  but,  you  say,  we  who  hold  these  views 
of  the  atonement  have  no  fear  about  the  classes  you  refer  to,  and  cherish 
homidless  hope  about  them  all.  If  you  do,  it  is  in  virtue  of  some  other 
principle  than  that  of  atonement,  some  relation  with  Grod  altogether 
independent  of  Christ  and  His  work,  some  personal  grounds  which  may 
satisfy  you  about  Qod'n  indifference  to  sin,  but  which  the  conscience 
of  the  human  race  repudiates.    If  the  atonement  be  limited  to  the 
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experimental  effect  wrought  in  certain  individuals  by  certaiQ  repre* 
scntations  of  the  unselfish  devotion  of  a  divine  man,  I  want  to  know 
where  are  the  persons  who  have  been  thus  -  reconciled  to  Qodi 
Where  are  those  who  have  really  atoned  for  their  own  sins  by  (he 
intensity  and  depth  of  their  spiritual  experience  f  If  you  come  to  close 
quarters  with  them^  and  study  the  autobiography  or  outpourings 
of  a  few  who  seem  (like  Augustine,  say)  to  have  gone  a  long  way  in 
this  direction,  is  it  not  abundantly  obvious,  that  apart  firom  Qod*8 
own  condescending  approach  to  them,  apart  from  supernatural  gua- 
rantee that  His  part  of  the  infinite  distance  between  them  and  Him 
had  been  pretematurally  bridged,  these  great  saints  would  never  have 
had  one  moment  of  rest  or  peace  with  Himl  What^  then,  is  to  become 
of  the  rest  f  Again,  let  me  ask  you  to  think,  on  these  non-sacrifidal, 
non-redemption  lines,  what  there  is  in  the  work  done  by  Jesus  Christ 
which  is  really  calculated  to  promote  the  repentance  and  reconcilia- 
tion, apart  from  which  you  seem  to  imply  that  there  is  no  redemp- 
tion. The  sufferings  of  the  holy  Jesus  make  me  very  angry  with 
Judas,  and  scornful  towards  Pilate  and  Herod,  and  I  feel  rising  within 
me  a  loathing  and  hatred  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes.  I  cannot 
but  admit  a  burning  sense  of  shame  that  humanity  should  have 
boon  so  blind  and  infatuated.  I  see  the  awful  risks  of  goodness,  and 
the  best  often  suffer  most  cruelly  from  the  whips  and  scorpions  of  a 
heartless  fate.  I  wonder  at  the  sublime  patience  of  the  august 
Sufferer.  I  become  almost  petulant  at  His  unapproachable  calm  in 
the  presence  of  His  enemies,  and  crushed  by  the  blistering  tears  and 
blood-sweat  of  Gethsemane.  If  He  had  not  given  me  some  due  to 
the  mystery  of  these  scenes,'  I  am  sure  my  nature,  unspiritual  and 
unregenerate^  would  have  rebelled  against  thejusticeof  the  Heavenly 
Father,  and  I  should  cry,  <<  Hast  Thou  made  all  men  in  vainT'  The 
wildest  lament  of  Job  at  this  sight  would  seem  to  me  rational,  but 
rather  from  a  sense  of  animosity  than  of  penitence.  The  death  of 
Christy  if  it  be  only  an  example  of  howthe  holiest  may  have  to  encounter 
the  worst,  reconciles  me  to  nothing.  On  that  theory  how  could  I  g^oiy 
in  the  Orossi  If  that  be  all,  the  cause  is  not  eqiuil  to  the  effect.  Keoon- 
ciliation  with  God  is  a  phrase  which  it  is  very  easy  to  run  glibly  off 
the  tongue,  but  God  knows  it  is  not  a  state  of  mind  produced  in  a  sin- 
ful man  by  the  mere  patience  of  a  holy  sufferer  from  intolerable  evils 
which  are  being  inflicted  at  least  with  the  permission  of  the  Father  of 
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all.    On  that  principle,  penitence  and  reconciliation  with  God  might 
have  been  directly  provoked  by  the  gladiatorial  shows  in  Rome,  and 
bj  all  the  agonies  of  virtue  from  Abel  to  Socrates,  from   Stephen  to 
Ridley  and  Latimer.     If  reconciliation  has  been  in  any  case  the  issue, 
ithas  been  by  a  more  circuitous  process,  one  of  persuasion  that  the  belief 
ihaX  upheld  the  martyrs  of  Christ  was  a  belief  in  truth.  If,  however, 
the  suffering  Christ  is  going  through  these  temptations,  these  penalties 
of  human  sin,  these  horrors  of  darkness,  that  He  might  thus  utter  the 
'  infinite  love  of  God  to  ike  entire  race ;  if  the  Son  of  God,  by  His 
anion  with  our  nature,  is  expressing  thus  His  infinite  sympathy  with 
our  race,  by  bearing  with  us  the  death-penalty  (and  apart  from  which 
suffering  and  doom  there  would  have  been  no  adequate  apprehension, 
even  in  God,  of  what  the  consequences  of  sin  are,  to  the  human  con- 
sciousness) ;  if  He  is  being  thus  set  forth  as  a  propitiation  for  sin,  to 
declare  God's  righteousness  even  in  the  exercise  of  His  boundless  mercy 
—then  there  does  seem  to  me  to  be  a  moral  force  of  boundless  potency 
in  the  Cross.   It  is  only  as  I  see  the  Cross  as  an  altar  of  sacrifice,  that 
it  touches  my  conscience.  It  is  only  when  I  see  it  as  a  ransom  paid  freely 
for  my  sins,  that  it  rallies  my  affections  on  the  side  of  righteousness. 
You  speak  of  the  moral  power  of  the  atonement  as  though  you  had 
made  a  discovery.     It  seems  to  me  that  by  ignoring  the  sublime  objec- 
tive fact  of  the  atonement,  you  are  depriving  it  of  all  moral  power. 

It  is  difiicult  to  understand  what  men  can  do  with  the  story  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Christ,  who  limit  themselves  to  urging  the  incumt>ent 
duty  of  following  the  example  of  Christ.  Unless  Christ  is  much 
more  than  an  example.  He  becomes  an  impossible,  unapproachable 
exemplar.  For  my  part,  there  are  many  "  characters ''  nearer  our  own 
day  and  time  and  place,  which,  if  by  God's  grace  I  could  resemble  or 
imitate  in  some  faint  degree,  so  far  as  imitation  can  carry  me,  I 
£^ould  be  quite  content  with  such  an  improvement  I  have  not  the 
snialleBt  hope,  as  a  young  preacher  and  minister,  of  coming  within 
fflght  of  Francis  de  Sales,  or  George  Whibefield,  or  Fletcher  of  Madeley ; 
^  a  holy  man  I  have  seen  and  spoken  with  men  and  women,  and 
little  children  too,  whom  I  would  give  worlds  to  be  like,  to  approach 
in  some  far-off  fashion.  What  then  ?  am  I  to  set  up  before  me  the 
pattern  and  ideal  of  all  saints,  the  spotless  Lamb  of  God  as  my  pat- 
tern, and  so  become  good,  and  there  an  end  ?  Is  Christianity  nothing 
more  than  that  1    Does  Christ  do  nothing  but  pose  before  me  as  a 
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pattern  man  9  Is  He  not  a  Diyine  Savioar  ?  Does  He  not  with  oni- 
stretched  hand  lay  hold  of  me  and  lift  me  right  out  of  my  Slough  of 
Despond  1  All  the  ages  of  Christianity  answer  with  ton  thousand 
affirmations  to  these  questions.  "Do,  my  dear  friend,  think  of  the  nar- 
row limits,  the  illiberality,  the  uselessness  of  a  view  of  the  atonement 
of  Christy  which  transforms  it  into  a  mere  subjective  experience  in  the- 
breast  of  the  favoured  few,  and  fails  to  recognise  it  as  the  unveiled 
Heart  and  Hand  of  Infinite  Love.  Tours  very  earnestly, 

Bean  Rivage,  April,  18G — .  A.  Howabd* 


S^t  Mtt*^  D^wttwr  0f  t]^e  6wat  ^ott^  iags* 

MARY  MAGDALENE. 

Peter  and  John,  having  finished  their  scrutiny  of  the  sepulchre^ 
returned  to  their  lodging  in  the  city,  leaving  Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
garden  where  she  laments  her  infinito  gain.  Love  and  grief  detained 
her,  together  with  some  unbreathed  hope  in  her  heart.  We  picture 
to  ourselves  the  bright,  fresh  dawn,  the  balmy  air,  the  blue  dome 
above,  the  vernal  bloom  all  around,  the  joyous  ^*  morning  songs  " — 
and  a  woman  beside  an  empty  grave,  not  merely  shedding  tears,  but 
lifting  up  her  voice  and  weeping  aloud,  like  Rachel  weeping  for  her 
children,  gone  into  captivity.  In  the  gush  of  her  sorrow  she  stooped 
down  that  she  might  look  into  the  sepulchre.  How  perfectly  natural 
her  act  was  does  not  require  to  be  shown  :  we  understand  it  at  onoe 
by  the  impulse  that  sends  us  again  and  again  to  gaze  upon  the  face 
of  our  beloved  dead,  and  to  kiss  day-cold  lips. 

It  is  not  said  that  she  had  looked  in  before,  but  only  that  she  saw 
the  stone  taken  away.  If,  however,  she  had  already  looked  in,  she  had 
seen  nothing.  This  time  her  gaze  is  not  unfruitful :  she  sees  two 
angels  in  white,  sitting  the  one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet, 
whore  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  They  had  been  invisible  to  Peter 
and  John ;  they  had  been  invisible  to  Mary  herself  till  now ;  just  as, 
until  his  eyes  were  opened,  the  prophet's'servant  could  not  see  that  the 
whole  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariote  of  fire  round  about ; 
for  the  seeing  depends  on  the  eye.  They  are  clothed,  not  in  moum- 
ing-robes  of  sackcloth,  but  in  white,  the  lustrous  attire  of  joy  and 
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heaven.  They  sit^  as  if  their  sei'vice  were  now  accomplished  and  they 
wiitedto  be  questioned.  Their  aspect  is  not  terrible — as  to  the 
Roman  goard,  who  trembled  and  became  as  dead  men ;  but  rather 
benignant  and  gracious — ^being  two  of  the  ministering  spirits  sent 
forth  to  minister  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.  We  are 
not  UM  whether  Mary  recognised  them  at  the  time  for  angels,  or 
whether  it  was  after-knowledge';  from  the  manner  in  which  she  speaks 
to  them  it  would  rather  seem  that  she  converses  with  them  *^  un- 
awares/' and  thinks  only  of  mortals  like  herself — ^if  indeed  her  ab- 
sorbing grief  permits  any  thinking  on  the  subject  whatsoever.  At  all 
ev^tSy  she  is  not  terrified ;  she  does  not  cry  out ;  she  expresses  no 
sinpriBe  or  astonishment ;  she  speaks  to  them  just  the  same  as  she 
had  already  spoken  to  Peter  and  John. 

Compaaaionately  and  tenderfy  they  inquire  of  her,  '<  Woman,  why 
weepest  thou  1 "  If  she  had  understood  them  aright,  she  would  have 
nnderstood  them  to  mean,  ''  Kefrain  thy  voice  from  weeping  and 
thine  eyes  from  tears,"  for  He  whom  thou  lamentest  is  *'  come  back 
from  the  land  of  the  enemy."  But  she  does  not  understand  this, 
and  so  she  answers,  **  Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him."  She  speaks  with  the  touching 
simplicity  of  a  child.  Jesus  is  still ''  my  Lard  "  to  her  j  and  she  feels 
hficaelf  robbed  of  the  last  treasure  of  her  heart.  Ah,  if  she  had  found 
the  Lord  where  she  sought  Him,  it  would  have  been  a  sorrow 
indeed. 

We  wonder  what  purpose  this  interview  of  Mary  with  the  angels 
served.  They  bring  her  no  comfort.  They  give  her  no  information. 
They  merely  ask  her  a  question  and  receive  an  answer,  and  that  is  all. 
As  we  read  on,  our  wonder  disappears.  '*  He  is  not  here ;  He  is  risen 
as  He  said,"  seems  trembling  on  their  lips,  just  waiting  to  be  spoken  : 
bat  ere  they  have  time  to  speak,  another  Comforter  interposes,  who, 
Joseph-like^  can  refrain  Himself  no  longer,  and  who  is  jealous  to 
wipe  away  her  tears  with  His  own  hand.  It  came  about  in  this 
way.  In  a  fresh  outburst  of  grief,  Mary  turned  herself  round  from 
the  uigels  to  weep  without  interruption ;  and  as  she  turned,  she  saw 
Jesus  standing,  but  knew  not  that  it  was  He.  The  non-recognition  is 
not  snrprising.  She  was  seeking  Him  among  the  dead,  and  not  expect- 
ing to  see  Him  living ;  it  was  but  a  momentaiy  side-glance  that  she 
csst  upon  Him,  and  not  foil-front  scrutiny;  and  she  looked  through 
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the  dimming  yeil  of  teaxv.  Besides  all  this,  the  face  present  to  her 
memory  would  be  the  face  she  had  last  seen  on  Calvarj,  in  the  son'a 
eclipse;  whereas  He  has  now  ceased  to  be  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  and 
His  aspect  would  necessarily  be  different  in  the  calm  of  the  eternal 
peace.  One  does  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  she  did  not  immediately 
recognise  Him.  It  has  been  the  same  with  ourselves,  a  thousand  and 
a  thousand  times.  Our  blessed  Lord  has  been  with  us,  dose  by  our 
side,  and  yet  we  hare  gone  on  wailing  in  blind  sorrow,  ^'  Oh,  ihai  I 
knew  iohert  I  might  find  Him.*' 

'*  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  Whom  seekest  thou ) "  the  Stranger 
asks.  They  are  the  first  words  of  the  risen  Lord,  and  are  exhaust- 
less  in  their  suggestion.  He  speaks  very  kindly,  yet  not  as  to  one 
with  whom  He  stands  in  any  special  personal  relationship :  it  is  not 
^^Mwry^'  but  "u^owian."  And  He  will  have  her  tell  her  sorrow 
in  her  own  way.  There  is  a  grief  as  well  as  a  joy  with  winch  a 
stranger  doth  not  intermeddle,  and  kindly-meant  questions  may  be 
so  put  as  to  close  hearts  against  the  questioner ;  but  this  Stranger's 
tone  is  so  sympathetic  and  gracious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  sug- 
gestive of  ability  in  some  way  to  comfort  her,  that  her  heart  cannot 
but  open  to  Him.  Supposing  Him  to  be  the  gardener,  and  uncon- 
sciously taking  for  granted  that  every  one  must  be  thinking  of  Jesus 
as  she  herself  was,  she  says, ''  Sir,  if  <Aou  have  borne  Him  hence — (t^ou 
and  not  Hijy  enemies) — ^tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  Him,  and  I  (/ 
myself)  will  take  Him  away."  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  art- 
less and  true  to  nature. 

Jesus  says  to  her,  '*  Jfory."    It  is  not,  '^  I  am  Jesus,"  or  as  once 
on  the  Galilean  sea  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  "  It  is  I  j  be 
not  afraid ;  "  He  only  names  her  name,  as  He  used  to  do,  in  the  old, 
well-known  tone.    Instantly  the  truth  comes  home  to  her,  and  with 
a  sudden  cry  of  rapture,  she  answers  ''  Rahboni,''    The  recognition  is 
one  of  those  swift  things  that  are  completed  in  a  moment^  with  one 
beat  of  the  heart.    John  gives  the  very  word  she  uttered,  and  in 
which  her  joy  was  expressed — ^the  word  ''  Rahboni"  belonging  to  the 
sacred  tongua     It  is,  indeed,  the  word  of  the  past  rather  than  of  the 
future,  telling  what  He  had  been  to  her  as  the  Teacher  and  Guide  of 
her  soul.     It  is  as  yet  chiefly  His  wards  that  have  impressed  her— 
those  wonderful   ''words  of  eternal  life,"  so  many  of  which  are 
treasured  up  for  us  in  the  Gospelp.     ''  NQver  man,"  said  the  rough 
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offioeiB  who  on  one  occasion  were  sent  to  capture  Him,  and  who 
ocrald  not  do  it — *'  Never  man  spake  like  this  Man : "  and  their 
saying  has  been  repeated  by  thousands  upon  thousands,  of  the  wise 
and  the  simple,  the  refined  and  the  unedacated,  the  nobly-born,  and 
blae- bonneted  peasants,  till  it  has  become  a  sacred  common-place. 
In  the  time  to  come  Jeeos  shall  be  more  than  Eahboni  to  this  loving 
son],  as  to  all  the  disciples.  In  the  time  to  come  they  shall  own 
Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the 
express  image  of  His  Person,  the  almighty  Saviour  of  the  lost,  the 
Lord  of  their  conscience  and  their  will. 

Mary  speaks  only  one  word  :  she  can  speak  no  more.  When  the 
soul  is  made  to  thrill  at  once  through  its  every  fibre  with  some 
powerful  emotion,  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  single  exclamation, 
followed  by  silence  :  and  this  is  what  we  find  here.  Rabboni  is  the 
swift,  deep-hearted  response  of  Mary's  joy,  and  she  can  say  no  more. 
Bat  it  means,  "  Thou  hast  turned  for  me  my  mourning  into  danc- 
ing ;  Thou  hast  put  off  my  sackcloth,  and  girded  me  with  gladness.' ' 

"Touch  me  not,"  says  Jesus,  ''for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my 
Father  ;  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my 
Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God."  These  words 
have  caused  great  perplexity  to  expositors,  and  numberless  explanations 
of  them — some  very  far-fetched  and  mystical — have  been  offered.* 
Without  questioning  that  they  contain  a  depth  of  meaning  never  yet 
expired  by  man,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  most  obvious 
explanation  is  really  the  true  one — and  if  the  true  one,  certainly  the 
prafonndest  Mary  has  thrown,  or  is  throwing,  herself  down,  in  & 
rapture  of  love  and  joy,  to  clasp  His  feet.  She  presumes  Him  to  be 
in  a  condition  which  has  not  yet  commenced — that  He  now  belongs 
to  the  celestial  world.   She  fears  lest  He  should  immediately  depart 

*  Ab,  for  example— to  name  only  a  few  :  Do  not  defile  thyself  by  touching  one 
who  haa  been  in  the  grave,  and  if  Levitically  unclean ;  Touch  me  not,  for  the 
^— !^mg  of  my  wonndi  would  pain  me ;  Touch  me  not,  for  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  to  offer  me  snpreme  homage  ;  Touch  me  not,  for  I  must  intermediately 
and  instantly  aaoend  to  my  Father ;  Touch  me  not,  for  the  humanity  is  not  yet 
re-united  to  the  Lo^m  ;  Bo  not  thus  ding  to  my  earthly  appearance,  for  this  is 
hut  a  brief  interval  between  my  former  close  pli^pioal  society  with  you,  and  my 
future  spiritual  union.  It  will  be  observed  how  much  of  the  difficulty  is  created 
by  the  Lord's  "for  "  :  "  For  I  am  not  yet  ascended."  All  attempts  at  explana- 
tion which  alter  the  text,  or  deprive  the  *'/0r  "  of  its  proper  force,  are  to  be 
rejected  in  the  ontaet. 
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or  melt  from  her  view;  and  she  iseager  to  detain  Himi  like  Jaoob,  when 
he  said,  "  I  will  not  let  Thee  go  except  Thou  bless  me;"  or  like  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  on  the  '<  holy  mount,"  who  wished  to  prolong  the 
blissful  vision  there.  The  Lord  forbids  her  action,  and  for  this  reason, 
''I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father; "  this  is  no  visit  from  the 
Unseen,  brief  and  never  to  be  repeated  :  I  have  not  yet  taken  my 
final  leave  of  earth  and  of  my  beloved  disciples ;  I  will  see  yon  yet 
Again^  that  your  hearts  may  rejoice;  and,  beyond  this,  the  period 
-of  true  and  highest  communion  lies  in  the  future.  Wait,  and  after 
•my  ascension  you  will  understand  what  I  mean.  Pentecost  will  re- 
peal it. 

It  does  seem  strange,  however,  even  with  such  a  suggested  reason 
that  Jesus  should  forbid  His  disciple  even  to  touch  Him.  But  if 
Wm  words  begin  as  a  repulse,  they  end  in  an  infinite  blessing.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  no  cold  withdrawing  of  Himself  from  His  disciple's  love : 
we  utterly  misread  the  narrative  if  we  read  it  so.  Jesus  finds  out  for 
her  what  will  give  the  deepest  joy  of  all :  "  Go  to  my  brethren,  and 
say  to  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my 
God  and  your  God."  Oh^  to  be  one  howr  bende  Him/  But  here  is 
something  better  and  more  blessed  still — ^to  be  the  messenger  of  so  great 
joy  to  others.  The  wording  of  the  message  which  He  bids  her  carry 
is  unspeakably  tender.  He  calls  the  disciples  **  my  brethren"  Ah, 
His  heart  is  unchanged ;  He  is  ''  that  same  Jesus  "  whom  they  knew 
before;  He  has  not  laid  aside  that  humanity  which  He  assumed 
when  He  was  "  bom "  our  Saviour,  as  He  laid  aside  and  left  His 
grave-clothes  in  the  sepulchre;  He  wears  it  to-day^  and  is  our 
Brother  for  ever.  *^  My  brethren^  blessed  Jesus,  who  are  these  1 
Were  they  not  Thy  followers — ^yea.  Thy  forsakerst  ...  At  first 
they  were  Thy  servants;  then  disciples;  a  little  before  Thy  death 
they  were  Thy  friends;  now,  after  Thy  resurrection,  they  were  Thy 
brethren.  But  oh,  mercy  without  measure,  how  wilt  Thou,  how 
canst  Thou,  call  them  brethren  whom  in  Thy  last  parting  Thou 
foundest  fugitives?  Did  they  not  run  from  Thee  ?  Did  not  one  of  them 
rather  leave  his  inmost  coat  behind  him  than  not  be  quit  of  Thee  1 
And  yet  Thou  sayest,  Oo,  ^  my  brethren  /  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  sins  of  our  infirmity  to  unbrother  ua"  * 
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He  wishes  them  to  know  of  His  coming  departore  to  the  Father. 
He  had  spoken  of  this  again  and  again  while  He  was  yet  with  them  j 
bai  they  had  not  understood  Him.  The  telling  of  it  now  will  carrj 
a  new  meaning.  It  is  not  simply,  TeU  titem  that  I  am  risen/rom  the 
dead:  that  would  have  been  good  news  indeed:  but,  as  when 
Jacob's  sons  told  him,  '^  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  he  is  governor 
over  aU  the  land  of  Egypt^**  so  Mary  is  to  tell,  not  merely  that  Jesus 
lives,  but  that  He  is  about  to  be  glorified  as  He  had  foretold,  retum- 
ing  to  the  Father,  and  sitting  down  on  the  right  hand  of  power.  '^  I 
ascend" — as  if  immediately ;  for  what  now  are  forty  days  to  Him? 
Wonderful  and  of  profoundest  suggestion  is  the  glimpse  given  of  that 
mdon  with  Himself,  and  of  its  great  consequences,  into  which  His 
disciples  are  brought  He  to  whom  I  ascend  is  "  my  Father  and 
your  Father" — ^not,  Our  Father ;  He  could  not  have  expressed  Him- 
self thus ;  my  Father  essentially,  your  Father  as  ye  are  my  brethren. 
And  He  is  likewise  ''  my  Qod  and  your  God  " — not,  our  God ;  but 
my  God,  as  I  have  become  one  with  yoa,  and  your  God,  through  your 
union  with  me — ypur  God  to  whom  ye  are  now  restored  and  recon- 
dled,  and  in  whom  ye  have  an  eternal  portion. 

From  the  time  of  this  going  up  to  the  Father,  the  whole  mode  of 
disciple-intercourse  with  Him  shall  be  changed  j  and  the  forty  days 
are  the  transition  period.  The  touching  of  the  past,  the  touohing  by 
hands,  the  physical  contact,  the  whole  '^  knowing  after  the  flesh,''  is 
over )  the  touching  of  the  future  shall  be  that  of  fidth  and  love.  His 
withdrawal  from  Mary  now  is  parallel  to  what  the  £mmaua  friends 
afterwards  experienced,  when,  in  the  moment  of  recognition,  He  van- 
ished out  of  their  sight ;  Bj^d  is  a  prelude  of  the  ascension-parting  and 
of  what  has  followed,  '^  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love ;  in  whom, 
though  now  ye  see  Him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory." 

Charged  with  such  a  message,  Mary  went  with  swift^  glad  steps — 
her  &oe  lighted  up  with  a  strange  glow,  her  heart  rejoicing,  and  say- 
ing, **I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth" — and  told  the  disciples  that  she 
had  seen  the  Lord,  and  that  He  had  spoken  these  things  unto  her.  It 
was  the  one  grand  service  which  He  had  ordained  her  to  perform — as 
oU  Simeon's  life  waa  perfected  and  crowned  when  he  took  the  Holy 
CSiild  in  his  arms  in  the  Temple.  Henceforth  she  disappeara  from 
oar  view.     When  she  died,  and  where,  and  how,  and   by  whom 
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attended,  no  man  know&  But  of  this  we  maj  be  aure,  tliat  one  tone 
would  dwell  for  erer  in  her  memory,  unforgotten  even  when  her  ear 
grew  dull  and  her  brow  was  chill  with  the  dews  of  death — ^the  tone 
which  woke  her  soul  to  sudden  rapture,  revealing  her  Risen  and 
Living  Saviour,  her  Lord  and  her  God.  Jaubs  Culboss. 


lister  €^am's  S^totjn, 

CHAPTER  IL 

MARTIN   DAKECOUBT. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  I  found  my  life  with  my  mother  a  doll 
one,  but  this  was  not  the  case ;  partly,  no  doubt^  because  I  had  known 
no  other,  but  mainly  because  I  delighted  in  study,  and  in  this  we,  for 
the  most  part,  passed  our  days.  I  had  lessons  from  masters  in  mnsu^ 
painting,  German,  and  Italian,  and  in  all  these  occupations  my  mother 
had  joined  me — a  far  more  thorough  iftid  persevering  student  than  I 
— until  her  health  obliged  her  to  relinquish  the  first  twa  Even  after 
this,  in  general  reading  and  in  languages  she  remained  my  never- 
wearying  companion. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  should  at  this  time 
have  been  looking  forward  with  no  small  eagerness  to  an  event  which 
was  about  to  break  into  the  monotony  of  our  lifa  We  had  no  rela- 
tions living  in  England — at  least,  to  my  knowledge,  for  of  any  relations 
we  may  have  had  on  my  father^s  side,  I  had  never  heard  my  mother 
speak — ^but  out  in  Australia  there  was  a  little  colony  of  cousins,  who 
had  always  been  objects  of  great  interest  to  me.  My  mother's  only 
brother,  Charles  Danecourt,  originally  a  cavalry  officer,  early  in  his 
career  emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he  invested  his  capital  in  land, 
mostly  uncleared,  and  settled  down  to  cultivate  it.  He  failed  sin- 
gularly, however,  in  the  attempt  to  put  hia  excellent  theories  into 
])ractice,  and  he  soon  sank  into  poverty.  One  son  and  three  daughters 
were  bom  to  him.  A  gallant  struggle  had  he  made,  he  and  his  wife 
together,  for  many  a  weary  year,  educating  the  children  themselves, 
and  bringing  them  up  to  be  ladies  and  gentlemen,  despite  their  back- 
woods breeding.  At  last  the  tide  turned.  Martin,  the  eldest  child 
and  only  son,  displayed  as  he  grew  up,  a  spirit  more  enterprising,  a 
pluck  more  indomitable,  and  a  wit  more  ready  than  his  father'a    Bom 
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^d  bred  in  the  oolozdeB,  he  had  no  inaptitade  to  OTeroome,  or  English 
iiabits  to  forego.  He  was  now  twenty-nine,  and  it  might  fairly  be 
said  that  he  had  retrieyed  the  family  fortunes.  The  erent  which  we 
were  daily  expecting  was  the  arrival  of  this  consin  Martin.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  England  to  purchase  agricultural  implements,  learn 
wluit  he  could  of  improved  methods  of  agriculture,  and  also,  perhaps, 
^  lee  a  little  of  the  world. 

We  had  always  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  this  fiEimily  ^ 
of  Daneoourts,  and  we  felt  as  though  we  knew  them  all,  though  I 
iiad  never  seen  one  of  them.  Of  Martin  we  learnt  most  from  the 
letters  of  the  others;  they  were  generally,  Martin  has  done  this, 
or  Martin  says  that,  from  beginning  to  end.  His  own  letters  did  not 
enlighten  us  as  to  his  disposition.  They  were  generally  composed 
wmewhat  after  this  model : — 

"My  dear  Aunt, 

''  I  hope  you  are  better,  and  my  cousin  Catherine  well  We 
lire  all  as  right  as  possible.  Wheat  has  done  well  this  season,  but 
the  potato  crop  is  no  good.  We  have  made  a  good  deal  on  shoep. 
But  as  you  are  now  living  in  London,  perhaps  these  particulars  will 
not  interest  you  ;  though  I  am  sure  I  am  always  interested  in  heaiing 
news  of  you.  *" 

'*  With  love  to  yourself  and  my  cousin  Catherine,  I  am,  my  dear 

a-nnt,  your  affectionate  nephew, 

"  Martin  Dankcourt." 

Prom  these  epistles  we  drew  the  very  plain  inference  that  Martin, 
though  undoubtedly  a  good  son  and  brother,  was  not  intellectual. 
He  had  not^  indeed,  had  much  chance  of  becoming  so.  I  suggested 
•that  perhaps  he  might  prove  to  be  a  savage ;  my  mother,  however, 
^d  emphatically,  ''  No,  his  father's  son  cannot  £ul  to  be  a  gentle- 
flian." 

Martin  arrived  on  the  Sunday  evening  after  my  late-recorded 
Venture.  My  thoughts  had  been  that  day  again  forcibly  directed 
to  it,  I  had  gone  to  church  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  Ann, 
for  my  mother  had  maintained  her  resolve  to  allow  me  my  freedom 
flo  longer,  and  ii*ksome  as  this  restriction  was,  remonstrance  was 
•useless.  My  mother's  manners^  appearance,  and  tones  were  soft  and 
gentle,  mine  gave  the  impression  of  what  people  call  "  character," 
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Yet  her  will  was  to  mine  as  steel  to  india-rabber.  Hers  was  persiB- 
tent,  persevering  j  mine  uncertain,  impolsiye,  and  ever  ready  to  fall 
into  bondage  to  a  dominating  natora 

On  oar  return  from  church  we  had  passed  through  a  throng  of 
worshippers  issuing  fix)m  a  Dissenting  chapel,  and  I  had  bnished 
elbows  with  a  man,  who,  directlj  he  had  passed,  I  discovered,  with 
a  sudden  flash  of  recognition^  to  be  mj  acquaintance  of  a  night  or 
two  back.     Without  a  moment's  reflection^  I  turned  and  ran  after 
him.     *'  What  did  jou  do  with  the  girl  1 "  I  asked,  breathless.     He 
regarded  me  for  a  moment     ''  I  thank  you,  madam ;  she  is  in  good 
hands,"  then  raising  his  hat,  he  had  passed  on  quickly.     My  former 
indignation  at  the  man's  rudeness  was  redoubled.     I  rejoined  Ann, 
my  cheeks  flamiug  with  mortification.     I  had  lowered  my  dignity  by 
my  impulsive  action,  and  the  man  had  taken  advantage  of  it     I,  a 
lady,  had  forgotten  myself  in  my  interest  in  a  poor  girl,  and  had  been 
rewarded  by  cool  indifiEerence.     It  was  insufiEerable.     Bat,  as  I  had 
before  conjectared,  the  man  was  not  a  gentleman.     This  was  now 
proved  by  his  having  come  out  of  a  Dissenting  chapel.     I  asked  Ann 
on  my  way  home  whether  she  knew  anything  of  the  poor  people  in 
our  neighbourhood,  but  she  was  immediately  ofiended,  and  supposed 
I  must  think  her  "  low."    Then  I  tried  to  discover  whether  her 
former  mistresses  had  done  more  for  the  poor  than  we ;  but  though 
she  replied  enthusiastically  that  my  dear  ma  was  the  most  charitable 
lady  she  ever  lived  with,  I  did  not,  somehow,  derive  mudi  satisfaction 
from  this  assurance.     I  have  found  since  then  that  the  appreciation 
of  vulgar  minds  is  more  often  a  measuring  rod  of  inferiority  than  of 
excellence. 

And  now  I  turned  these  things  over  in  my  mind  as  I  sat  with 
my  mother  in  the  evening.'  I  had  been  reading  aloud  from  **  The 
Christian  Year."  This,  together  with  her  Prayer-Book  and  small 
books  of  devotion,  always  rested  on  a  little  table  at  her  side^  yet 
she  seldom  spoke  to  me  on  religious  subjects.  "  Mother,"  I  asked 
abruptly,  ''have  you  ever  been  to  a  chapell " 
"  No,  my  dear.     Why  do  you  aski " 

"There  was  a  girl  at  school  who  was  a  Disttenter,  and  the  otUsn 
laughed  at  her,  and  said  that  at  chapel  neither  the  derk  nor  the 
clergyman  could  pronounce  his  h's.  I  suppose  no  gentlepeople  go  to 
chapel  1" 
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^'  Unless  they  are  eoceniric.  People  nowadays  seek  the  reputation 
of  originality^  and  singolarity  is  often  mistaken  for  it.  Bat  the 
sal^ect  is  hardly  a  fniitfol  one,  my  dear.  Let  us  have  some  more 
reading." 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  wheels  stopping  at  the  gate. 
*'  Oan  this  be  Martin  )  "  I  cried,  and  ran  to  the  window.  Drawing 
aside  the  curtain,  I  beheld  a  cab  and  portmanteaus,  and  I  had  scarcely 
let  it  fall  again  before  Martin  was  ushered  into  the  room.  He  ad- 
vanced to  my  mother  with  both  hands  outstretched.  ''My  dear 
aontl''  he  ezdaimed  in  clear,  eager  tones.  ''Welcome,  Martin, 
welcome  !  "  said  my  mother's  soft  Toice,  and  she  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeks.  Then  turning  to  where  I  stood,  she  said,  "  And  this  is 
Catherine."  He  gare  me  a  little  stare,  and  then  to  my  surprise,  for 
I  had  expected  a  more  cordial  greeting,  shook  hands,  with  a  formal 
"  How  do  you  do  ? " 

When  the  necessary  bustle  of  amval  was  over,  and  he  came  down- 
stairs again,  he  fixed  himself  at  the  end  of  my  mother's  couch  in 
a  Teiy  friendly  fashion,  looking  at  her  with  an  openly  commiseratLug 
gaze.  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  look  so  weak  and  ill,  aunt.  My 
mother  is  older  than  you,  yet  she  looks  ten  years  younger.  Tou 
should  see  her  I "  My  mother  smiled.  Evidently  the  young  man 
was  not  on  the  look-out  for  susceptible  vanity. 

Question  and  answer  followed  rapidly,  concerning  his  vojrage  and 
the  home  people,  yet  Martin  never  addressed  me,  though  I  think  he 
had  onoe  or  twice  furtively  looked  at  me.  And  I,  though  I  really 
don't  think  I  had  looked  at  him,  had  somehow  or  other  got  a  very 
good  idea  of  his  appearance.  I  knew  that  he  was  above  the  middle 
height^  and  singularly  graceful  in  figure,  though  at  the  same  time  high- 
shouldered  and  muscular  j  that  his  complexion  had  been  originally 
fair,  as  could  be  seen  in  his  forehead  down  to  the  hat-line,  and  that 
it  had  been  tanned  by  the  weather  to  a  variety  of  shades,  deepening 
to  a  brown-zed  at  his  throat ;  that  he  had  light-brown  hair,  inclined 
to  be  curly,  and  a  pair  of  blue-grey  eyes. 

Presently  I  caught  my  mother^s  gaze  fixed  on  me  with  what  I  felt 
to  be  reproofl  I  concluded  that  she  thought  me  gauche,  and  wanting 
in  proper  cordiality.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  to  break  the  ice,  and 
get  on  to  a  thoroughly  cousinly  footing  at  once,  as  I  had  pictured 
beforehand.     I  therefore  moved  to  a  seat  nearer  the  sofa,  and  said, 
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in  a  very  cordial  tone,  **  And  now,  Martin,  I  am  dying  to  hear  all 
-about  my  consins — Jessie,  and  Fanny,  and  Louia  We  seem  to  know 
ihem  all  quite  well,  much  better  than  we  know  you,  for  you  write 
«uch  short  letters." 

Martin  had  started  when  I  began  to  speak,  and  I  oould  not  help 
thinking  had  even  reddened  a  little;  but  as  I  went  on,  he  began  to 
4imile  in  a  pleased  way,  and  seemed  quite  eager  to  reply. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  write  many  letters ;  I  don't  like  it.  But 
the  girls  do.  They  made  me  promise  to  write  long  letters,  and  tell 
them  everything — won't  it  be  troublesome  1  I  think  I  must  wut  till 
J  get  back,  after  all." 

"  Such  a  good  brother  as  you  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  that^  I  am 
«ureL  Tell  me  what  they  are  lika     Fanny  is  the  beauty,  is  she  not ) " 

''  Yes,  but  she's  not  at  all  like  you."  Here  he  stopped,  and  again 
reddened. 

**  No,  of  course  not^"  I  said,  laughing ;  '^  I  am  not  so  vain  as  that. 
1  think  we  know  just  what  your  sisters  are  like ;  we  will  give  yon 
our  ideas  of  them,  and  you  shaU  correct  them  for  us.  Come,  mother, 
^ve  Martin  our  idea  of  Jessie." 

I  went  to  bed  that  night  a  little  disappointed.  I  had  oonduded 
from  his  manner  that  Martin  did  not  like  me.  During  the  next  few 
days  I  exerted  myself  to  produce  a  more  cordial  relationship  between 
us,  and  soon  succeeded  in  causing  him  to  appear  as  friendly  with  me 
•as  he  had  been  with  my  mother  from  the  first  But  towards  me  ho 
manifested  a  kind  of  deference  quite  different  from  that  he  showed 
my  mother,  and  there  was  implied  in  his  manner  a  certain  slightly 
Awed  admiration  of  all  I  said  and  did.  I  had  been  used  to  admiration 
■all  my  life :  my  mother  had  admired  me,  my  teachers,  the  servants, 
but  I  had  never  before  received  this  particular  kind  of  admiration. 
It  was  novel,  and  it  was  pleasant. 

When  Martin  first  arrived,  my  mother  said  to  him,  ^I  suppose 
you  will  spare  time  from  your  business  for  a  little  pleasure,  Martin  f 
I  am  hoping  you  will  take  Cathie  to  hear  some  musia  She  is 
^dom  able  to  get  enjoyment  of  this  kind." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  <<  if  you  will  trust  her  with  me.  I  mean  to  go 
everywhere.  I  must  see  the  Tower,  and  Westnunster  Abbey,  and 
the  Zoological  Gardens."  My  mother  and  I  laughed.  The  big, 
liandsome,  bearded  fellow  looked  as  eager  as  a  child  of  six. 
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*'I  will  go  with  you  wherever  you  like,  Martin/*  I  said,  "if  you 
will  take  me  to  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts.  How  I  hare  longed 
for  some  way  of  getting  there !  " 

^That  is  just  what  I  shall  like/'  cried  Martin,  his  face  lighting  up 
with  enjoyment^  as  it  was  given  to  do]  on  the  smallest  provocation. 
"It  would  have  to  be  popular  to  suit  me." 

And  so  Martin  visited  all  the  sights  of  London,  and  relished  them 
like  any  schoolboy,  including  some  that  will  not  be  found  in  any 
^  Guide  *';  for  one  day  he  came  home  a  little  discomfited,  having  made 
an  eacpedition  to  Begent  Circus,  with  the  idea  of  finding  amusement 
there.  His  presence  in  the  house  became  daily  more  pleasant  to  us. 
He  was  never  spiritless,  yet  always  gentle.  Only  once  did  I  see  him 
ix>red.  This  was  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concert,  whither  he  had 
taken  me,  as  usual  full  of  ready  enthusiasm.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
complain,  but  as  the  long  Haydn's  quartet  went  sounding  on  and  on, 
I  saw  the  light  gradually  die  out  of  his  face,  and  weariness  stamp  it 
more  and  more  plainly.  Martin's  was  one  of  those  faces  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  not  to  watch,  for  every  shade  of  internal  feeling 
marked  itself  there.  When  I  turned  to  him  at  the  end  of  the 
performance,  I  found  him  looking  at  me  with  a  peculiar  expression 
which  I  could  not  understand.  It  seemed  to  include  both  wonder 
and  pain.  The  next  evening  the  meaning  of  it  was  explained  to  me. 
I  was  at  the  piano,  and  Martin  stood  near.  My  mother,  from  the 
sofa  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  asked  for  Mendelssohn's  "  O  rest 
in  the  Lord."  I  have  always  noticed  that  those  who  sing  this  air 
well,  are  not  those  who  themselves  possess  patience  and  repose  of 
soul,  but  rather  those  who,  unstable  and  restless,  are  yet  ever  yearning 
for  it.  As  I  touched  the  first  notes,  everything  was  forgotten  in  a 
passion  of  longing.  When  I  ended  there  was  silence  in  the  room. 
Looking  up,  I  met  Martin's  eyes.  I  was  startled ;  there  were  tears 
in  them,  and  he  was  gazing  at  me  in  a  way  which  compelled  my  own 
eyes  to  look  into  his.  His  face  was  quite  altered.  Instead  of  the 
half-ahy  admiration  I  generally  saw  there,  there  was,  for  the  first 
time,  a  confident  recognition  of  sympathy,  and  a  clear  consciousness 
of  equality.  I  could  not  look  away.  At  length  he  spoke,  in  low, 
impressive  tones,  quite  unlike  his  usual  clear  ringing  ones. 

**  I  never  heard  ringing  like  that  before,"  he  said ;   "  it  was  not 
singing,  you  sang  your  life.     Now  I  know  you." 
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I  answered  veLemently,  "  No,  jou  don't  know  me.  That  is  not 
mj  life.  That  rest  is  not  minei  as  you  think ;  only  I  wish  I  had 
it." 

He  gave  me  a  half-smile  which  thrilled  me,  I  did  not  know  why, 
and  after  a  moment's  pause  he  continued,  still  looking  at  me  willithe 
same  confident  gaze — 

"I  know  this  at  leasts  that  you  andl  are  not  far  apart,  as  I  thoaght. 
Last  night  you  seemed  to  belong  to  a  different  world  from  me.  But 
I  shall  never  think  so  again.    You  and  I  are  friends." 

In  spite  of  myself  a  sense  of  awe  had  come  over  me,  almost  of 
apprehension.  I  crossed  the  long  room  to  my  mother's  so&,  and  UR 
Martin  at  the  piano. 

From  this  time,  there  was  a  change  in  our  relationship.  My  sense 
of  easy  superiority  was  gone,  and  a  sense  of  comradeship  had  taken 
its  place.  Martin  had  asserted  himself  as  my  equal,  and  in  spite  of 
my  culture  and  intellectual  attainments,  I  accepted  his  position  with 
gladness.  Without  defining  the  feeling,  I  yet  felt,  from  his  manner 
towards  me,  that  he  asserted,  not  himself  afber  all,  but  his  right  to 
admire  and  take  care  of  and  defer  to  me. 

One  morning  my  mother  said  to  me^ "  Oathie,  my  dear,  I  wish  you 
to  remain  in  the  room  this  morning  when  Dr.  Brough  is  announced^ 
I  wish  to  introduce  you  to  him." 

I  was  surprised,  but  I  merely  answered,  "  Very  well,  mother." 
My  mother  did  not  like  to  be  questioned. 

Presently  the  announcement  was  made.  I  looked  up  from  my  book 
calmly,  but  the  moment  I  did  so,  all  calmness  was  gone.  The  doctor 
was  of  middle  height,  veiy  squarely  built,  his  hair  and  beard  were 
brown  and  bushy,  his  forehead  was  massire  and  square,  his  chin  was 
square,  suggestiTe  of  temper  and  obstinacy,  and  his  eyes  were  grey, 
and  intensely  grave.  I  think  he  could  not  have  appeared  to  anyone 
a  pleasant-looking  man ;  and  he  was  the  very  reverse  in  my  eyes, 
for  I  discovered  in  him  the  stranger  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made 
in  the  streets.  My  mother  greeted  him  with  a  warmth  that  astonished 
me ;  but  her  subsequent  conduct  was  both  astonishing  and  annoying. 
She  presented  me  thus : — 

''This,  Dr.  Brough,  is  Catherine,  my  only  daughter — ^my  only 
child."  Her  voice  had  a  strange  tremor  in  it  The*  man  turned  on 
me  a  keen,  persistent  gaze,  and  though  he  betrayed  by  no  word  or 
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gesture  that  be  had  evep  seen  me  before^  I  was  consciouB  to  tHe  finger- 
tips  that  he  reoogiuBed  me,  and  that  he  was  attributing  to  me  a  mean 
ancandour  in  not  arowing  our  acquaintance.  His  eyes  were  of  that 
oncomfortaUe  kind  that  seem  to  be  looking  right  into  one,  and  that 
niake  one  feel  conscious  of  guilt,  in  spite  of  oneself.  I  bowed,  but 
my  mother  said,  **  Shake  hands  with  Dr.  Brough,  Catherine.'' 

With  a  feeling  of  intense  repugnance,  I  advanced  and  gave*  him 
my  hand.  Then  I  made  my  escape,  pondering  over  my  mother's  in- 
explicable behaviour,  so  unlike  her  usual  self-contained  and  gentle 
hauUur,  I  knew  there  must  be  a  reason,  for  my  mother  never  acted 
without  reason.  Ellie  Bkiohton. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

NiiRLT  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Raleigh,  of  Kotherham,  undertook  to 
mo?e  a  resolution  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Hiding  Auxi- 
liary to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  was  held  in  East 
Parade  Chapel,  Leeds.  At  that  time  he  was  a  stranger  or  new-comer 
into  Yorkshire,  and  the  announcement  of  his  name  only  produced  a 
langoid  curiosity.  He  had  not  spoken,  however,  for  five  minutes 
with  that  rich  musical  voice  of  his,  and  with  that  happy  blending  of 
pathos  and  familiarity,  of  tender  sentiment  and  manly  purpose,  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable,  before  the  vast  assembly  responded  to 
his  points  with  unusual  appreciation.  He  played  upon  his  audience 
as  on  a  harp,  and  made  a  representative  gathering  of  yorkshiremen 
lift  their  entire  conception  of  missions  into  a  higher  region  of  thought 
than  was  their  wont  Sentence  after  sentence,  polished  to  the  highest 
point  of  expression,  was  followed  by  bursts  of  sympathetic  feeling,  and 
when  at  length  he  sat  down  he  had  won  a  real  oratorical  triumph, 
and  what  was  far  more,  a  name  and  a  place  in  Yorkshire  hearts,  which 
he  has  never  lost.  His  unostentatious  career  has  not  been  marked 
by  dramatic  events  or  startling  surprises,  but  he  was  led  to  occupy 
in  BoooesBion  positions  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  body  of 
Ohriatians  with  whom  he  was  associated.  In  Glasgow,  in  Canonbury^ 
at  Stamford  Hill,  and  finally  at  Kensington,  he  has  been  the  pastor 
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of  historic  oongregationSy  the  inflaenoe  of  whose  Ghristiaii  life  and 
work  has  been  felt  far  and  near. 

He  had  the  enviable  faculty  of  securing  on  all  sides  from  his 
brethren  and  his  flock  an  enthusiastic  affection  and  regaid.  His 
entire  personality  was  so  affluent  of  lore  and  grace,  and  so  ledoleut 
with  Christian  virtne,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  withhold  from  him  the 
enthusiastic  expression  of  appreciation  and  love.  The  incense  of  a  true 
and  wiidespread  affection  and  reverence  surrounded  him.  Modest  and 
self-depreciating  as  he  was,  the  Christian  Church  and  societies  wouldnot 
accept  his  estimate  of  himself,  and  naturally  persisted  in  offering  to  him 
the  highest  honours  it  had  to  bestow.  He  repeatedly  repudiated  all 
daim  to  genius,  and  ascribed  his  success,  under  God,  to  hard  and  toil- 
some effort,  and  to  the  humble  attempt  to  do  his  best.  But  when  he  did 
that "  heat,"  as  was  his  sacred  wont,  it  was  of  the  very  highest  kind  of 
Christian  utterance.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  own  definition  of 
genius,  he  unquestionably  created  the  impression  which  originality  of 
conception,  subtle  appreciation  of  the  sentiment  which  it  behoved 
him  to  evoke,  and  delicate  and  exquisite  fervour  and  finish  never 
fail  to  produca  All  this  is  apparent  in  the  three  or  four  volumes  of 
printed  sermons  which  he  has  left  as  his  legacy.  In  our  opinion,  the 
volume  entitled  the  '*  The  Story  of  Jonah "  contains  two  or  three 
sermons  of  such  consummate  force,  magical  charm  of  words,  condensed 
wisdom,  pathos,  and  point,  that  we  do  not  know  where  to  find  their 
parallel.  He  was  much  drawn,  we  suppose,  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  older  revelation,  and  was  prone  to  choose  the  less  frequented 
paths,  the  least  considered  treasures  of  the  sacred  paga  This  pecu- 
liarity comes  forth  in  his  last  and  almost  posthumous  utterance.  As 
our  readers  are  now  aware,  his  meditations  on  "  The  Book  of  Esther"* 
were  published  to  the  world  on  the  very  day  of  his  death.  They  are 
scarcely  equal  in  spiritual  force  to  "  The  Story  of  Jonah,"  and  ''  Quiet 
Keating-places,"  but  they  are  singularly  rich  in  suggestive  exeguoB  and 
practical  teaching.  Now  and  then,  in  order  to  find  the  mora],  he  was 
compelled  to  fly  to  antithesis  and  contrast,  but  for  the  most  part  he 
educed  forcible  and  true  lessons  for  us  from  this  brilliant  picture  of 
Oriental  despotism  and  passionate  patriotism.  With  a  knowledge 
of  the  surroundings,  which  reminds   the   reader  of  the  wonderful 

•  "  The  Book  of  Esther:  its  Practical  Leasona  and  Dnunatic  Soener."    By 
Alexander  Raleigh,  D.D.    Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Oharlee  Black. 
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pictures  of  Peniaa  and  Egyptian  lifo  drawn  bj  Professor  Qcorg 
£ben^  he  has  created  a  portraiture  and  characterisation  of  Yashti, 
Aliasnems,  Haman,  Mordecai^  and  Esther,  which  artistic  as  well  a» 
Christian  students  and  people  will  prize  and  ponder.     Great  breadth 
of  interest  and  catholidtj  of  feeling  pervade  the  book,  and  our  dutie» 
and  obligations  to  foi^tten  classes,  and  even  to  dumb  animals,  stand 
oat  ia  vivid  outline  on  these  rich  and  varied  pagea     The  volume  is 
lut  generis,  and  we  instinctively  feel  that  there  is  much  in  it  which 
only  Kaleigh  could  have  done;     Yet  his  works  and  his  most  widely 
celebrated  discourses  were  by  no  means  confined  to  scenes  and 
characters  of  the  Old  Testament.     With  marvellous  insight,  fine  tact^ 
and  glowing  fervour,  he  dealt  with  the  mysteries  of  Gethsemane  and 
Calvary,  and  he  found  and  gave  inexpressible  delight  when  pourtray* 
ing  the  central  realities  of  Christian  experience.     Still  Dr.  Raleigh 
needed  to  be  heard  rather  than  read.  The  deepest  things  he  really  said^ 
or  the  strongest  feelings  he  ever  evoked,  no  typography  could  record. 
The  glow,  the  passion,  the  suppressed  tear  in  his  matchless  voice,  th& 
electric  thrill  he  could  and  did  awaken  at  certain  moments,  are  utterly 
beyond  register  or  description. 

He  was  alive  io  all  the  pleadings  and  all  the  bitterness  and  scoff  of 
modem  unbelief,  and  understood  the  agony  of  deep  darkness  through 
which  many  hearts  are  compelled  to  pass  in  these  days.  Though  he 
could  sympathise  with  the  doubter,  he  would  not  palter  with  unbelief. 
Crude  hypothesia  and  pretentious  scepticism  were  well  met  by  sounder 
and  deeper  philosophy,  and  at  the  last  he  entered  into  the  dark  valley 
without  a  moment's  distrust  or  fear.  He  "  felt  sure  that  the  Lord  had 
accepted  him/'  and  that  he  ''  should  pass  through  the  gate  into  the 
city."  The  world  seems  poorer  and  darker,  now  that  he  too  is  added  to 
the  glorious  majority.  The  blank  he  has  left  seems  now  irreparable  in 
our  church  congresses  and  Christian  societies,  and  on  all  occasions 
when  we  need  our  strongest,  greatest,  and  wisest  to  speak  to  us,  to 
tell  us  how  to  think  and  what  to  do.  The  music  of  his  holy  living 
will  linger  long  in  our  hearts,  and  the  fragrance  of  his  memory  will 
lend  a  charm  to  scenes  and  seasons  which  will  long  reveal  his  loss. 
We  dare  not  speak  of  the  home  and  the  hearts  which  are  most  of  all 
desokte.  Of  this  we  are  sure,  that  around  few  homes  will  ever  hover 
a  more  abundant  angel-guard  of  earnest  sympathetic  prayera 

n.  If.  xL 
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And  I  will  follow  where  the  Lord 

Wills  mj  weary  feet  to  go, 
While  ever  in  my  soul  I  hoard 

The  glimpse  allowed  to  me  below 
Of  what  belonged  to  Paradise — 

AUowed  awhile  on  earth  to  beam, 
Until  my  weary  wandering  eyes. 

With  patient  ose^  more  native  seem 
To  shadowy  regions  of  dim  death  ; 

Till  I  faint  behold  my  blossom, 
No  more  in  the  outer  Court  have  breath 
Earth's  outer  Court  of  life  and  death 

As  erst^  but  in  my  very  Bosom  ! 
In  the  Holiest  of  all, 

By  mine  altar  in  the  gloom, 
Behold  my  lily  fair  and  tall 

Breathing  in  immortal  bloom  ! 

Every  lowly  thing  that  feels, 
All  we  misname  inanimate. 
From  one  Eternal  Heart  appeals 
To  every  heart,  as  to  a  mate — 
"  Rejoice,  or  weep,  for  our  estate  ! " 

So,  if  we  love  the  Father's  will, 
Embrace  the  world,  and  help  mankind. 

Our  lost  lily.bell  shall  fill 
With  dewy  morning  soul  and  mind  ! 

For  if  mine  be  the  true  Lily, 
Whence  all  lily  forms  have  birth. 

My  ho]y  child  will  blossom  stilly 
For  me  in  his  morning  mirth, 
Fairer  than  he  bloomed  on  earth  ! 
Lead  me  where  the  lUy  blows, 
I  would  wear  it  in  my  life. 
Weary  of  worid.soil  and  strife. 
Oh,  lead  me  where  the  lily  blovrs ! 

BoDEN  Noel, 
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^^t  S^XQta&mnu  of  t|^e  0xrtors« 

The  battle  which  was  impending  when  we  last  addressed  our  readers 

on  cnrrent  events,  has  been  fought  out  with  a  vigour  which  is  new 

to  our  generation,  and  which  wakens  memories  of  the  stirring  par- 

listmentaiy  conflicts  which  shook  the  nation  when  some  of  us  were 

young.     It  has  issued  in  a  literallj  overwhelming  Liberal  triompli. 

Two   Liberals  can  hardly  meet  each   other  without  laughing,  so 

hididoisly  complete  is  the  overthrow  whi6h  Lord  Beaconsfield  has 

endured  at  his  great  antagonist's  hands.     The  Liberal  triumph  is 

more  complete  all  along  the  line  than  any  man  in  England  expected, 

and  how  utterly  foreign  statesmen  have  been  astonished  by  the  result, 

has,  in  many  amusing  ways,  appeared.    The  country  threw  itself  into 

the  conflict  with  a  fervid  enthusiasm  which  must  have  amazed  Ix)rd 

Beaconsfield,  who  thought  that  the  term  of  Parliamentary  Government 

in  England  had  wellnigh  oome.     It  reached  to  the  very  extremitieBof 

our  islands;  the  writer  has  just  oome  back  from  Shetland ;  nothing  is 

thought  of,  nothing  is  talked  of,  still,  but  this  wonderful  election ; 

in  the  northenmoet  islands,  in  UlUma  Thule,  the  interest  is  as  keen> 

if  not  more  keen,  than  in  the  south.     Mr.  Gladstone  has  stirred  the 

heart  of  the  British  nation  as  it  has  not  been  stirred  in  our  generation  ; 

and  if  it  is  good  to  be  zealously  affected  in  a  good  cause^  the  popular 

enthusiasm  is  in  every  way  noble  and  right.     There  is  no  question 

then  as  to  the  magnitude  and  significance  of  the  political  triumph, 

but  we  confess  to  a  vivid  interest  in  a  yet  deeper  question ;  has  this 

been  anything  more  than  a  political  victory  1 

We  Nonconformists  have  confessedly  led  the  van  of  the  battle. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  Liberal  party  to  the  Nonoonfomusts  is 
heartily  confessed,  even  by  those  who  have  little  love  for  us  and  for 
eur  principle?,  and  it  has  again  and  again,  in  most  emphatic  terms, 
been  acknowledged  by  the  leader  of  the  host.  No  doubt  much  has 
been  due  to  the  Liberal  organization.  It  has  been  as  conspicuona  in 
this  election,  as  the  want  of  it  was  conspicuous  in  the  last.  Let  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  system,  he  will  not  allow  us  to  call  it  a  caucus, 
have  all  the  honour  which  is  its  due.  It  made  one  grand  mistake  in 
the  South wark  election,  which  brought  on  the  general  engagement 
But  it  took  warning  by  that  most  fortunate  calamity,  and  since  then 
the  discipline  of  the  party  has  been  perfect^  and  their  choice  of  can- 
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liidaiea  lias  been  so  wise  that  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands  that  the  ne  w 
Honae  of  Commons  excels  the  last  in  intellect,  as  much  as  we  may 
hope  that  it  will  excel  it  in  political  wisdom,  and  discernment  of  the 
vital  interests  of  the  empire.  But  it  was  not  discipline,  it  was  not 
organization,  which  won  the  victory,  it  was  enthusiasm ;  and  that 
onthnaiasm  the  Nonconformists  chiefly  supplied.  Now  the  Non- 
conformists have  for  ages  been  noted  for  their  enthusiasm  whenever 
they  felt  that  a  great  religious  principle  was  at  staka  The  Non- 
conformists are  steady  politicians ;  they  may  always  be  relied  on  to 
do  their  duty  to  the  Liberal  cause.  Bat  if  ever  they  become  deeply 
stirred,  as  they  have  been  in  this  election,  it  is  because  they  feel  that 
sacred  principles  are  in  peril,  principles  dear  to  their  hearts  as  lovers 
of  men  because  lovers  of  €k)d«  They  in  no  small  measure  keep  the 
conscience  of  the  community.  They  are  in  the  habit  in  their  Church 
oiganizations  of  taking  full  and  responsible  part  in  the  management 
of  sacred  matters ;  and  they  are  trained  to  bring  Christian  principle 
to  bear  upon  the  conduct  of  public  a^G&irs.  They  naturally  consider 
political  questions  in  their  higher  and  more  sacred  bearings  ;  and  in 
this  instance  they  have  been  led  to  see  very  strongly  that  the  political 
action  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  (Government  was  yet  more  to  be  con- 
demned on  the  ground  of  the  contempt  in  which  it  held  those  sacred 
moral  principles  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  strength  and  stability  of 
Christian  nations,  than  on  the  ground  of  their  reckless  violation  of 
all  sound  principles  of  financial  and  international  action,  and  the 
constant  peril  in  which  they  kept  us  of  war. 

And  it  is  just  on  this  point  that  there  has  been  the  most  striking 
accord  between  the  Nonconformists  and  the  great  chief  who  has  led 
the  party  to  victoiy .  The  leaders  have  all  been  able,  and  many  of  them 
brilliant ;  in  truth,  never  had  party  so  many  leaders  of  the  highest 
capacity  at  its  disposal ;  but  as  with  the  organization  of  the  party, 
so  no  amount  of  political  ability  in  the  leaders,  would  have  secured 
this  wonderful  triumph.  It  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  high  enthusiasm  in 
a  sacred  cause  which  kindled,  first  those  who  are  always  responsive 
to  such  influences,  and  then  the  great  majority  of  the  British  nation. 
There  has  been  a  lofty  Christian  tone  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches 
from  first  to  last.  It  was  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity  which  first 
moved  him,  and  he  spoke  as  only  a  man  moved  by  a  sacred  cause  can 
speak.      That    indignant  Christian  protest  against  the  Bulgarian 
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atrociiies  strdck  the  key-note,  which  through  the  whole  agitation  his 
been  maintained.  The  tone  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  which 
exposes- ham  to  the  taunts  and  sneers  of  the  Saturday  lUview  and- the 
PM  MaU  Gazette,  struck  an  answering  chord  at  once  in  the  Nonooin- 
formists,  and  through  them  mainly  in>  the  great  heart  of  the  people. 
Kindled  by  a  lofty  and  noble  passion  himself,  he  was  able  to  Idndle 
others  j  and  it  is  just  this  kindling  of  a  high  moral  enthusiasm  in 
the  heart  of  a  great  nation,  which  in  our  judgment  makes  this  soma- 
thing  much  more  than  a  brilliant  political  yictory. 

There  are  many  grounds,  no  doubt^  on  which  the  policy  of  the  late 
Government  has  been  decisiyely  condemned.  There  is  hardly  a  point 
on  which  it  has  not  been  at  issue  with  the  soundest  instincts  as  well 
as  the  most  sacred  traditions  of  the  English  people.  FinanciaUy  its 
mode  of  procedure  has  been  disastrous,  and  the  people  have  woke  up 
to  see  itw  It  has  been  the  spendthrifl  policy  throughout ;  squandering 
the  resources  of  the  nation  on  unprofitable  enterprises,  and  staving 
off  the  evil  day  of  retribution,  which  comes  inevitably  to  all  spend- 
thrifts, by  any  arts  or  tricks,  as  long  as  possible.  This  cnrious 
"  blunder  "  in  the  Indian  accounts  ia  an  instance  strongly  in  point. 
As  soon  as  the  liberal  ministers  got  into  their  offices  it  began  to  be 
whispered  about  that  there  had  been  a  **  mistake  "of  some  miliums 
in  the  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  Afghan  War.  Of  oonrso  the 
**  mistake  "  is  on  the  right  side  for  the  (Government  in  view  of  the 
election.  The  millions  have  slipped  out  of  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
account,  and  so  the  late  Government  was  able  to  submit  a  most 
cheerful  statement  to  the  House  and  to  the  country.  People  were 
startled  at  the  time ;  it  seemed  wonderful  that  India  should  hare 
been  spending  such  large  sums  on  the  war,  and  yet  be  financially  ao 
prosperous.  Stilly  there  were  the  figures,  and  we  could  only  vejaace 
that  India  was  so  much  richer  than  we  had  reason  to  supposey  Bat 
as  soon  as  Lord  Hartington  reached  the  Indian  office  it  was  oonfeseed 
that  the  figures,  to  )>ut  it  plainly,  had  lied.  Four  millions  of  expendi- 
ture had  somehow  been  kept  out  of  the  accounts.  Somehow,  weaey. 
No  one  suspects  Sir  Stafford  Northoote  or  Lord  Cianbrook  of  cooking 
the  balance-sheet.  All  that  we  can  charge  on  them  is  a  too  easy 
credulity ;  they  ought  to  have  felt  instinctively  that  somethiog  was 
wrong,  and  to  hive  insisted  on  its  being  cleared  up.  But  the 
British  public  will  suspect  very  strongly  that  some  one  h^h  in  office 
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in  IndiA  did  deliberatelj  oook  the  accoants,  witli  a  view  to  the 
fiqgliah  dectioins.  Four  millionSy  even  in  a  statement  dealing  with 
SQch  vast  sums  as  appear  in  the  balance-sheet  of  our  Indian  Empire^  do 
not  go  astray  without  some  one  very  soon  finding  it  out ;  and  there 
csa  be  little  doubt  that  the  accounts  of  our  Indian  revenue  were 
difihonestly  rendered  with  a  view  of  making  things  pleasant  at  the 
elections  at  home,  and  of  securing  a  majority  which  would  not  look 
at  tbe  "blunder"  too  critically,  when  at  length  the  time  came  to 
rereal  the  truth.  This  is  a  specimen,  a  very  bad  specimen,  of  the 
way  in  which  the  people  have  long  been  suspecting  that  their  finances 
▼ore  being  dealt  with ;  and  this  strong  suspicion,  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Midlothian  speeches  deepened  into  certainty,  had  no  doubt 
much  to  do  with  the  rout  of  the  parly  at  the  polls. 

lo  domestic  legislation,  again,  the  failure  of  the  Beaconsfield  Cabinet 
WIS  oon^icuoiis.  Not  only  were  matters  of  the  gravest  character 
and  the  most  pressing  importance  systematically  neglected,  but  the 
robjects  which  were  taken  in  hand  were  extravagantly  mismanaged  ; 
and  the  deep  and  growing  discontent  of  the  nation  found  expression 
at  last  at  the  hustings,  and  helped  greatly  to  secure  the  overwhelming 
liberal  majority.  The  people,  too,  had  got  very  weary,  and  more 
tban  weary  of  the  constant  theatrical  surprises,  to  which  they  and 
ibe  world  at  large  were  treated.  At  first,  when  one  morning  they 
woke  up  and  found  that  they  were  large  shareholders  in  the  Suez 
Canal,  they  were  rather  struck,  all  except  the  very  wise  and  farneieeing, 
with  the  cleverness  and  the  magnitude  of  the  coup  de  thidtre  which 
their  Premier  had  effected.  But  when  it  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  and  they  saw  that  it  was  evidently  Lord  Beaconsfield's  favourite 
mode  of  action,  a  deep  distrust  and  something  like  shame  took  posses* 
sion  of  the  public  mind ;  such  arts  and  tricks  being  utterly  out  of  tune 
with  the  temper  and  habits  of  the  English  nation,  and  being  mostly 
usooiated  with  a  policy  which  is  more  detrimental  to  its  friends  than 
to  its  foes.  All  these  influences  were  no  doubt  at  work  in  full  fo^, 
and  contributed  their  share  to  the  splendid  triumph  which  the  an- 
tagonists of  the  policy  of  the  Government  have  won,  but  we  venture 
to  thmk  that  there  was  something  much  deeper  at  work  in  the  heart 
of  the  nation  at  large,  as  there  was  certainly  in  the  heart  of  the 
leader,  and  which  makes  the  result  tax  more  a  moral  than  a  political 
▼ictoiy. 
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We  believe  Uiat  nndemeabh  all  these  strong  political  oonsideraiion^ 
there  was  a  veiy  real  and  earnest  feeling  aroused  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  that  the  poUcj  of  the  Gtovemment  'was 
radicallj  wrong,  tested  by  the  highest  standards ;  that  it  was  selfish, 
tyrannous,  and  cmelly  oontemptuons  of  the  rights  and  indifferent  to* 
the  sufferings  of  the  savage  and  half-civilixed  peoples  who  dw^ 
round  the  borders  of  onr  empire ;  to  whom  we  have  become  the  in- 
carnation of  an  arrogant  and  grasping  ambition,  instead  of  a  righteoos 
and  God-fearing  nation,  by  whose  side  they  could  dwell  safelj,  and 
qoiet  from  the  fear  of  evil.  The  Jingo  spirit  is  the  old  Tory  spirit 
of  the  days  of  the  Great  War  in  a  modem  dress.  It  ia  the  spirit  of 
brutal  violence,  ferocity,  and  imperious  self-will.  There  is  alwaya 
enough  of  the  beast  in  human  nature  to  feel  the  temptation  strongly 
to  indulge  in  the  hectoring  and  the  blustering  which  to  the  Jingo  are 
synonymous  with  manly  vigour ;  and  in  the  Englishman  at  his  worst 
the  beast  is  very  strong  indeed.  There  was  grave  danger  a  year  ago 
of  our  becoming  thoroughly  corrupted  and  degraded  by  the  insolence 
of  power.  That  danger  is  now,  thank  €k)d,  averted ;  and  the  evil 
spirit  is  cast  out.  There  has  been  a  great  uprising  of  the  nobler 
elements  in  the  English  nature ;  and  a  fierce  contempt  for  the  base 
spirit  and  temper  into  which  it  had  been  betrayed  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  English  heart.  The  triumph  has  been  the  triumph  of  the 
generous,  tolerant,  merciful,  peace-loving  spirit  which  has  increasingly 
ruled  our  policy  towards  our  neighbours  and  dependents  during  the 
last  generation ;  and  a  stem  rebuke  has  been  administered  to  the 
selfish  and  cruel  conception  of  our  Imperial  rights  and  duties,  wrhich 
has  inspired  Lord  Beaoonsfield's  actions,  under  which,  let  us  hope^ 
that  it  will  wither  away.  During  the  present  Parliament,  at  any 
rate,  we  shall  hear  of  imperialism  no  more. 

For  this  blessed  result  we  have  to  thank  one  man  mainly,  if  not^ 
exclusively.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  spoken  passionately,  incau- 
tiously, exuberantly,  or  in  any  other  way  that  the  now  furious^  be- 
cause utterly  discomfited,  Jingo  may  choose  to  describe.  Bat  he  ha» 
done  the  work.  No  other  man  could  have  done  it^  and  no  other 
method  could  have  done  it.  A  high  inspiration  sustained  him 
through  evil  report  and  good  report,  and  lent  a  victorious  strength  to 
all  that  he  said  and  did.  If  Prince  Bismarck  did  not  like  it^  or  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  British  public  will  not  be  much  distressed*. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  gained  his  object ;  he  gave  a  significant  warning  to 
the  Anstro-German  confederacy,  and  we  beliere  that  his  accession  to 
power  has  wholly  spoiled  their  game.  It  is  qnite  right  that,  as  Prime 
Mudster  of  England,  he  should  convey  quieting  assurances  to  those 
who  have  been  distressed  by  his  frankness;  but  his  frankness  has 
done  its  work ;  and  he  has  in  his  hands  an  assurance  in  writing 
about  the  intentions  of  Austria,  which  is  true  now  that  he  is  in 
power,  but  which  would  have  been  quite  untrue  had  Lord  Salisbury 
remained  at  the  Foreign  Office,  to  hail  the  advent  of  Austria  to 
Salonica  or  Constantinople.  We  owe  to  Mr.  Gladstone  our  most 
hearty  thanks  for  his  vigorous  and  bold  denunciation  of  the  designs 
of  the  Imperial  powers ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  has  done  much 
to  render  possible  a  settlement  of  the  larger  Eastern  Question  which 
is  impending,  which  shall  be  consistent  with  the  best  interests  and 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Christian  peoples  whom  the  brutal 
heel  of  the  Turkish  tyranny  has  long  crushed  in  the  dust 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 


Thi  Limitationa  of  Lifey  and  other  Sermons.  By  William  M. 
Taylob,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York.  With 
Portrait.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Scotch  Sermons,    (Macmillan  and  Co.     1880.) 

We  have  before  us  two  important  volumes  of  sermons.  They  differ 
profoundly  in  character  and  spirits  Dr.  Taylor,  with  amazing  fresh- 
ness and  tenderness  of  feeling,  grasps  the  essence  of  evangelic  truth, 
though  for  the  most  part  he  dwells  in  the  region  of  personal  human 
experience,  and  sees  there  the  quite  unmeasurable  advantage  of  the 
gieat  objective  realities  presented  to  us  in  Qod's  Revelation  of  HiixL- 
self  to  our  weakness  and  ignorance.  The  eminent  fitness  of  these 
realities  to  soothe  us  in  despondency,  to  rebuke  our  worldliness  and 
self-indulgence,  to  meet  our  sense  of  §in  and  peril,  to  lift  us  from 
commonplace  and  nerve  our  natural  timidity  with  the  tranquillity  of 
the  little  child,  and  to  show  us  how  to  face  the  inevitable  mystery  of 
life  and  death,  becomes  an  ever-accumulating  argument  to  establish 
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tlie  truBtworthy  quality  of  the  tmihs  on  which  we  rest  for  salvatioa 
and  peace.  The  first  of  these  sennonSy  on  the  text—''  Remember  my 
bonds,"  is  wonderfully  helpful  to  those  who  are  trying  to  woik,  to 
reason^  to  suffer  on  the  supposition  of  the  non-existence  of  **  bonds  " 
which  fetter  our  powers  and  stop  our  progress.  The  ^'misplaced 
anxieties  "  of  multitudes  are  most  wisely  and  energeticany  oonected 
by  the  thoughts  which  centre  round  the  throne  and  heart  of  God. 
The  essence  of  the  Atonement  is  set  forth  with  great  deamess  aod 
ccmvinoing  force,  not  merely  with  texts^  but  with  an  exhibition  of 
human  need  and  of  Divine  mercy.  We  can  heartily  commend  the 
volume  as  a  noble  contribution  to  popular  homiletic ;  every  disooorse 
makes  some  point,  and  reveals  both  originality  of  treatment  and  deep 
satisfaction  with  the  revelation  of  Gkxl. 

The  volume  of  Scotch  sermons  is  a  species  of  manifesto  on  the  part 
x>f  a  group  of  distinguished  preachers  in  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  object  of  which  is  to  reveal  the  serious  effort  which  they 
have  made  in  the  direction  of  modem  scientific  inquiry  towards  a 
reconstruction  of  theological  science  and  practical  religion.  As  the 
volume  called  "Essays  and  Reviews''  disclosed  the  acceptance  by 
sundry  clergymen  in  the  Church  of  England  of  ideas  with  which  in- 
telligent readers  were  familiar  as  the  commonplaces  of  Continental 
speculation,  so  the  ''  Sermons  "  before  us  seem  put  together  in  one 
volume  with  the  view  of  assuring  mankind  that  a  considerable 
section  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  prepared  to  claim  for  itself 
unlimited  freedom  in  dealing  with  the  themes  of  Christitn 
belief  and  piety.  As  Dr.  Temple  led  the  way  in  ''Essays  and 
Reviews  "  with  a  paper  of  great  beauty  and  attractiveness,  to  whioh 
little  exception  could  be  taken  per  ae^  and  which  was  capable  of  a 
most  Christian  interpretation;  so  in  this  volume.  Dr.  Caird,'with 
his  accustomed  eloquence,  leads  off  with  two  discussions  of  fine  and 
rich  sentiment,  in  which,  however,  for  awhile  ihe  idea  of  <' corporate 
immortslity "  is  set  forth  as  the  true  answer  to  our  noblest  yaam* 
ings  after  another  life,  and  then,  at  the  end,  it  is  shown  to  give  some 
zest  to  the  common  arguments  for  *^  personal  immortality.''  Again, 
"  union  with  God  "  is  shown  by  a  powerful  analogical  aigumflot  to 
reach  its  highest  expression,  not  in  the  abmwption  and  destmoUoDy 
but  in  the  assertion  and  perfection  of  individuality.  We  seem  in 
these  sermons  to  bo  advancing  with  two  Christian  ideas  into  the 
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verj  citadel  of  modem  Pantheisin  and  demolishing  it,  or  perhaps 
ntjlisiiig  its  forces  for  the  maintenance  of  the  saored  heritage  of 
Christendom.  Mr.  Canningham,  with  two  interesting^  seroions  on 
"Homespim  Religion "  and  "The  Religion  of  Love/'  is  ohliged,  in  a 
lather  patronising  way,  to  confess  that  there  is  "  something  good  in 
the  way  in  which  your  high  Evangelical  states  the  truth — '  We  keep 
the  oommandments,  not  that  we  may  obtain  salvationy  but  because 
we  have  obtained  it ;  we  lead  a  Christian  life,  not  that  we  may  be 
sared,  but  because  we  are  saved.' "  We  should  be  disposed  to  say 
"something  good  "  !  Why,  the  progress  of  the  Church  and  the  world 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years  has  turned  on  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  this  fundamental  article  of  the  standing  or  falling  Church. 
Ur.  Ferguson,  in  his  lecture  on  ^'  Law  and  Miracle,"  seems  to 
vindicate  for  Christian  faith  a  perfect  validity  in  entire  independence 
of  the  latter,  and  makes  the  most  explicit  utterance  of  our  Lord, 
touching  His  union  with,  and  representation  of,  the  Father,  into  the 
leBBon  "  that  our  common  human  nature  is  the  most  perfect  revelation 
of  God."  Mr.  M*Farlan's  sermons  on  "  Authority  "  and  "  The  Things 
▼hich  Cannot  be  Shaken,"  raise  the  verifying  faculty  of  the  human 
reason  and  conscience  to  the  highest  possible  place,  and  declare  what 
is  strictly  accurate,  namely,  that  the  Westminster  divines  positively 
aaaert  that  the  utterances  of  Scripture  are  not  true  because  they  are 
authoritatively  given,  but  are  authoritative  because  they  are  true. 
Throughout  his  discussion  of  the  theologic  forms  and  principles  of 
which  he  approves,  he  quietly  assumes  that  the  critical  and  destruc- 
tive  school  of  modem  thinkers  ai*e  the  "enlightened"  and  the 
'*  thoughtful "  and  "  intelligent,"  and  not  obscurely  hints  that  those 
who  stiU  hold  to  the  divine  inspiration  of  Scripture,  apart^  too,  from 
the  "  authority  "  of  either  council  or  father,  and  those  who  believe 
in  the  distincUoa  between  "  nature  "  and  '^  grace,"  in  man's  disease 
and  Cbd's  remedy,  are  the  benighted,  the  ignorant,  and  thoughtless 
Gkristiaiis  of  this  generation.  This  monopoly  of  intelligence  in 
faveur  of  a  clique  is  a  foolish  and  oSenBLYe/a^on  de  parler. 

Iheve  axe  several  excellent  discourses  in  the  volume,  and  they  are 
all  dmacteiised  by  a  high  finish  both  of  style  and  expression.  We 
nukykam  fh>m  the  volume  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  the  so-called 
adnmoed  school  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  are  oharaeteris* 
tieaUy  completed  by  an  dcquent  exhibition,  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Story, 
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of  KoBeneath,  of  the  Campbell  and  Enkine  view  of  "Christian 
Righteousness,"  as  it  seems  to  ns,  veraui  the  Pauline  view  of 
"  Righteousness  by  faith/' 

The  Bible  of  Christ  cmd  Hie  ApoetUa.    By  Alexander  Robebts, 
D.D.     (Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin.) 

This  volume  contains  a  portion  of  Dr.  Roberta'  argument^  that 
Greek  was  a  language  well  known  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christy 
that  they  and  our  Lord  used  it  in  daily  intercourse,  and  that  we 
have  in  the  Four  Gospels,  not  a  translation  of  words  which  have  for 
ever  passed  away,  but  the  ipsissima  verba  of  His  discourses  and 
converse.  The  proof  consists  in  the  evidence  supplied,  that  ''the 
Scriptures,"  familiarly  known  and  universally  accessible  to  His 
hearers,  were  none  other  than  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  The  argument  is  very  forcible  and  successful,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  refutes  the  ingenious  and  able  pleading  of  Dr.  Sanday 
to  the  contrary. 

Studies  in  Life,    By  H.  Sinclair  Paterson,  M.D.     (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

Contains  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  by  an  accomplished 
and  eloquent  expositor  of  scientific  truth,  who  does  not  hesitate  to 
accept  all  facts  of  science,  but  who  is  far  from  endowing  theories 
subversive  of  either  the  divine  origination  or  divine  ordering  of  the 
forms,  changes,  and  manifestations  of  life. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.     By  Rev.  James  Stalker,  M.A.    Hand- 
books  for  Bible-dasses.     (T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

This  volume  is  well  arranged  and  finely  put.  The  results  of  much 
leaxning  are  hidden  under  a  flowing  style  bordering  on  the  ornate, 
without  references  to  literature  or  sceptical  speculation.  Perhaps 
the  division  of  the  three  years  of  our  Lord's  life  into  the  year  of 
obscurity,  the  year  of  public  favour,  and  the  year  of  opposition, 
savours  too  much  of  the  modem  reconstruction  of  the  Biblical  nana- 
tive.  The  Gospels  do  not  imply  so  grave  a  contrast  between  the  first 
and  last  year  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus ;  seeing  that  deadly  antagoniim 
manifested  itself  from  the  first  in  Galilee,  at  Nazareth,  and  at  (kfest- 
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naam,  and  there  was  no  sudi  quiet,  or  even  obscurity,  as  the  last 
three  months  which  preceded  the  Passion. 


Keliqious  Tract  Societt. 

A.aiong  leoent  publications  we  especiallj  commend — TJ^e  Greatness^ 
o/LUUe  Things.  By  James  Culross,  D.D.  A  very  suggestive  book,  in 
which  the  author,  with  his  wonted  force  and  feliciby,  discourses  on 
"  little  Bethlehem,"  on  "  The  Cup  of  Cold  Water,'*  •^  The  Hairs  of 
the  Head,"  "The  One  Talent,"  "The  Two  Mites,"  and  many  other 
things  commonly  esteemed  little  among  men,  but  containing  various 
elements  of  greatness  when  viewed  from  a  higher  standpoint — Shep- 
herd CcUls.  By  the  Hev.  R.  Balgamia  Contains  valuable  words  of 
counsel  and  encouragement  for  toiling  Christian  workers. — The  Fly- 
ing  Postman,  and  other  Stories.  By  Frances  M.  Savill.  Five  brief 
and  graceful  tales.  They  show  considerable  knowledge  of  child- 
nature,  contain  much  healthy  teaching,  and  are  told  so  naturally  that 
they  are  sure  to  win  favour  with  little  folks. — The  Broken  Clothes- 
linSf  and  other  Stories,  are  pleasant  taIes*of  home-life  and  the  every- 
day difficulties  of  ordinary  folk.  Some  are  pathetic,  others  racy 
and  humoroua — Christian  Home-Li/e,  "A  book  of  examples  and 
principles."  By  the  Author  of  "  Christian  Manliness,"  eta  De- 
scribes home^life  in  its  various  aspects,  discusses  the  influence  upon 
each  other  of  the  different  members  of  a  family,  the  training  and 
treatment  of  children  and  servants,  and  their  private  as  well  as  social 
daties.  It  gives  excellent  advice  to  all  parties,  and  contains  much 
that  is  good  and  useful^  but  it  is  decidedly  tedious. — T/ie  Story  of 
Charles  Ogilvie.  By  G.  E.  Sargent.  A  spirited  tale  of  the  career  of  an 
orphan  boy.  Its  chief  fault  is  that  the  hero  is  too  perfect. — Bible 
Readings  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  By  Mrs.  Frederick  Locker. 
These  "Readings"  are  very  interesting,  the  style  is  simple  and 
graphic,  very  suitable  for  "Mothers'  Meetings,"  or  for  thoughtful 
children.— /(O^  AUey,  and  W/utt  came  out  of  it.  By  Mrs.  Prosser.  A 
cheery  story  of  an  orphan  boy,  who,  when  he  had  grown  up  to  be  an 
energetic  useful  man,  gratefully  remembered  his  flrst  teachers  in  tho 
ragged-school — Old  Anthony's  Secret,  and  otiier  Stories,  By  Sarah 
Doudney.  Three  charming  tales,  full  of  good  teaching  for  young- 
and  old. 
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GENERAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societt  held  its  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day, May  5th.  Chairman^  the  Earl  of  Shaftesboiy.  Report  stated 
that  mainly  through  work  rendered  neoessaiy  by  war,  the  expen- 
diture during  the  past  three  years  had  exoeeded  the  inoome  bj 
£30,000.  Happily,  this  would  now  be  lessened.  Total  xeeeipts, 
£213,374;  payments,  £193,539.  Issues^  over  three  million  oc^ies. 
The  speakers  were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Canon  Ryle,  I>r. 
Manning,  Revs.  W.  G.  Lawes,  K  Jenkins,  and  others. 

London  Citt  Mission,  May  6th.  Chairman,  Sir  W.  Muir.  Report 
showed  the  number  of  missionaries  to  be  447.  Income,  £46,990 — 
nearly  £5,000  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Speakers,  Sir  T* 
Chambers^  Q.C.,  M.P. ;  Revs.  B.  Cassin,  Jackson  Wray,  Marmaduke 
Osbom ;  Dr.  Mackay,  of  Hull,  etc 

Sunday  School  Union,  May  5  th.  Chairman,  Sir  T.  Chambers' 
Q.C.,  M.P.  The  report  told  of  an  increase  of  schools  in  the  TTnion^ 
also  of  scholars  and  teachers  in  the  schools.  In  London  the  increaae 
of  scholars  had  amounted  to  143,728.  The  approaching  centenary 
celebration  was  spoken  of  with  great  interest  Speakers,  the  Rev. 
B.  Cassin,  J.  P.  Chown,  Dr.  Rigg,  and  others. 

British  Sooibtt  for  the  Prox^agation  of  the  Gospel  amoho 
THE  Jews,  May  11th.  Chairman,  W.  G.  Habershon,  Esq.  Report 
stated  that  in  London  and  elsewhere  the  hostility  of  the  Jewa  to 
Christianity  had  much  diminished  of  late.  The  Society  had  scliools 
for  Jewish  children  and  a  home  for  aged  Christian  Jews.  It  employe 
also  several  medical  missionaries  in  addition  to  its  regular  staff  of 
labourers.  Speakers,  the  Revs.  Dr.  McEwan,  W.  Wingate,  and  others. 

Reliqiods  Tract  Society,  May  7th.  Chairman,  Sir  C.  Reed, 
M.P.  Report  stated  that  operations  had  been  conducted  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  with  more  success,  than  in  any  preyious  year. 
Business  operations  showed  an  increase  of  £22,294 ;  total  reoeipta, 
£172,595 ;  ezpmiditure,  £169,914.  Speakers,  the  Bishop  of  Ran- 
goon, Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  and  others. 

British  and  Foriion  Sailors'  Societt. — Meeting  in  the  Manajon 
House,  May  3rd.  Chairman,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  Report  dio*wed 
that  the  agents  of  the  Society  had  laboured  usefully  among  5^000 
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fifliung-boats  and  their  ere vs,  aa  abo  among  other  Teasels.  Floating 
Bethels,  floating  lihxariesy  and  other  appliances  were  in  efficient  work- 
ing Older.  Income^  £4,609.  Speakers,  Revs.  Canon  BajneS,  Dr. 
Damon,  oi  Honolulu,  Dr.  Kennedy,  and  others. 

SocisTT  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  OpiUM  Trade. — Meeting  in 
Ciij  Terminus  Hotel,  Maj  7th«  Chairman,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
Report  stated  that  concerning  the  action  of  the  English  Qoyemment, 
there  was  no  improyement  to  announce.  From  India  there  was 
nothing  satisfactoxy  to  report.  Last  year  the  Indian  Covernment 
realized  nearly  two  millions  sterling  more  than  was  set  down  in  the 
estimate  from  the  sale  of  its  opium.  Besolutions  condemnatory 
of  the  traffic  were  spoken  to  by  Hey.  Dr.  Legge,  Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler, 
ILP.,  and  others. 

Metbopolitam  Tabernacle  Colpobtage  Association,  May  3rd. 
President,  Rey,  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Sale  of  books  reported  to  the 
extent  of  £7,661.  To  accomplish  this,  797,363  yisits  had  been  made. 
The  colporteurs  had  giyen  more  than  8,000  addresses  at  seryices  during 
the  year.  Total  receipts,  £12,138;  expenditure,  including  colporteurs' 
▼ages,  £11,200.  Dr.  Manning  and  seyeral  of  the  colporteurs  addressed 
the  meeting. 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETIEa 

The  London  Missionary  Socibtt^s  meeting  is  fully  reported  in 
the  ''Chronicle"  of  the  Society,  appended  to  this  number  of  the 
Magazine.  Other  of  the  principal  Missionary  Societies  met  in  Exeter 
Hall  as  follows  : — 

Baptist  Missionary  Society,  April  29bh.  Chairman,  Mr. 
Joseph  Tritton.  The  report  was  encouraging  and  stimulating, 
telling  of  greater  liberality,  of  increased  agency,  and  indicating 
brightening  prospects.  Income,  £50,351,  as  against  £46,092  in 
the  preyious  year,  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  £2,719.  Speakeri>, 
Bey.  T.  Y.  Tymms,  Jackson  Wray,  J.  G.  Qreenhougb,  and  J.  Bate, 
of  Allahabad. 

Wisleyan  Missionary  Society,  May  3rd.    Chairman,  Mr.^Bick- 
ford  Smith,    J.  P.      The  report  glanced    at    work    done  on  the 

Continent  as  well  as  ftmong  heathen  nations.     Income,  £165,498  ; 

debt)  £17,000.     Speakers,  Dr.  Punshon,  the  Hon.  W.  Oodlington, 

from  Canada^  eta 
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Church  Missionabt  Society,  May  4tli.  ChBirmany  tbe  Earl  of 
Ohichester.  The  report  told  of  a  widespread  desire  among  heathen 
nations  for  religious  enlightenment  and  social  advancement.  In- 
come, £221,723 ;  expenditure,  £200,807;  stations,  119;  European 
clergy,  218;  native  and  country  bom,  190;  catechists,  2,086.  Speak^s, 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Rev.  Canon  Ryle,  Arch- 
deacon Kirby,  from  North-West  America,  and  other  missionaries. 

Ejtqlish  Peesbyterian  Mission,  April  26th.  Chairman,  the 
Moderator,  Dr.  Donald  Eraser.  The  report,  which  had  previously 
been  presented  to  the  Sjmod  by  Mr.  Hugh  Matheson,  shoved  that 
they  had  16  missionaries  labouring  in  China,  together  with  native 
evangelists;  communicants,  2,228.  Income,  £9,894.  Speakers,  Bev. 
B.  Montgomerie,  thiriy-six  years  missionary  in 'India;  J.  Neilson, 
New  Hebrides ;  J.  Ross ;  and  W.  Campbell,  from  China. 

Colonial  Missionary  Society,  May  16th,  in  the  Weigh  House 
Chapel.  Chairman,  P.  S.  Macliver,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  report  gave 
details  of  valuable  work  being  done  in  Labrador  and  Newfoundland, 
in  New  South  Wales,  in  Tasmania,  at  Demerara,  and  other  of  the 
Colonies.  Keceipts  and  expenditure,  £3,087.  Speakers,  Rev.  E. 
White,  Thomas  Jones,  W.  Williams,  etc. 

CONGREGATIONAL  UNION. 

The  Annual  Business  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  on 
Monday  evening,  May  10th.  President,  Rev.  Principal  Newth,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  A  Hannay  presented  the  report,  which  related  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee  during  the  year  in  relation  to  the  edncation 
of  students  for  the  ministxy ;  to  arrangements  respecting  the  Congre- 
gational Lecture  which  is  to  be  delivered  in  successive  years  by  Revs. 
J.  G.  Rogers,  Baldwin  Brown,  Dr.  Allon,  and  Professor  Fairbaim ; 
and  to  political  action  taken  in  regard  to  the  proposed  Censaa  Bill. 
Income,  £10,983,  from  which  various  grants  had  been  mada  It  was 
announced  that  Dr.  Allon  had  been  elected  as  the  Chairman  in  1881-2 
— the  jubilee  jesr  of  the  Union. 

The  First  Session  was  held  the  following  morning  in  West- 
minster Chapel,  which  was  well  filled.  Dr.  Newth  delivered  his 
niangural  address,  the  subject  being  "  Chrutian  Union."  He  dia- 
oussed  the  question  as  to  the  limits  within  which  the  union  of 
Christians  and  Churches  was  possible  and  permissible,  and  enlarged 
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on  tlie  kind  of  union  they  might  intelligenUy  seek  to  promote.  In 
referring  to  hia  connection  with  the  company  which  had  been 
engaged  for  ten  years  on  New  Testament  revision.  Dr.  Newth  stated 
that  it  was  quite  expected  they  would  be  able  next  year  to  publish 
the  revised  New  Testament. 

The  Rev.  Eustace  Conder,  M.A.,  moved  a  resolation  concerning 
the  need  for  a  larger  supply  of  able  and  faithful  ministers,  which 
was  seconded  by  the  Kev.  Edward  White.  The  discussion  was 
followed  by  earnest  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  J,  C.  Harrison.  After 
other  resolutions  were  carried,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mellor  moved  one, 
rejoicing  in  the  results  of  the  recent  general  election.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Carvell  Williams,  supported  by  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Ro^rs,  and  carried  enthusiastically. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Aid  and  Home 
MissiOKART  SociBTT  was  held  in  the  evening,  in  the  Memorial  Hall. 
Chairman,  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  M.P.  The  report  was  presented  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hartland.  During  the  year  514  churches 
and  281  mission  stations  had  received  aid.  Income,  £35,142  ;  expen- 
diture, £29,982.  Of  the  income,  £26,983  had  been  raised  by  collections 
and  subscriptions  among  the  churches,  £4,447  ha  I  been  received 
in  legacies,  and  £500  as  a  donation  from  the  Congregational  Union. 
The  Revs.  Dr.  Bruce,  S.  Pearson,  W.  S.  Clarkson,  and  others 
addressed  the  meeting. 

The  AtDJOURNED  Session  of  the  Union  was  held  in  the  Memorial 
Hall  on  the  Friday  morning,  Dr.  Newth  presided.  A  fraternal  com- 
monication  from  the  Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  read,  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Union  was  instructed  to  prepare  and  transmit  a  suitable  reply. 

A  resolution  was  passed  approving  of  the  movement  in  favour  of 
the  national  disarmament,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Union  were 
instructed  to  support,  by  petition,  Mr.  Henry  Richard  in  bringing  the 
subject  before  Parliament.  A  resolution  in  advocacy  of  Lay  Preach- 
ing was  moved  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  New,  seconded  by  Thos.  Minshall, 
Esq.,  of  Oswestry^  and  supported  by  Rev.  J.  Hart  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  resolution  commending  the  proposed  centenary  celebration 
of  Sonday-echools  to  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  ministers  and 
charches,  moved  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hutchinson,  seconded  by  Sparke 
Evansi  Esq.,  and  supported  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  B.  A  The  Rev. 
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W.  Hoberts,  B.  A.,  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Congregational  Ideal,  and  the 
Actual  Life  and  Work  of  Congregational  OhnrdieB.'*  The  Rev.  W. 
Statham  moved  a  reaolution  calling  for  the  better  mipport  of  the  Iriah 
Evangelical  and  Colonial  MijEnionaiy  Societies.  The  Rev.  J.  6. 
Rogers  moved  a  resolution  in  reference  to  the  burial  laws,  and  the 
prospect  which  the  acoesmoxi  to  power  of  a  liberal  ministry  afforded 
for  the  hope  of  an  early  settlement  of  the  question  in  a  way  mtis- 
factory  to  Nonconformists.  The  assembly  then  adjourned  until  the 
autumnal  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Birmingham. 


Thb  usual  May  Meeting  of  the  London  and  country  Managers  of  liie 
Evangelical  Magazine,  with  some  of  the  writers  and  chief  supporters, 
was  held  at  Carr'a  Restaurant,  fleet  Street^  after  the  missunuurj 
sermon  at  Christ  Church,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  May  12tL 

The  Rev.  J.  Yiney,  the  Treasurer,  presided.  The  Rev«  Bis. 
J.  Kennedy,  S.  Manning,  and  G.  Deane,  Revs^  J.  C.  Harrison,  E.  R. 
Condor,  S.  McAll,  S.  Hebditch,  J.  Richardson,  and  others  were 
present,  many  of  whom  advocated  the  claims  of  a  periodical  which  bad 
rendered  good  service  in  the  past,  and  which  was  still  greatly  needed. 

The  various  speakers  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  that  iJie 
Magazine  was  never  more  ably  conducted  than  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  felt  by  all  present  that  in  these  days,  when  magasines  are  so 
numerous,  the  necessity  for  vigorously  sustaining  the  Evakgelioal 
Magazine  was  increasingly  imperative ;  and  that  with  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  pastors  of  our  churches,  the  circulation  might  easily 
be  rendered  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  profits,  which  are 
devoted  to  the  Widows'  Fund,  thus  greatly  augmented. 

Dr.  Reynolds  acknowledged  the  kind  words  which  had  been  uttered 
respecting  his  labours,  thanked  his  many  friends  for  their  literary 
help,  and  assured  the  meeting  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his 
part  to  sustain  the  Magazine  entrusted  to  his  charge,  in  its  honour- 
able and  useful  career. 

The  proceedings  of  the  day  terminated  with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanla 
to  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  for  their  valuable  services. 


[June,  1880. 
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WITH  another  May  the  Sooiety's  Anniyersary  season  has  again  come 
rounds  and  the  various  gatherings  with  which  it  is  usual  to 
ngoalize  that  event  have  not  been  wanting  on  the  completion  of  this  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  its  existence.  The  practical  interest  shown  in  the 
Sode^'s  work  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Directors,  and  they  look  forward 
with  God's  blessing  to  a  year  of  growing  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

The  early  occurrence  of  Whitsuntide  rendered  it  desirable  that  the 
Bermons  on  the  Society's  behalf  throughout  London  and  its  vicinity  should 
he  delivered  on  the  Sunday  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  rather  than,  as 
has  usually  been  the  case,  on  the  Sunday  after.  The  services  of  the  mis- 
aonaiy  week  were,  therefore,  commenced  on  Lord's  Day,  May  9  th,  when 
the  cause  of  the  Society  was  pleaded  in  numerous  pulpits  of  our  London 
churches. 

Oq  Mohdat,  May  10th,  in  the  morning,  a  Prayer  Meeting  was  held  in 
the  Board  Room  of  the  Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street,  at  which  an 
addiess  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Clark,  missionary  from  Jamaica. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Directors,  ministerial  and  lay, 
throughout  the  kingdom  was  held  in  the  same  place.  On  both  occasions 
the  attendance  was  large,  and  the  proceedings  were  interesting  and 
unpressive. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  May  12th,  at  Christ  Church,  West- 
nunster  Bridge  Road,  the  Bev.  Donald  Eraser,  D.D.,  Moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  delivered  the  Annual 
Sermon,  founding  his  remarks  on  Rom.  i.  14.  The  Rev.  W.  Hewgill, 
H.A.,  of  Famworth,  conducted  the  devotional  exercises.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Roobrs,  B.A.,  of  Clapham,  preached 
to  young  men  and  others  in  Westminster  Chapel,  taking  as  his  text 
J«r.  ii.  iL  The  Scriptures  were  read  and  prayer  was  offered  by  the 
K«v.  C.  J.  C.  New,  of  Hastings. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  EXETER  HALL. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Thonday  morning,  May  13th,  at 
Exeter  HaU,  under  the  presideney  of  John  Kemp  Welch,  Esq.,  J.P., 
Treasurer  of  the  Society.  There  was  a  numerous  attendance,  the  hall  and 
galleries  being  well  filled.  The  chair  was  taken  at  ten  o'dodc,  aad  tiie 
proceedings  were  commenced  by  the  singing  of  the  hymn, 

"  Lord  of  mercy  and  of  light," 

after  which  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Eustaoe  Conder,  M.  A. 
The  Chaibhan  then  said : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^This  is  the  eighty-sixth  anniversary  of  oiir  Society, 
Commencing  in  the  last  centmy,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  missionary  societies, 
almost  the  earliest ;  and  as  we  began,  so  we  have  continued  under  the  broad 
designation  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Our  operations  have  always  been 
of  a  very  broad  and  extended  character ;  but,  from  circumstances  which  we 
rejoice  in  and  do  not  regret,  we  are  very  largely  and  specially  supported  by  the 
denomination  of  Congregationalists.  That  is  a  mere  circumstance,  and  it  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  great  missionary  spirit  that  has  pervaded  this  country  durbg 
the  present  century.  Very  soon  after  our  foundation,  other  sections  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  thought  that  they,  as  bodies,  could  go  forward  and  take  their  shine 
in  the  work ;  and  while  we,  as  a  society,  have  always  been  free  and  open  to 
receive  all  Christian  denominations  into  our  service,  we  are  practically  connected 
with  only  one,  though  we  have  constantly  received  support  from  those  outside 
the  Congregational  body.  Looking  around  this  platform  this  morning,  1  could 
point  to  many  here  who  are  earnest  Christian  workers  in  the  mission  field,  a^^ 
directors  of  other  societies.  They  are  here  with  their  fullest  sympathy.  Wher- 
ever we  meet  them,  at  home  or  abroad,  there  is  the  same  loving  sympathy  and 
the  same  cheering  disposition  which  lead  on  to  success  ;  and  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  any  one  section  of  the  Christian  Church  adequately  to  represent 
the  mission  field  at  the  present  day.  We  are  indebted  to  various  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  we  were  indebted  to  the  advocacy  of  our  Presbyterian 
friends  yesterday  for  the  service  which  was  rendered  to  us  at  Christ  Ohoich.  In 
our  service  we  have,  and  always  have  had,  others  than  Englishmen^  and  otheis 
than  Congregationalists.  We  have  glorious  men  who  have  done  glorious  service, 
and  we  still  look  for  help  and  guidance  from  all  our  fellow-Christians  abroad. 
With  these  few  remarks  as  to  our  constitution,  which  gives  us  openings  possessed 
by  very  few  societies,  let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  able,  with  the 
confidence  of  all  our  supporters,  to  maintain  that  constitution  ;  and  let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  we  shall  continue  the  same  glorious  independence. 

Removals  bt  Death. 

The  Report  which  you  will  hear  refers  to  some  'of  the  losses  we  have  sustaineil, 
and  I  as  your  Treasurer  ought  not  to  omit  to  refer  to  the  recent  loss  we  have 
experienced  of  our  worthy  Foreign  Secretary,  Dr.  MULLBsrs.    If  there  was  one 
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occasion  more  than  another  on  which  we  listened  to  his  voice  with  pleasure,  it  was 
on  occasions  like  this  when  his  reports  were  read  to  ns,  and  when  they  seenied  to 
us  interesting  romantic  stories,  owing  to  the  graphic  style  in  which  he  wrote  and 
the  interesting  way  in  which  the  reports  were  read  or  (as  was  the  case  two  yeara 
ago)  recited.     We  cannot  think  of  his  services  without  a  feeling  of  deep  and 
unfeigned  gratitude.    He  was  called  home  to  this  country  from  India,  at  tlie 
request  of  our  friend,  Dr.  Tidman,  to  assist  in  the  work  which  he  felt  himself 
unable  to  accomplish.    Under  Dr.  Tidman's  care  he  was  initiated  into  the  work 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  and  after  a  short  'time  he  became  the  Foreign 
Secretary.     How  he  discharged  his  duty  you  all  know.    You  remember  a  short 
time  since  he  went  to  Madagascar  in  times  of  dilficulty,  and  did  work  for  us  in 
connection  with  his  friend  Pillans.     He  was  there  nearly  two  years,  and  then 
returned  to  this  country.    Our  Central  African  Mission  was,  as  you  know,  started 
three  or  four  years  ago,  and  you  know  the  difficulty  which  existeil  about  eigliteen 
months  since,  when  death  had  removed  two  or  tliree  out  of  the  verv  small 
band  who  had  gone  out  to  plant  the  Cross  of  our  Saviour  in  those  regions.     Dr. 
Mullens  volunteered  his  own  services  to  go  out  and  endeavour  to  establish  the 
mi&«ion  upon  good  and  firm  foundations.     It  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the 
Directors  that  at  his  age  he  should  \indertake  a  journey  exposed  to  so  much  risk, 
and  we  scarcely  thought  that  we  were  right  in  giving  our  consent.    Still,  his 
heart  and  mind  were  set  upon  it ;  he  said  he  had  considered  all  the  risks,  that  he 
had  been  a  far  greater  traveUer  than  most  of  us,  and  that  he  knew  his  own  power 
of  endurance.    Accordingly,  he  persuaded  the  Directors  to  allow  Irnn  to  go  as  far 
as  Zanzibar,  with  the  understanding  that  if  he  found  it  necessary  he  might  still 
;;o  forward.     I  am  almost  afraid  tliat  that  w^as  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  his  duty  to  go.    What  followed  you  aU  know.     He  went  on 
that  journey,  and  there  his  body  now  remains.    He  did  his  work,  and  did  it 
nobly.    We  loet  him  in  comparative  youth,  and  now  we  mourn  his  loss.    We 
honour  his  memory,  and  may  we  all  be  anxious  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  good 
the  loss  we  have  sustained  by  his  death  1    During  his  absence  we  had  the  valu- 
able aasistance  of  Mr.  Whitehouse,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  good  we 
have  received  from  his  services.    We  did  not  feel  the  gap  as  we  should  have  done 
but  for  the  services  so  kindly  offered  by  Mr.  Whitehouse  ;  still  the  time  must 
come  when  we  shall  have  to  face  the  task  of  selecting  another  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  I  ask  your  prayers  that  we  may  be  guided  aright  in  the  dischaige  of  that 
^uty ;  to,  humanly  speaking,  on  our  officers  the  success  of  the  Society  largely 
<iepends.    There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  allude.    I  am  anxious 
to  offer  our  thanks  to  our  young  friends  for  their  continued  support  as 

Shipowners  for  our  Society. 
You  all  know  that  it  became  a  necessity  that  we  should  have  a  vessel,  especially 
in  the  South  Seas,  to  enable  us  to  prosecute  our  work ;  and  you  will,  perhaps, 
hear  that  we  even  needed  a  steamship.  The  old  John  WUliamSy  or  a  ship  of  the 
suae  name,  did  good  work  for  us ;  but  difficulties  arose  in  the  New  Guinea 
misdon  which  rendered  a  steam  vessel  necessary.  Our  worthy  Home  Secretary, 
who  is  always  encouraging  our  young  people,  made  an  appeal  to  them,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  we  have  never  wanted  money  to  keep  our  ships  afloat.  We 
have  only  to  say  that  we  want  so  much  money,  and  our  young  people,  >nth 
characteristic  energy,  always  find  it  for  us. 
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Our  Financbs. 

Ton  know  what  times  we  have  been  passing  through  in  regard  to  finances  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  in  the  experience  of  many  of  us  who  have  known  something 
of  this  world,  there  has  never  been  a  greater  period  of  adversity  than  the  List  two 
or  three  years.  It  has  told  upon  the  resources  of  this  country,  not  commercially 
only,  but  commercially  and  agriculturally,  and  thus  upon  the  industry  of  the 
country  generally.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  and  all  kindred  societies 
have  naturally  felt  the  greatest  possible  anxiety.  We  have  not  distrusted 
our  friends,  but  we  have  felt  an  anxiety  that  has  deeply  weighed  upon 
us ;  and  if  we  had  not  trusted  in  a  higher  guidance,  we  should  often 
have  been  in  despair.  We  have  felt  the  pressure  of  the  times,  but  there  has 
been  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of  our  supporters  that  the  last 
thing  they  would  do  would  be  to  curtaQ  their  contributions  to  this  Society.  The 
^esult  has  been  that  we  have  been  able  to  pay  our  expenses,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  think  that  a  very  great  success.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  accumulation 
of  very  large  sums  of  money,  but  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  working  capital  in  a 
concern  like  this.  Without  it,  in  periods  of  depression  and  anxiety,  we  should  be 
in  great  difficulty,  and,  therefore,  the  sums  of  money  which  you  sometimes  see 
accumulated  are  always  useful  to  us  to  depend  upon  at  times  when  we  cannot 
get  sufficient  money  from  our  constituents.  There  is  also  another  reason  why  we 
want  an  accumulated  fund.  The  time  of  our  receiving  assistance  is  generally  at 
the  end  of  our  financial  year,  but  all  the  expenses  of  the  mission-field  are  going 
on  every  day  in  the  year,  and  if  we  had  not  this  accumulated  fund  we  should  be 
obliged  to  borrow  money  in  anticipation  of  your  subscriptions.  With  this  fund 
we  are  enabled,  as  it  were,  to  lend  to  ourselves,  and  to  replace  the  money  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  With  all  our  borrowings  we  have  been  enabled  to  pay  our 
bill  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  that  is  a  source  of  great  thankfulnesi  and  con- 
gratulation. But  it  was  not  the  case  in  the  year  1878.  That  was  a  disastrous 
year  to  us,  partly  from  a  deficiency  in  subscriptions,  and  partly  from  a  loiger 
increase  of  expenditure  which  was  thrown  upon  us,  so  that  we  had  to  expend 
;£13,000  or  £l4fi00  of  our  funded  property.  Having  done  that,  we  were  still 
left  with  a  deficiency  of  jg5,000  or  ;£6,000,  which  was  a  Large  sum  of  money  to 
ask  for.  Mr.  Robinson,  however,  in  association  with  myself  as  Treasurer,  put 
forward  an  appeal  for  that  £5,000;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  the  circumstances 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  the  whole  of  the  amount  was  not  paid.  We 
received  about  ^3,500  to  wipe  off  the  obligation,  and  I  am  now  anxious,  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Society,  that  you  should  seriously  and  solemnly  consider  whether 
the  remainder  of  the  debt  ought  not  to  be  paid.  I  do  not  want  you  to  give  the 
money  out  of  this  year's  subscriptions,  but  I  appeal  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
make  an  extra  gift  to  the  Society.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  we  have  large 
hearts  amongst  us,  and  I  trust  that  the  hint  which  I  have  thrown  out,  followed 
as  it  will  be  by  the  advocacy  to  which  I  am  sure  you  will  listen,  may 
induce  one  friend  after  another  to  send  up  to  our  excellent  secretary,  Mr. 
Robinson,  their  contributions  towards  this  object  I  hope  that  you  will  not  be 
deterred  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  a  very  trifling  sum — ^perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  if  we  had  asked  for  £15,000,  instead  of  ;£1,500 ;  but  it  is  the 
smaller  sum  for  which  I  now  make  an  appeal. 

The  Rev.  J.  0.  Whitehousb  read  extracted  from  the 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Direotors  of  the  Sooietj  have  experienced  much  anxiety  daring  the 
year  which  has  now  dosed.  They  entered  upon  it,  in  May  last,  with  a 
prospect  of  diffioalty  arising  from  the  low  state  of  the  finances.  A  large 
exoess  of  expenditure  over  income  daring  the  previous  year  had  rendered 
it  neoeBsary  to  resort  to  reserved  funds  to  the  extent  of  £12,000,  while  an 
adTene  halanoe  of  more  than  £5,000  was  brought  forward  into  the  new 
aoooant.  At  the  same  time,  trade  was  seriously  depressed,  and  the  out- 
look wore  a  dark  aspect. 

In  the  last  Report,  the  Directors,  in  view  of  this  unfkyourable  financial 
condition  and  prospect,  pledged  themselves  to  practise  rigid  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  coming  year,  and,  at  an  early  date,  measures  were 
adopted  to  obtain  the  means  of  clearing  off  the  debt,  which  have  been 
nooeasful  to  the  extent  of  £3,334. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  outlay,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was 
leYiBed,  and  reduction,  as  far  as  was  practicable  and  safe,  was  carried  out ; 
extra  expenditure,  which  often  grows  large  by  many  littles,  being  also  care- 
fully watched  and  checked. 

As  the  months  have  passed  by,  the  Directors  have  seen,  with  growing 
ifttiefiMtion,  the  successful  results  of  these  efforts,  for  they  have  found  the 
ordinary  income  slowly,  but  steadily,  increasing,  and  the  outlay,  in  com- 
p&riscm  with  that  of  some  previous  years,  showing  a  gradual  and  marked 
redaction. 

This  form  of  difficulty  has  been  often  laid  before  the  Lord,  in  whose 
senrioe  it  had  arisen ;  and  the  Directors,  reviewing  the  year  with  devout 
thankfulness,  submit  to  their  constituents  the  Balance  Sheets  which 
contains  the  following  statements  of  account : — 

Contributions  for  general  purposes,  £93,333  lis.  4d.;  for  special  objects, 
^,829  6s. ;  which  chiefly  consistsof  the  results  of  the  New  Tear's  Offering, 
^,023  12s.  6d. ;  adding  to  these  sums  that  of  £1,700,  the  proceeds  of  sale 
of  property  in  South  Africa,  the  total  receipts  of  the  year  have  been 
X103,862  16s.  4d.  The  expenditure  was  £100,174  Is.  4d.,  but  to  this  must 
he  added  £5,235  lis.  6d.,  the  adverse  balance  of  last  year,  which  leaves 
a  balanoe  against  the  Society  of  £1,546  16s.  6d. 

But  anxiety  arising  from  other  sources  has  also  been  experienced, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  Central  African  Mission.  First  came  the  sad 
iatelligenoe  of  the  death  of  the  Foreign  Seoretary,  at  an  early  stage  of  his 
Aoble  devotion  to  the  interests  of  that  mission — a  death  which  involved  a 
▼ety  serious  loss,  not  to  this  Society  alone,  but  to  Christian  Missions  in 
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genera].  Very  soon  afterwards  came  further  mournful  tidings — ^that  Mr. 
Dodgshun  had  fallen  on  the  threshold  of  that  real  missionary  work  to  which 
he  had  so  entirely  dcToted  himself.  A  veiy  long  continued  absence  of 
direct  communications  from  the  two  brethren  at  XJjiji  also  added  to  the 
Directors'  burden  of  care. 

These  troubles  led  the  Directors  to  the  true  source  of  strength,  wisdom, 
and  consolation — the  throne  of  God — ^and  also  led  them  to  inyite  the 
constituents  of  the  Society  to  unite  with  them  in  special  prayer  for  Divine 
guidance  and  aid  amid  the  difficulties  and  sorrows  which  they  were 
experiencing.  This  concert  of  prayer  took  place  on  Sunday,  Noyember 
2nd,  and  almost  from  that  day,  in  reference  both  to  funds  and  to  the 
Central  African  Mission,  the  clouds  seem  to  have  lifted,  and  bright  and 
hopeful  gleams  of  sunshine  to  have  appeared. 

But  the  Directors  have  to  record  with  sorrow  the  death  of  colleagues 
on  the  Board,  and  of  missionaries  and  missionaries'  wiyes  :  of  Directors, 
that  of  Dr.  Morton  Brown,  of  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Gurwbn,  and  recently  of 
Dr.  Baleioh,  who  had  engaged  to  be  the  preacher  at  Christ  Church  at 
this  anniyersary ;  also  of  yalued  missionary  brethren — of  the  Rev.  R.  T. 
Gregorowbki,  of  South  Africa,  after  long  and  useful  labour ;  of  the  Bey. 
Joseph  Cogkin,  of  the  Matebele  mission,  young  and  ardent  in  his  Mastei^s 
seryice ;  and  of  the  Bey.  B.  Tot,  whose  broad  experience,  wise  counsel,  and 
earnest  work  will  he  much  missed  in  the  Madagascar  mission.  To  these 
may  be  added  other  names  of  missionaries'  wiyes  :  Mrs.  Ashton,  of  South 
Africa,  and  Mrs.  Muirhbad,  of  Shanghai,  and  others  who  haye  served  the 
Church  and  the  Society  in  foreign  lands — ^the  Bey.  C«  Haboib,  Mrs. 
Beiguton,  Mrs.  William  Oill,  and  Mrs.  Whitmbb. 

The  number  of  missionaries  now  on  the  list  of  actiye  foreign  sernce  is 
136,  and  of  female  misionaries  twelye. 

The  Foi»ioir  Sbcbetariat. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Foreign  Secretariat,  the  Directors  present  to  the 
friends  of  the  Society  the  following  brief  statement : — ^In  April  of  last  year, 
when  Dr.  Mullens  was  about  to  leaye  England  to  yisit  Zanzibar,  and, 
possibly,  eyen  Ujiji,  in  the  interests  of  the  Central  African  Minion,  the 
Directors  gladly  availed  themselves,  as  on  former  oooasfons,  of  the 
experience  of  the  Bev.  J.  0.  Whitbhottsi  to  oonduot  the  bomness  of  the 
Foreign  Department,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Mullens.  When  the  hiteDigence 
of  his  death  was  received  by  them,  they  deemed  it  advisabh,  on  several 
grounds,  to  defer  taking  immediate  steps  with  a  view  to  the  appointment 
of  a  successor  to  theb  departed  friend.    But,  at  the  dose  of  the  year, 
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measures  were  adopted  in  order  to  fill  tbe  vacant  office.  A  full  and  pro- 
longed consideration  was  then  given  to  this  important  question,  but  with- 
out leading  to  a  definite  result ;  it  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  request  Mr. 
Whitehouse  to  continue  his  services,  for  the  present,  as  before,  which  he 
has  consented  to  do. 

Eastesn  Missions — China. 

In  CmNA,  not  a  few  nor  slight  indications  of  progress,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  are  visible.  There  is  a  gradual  and  evident  breaking-down  of  old 
barriers  of  prejudice,  a  more  free  and  friendly  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
and  a  more  correct  estimate  of  their  civilisation;  and  this  has  an  im- 
portant relation  to  the  highest  object  and  work  of  the  missionary. 

A  very  striking  instance  of  progress  of  this  secondary  kind  has  occurred 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  last  Eeport  it  was  stated  that  Dr.  Maoeenzib, 
()r  some  time  the  medical  missionary  at  Hankow,  had  joined  the  Tientsin 
Mission,  under  whom  that  department  would  soon  take  a  more  influential 
sbare  in  the  Christian  agency  employed  in  that  district.  Events  have  veri- 
fied this  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  bringing 
about,  in  the  highest  native  circles,  a  loosening  of  the  narrow  bonds  of 
Chinese  conservatism  in  reference  to  foreign  medical  and  surgical  science, 
and  winning  for  medical  missions  the  countenance  and  material  aid  of  one 
of  the  chief  native  officials  in  the  country. 

The  reports  from  several  of  the  fields  in  China  occupied  by  the  Society 
are  highly  encouraging,  and  indicate  true  advance  in  various  important 
aspects.  In  them,  evidence  is  abundant  that  the  good  seed,  sown  in  faitk, 
with  a  spiritual  hosbandry  which  is  sound  in  principle,  will,  hi  due  time, 
prove  fruitful  both  for  God  and  for  man.  Selection  from  these  reports  is 
diffioolt,  because  they  contain  so  much  interesting  detail. 

God's*  lich  blessing  continues  to  rest  on  the  Hankow  Mission,  and  the 
report  whiefa  the  Bev.  Grifftth  John  gives  of  the  year's  work  and  ex- 
perience contains  many  refireshing  and  gladdening  statements. 

Facts  in  the  foreign  mission  field  are  continually  illustrating  the  Apostle's 
words,  that  *'  In  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not."  The  Rev.  W. 
MmBHSAD,  in  bis  very  cheering  report  of  the  Shanghai  Mission,  refers  to 
one  instance,  which  may  rebuke  the  desponding  and  re-animate  the  faint- 
hearted— ^that  of  a  man  in  whose  mind  the  good  seed,  sown  twenty-five 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Medhurst,  has  only  recently  shown  fimit.  Twenty-three 
yean  have  passed  since  Dr.  Medhurst  "  rested  from  his  hibaars,"  but 
here  is  a  delightful  evidence  that  ^'  his  woxi»  follow  him." 

The  reoepilon  of  candidates  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  brings  *^ 
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light  many  mxerosttDg  tinito  vf  iucU-rt^laal  character.  As  an  instance  in 
point|  one  of  Mr.  Muirhxad's  letters  contains  a  description  of  a  Buddhist, 
who,  since  his  conversion,  has,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  proved  himself  as 
devoted  and  assiduous  in  making  known  the  truth  as  he  had  formerly  been 
in  propagating  the  idolatrous  faith  of  his  fathers. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  records  of  numerous  instances  of  individual  con- 
version and  devotedness,  the  reports  from  China  show,  in  some  native 
Clristian  communities,  very  decided  proof  of  growth  and  increasing 
earnestness  in  self-support  and  Christian  aggression.  The  reports  from  the 
Amot  district  bear  very  emphatic  testimony  on  these  points. 

But,  by  the  side  of  this  progress,  defection  is  too  often  to  be  seen,  and 
this  not  always  arising  from  the  strength  of  old  habits,  or  the  uiging  of 
social  influences.  Members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  been  busy  in 
China,  as  well  as  in  other  lands,  and  they  do  not  scruple  to  bring  corrupt- 
ing and  seducing  influences  to  bear  on  weak  and   wavering  Christian 

disciples. 

The  Mission  i5  India. 

With  respect  to  Ikdia,  there  are  no  striking  changes  to  report ;  still, 
there  is  real  though  slow  progress ;  progress  often  not  easily  recognised, 
and  still  less  easily  described ;  and  openings  for  wider  Christian  aggression 
are  presenting  themselveF,  and  the  call  for  men  to  occupy  this  new  ground 
is  urgent.  At  the  same  time  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
place  which  the  missionary  occupies  at  the  present  day  in  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  people  of  India  in  general  gives  him  a  highly  advan- 
tageous standing  for  work  among  them.  The  part  which  he  recently  took 
in  various  fields  during  the  famine,  in  the  relief  of  the  suffering,  has  un- 
doubtedly strengthened  that  position  and  brought  him  into  fitvourable 
relations  with  a  largely  increased  number.  A  long  experience  of  the  just 
dealing,  the  habitual  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  classes,  the  practical 
benevolence  and  the  unwearied  and  varied  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  the  highest  interests  of  all  the  people, 
has  won  their  hearts ;  and,  if  the  legislation  of  the  British  Oovemment 
and  the  bearing  of  the  officials  be  felt  by  the  natives  to  possess  a  Uke 
general  character,  there  will  be  little  need  for  wars  for  frontier,  because 
the  Government  is  strongly  entrenched  in  the  affection  and  confidence  of  a 
contented  people. 

And  this  high  vantage  ground  occupied  by  the  missionaries  is  a  vantage 
for  Christ,  presenting  favourable  access  and  entrance  for  His  Qospel,  whicb, 
as  a  tree  of  life,  shall  yield  its  leaves  for  the  healing  of  that  and  every  nation. 
From  this  position  of  moral  strength  the  missionaries  work  with  a  many- 
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handed  beneficence,  devoting  thought,  time,  and  labour  in  devising  and 
carrying  out  many  plans.  In  all  these  plans  the  sowing  the  good  seed  or 
the  culture  of  early  Christian  growth  is  a  constant  element.  Among  the 
many  methods  adopted  for  gaining  access  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  is  that  of  giving  a  superior  education  to  the  young.  In  prosecuting 
this  work,  while  occasionally  there  is  gratifying  evidence  of  spiritual  suc- 
cess, there  is  also  much  to  disappoint  In  many  cases  the  faculty  which 
detects,  appreciates,  and  applies  the  moral  force  inherent  in  tbe  facts 
learnt  seems  to  be  undeveloped,  or  stifled  by  the  long-exerted  influence  of 
degrading  superstition. 

In  Beitaiies,  the  Athens  of  India,  a  "  city  wholly  given  to  idolatiy," 
and  consequently  a  city  of  spiritual  death  and  suicidal  repression,  and  in 
other  Indian  centres,  numerous  illustrations  of  these  remarks  are  to  be 
found. 

But,  by  the  side  of  this  dark  picture,  other  and  very  encouraging  repre- 
sentations may  be  placed.  These,  though  few,  and  rarely  to  be  seen, 
come  with  cheering  effect  on  the  labourer  in  the  work  of  education,  who, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  may  often  say,  "  Who  hath  believed  our  report  1 " 

Two  pleasing  cases,  in  which  the  good  seed  has  fallen  on  good  ground, 
and  has  led  on  to  spiritual  growth,  are  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Bhowanipobb  Institution  in  Calcutta.  In  the  case  of  the  f&ther  of  one 
of  the  young  men,  a  Brahmin  and  a  priest,  there  is  a  very  striking  instance, 
the  reverse  of  which  has  too  frequently  been  seen,  of  the  spirit  of  the 
fiUhtr  triumphing  over  that  of  the  prieai. 

Other  cases  of  a  like  encouraging  character  are  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  Bevs.  J.  H.  Buddsn  and  H.  Colby  of  their  work  in  the 
Almobah  Mission. 

Another  form  of  Christian  effort,  carried  on  for  the  benefit  o^  vlucated 
Hindoos,  is  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  questions  connected  mt\x  ^ligion. 
This  has  been  adopted  in  many  places. 

Not  only  are  lectures  on  the  side  of  Christianity  made  use  of  iu  the  holy 
war  against  error,  but  those  delivered  by  adversaries  are  discussed  and 
controverted  in  native  vernacular  periodicals,  and  thus  the  weapons  of 
opponents  are  turned  against  themselves.  By  this  means  the  minds  of 
many  are  aroused  from  their  indifference  respecting  essential  religious 
truth,  and  some  measure  of  thought  and  inquiry  awakened. 

The  missionaries  in  Bknares  give  a  saddening  report  of  the  reception 
and  results  of  street-preaching  in  that  stronghold  of  idolatry.  As  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  Church  the  rejection  of  the  Word  of  Life  by 
the  Jews  was  the  means  of  blessing  to  the  Gentiles,  so  the  passive  resist- 
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anoe  to  the  Gospel,  shown  by  the  people  of  Benares,  is  indirectly  leadioji; 
to  the  enlightenment  of  the  natives  in  the  surrounding  districts,  who  are 
more  ready  to  receive  and  profit  by  the  message  of  salvation  through 
Christ.  . 

The  war  in  Afghanistan  and  the  suspension  of  public  works,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  consequence  of  the  outlay  involved  in  carrying  on  that 
war,  have  injuriously  affected  some  of  the  native  churches  even  in  the 
l?outh  of  India.  The  removal  of  native  regiments  northward  towards  the 
seat  of  war  has  taken  away  many  members  of  native  churches  and  con- 
gregations, they  being  connected  with  the  camp,  or  being  the  servants  of 
military  officers ;  while  the  stoppage  of  public  works  has  thrown  many 
native  Christians  out  of  employment,  and  they  have  been  compelled  to 
seek  the  means  of  livelihood  in  other  places.  Thus  the  churches  have 
suffered  both  in  numbers  and  in  means  available  for  self-support.  These 
causes,  together  with  the  lingering  effects  of  the  recent  famine  in  South 
India,  have  done  much  to  depress  the  churches  and  their  native  pastors. 

There  are,  notwithstanding,  in  these  native  Christian  circles  instances 
of  earnest  and  persevering  aggressiveness  for  Christ  which  are  very  cheer- 
ing. The  Rev.  Moses  Wiluams,  the  native  pastor  in  the  NmriuAL 
district,  who  has  long  been  engaged  in  Christian  work,  and  now  devotes 
much  time  to  itinerating,  in  the  report  of  his  work  gives  an  account  of 
one  the  conquest  of  whom  for  Christ  he  had  been  seeking  for  twenty-six 
yeaxB,  and  who  has  at  last  been  subdued  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. 

Not    alone   in  the   mission-agents  is  the   aggressive    spirit   evident. 

Earnestness  in  seeking  the  conversion  of  relations  and  neighbours  is  shown 

by  many  members  of  native  churches.    One  very  pleasing  instance  is 

recorded  by  the  Rev.  I.  H.  Hacker,  who  recently  entered  upon  the  charge 

of  the  district  of  Netoob  in  Travancore.     On  this  Mr.  Hacker  makes  the 

following  just  comment : — 

^*  There  is  to  me  something  very  touching  in  the  perseverance  of  this  old  man, 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  walking  ten  miles  on  a  mission  of  mercy,  doing  it  time 
after  time,  and,  although  treated  with  contempt,  still  keeping  on  his  brave  desire 
to  win  one  sool  for  the  Saviour.    Is  not  this  the  Spirit  of  the  Master  ?" 

Female  Eduoation. 
The  number  of  ladies  now  on  the  list  of  recognised  agents  of  the  Society 
in  this  department  is  twelve,  the  same  as  that  reported  last  year.  Daring 
the  year  one  has  retired  from  the  work,  but  the  number  is^made  up  by  the 
addition  of  Miss  Gordon,  who  had  previously  been  rendering  valuable 
service  in  education  in  Madras,  and  who,  after  a  visit  to  England,  resumed 
in  October  last  the  duties  which  she  formerly  discharged. 
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MiBB  ClocKiNy  who  left  England  for  Madagaaoar  daring  the  annivenary 
servioes  of  last  year,  axriyed  in  October  at  Fianarantsoa,  her  appointed 
Bt&tioD,  where  a  wide  field  ia  open  to  her  for  both  educational  and  loedioal 
tfibrL 

The  DiraotofB  alao  gladly  reoognise  the  aid  of  many  allies  in  this  de- 
ftftment— missionaries'  wives,  and  other  Christian  ladies  who  are  usefully 
compenltxDg  in  the  work  and  yalnable  native  help  which  is  oooaaionally 
rendered  gratuitously. 

^eiy  gratifying  testimony  is  borne  by  Mrs.  John  to  the  character  and 
work  of  a  native  Christian  woman  employed  in  the  Hankow  Mission. 
Mn.  John,  referring  to  the  large  addition  of  women  to  the  church,  states 
tbat  these  results  are  to  a  great  degree  due  to  the  efibrts  of  her  energetic 
Aitire  helper. 

The  Mission  in  Madaoasoab. 

The  Directors  regret  to  have  to  state  that,  through  some  postal  di»- 
^nsangement,  the  reports  of  the  Madagascar  Mission,  which  should  have 
reached  England  several  weeks  ago,  have  not  been  received.  They  are, 
therefore,  unable  at  presoit  to  lay  before  the  members  of  the  Society  a 
reyiew  of  the  work  carried  on  during  the  past  year  in  that  interesting  field 
of  labour.  It  will,  however,  appear  in  the  full  Beport,  which  will  be  issued 
^  early  as  practicable  after  the  anniversary  services  have  closed. 

The  Mission  in  South  Afrioa. 

The  Directors  deeply  regret  that  the  review  of  the  work  of  the  Society 
ia  South  Afrioa  during  the  past  year  enables  them  to  present  but  little 
of  SQ  encouraging  character.  Many  distressing  and  disturbing  influences 
iutve  been  at  work.  Long-continued  drought  had  desolated  the  land  in 
^any  districts,  and  left  the  people  impoverished,  while  war  had  excited 
and  demoralised  some  and  alarmed  and  scattered  others,  and  left  the 
country,  and  those  who  still  clung  to  their  old  homes,  a  prey  to  the 
lawless. 

Ia  Kafibland,  on  the  borders  of  which  Dr.  Yanderkemp,  more  than 
^ghty  years  ago,  took  up  a  frontier  position,  can  now  be  seen,  on  many 
sides  and  in  various  forms,  the  effects  of  that  Gospel  of  which  he  was  the 
herald.  Now  foreign  residents,  or  the  descendants  of  such,  have  multiplied, 
toyns  have  sprung  up,  and  various  Christian  denominations  established 
themselves,  and  Christianity  has  taken  a  broad  hold  among  the  natives. 
'I'he  Directors,  therefore,  consider  that  the  time  is  near  when  the  work  of 
■OYangelisation — ^the  proper  function  of  this  Society — can  be  left  to  the  seal 
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and  enterprise  of  the  Christian  oommunities  now  existing  and  growing 
strong  in  the  land.  The  missionaries  of  the  Society  in  that  distriot  are 
pastors  of  native  churohes,  and,  during  recent  months^  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  Directors  to  promote  more  fall  and  systematic  self-support 
among  these  churches^  that  the  funds  of  the  Society,  designed  to  promote 
the  enlightenment  of  heathen  tribes  and  nations,  may  be  employed  for 
this  object.  Progress  in  this  direction  has,  however,  been  greatly  impeded 
of  late  by  the  effects  of  war  and  drought. 

But  passing  northward,  beyond  the  colonial  border,  the  chief  scenes  of 
the  dbturbanoe  are  not  left  behind.     In  Bbghuana-land,  north  of  the 
Orange  and  Yaal  Rivers,  where  long  ago  the  good  seed  was  sown,  and  a 
spring-time  of  result  seen  by  the  fathers  of  the  South  African  Mission, 
of  whom  one  alone  is  left  to  tell  of  the  distant  past,  while  mourning 
over  present    desolation  —  in    that    land,  numerous    and   complioated 
hostile  influences  have  been  working,  re-kindling  old  fires  of  evil,  and 
bringing  about  in  many  respects  a  state  of  things  worse  than  the  first 
Far  away  from  Zululand,  the  Bechuana  people,  in  common  with  tribes 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  South  Africa,  by  a  strange  and  swift 
telegraphy  of  native  report,  had  early  intelligence  of  the  counsels,  actions, 
and  successes  of  Cetchwayo  against  the  British,  and  thus  the  minds  of 
chiefs  and  would-be  chiefs,  the  young,  the  restless,  and  the  lawless,  were 
stirred  deeply,  and  many  a  pulse  beat  fast  with  the  war  fever.    Bat  the 
annexation  of  Griqualand  West  by  the  British  Government  was  an  oooasion 
elose  at  hand,  strengthening  long- cherished  suspicion,  and  hastening  on 
ictive  opposition.     Chiefs  who  would  not  take  action  to  resist  foreign 
\ggression  were  set  aside,  and  the  lawless  and  daring  became  the  leaders. 
Anarchy  prevailed,  church  members  and  even  native  teachers  took  part  in 
the  conflict,  and  white  men,  settled  on  farms   in  native  territory,  be- 
came the  objects  of  attack,  and  their  property  the  spoils  which  were  car- 
ried off.      Thus  the  ordinaxy  good  work  of  the  missionary  was,  for  the 
most  part,  suspended ;   Christian  tows  were  broken,  and  church  mem- 
bership was  forfeited.       Many  of   the  natives  who  would  not  join  the 
aggressive  party,  harassed  and  alarmed,  gathering  what  they  could  save 
of  their  property  to  carry  away,  fled  for  refuge  to  places  at  a  distance, 
and  many  of  the  members  of  Christian  churches  directed  their  stops 
to  stations  of  this  or  some  other  Society,  where  safety  and  peace  might 
be  secured. 

The  Rev.  J.  Mackbmzie,  writing  of  the  aspect  of  things  soon  after  the 
resistance  had  been  overcome  by  British  interference,  confirms  the  state- 
ments already  made,  and  shows  the  serious  demoralisation  which  bad  taken 
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place,  and  the  anxious  inquiry  and  probation  wbiob  were  necessary  before 
T^admission  to  church  fellowship  could  take  place. 

At  Kants  many  of  the  refugees  had  taken  shelter.  The  Rev.  J.  Good 
makes  gratifying  reference  to  scenes  around  him,  which  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  disruption  at  stations  in  and  near  the  annexed  territory. 

The  unrest  in  respect  to  British  action  and  influence,  which  has  pre- 
TaQed  so  widely  in  South  Africa,  extended  to  the  Matbbele,  who  are  by  race 
Zulus,  and  indications  of  a  readiness  to  resort  to  violence  against  the  English 
ii  the  country  were  not  wanting.  Nevertheless,  the  missionaries,  under  the 
guardian  care  of  their  Qod,  held  on  their  difficult  course  in  efforts  to  bless 
this  war-loving  and  superstitious  tribe.  Few,  however,  have  beeu  the 
Tisible  tokens  of  success,  for  the  despotic  rule  under  which  the  Matebele 
tribes  are  held,  and  the  universal  fear  which  their  present  chief,  Lupengula, 
inspires,  tend  to  render  the  natives  very  reticent  with  regard  to  the  new 
teaching.  That  a  leaven  of  Christianity  b  stirring  this  mass  of  heathenism 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  movement  must 
for  some  time  remain  matters  of  conjecture. 

Thk  Mission  in  Central  Afrioa. 

The  course  of  the  Central  African  Mission  during  the  past  year,  while 
presentmg  some  very  saddening  features,  closed  brightly ;  real  progress  has 
been  made,  and  there  is  much  reason  for  thanksgiving. 

Through  war  in  the  interior  and  the  fear  of  bands  of  robbers,  communica- 
tions direct  from  Messrs.  Hore  and  Hutley,  the  two  brethren  at  Ujiji,  were 
interrupted  for  nearly  nine  months ;  nevertheless,  they  were  doing  founda- 
tion  work  in  perseveringly  seeking  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  natives. 
Por  some  time  they  were  thwarted  in  many  ways  by  the  Ajabs  and  others ; 
but  their  open,  just,  and  kindly  bearing  towards  all  the  people  gradually 
von  for  them  respect  and  good-will.  During  these  days  of  isolation  their 
former  companion  in  travel,  Mr.  Dodgshun,  arrived  at  Ujiji,  but  only  to  die 
snd  leave  them  again  solitary. 

During  these  months  Mr.  Hore,"carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the 
Directors,  hired  a  small  vessel,  and  examined  the  coast  of  the  Lake,  with  a 
view  to  the  selection  of  sites  suitable  for  missionary  oenti*es.  While  thus 
engaged,  he  gathered  important  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the 
luhtga  River  is  an  outlet  of  the  Lake. 

Though  feeling  deeply  the  need  of  help,  and  pleading  for  it  in  letters, 
which  were  received  after  a  long  delay,  they  were  so  cut  off  from  the  out- 
side world  that  they  were  not  aware  that  help  was  on  the  way,  until  the 
reinforcement,  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Southon,  had  almost  reached  Ujiji. 
These  brethren  had  left  the  coast  with  the  late  Foreign  Secretary,  had 
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watched  and  nursed  ^him  during  his  last  days,  and,  with  the  kind  aid  of 
members  of  the  Church  Mission  at  Mpwapwa,  had  tenderly  committed  his 
body  to  the  grave.  Haying  decided  to  visit  the  native  chief  Mirambo, 
whose  seizure  of  many  of  the  stores  of  the  mission  had  caused  serious 
apprehension,  on  leaving  Mpwapwa  they  proceeded  to  Uramboy  the  town 
of  that  chief.  Here  they  met  with  a  very  favourable  rec^tioo,  and  an 
invitation  was  given  to  establish  a  station  there,  while  a  large  portion  of 
the  gooda  was  restored.  After  this  very  satisfactory  visit,  they  went 
onward  to  XJjiji,  reaching  that  place  in  ninety-nine  days  from  the  coast, 
in  perfect  health,  and  receiving  from  the  solitary  brethren  there  a  very 
joyous  welcome. 

Soon  the  future  arrangement  of  the  mission  occupied .  their  attentioD^ 
and  it  was  decided,  while^  still  holding  Ujiji,  to  establish  a  station  at 
Mirambo's  town,  and  another  in  Uguha  on  the  western  aliore  of  the  Lake- 
The  members  of  the  miasion  having  distributed  themselves  to  these 
stations  soon  separated.  At  the  two  new  stations  the  brethren  hadto^ 
build  houses ;  but  by  the  end  of  1879  they  were  occupying  their  new 
homes,  and  in  many  ways  laying  a  good  foundation  for  more  direct  mis- 
sionary work. 

But  with  three  stations  established  in  a  new  field  at  a  considerable 
distance  apart,  and  with  two  of  these  stations  occupied  by  but  one  mis- 
sionary, the  necessity  for  reinforcements  appeared  to  be  urgent.  In  this 
hour  of  need  the  Head  of  the  Church  provided  the  men  required.  One  of 
them  is  Mr.  Wookey,  who  has  already  spent  nine  years  in  the  Society's 
mission  in  Bechuana  Land,  in  South  Africa ;  but,  animated  with  a  tnie 
missionary  spirit,  he  offered  to  transfer  his  services  to  Central  Africa, 
while  his  wife,  one  with  him  in  Christian  devotion,  was  ready  to  give  up 
her  husband  to  go  in  advance  to  this  new 'field  of  labour,  herself  waiting 
in  England,  until  the  circumstances  of  the  mission  and  the  means  of 
travelling  should  allow  her  to  join  him. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  has  been  one  of  the  Society's  students,  and  Dr. 
Palmer,  a  medical  missionary,  accompany  Mr.  Wookey.  These  brethren^ 
with  the  valedictions  of  the  Directors,  and  of  a  large  circle  of  Christian 
friends  interested  in  the  enlightenment  of  ''  the  Dark  Continent,"  left 
England  on  April  16th,  and  are  now  on  their  way  to  Zanzibar,  thence  to 
proceed  into  the  interior. 

Surely  a  review  of  the  chequered  history  of  this  mission  during  the 
past  year,  in  connection  with  its  hopeful  condition  at  the  close,  may  well 
inspire  the  Directors  and  their  friends  with  devout  gratitude  and  strong 
encouragement. 
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Thb  Mission  in  the  South  Seas. 
Faasiiig  from  the  most  recent  to  the  oldest  mission  field  of  the  Society* 
that  in  Polynesia,  there  is  again  abundant  reason  for  gratitude.    Well  may 
the  song  of  praise  rise  to-day  from  many  islands  of  the  Pacific,  ^'  The 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad." 

This  year  especially  Samoa  is  rejoicing  over  its  blessings  with  thanks- 
giving.  In  1830  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  that  group,  and,  in 
August  next,  the  missionaries,  with  a  people  wholly  Christianised,  are 
about  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  the  Mission,  and  friends  here  and  in 
many  lands  will  rejoice  with  them. 

Recently  in  Tutuila,  one  of  the  islands  of  Samoa,  a  renewal  of  civil 
war  appeared  to  be  imminent ;  but,  through  the  earnest  Christian  interven- 
tion of  the  missionary,  this  danger  was  averted,  and  peace  and  good-will 
promoted ;  and  this  was  speedily  followed  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  leading  to  a  wide  experience  of  ^*  the  peace  which  passes  all  under- 
standing.'' 

In  Tahiti,  the  scene  of  the  Society's  first  labours  eighty-three  years  ago, 
the  work  received  a  serious  check  when,  in  1842,  the  French  assumed  the 
Protectorate  of  the  island.  The  missionaries  of  the  Society  were  then 
placed  under  many  restrictions,  which,  however,  as  time  went  on,  have 
been  somewhat  relaxed.  The  Directors  are  now  gratified  to  report  that 
recently,  by  a  Government  circular,  Mr.  Obeen,  the  Society's  representative 
in  Tahiti,  has  been  allowed  equal  rights  with  the  French  Protestant  pastors; 
and  thus  he  now  enjoys  more  liberty  of  action  than  has  been  granted  since 
the  Protectorate  was  assumed. 

The  training  of  native  students  for  work  in  distant  islands  is  per- 
teveringly  carried  on  in  several  of  the  older  stations,  and  by  them  the 
wave  of  Christian  influence  is,  year  by  year,  circling  more  and  more  widely 
CTer  the  Pacific.  Not  only  from  the  old  centres  of  the  South  Sea  Mission, 
but  also  from  the  out-stations,  which  can  only  occasionally  be  visited  by 
the  missionary,  and  which  are  unavoidably  left  for  many  months  to  the 
sole  charge  of  native  teachers,  come  distinct  and  bright  indications  that 
the  Gospel  has  taken  firm  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

In  consecration  of  their  substance  for  the  promotion  of  education  and 
religion  among  themselves  and  in  other  lands,  the  native  Christians  in 
Polynesia  have,  during  the  past  year,  in  many  instances,  not  only  equalled 
but  exceeded  their  liberality  in  former  yeara.  Beeides  erecting  and  repair- 
hig  their  places  of  worship  and  sohoolsi  they  pay  the  salaries  of  their 
natifs  pastors  and  sehoolmastsrsi  and  to  this  is  added  a  largo  contribution 
to  the  Soolety. 
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The  Mission  in  New  GmNEA* 

The  New  Guinea  Mission  has  not,  at  present,  leoeiyed  that  pennsaent 
form  and  organisation  which  is  essential  to  soand  progress.  The  preyalenoe 
of  malaria,  along  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  line,  from  Torres  Sttait  to 
the  most  eaatem  point  presents  the  chief  obstacle  to  such  a  settlement 
While  this  has  affected  the  health  of  the  missionaries,  it  has  especially,  and 
in  many  cases  to  a  Jhtal  extent,  told  upon  the  teachers  and  their  fiunilisi. 

Another  resnlt  of  the  nnhealthiness  of  the  island  has  been  fonnd  hi  tiie 
diflSooIty  of  disooyering  suitable  sites  for  stations  to  be  the  places  of 
residence  for  the  missionaries,  and  centres  from  which  they  may  carry  on 
their  work. 

Another  impediment  to  sound  progress  has  arisen  from  the  number  of 
teachers  who  have  come  from  the  Southern  islands  to  take  part  in  the 
evangelisation  of  New  Guinea. 

All  these  questions  haye  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  the  IMieefcon, 
and  during  recent  months  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  presenoe 
and  experience  of  Mr.  Maofablanb  and  Mr.  Lawes,  both  of  whom  are  now 
in  England,  to  discuss  with  them  plans  for  the  future  organisation  of  the 
mission.  The  details  of  any  plan  which  may  be  adopted  must  be  con- 
sidered and  arranged  in  the  island  when  those  brethren  return  to  New 
Guinea,  in  consultation  with  Messrs.  Ohalvebs  and  Bbswick,  who  are  now 
there,  whose  experience  during  their  residence  will  be  of  service  in  the 
deliberation. 

All  the  spuritual  results  now  reported,  and  all  that  have  attended  the 
eighty-five  years'  operations  of  the  Society,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  power 
inherent  in  what  the  Fathers  and  Founders  condensed  into  the  brief 
formula — **  the  knowlsdgb  of  Ohbist."  To  this  form  of  fbw,  but  sound, 
"Words  the  Directors  of  to-day  firmly  adhere ;  for  in  this  lies  the  power  of 
God  for  the  world's  salvation.  For  themselves,  and  for  all  who  co-operate 
with  them  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  the  Directors  earnestly  desire  an 
increasing  and  abiding  influence  of  the  Divine  power.  By  its  movfaig,  will 
the  consecration. of  substance,  of  whatever  kind  and  metal,  become  mors 
free  and  more  abundant  in  measure  and  in  true  value.  Under  its  con- 
straining, devotion  to  active  missionary  service  wiU  oome  with  the  force  of 
a  necessity,  and  preparation  for  it  be  pursued  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
passion.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Gross — ^the  centre  and  spring  of  this 
power — ^the  missionaiy  will  daily  gain  his  insphation,  surveying  the  field 
in  its  Ghristward  aspects,  and  planning  and  warring  against  error  and  eril, 
under  the  lead  of  the  Gaptain  of  Salvation.  By  this  has  been  won  every 
true  Christian  victory  of  the  past,  and  to  this,  and  to  this  alone,  must  a 
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loyal  and  working  CSitiroh  look  for  the  high  and  final  ImmB,  when  watchers 
in  heaven,  with  loud  and  glad  yoicey  shall  say,  **  Thb  KitroDOMS  of  this 

WORLD  ABfl   BEOOMS    THB   KINGDOMS   OF    OUB    LOBD    LSD   OF   HiS    CHBIST, 

AHD  He  shall  bbign  fob  byeb  and  ever." 

The  hymn, 

"  God  is  love;  His  mercy  brightenB," 
na  then  sang. 

THE  FIRST  BESOLUTION. 

That  the  Beporf ,  portions  of  whioh  have  now  been  read|  be  adc^ted, 
and  tiiat  it  be  pnblSshed  and  eironlated,  with  the  audited  aooonnts,  among 
the  members  of  the  Society.  That  this  meeting  unites  with  the  Directors 
in  gzatitade  to  (3od  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  so  much 
improved  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  pledges  itself  to 
continued  effort  to  raise  the  income  to  an  amount  oonmiensurate  with  the 
pressing  claims  of  the  heathen  world.  That  it  sympathises  deeply  wttii 
the  Directors  in  the  grave  anxieties  which  they  have  experienced  during 
the  past  year  in  connection  with  the  Central  African  Mission,  arising  from 
dvidis  among  those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  this  new  enterprise^ 
sspeoially  that  of  Dr.  Mullens,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  also  from  a  long 
sod  painful  suspense  respecting  the  safety  of  other  members  of  that 
oiision ;  but  are  thankful  that  this  field  of  effort  now  presents  very 
Maosiagittg  a^aetSi  with  an  ineraased  hand  of  earnest  labonvarsi  and 
ilio  that  in  the  field  of  New  Guinea  the  missionaries  are  giadsally  gaining 
t  stronger  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  that  steps  are  being 
taken  towards  carrying  on  operations  on  a  more  permanent  iyatem  at 
Waltky  and  weU-ebosen  stations* 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Alloh  said : — 

A  speech  on  the  platform  of  a  missionaiy  society  from  a  home-wotker  like 
myaelf  who  has  never  been  a  missionary  is  something  like  a  homily  from  a 
iiunister  who  has  never  been  an  apostle.  It  must  necessarily  be  a  very  meek 
oilK^cj  of  faniilUr  truths ;  for  the  age  of  demonstration  has  altogether  passed 
No  one,  I  suppose,  would  now  vindicate  the  paradisaical  condition  of  the  heathen, 
and  inveigh  against  the  cruelty  and  the  folly  of  disturbing  them  by  Christian 
ideas ;  and  no  one,  I  suppose,  would  vindicate  the  cynical  selfishness  that  sought 
to  exoneiate  itself  from  aU  responsibility  in  seeking  to  carry  to  them  a  better 
^aowkdge  and  a  bettor  light.  There  is  some  Uttle  inconvenience  in  this.  One 
coold  aheoat  wiah  that  somebody  voold  raise  an  objection  to  missions  which 
*^^  be  serious  enough  and  important  enough  to  ^^AmAiul  a  refutation ;  it  would 
^  be  a  great  deal  easier  for  a  man  Uke  myself  to  make  a  missionary  speech. 
Tbe  eag^.ax  yeaia  which  have  elapsed  since  the  formation  of  this  Society  have 
vitnaaed  a  wondeifal  revolution  of  idea  and  &eliAg  in  relation  to  Christian 
^^^^ites.  Equally  temackable  has  been  the  change  in  the  poailian  o(  the 
feiasiena  Oismaalraai    Vet  only  has  Idas  advaaeedf  piastissl  snsoaaa  has 
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advanced  also.  Our  missions  no  longer  dot  vast  oceans  here  and  there ;  they  no 
longer  &inge  broad  continents  ;  they  are  planted  everywhere,  almost  upon  eveiy 
shore,  and  wherever  man  can  go  missions  are  in  the  highway  of  progress.  And 
yet  it  is  not  so  very  long— 

Only  Eighty  yKARS— 

since  Dr.  Vanderkemp  went  to  South  Africa,  and  reported  that  it  was  not  at  all 
an  uncommon  thing  to  see  announcements  on  the  doors  of  Duteh  churches  that 
there  was  "  no  admittance  for  dogs  and  Hottentots ;"  and  some  of  you  may  remem- 
ber that  the  French  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  told  the  pioneers  of  our 
Madagascar  Mission  that  it  was  altc^ther  hopeless  to  think  of  converting  the 
Malagasy  to  Christianity  ;  that  they  were  no  better  than  brute  beasts,  and  had 
no  more  intelligence  than  cattle.  Well,  certainly  something  has  been  done, 
not  only  in  the  revolution  .of  idea,  but  in  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of 
Christian  missions  to  the  heathen.  We  stand  to-day  in  a  position  very  different 
from  that  of  eighty  years  ago,  and  far  surpassing  that  which  the  most  sanguine 
anticipation  could  then  have  anticipated.  Well,  this  is  also  attended  with 
embarrassments;  it  has  produced  somewhat  of  a  depressing  effect  upon  our 
missionary  meetings.  It  would  require  a  large  amount  of  genius  to  get  up  an 
excitement  in  a  missionary  meeting  now,  or  to  produce  a  sensation ;  missionaiy 
operations  have  come  to  be  among  the  commonplace  agencies  of  the  Church. 
We  accept  them  just  as  we  accept  evangelising  work  at  home,  and  we  go  to  a 
missionaiy  meeting  very  much  as  we  go  to  church,  with  an  ordinary  sense  of 
duty,  and  with  a  feeling  that  we  are  not  going  to  hear  anything  very  novel.  We 
have  come  to  be  familiar  with  the  romance  of  missions,  and  we  attend  onr 
missionary  meetings  in  token  of  our  fealty  to  the  great  work,  that  we  recognise  it 
to  be  our  great  obligation  to  carry  forward.  Now,  I  think  that  is  no  small 
achievement  thus  to  have  changed  the  very  idea  and  the  very  position  of 
Christian  ^missions.  At  one  time  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world  was  the 
dream  of  the  Christian  enthusiast,  the  Utopia  of  the  Christian  philanthropist  No 
means  of  accomplishing  what  was  ideally  presented  were  present  to  the  minds, 
or  even  to  the  imaginations,  of  men.  All  this  has  passed  away,  and  we  now 
accept  the  conversion  of  the  entire  world  as  part  of  the  conmionplace  prosaic  work 
of  the  Christian  Church.  I  do  not  know  that  in  any  previous  age  this  idea  of 
missions  has  been  so  recognised.  In  the  missions  of  former  generations  separate 
countries  were  assailed,  and  very  great  achievements  were  realised,  but  for  the 
first  time  we  have  accepted  the  idea,  and  we  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
it,  that 

The  Whole  World  is  to  be  Convebted  to  Jesus  Chsi8t. 

This  change  of  things  has  in  some  superficial  observers  produced  a  feeling 
that  our  missionary  fervour  may  somewhat  haYe  cooled,  that  our  missionary  zeal 
may  have  somewhat  diminished.  I  thinkfour  missionary  Reports,  especially  the 
Report  which  we  have  heard  this  morning,  abundantly  refute  such  a  proposition. 
Last  year,  through  very  natural  causes,  our  finances  suffered  in  common  with  the 
finances  of  almost  all  Christian  agencies ;  but  the  simplicity,  the  ease,  and  the 
noiselessneM  with  which  they  have  been  restored  to  their  equilibrium  simply 
show  how  entizely  the  misiionaty  idea  has  token  po6M«don  of  GhxisfeiaA  mea  end 
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women.  One  does  not  deem  that  affection  has  diminished  because  the  calm, 
quiet  We  of  the  husband  has  succeeded  to  the  somewhat  demonstrative  passion 
of  the  lover.  One  does  not  think  that  the  stream  has  diminished  because  the 
deep  calm  river  rolls  silently  in  place  of  the  babbling  rill.  One  does  not  think  that 
the  heat  of  the  furnace  has  diminished  because  the  white  heat  has  succeeded  to 
the  crackling  of  thorns  which  kindled  it.  And  so  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the 
calm  strength  of  purpose  which  has  now  taken  possession  of  the  Church  is  inferior 
in  force  or  in  fervour  to  its  first  impulses  of  surprise,  astonishment,  and  thank- 
folne^  Of  course,  there  is  danger  of  falling  into  routine.  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  do  our  missionary  work  with  somewhat  of  diminished  energy  and 
enteiprise  ;  but  then  routine  is  the  possibility  of  all  familiar  things,  and  if  you 
are  to  avoid  this  possibility  you  must  exclude  the  familiarity  of  things  that  are 
the  best  It  is  the  danger  that  pertains  to  attendance  upon  worship  ;  it  is  the 
peril  that  besets  all  fonns  of  Christian  life  ;  and  we  fight  against  routine,  not  by 
trying  to  get  up  occasional  and  exceptional  excitements,  but  by  feeding  the  deep 
life  of  our  thought  and  purpose  with  great  principles.  At  any  i-ate,  our  missions 
have  outlived  the  ages  of  formal  opposition.  Why,  sir,  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  the  time  when  there  were  even  religious  objections  to  Cliristian  mis- 
sions, when  men  deduced  certain  conclusions  from  hyper-Calvinistical  ideas  and 
w^  that  it  was  a  presumptuous  interference  with  the  election  of  God  to  send 
missions  to  the  heathen.  Our  missions  have  wonderfully  avenged  themselves 
upon  objectors  such  as  these,  for  the  sentiment  itself  has,  thank  God!  well-nigh 
disappeared  from  our  churches.  And  then  there  were  social  objections  of  no  mean 
character  to  Christian  missions ;  and  there  were  certain  political  difficulties  which 
our  early  missionaries  and  our  early  Directors  had  to  encounter.  These  have  all 
passed  away — all  funual  difiiculties  and  objections — and  the  moral  forces  of  the 
world  stand  simply  face  to  face  with  each  other.  We  have  to  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  the  idea  being  vindicated,  and  the  achievement  being  demonstrated 
as  feasible,  our  imperative  duty  is  to  go  forward  and  do  the  work  which  Clirist 
has  given  us  to  do.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  this  morning  to  realise  the  thought 
and  the  purpose  of  the  fathers  and  founders  of  our  Missionary  Society,  their 
modest  hopes,  their  ready  enthusiasm — the  enthusiasm  and  tears  that  were  ex- 
cited by  even  a  small  success — it  is  altogether  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  what 
they  would  have  thought  and  felt  could  they  have  anticipated  what  these  eighty- 
six  years  of  missionary  work  have  achieved.  Now  I  know  that  figures  are  the 
least  eloquent  port  of  the  most  prosaic  speech  that  is  ever  delivered,  and  yet  I 
wish  to  put  before  you  just  a  few 

£L0QtJfiN1!  FlGURfiS 

^Lich  1  met  with  the  other  day  in  a  very  interesting  little  book  on  Missions  by 
ay  friend  Dr.  Christlieb,  of  Bonn.  Eighty-six  years  ogo  there  were  in  existence 
leven  Protestant  missionary  societies,  three  of  which  had  been  working  for  nearly 
a  century,  two  of  these  three  being  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  Moravian  Missionary  Society.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  70 
Protestant  missionary  societies ;  27  of  these  belong  to  England,  18  belong  to 
America,  9  belong  to  Germany,  9  belong  to  Holland,  and  5  to  Scandinavia. 
There  are  also  missionary  societies  in  our  colonies,  Australia,  the  Cape,  the  South 
fi^as,  and  elsewhere,  which  are  working  in  hearty  co-operation  with  the  Protestant 
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mifldonaiy  flocietdes  of  Earope  and  America.    Eighty -six  yean  ago  170  male  mis- 
flionaries  were  employed  in  connection  with  these  Protestant  miasioiis,  100  of 
wh(Hn  belonged  to  the  Moravian  Missionary  Society ;  to-day  there  are  8,400 
ordained  European  and  American  missionaries,  besides  hundreds  of  native 
preachers— 1,600  in  India  alone,  and  1,600  in  the  South  Seas.     There  are 
23,000   natiye   catechists,  and    many   thousands   of   Sunday-school  teacheis. 
Eighty-six  years  ago  50,000  heathen  Protestant  converts  were  reckoned ;  at 
the  present  time  1,650,000  converts  from  heathenism  are  computed  to  be  in 
connection  with  our  Christian  missions.    In  the  year  1878  alone,  60,000  were 
added — ^more  than  the  gross  total  at  the  end  of  last  century.     Eighty-six 
years  ago  j£50,000  were  contributed  for  Protestant  missions ;   at  the  present 
moment  ;£1,S50,000  are  contributed — ^five  times  as  much  as  the  entire  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  Roman  Propaganda.    Of  this  sum  England  contributes  £700,000, 
and  America  £300,000 ;   and    Germany  and   Switzerland  from   £100,000  to 
£150,000.    Eighty-six  years  ago  about  70  missionary  schools  were  in  existence. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  12,000,  with  400,000  scholars,  many  of  them  higb 
schools,  grammar  schools,  in  some  of  which  hundreds  of  theological  students 
receive  instruction.     In  India  alone  there  are  2,500  missionary  schools.     In 
Madagascar  our  own  Society  alone  has  784  day-schools  with  44,794  scholars. 
Eighty-six  years  ago  there  were  50  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  about 
5,000,000  of  copies  had  been  circulated  ;  at  the  present  moment  there  are  296 
translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  various  languages  and  dialects,  and 
148,000,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  distributed.    Why,  scarcely  forty 
years  ago— that  is,  in  1843 — all  the  English  and  American  missionaries  in  China 
assembled  in  Hongkong,  and  they  numbered  12.   In  Hongkong  they  had  6  converts. 
At  the  present  moment  there  are  in  China  240  Protestant  male  nussionaries, 
90  principal  missionary  stations,  500  out-stations,  and  some  12,000  or  14,000 
Chinese  communicants.    In  India  alone  there  are  600  European  missicmaiieB, 
and  430  central  stations.    In  1852  the  converts  in  India  were  128,000 ;  at  the 
present  moment  they  are  460,000.     The  increase  from  1851  to  1861  was  53  per 
cent ;  the  increase  from  1861  to  1871  was  61  per  cent. ;  and  during  the  last  ten 
years  the  ratio  of  increase  has  been  greater  stilL    The  last  two  years  especially 
have  witnessed  an  increase  almost  unparalleled,  partly  through  the  benevolent 
services  that  were  rendered  by  Christians  in  connection  with  the  famine.   At  this 
rate  of  progress  alone,  suf^osing  it  be  maintained,  by  the  close  oi  this  century  there 
will  be  1,000,000  of  Protestant  converts  in  India.   Now,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  accumulation  of  moral  forces  that  these  figures  represent,  the  multiplication  of 
power  every  day ;  for  it  is  fsu:  more  than  a  process  of  simple  addition.    Familiar 
Christian  ideas  are  being  diffused  through  all  lands,  and  the  strengthening  of 
religious  habit  is  giving  multiplied  power  to  those  who  are  doing  missionary  work. 
Now,  there  are  many  causes  for  this  vast  progress,  which  I  think  is  about  the 
greatest  romance  connected  with  our  mission.    If  you  try  to  understand  what 
these  figures  represent,  I  think  you  will  see  abundant  cause  for  abounding  thanks- 
giving. 

Missions  and  Comhbbcs. 

Among  the  causes  may  be  mentioned  changes  in  locomotion,  the  disooveiy 

originated 


the  world  in  its  different  parts  was  separated  to  a  d^^ree  of  which  we  can  fonn 
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no  conception.    Now,  '' a  girdle  can  be  put  round  the  earth  in  less  than  forty 
minates,"  and  men  think  nothing  of  a  tour  round  the  world  for  a  summer 
holiday.    In  twenty-four  hours  we  get  to  Switzerland  ;  for  a  six  weeks'  holiday 
we  visit  the  United  States,  or  go  up  the  Nile  and  see  Egypt  and  the  pyramids  of 
Phanoh.    Mr.  Whymper  has  just  gone  to  the  Andes,  and  has  been,  as  he  says, 
"polishing  off"  Chimborazo  and  four  or  five  mountains  of  nearly  equal  height 
by  way  of  recreation.   The  entire  feeling  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  changed. 
We  are  brought  into  close  neighbourhood  with  nations  that  are  the  most  distant 
And  tins  has  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  the  progress  of  our  Christian  mission. 
Then  commerce  has  done  a  great  deal.    Commerce,  from  the  time  of  the  old 
Spanish  colonisation  until  now,  has  always  been  a  missionary.    Conmierce  has 
been  always  enterprising ;  it  has  no  nationality ;  it  pushes  its  interests  every- 
where ;  it  has  often  been  a  pioneer  of  missions,  and  has  often  followed  closely  in 
their  wake.   It  has  been  computed  that  every  additional  European  missionary  sent 
to  the  South  Seas  is  worth  £10,000  a  year  to  British  commerce.    And  commerce 
seeks  civilised  men ;  it  does  not  find  a  large  market  for  its  wares  among  tribes  of 
savages.    It  is  the  interest  of  commerce  that  men  should  be  civilised  and 
Christianised  ;  that  in  addition  to  the  natural  wants  of  men  the  artificial  wants  of 
civilised  and  Christian  communities  should  exist.    Another  cause  of  progress  has 
been  the  advance  of  science — ^the  changed  feeling  of  scientific  men,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  discovery.    Instead  of  being  the  arcanum  of  a  few,  science  has 
become  the  servant  of  the  many.    Science  has  taken  its  position  as  the  handmaid 
of  hmnanity,  and  it  is  ever  seeking  to  increase  and  diffuse  its  knowledge  for  the  good 
of  men.    It  presses  its  discoveries,  it  distributes  its  gifts,  and  everywhere  it  is  seek- 
ing to  make  the  world  a  partaker  of  its  larger  intelligence.    And  the  missionary 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  man  of  science.   In  almost  every  department  of  science 
onr  missionaries  have  really  been  pioneers  ;  they  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
discovery  of  new  countries,  to  geological  knowledge,  to  ethnological  knowledge, 
to  philology,  botany,  and  zoology — ^to  almost  every  form  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  which  men  are  interested.    In  this  way  missions  are  helped  by  many  forces. 
Bat,  of  course,  we  shall  all  feel  that  chiefly  this  progress  is  owing  to  the  moral 
force  of  Christiaii  ideas.   It  is  the  leaven  which  has  been  deposited  which  has  been 
tapidly  leavening  the  mass.    Christianity  has  addressed  itself  to  human  nature* 
and  it  has  found  affinities  with  human  nature  wherever  it  has  come.   It  has  spoken 
to  men's  consciences,  and  their  consciences  have  responded  as  to  a  Divine  voice  ; 
it  has  reminded  them  of  their  spiritual  necessities,  and  it  has  abundantly  satisfied 
these  necessities.     And  above  all  it  has  put  before  men  great  ideals,  noble 
thoughts,  the  possibilities  of  elevation  and  of  nobleness  ;  and  the  basest  savage 
has  responded  to  appeals  such  as  these.    It  is  altogether  impossible  to  calculate 
the  progress  in  Christian  missions  that  has  been  made  during  these  eighty-six 
yean.    It  has  proved,  I  think,  beyond  all  question,  that  the  conversion  of  the 
world  is  no  longer  a  dream,  but  that  it  is  a  feasible  thing.    And  we  go  forth  to 
do  this  work — ^the  work  of  civilisation,  of  which  Christianity  is  the  great  secret — 
not  by  putting  mere  implements  into  the  hands  of  savage  men,  not  by  the  mere 
teachings  of  the  scientist  and  the  schoolmaster,  but  by  the  inculcation  of  great 
inoial  ideas,  by  seeking  directly  to  develop  all  that  is  noblest  in  their  manhood, 
by  appealing  to  their  hearts  and  consciences,  by  giving  them  large  ideas  concerning 
Ood,  and  human  life,  and  human  possibility.    In  this  way  Christianity  evokes 
the  most  powerful  of  all  responses  of  which  human  hearts  are  capable.   Well,  that 
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is  one  side  of  it.  And  to  this  let  me  add  that  we  are  not  seeking  to  convert  the  world 
by  European  missionaries  alone.  As  we  have  just  heard  from  the  Report,  at  every 
stage  of  our  missionary  progress  we  are  calling  into  existence  missionaries  among 
the  natives,  who  shall  themselves  take  up  the  work  that  we  begin;  and  I  for  one  am 
anticipating  the  time  when  we  Europeans  shall  gradually  withdraw&om  our  various 
missionaiy  fields ;  when  we  shall  no  longer  have  to  say  to  our  neighbour,  ^  Know 
the  Lord  ; "  when  native  pastors,  as  in  the  South  Seas,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  India,  shall  be  multiplied ;  and  when  the  work  of  evangelisation  may  be 
safely  left  to  them.  Is  it  then  worth  while  to  carry  missions  to  the  heathen  to 
accomplish  these  results  ]  There  is  a  certain  selfishness  that  sometimes  urges 
the  plea  that  it  really  is  not  First,  it  is  a  sacrifice  of  money  ;  and  yet  one  is 
almost  ashamed  to  stand  upon  a  missionary  platform  and  talk  about  a  sacrifice  of 
money.  Why,  we  British  men  and  women  last  year  spent  seventy  milliona  of 
money  in  alcoholic  drinks,  while  our  entire  contribution  to  the  evangelisation  of 
the  world  was  £700,000.  I  think,  therefore,  the  less  said  about  the  sacrifice  of 
money  the  better.  But,  in  addition  to  the  sacrifice  of  money,  this  work  involves 
a  large 

Sacrifice  of  Men, 

and  these  the  noblest  men  the  nation  can  supply  ;  for  their  very  consecration  ia 
proof  of  what  a  noble  and  heroic  type  they  are,  and  what  mighty  moral  forces 
they  would  be  in  our  own  society  if  they  continued  in  it    We  are  reminded  hy 
the  Report  that  among  this  noble  army  of  martyrs  a  very  prominent  place  is  due 
to  our  veiy  dear  and  honoured  friend  Dr.  Mullens ;  his  name  has  been  mentioned 
again  and  again  since  the  intelligence  of  his  death  reached  us,  always  eliciting 
some  tribute  of  respect,  and,  from  those  who  knew  him  best,  of  very  warm  and 
tender  affection.    I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that,  if  any  man  was  ever  given  to 
this  Society  who  was  imbued  and  inspired  with  what  I  will  call  the  genius  of 
missions,  it  was  Dr.  Mullens.     Cradled  amid  missionary  influences,  bronght  np 
among  missionary  ideas,  he  took  to  missions  with  a  kind  of  natural  instinct,  and 
missions  became  the  ruling,  almost  the  exclusive,  idea  of  his  life.    It  seemed  to 
him  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  go  as  a  missionary.    The  thongbt 
of  exercising  his  ministry  in  any  other  field  of  labour  seems  scarcely  to  have 
occurred  to  him.   Hence  the  wonderful  simplicity  of  his  character,  the  enthninasm 
with  which  he  gave  himself  to  the  work  that  he  had  to  do,  the  unselfishness 
which  I  think  has  never  been  exceeded  by  any  man  whom  I  have  ever  known, 
the  simple  entireness  with  which  he  gave  himself  to  the  idea  to  which  he  had 
consecrated  his  life.    His  manifold  gifts  rendered  him  a  missionary  of  unnsoal 
efficiency.    He  had  a  great  aptitude  for  language ;  he  had  upon  him  a  caeoeihei 
arribulandi,  and  never  liked  to  be  at  rest ;  the  love  of  travel  was  in  him  almost 
a  passion.     His  scientific  acquirements  were  of  no  mean  order.    He  had  a 
remarkable  power  of  acfiuisition,  so  that  whatever  he  saw  he  appropriated  and 
assimilated,  and  it  became  part  and  parcel  of  his  nature.     He  had  a  con- 
siderable power  of  eloquence — eloquence  that  has  often  held  us  in  this  hall 
almost  sjHjU-bound — an  element  of  poetry  in  fonning  and  beautifying  it,  and 
making  it  attractive  even  to  the   most  prosaic;  a  piety  that    was   scarcely 
(iualified,  always  referring  to  the  Divine  will  and  to  the  Divine  love;  and, 
above    all — perhaps  crowning  all — ^a  kind  of   optimism,  wliich,  wheiwer  he 
went,  induced  him  to  look  at  the  best  side  of  things,  to  believe  hopefully  and 
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brightly.  In  his  chorch  life — and  he  was,  as  some  of  you  know,  a  member  of  my 
ehnrch  dniing  the  years  that  he  was  in  England — ^he  always  looked  at  things  on 
the  spiritual  side,  always  spoke  of  things  in  the  most  hopeful  way.  A  depressing 
word,  a  deterrent  word,  a  disparaging  word,  never  fell  from  his  lips.  These 
various  qualifications  made  him  a  missionary  of  no  mean  order,  full  of  enter- 
prise, full  of  indefatigableness,  and  they  gave  him  successes,  not  as  a  discoverer 
—that  was  not  his  field — but  in  the  work  to  which  he  gave  himself — successes 
that  I  think  have  been  second  to  none  achieved  by  the  most  adventurous 
miaaionaries  of  this  Society.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  advance  at  home  which  these 
eighty-six  years  have  witnessed,  and  yet  a  great  deal  might  be  said  on  that  point 
If  the  progress  of  missionary  idea  and  missionary  enterprise  has  been  marvellous* 
I  think  the  progress  of  religioua  tone  and  of  moral  elevation  in 

OuB  Home  Society 

has  been  no  less  remarkable.  Whether  we  look  at  social  tone  a'hd  habit,  at  the 
purity  and  elevation  of  the  home,  at  the  spirit  of  trade,  at  the  expansion  of  bene- 
Tolence,  at  the  nobler  uses  of  property,  at  the  various  enterprises  of  philanthropy  and 
benevolence,  I  doubt  whether  any  century  has  witnessed  a  greater  moral  and  re- 
Hgious  progress  than  the  past  century  has  witnessed  in  our  English  society.  And 
to  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  1  I  say  xmhesitatingly  to  the  spirit  of  Christian 
enterprise  developing  itself  chiefly  in  our  foreign  missions.  It  is  very  easy  to  say 
that "  charity  b^ns  at  home,"  and  to  luge  the  old  plea  of  selfishness — "That  which 
thou  hast  done  in  Cax>emaum,  do  here  also  in  thine  own  country."  It  is  easy  enough 
for  selfishness  to  urge  such  a  claim  as  that.  But,  even  admitting  its  validity,  if 
you  carry  tbis  principle  far  enough,  you  will  invalidate  to  the  individual  man  all 
the  claims  of  home,  and  to  the  father  of  a  family  all  the  claims  of  social  life,  all  the 
claims  of  patriotism.  There  must  be  a  limit  to  the  working  of  selfishness,  even 
taking  selfishness  on  its  own  low  ground.  We  all  know,  moreover,  that  the  work  of 
home  is  never  so  efficiently  done  as  in  the  presence  of  great  ideas  and  great  ideals. 
Let  a  man  put  a  great  ideal  before  him,  and  he  will  do  the  simplest  and  lowliest 
dnty  the  more  effectually  for  its  filling  his  vision.  Great  principles  are  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  least  duties  of  life.  I  think,  too,  that  our  missions  are  operating  very 
powerfully  in  counteraction  of  some  of  the  characteristic  vices  and  evils  of  our 
home  life.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  is  more  beautiful,  effective,  or  valuable, 
than  the  practical  contradiction  which  missions  give  of  infidel  theories,  as  they 
are  piopounded|  greatly  to  our  perplexity,  by  subtle  men  at  home.  Ideas  are 
to  be  tested  not  only  by  their  historic  evidence,  not  only  by  their  intrinsic 
truth,  but  by  their  practical  moral  force ;  and  in  reply  to  all  speculative  objec- 
tions to  Christian  ideas  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  adduce  the  achievements  of  these 
ideas—what  Christianity  is  doing  in  Madagascar,  in  the  South  Seas,  in  India, 
and  elsewhere.  That  idea  which  is  the  greatest  moral  force  and  which  does 
most  for  men  is  presumably  the  truest  idea.  And  so  with  the  tendency  to  selfish* 
ness— to  absorb  things  upon  our  own  indulgence  and  comfort ;  the  tendency  to 
worldliness — ^to  put  an  undue  value  upon  material  things ;  the  tendency  to  morbid 
xeligiousness — all  these  are  counteracted  by  the  healthful  influence  of  Christian 
enterprise.  If  you  wish  churches  to  be  peaceful,  fill  them  with  aggressive  work  ; 
if  you  wish  men  to  be  pious,  devoted,  caring  for  the  souls  of  others,  there  is  no 
greater  counteraction  to  the  ills  of  personal  religious  life  than  enterprise  and  self- 
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Bacrificing  religious  woik.  Let  me  add  that  the  sentiment  of  brotherhood  is 
wonderfollj  promoted  and  increased  by  our  Christian  miasions.  We  leozn  to 
recognise  men  as  of  one  blood,  as  members  of  one  great  family  of  Qod ;  and  we 
recognise  this  brotherhood  on  the  lofty  platform  of  religious  right  and  wrong,  the 
lofty  platform  of  Christian  benevolence  and  sympathy  and  mutual  care ;  so  that 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity  and  Christian  missions  (ve  have  had  one  or 
two  illustrations  of  this  in  the  Report  that  has  been  read)  wars  cease,  sUveiy  is 
abolished,  prerogative  ceases  to  assert  itself,  wrong  is  redressed,  and  men  leam  to 
live  as  brethren.  Then  let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  poMM 
poweTi  to  ei\ioy  privileges  such  as  ouxs,  without  coiiesponding 

BB8F0N8IBILITIX8. 

It  seems  to  be  in  the  order  of  Qod^a  providence  that  this  little  island  of  oizw, 
less  in  territory  than  perhaps  any  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  should  in 
some  respects  wjeld  the  greatest  forces  and  exercise  the  greatest  influences*  In 
two  things  especially  we  exceed,  perhaps,  all  nations  now  on  the  face  of  the  eaith. 
First,  in  our  colonisation.  We  are  phmting  colonies  everywhere ;  we  are  sending 
forth  little  rivulets  of  Englishmen  into  every  land,  which  are  becoming  great 
rivers,  everywhere  making  their  fertilising  agency  felt  The  English  language  is 
being  spoken  all  over  the  globe,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the  predominant  speech 
of  men.  Then  our  commerce  seeks  every  shore,  and  exercises  its  ingenuities  in 
finding  its  way  to  every  people.  Now  these  are  great  distinctions  of  our  English 
race ;  they  seem  to  be  the  result  of  our  Saxon  energy,  of  our  enterprise,  of  oar 
ingenuity,  and  they  are  achieving  results  in  every  aspect  of  them.  But  are  coal 
and  iron  the  only  merchandise  that  Englishmen  have  to  carry  1  Is  an  English- 
man a  mere  beast  of  burden  to  carry  material  comforts  to  the  savage  nations  of 
the  earth  ?  Do  we  not  all  feel  that  we  have  merchandise  tax  more  precious  in  onr 
possession,  something  Divinely  entrusted  to  us,  that  is  far  nobler,  something  that 
we  are  bound  by  every  principle  of  fealty  to  Christ,  and  every  feeling  of  brother- 
hood to  man,  to  diffuse  wherever  our  ships  go  1  Wherever  English  ships  sail 
wherever  English  merchants  trade,  there  is  a  responsibility  to  cany  the  Gospel  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — that  which  above  aU  things  can  bless  men  and  elevate 
them,  make  their  lives  on  earth  noble,  and  fit  them  for  the  higher  and  nobler  life 
hereafter. 


BEV.  S.  MAGFARLANE,  MISSIONABT  FBOIC  JSHSW  GUINEA 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  dear  Christian  Friends,— I  have  great  pleasniein  seconding 
the  resolution  which  Dr.  AUon  has  proposed,  the  latter  part  of  which  has  qwdsl 
reference  to  New  Guinea.  I  remember  seven  years  ago  I  stood  upon  this  platform 
and  referred  to  certain  changes  which  had  taken  place  during  fourteen  yeu* 
labour  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Loyalty  Group,  a  change  &om  idolatry  and 
canibalism  and  constant  war  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  peaceful  induitiyi 
and  growing  education.  I  think  I  reminded  yon  of  the  sort  of  work  that  had 
been  accomplished  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time — schools  estaUiahed, 
people  worshipping  in  pretty  respectable  churches,  the  language  reduced  to  wiitingi 
the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  translated,  which  I  was  then  carrying  through 
the  press.    I  had  just  returned  from  New  Guinea,  and  was  here  not  only  to 
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see  the  old  coimtry  after  fourteen  years'  absence  and  carry  the  New  Testament 
and  Psalms  through  the  press,  but  to  get,  if  possible,  a  little  steamer.    Those 
of  you  who  read  our  Reports  may  remember  that  in   1870  tlie  Directors  of 
our  Society  asked  me  if  I  would  transfer  my  services  from  the  Loyalty  Group  to 
establish  a  mission  in  New  Guinea.      Well,  I  happen  to  be  a  Scotchman  in 
addition  to  being  brought  up  at  Manchester,  and  we  Scotch  are  supposed  to 
be  "  canny."     Although  the  Directors  had  not  requested  that  any  prospective 
voyage  should  be  made  before  I  came  home,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  a 
M  thing   to  have  a  look  at  New  Guinea,  and  take  some  teachers  there 
who  might  be  carrying  on  the  work  while  we  were  arranging  about  it  here. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Murray  and  I  in  1871  went  down  and  commenced  a  mission 
in  New  Guinea.    We  formed  stations  at  Damley  and  Dauan  and  SaibaL    These 
were  the  first  stepping  stations  to  the  mainland ;  but  the  first  stations  formed  on 
the  mainland  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fly  River,  at  Katau  and  Turi-TurL 
These  were  all  amongst  what  is  called  the  Papuan  tribe.    We  had  teachers 
simply  from  Western  Polynesia  who  were  Papuans,  and  so  we  commenced  among 
the  Papuans.    We  then  paid  a  visit  to  the  lighter  coloured  races  on  the  south- 
east peninsala,  and  sent  to  the  South  Sea   Islands  to  get  teachers  of   their 
coloor,  and  a  mission  amongst  them  was  established  in  the  following  year,  when 
I  was  in  England,  by  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Gill.    Well,  there  is  nothing  very 
poetical  in  our  first  intercourse  with  savages,  unless  you  can  get  poetry  out  of 
mud  and  mangrove,>poisoned  spears  and  human  bones.    I  have  a  very  lively 
lecolkction  of  our  visit  to  the  vicinity  of 

The  Fly  River. 

When  you  are  surrounded  by  two  hundred  natives,  and  those  cannibals,  armed 
with  poisoned  spears  and  arrows,  and  your  boats  are  high  and  dry  on  a  mud  bank  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  it  is  not  a  very  poetical  feeling  that  you  experience  at  such  a 
tune.  I  remember  there  was  a  great  excitement  going  on  in  the  outer  circle.  We 
knew  little  about  the  natives,  but  we  knew  that  the  best  way  was  to  keep  down 
excitement  if  possible,  and  never  to  look  afraid — although  we  do  feel  afraid  some- 
times. It  appeared  that  two  war  canoes  had  arrived,  and  there  was  evidently  a 
distorhance  getting  up,  but  we  did  not  know  what  it  was  about  Those  who 
weie  immediately  around  us  wanted  us  to  sing,  and  there  we  were,  sitting  on  a 
log,  singing,  "  O'er  the  gloomy  hills  of  darkness.*'  I  am  not  very  sure  that  we  kept 
good  time,  because  we  had  one  eye  on  the  boat  and  the  other  on  the  natives,  and 
ve  were  longing  for  the  rising  tide.  It  all  turned  out  very  well,  as  it  often  does 
when  we  manage  to  keep  down  excitement  There  was  one  thing  we  discovered 
which  impressed  itself  very  strongly  upon  our  minds.  The  coast  was  nearly  all 
nnsurveyed.  Many  of  the  natives  were  armed  with  these  poisoned  spears  and 
anows,  and  we  knew  that  there  were  currents,  and  mud  flats,  and  sand  banks 
Along  the  coast,  and  we  accordingly  felt  that,  whether  the  Society  had  had  steam 
or  not  before,  the  time  had  now  come  for  a  small  steamer,  and  that  we  ought  to 
We,  in  some  form  or  other,  steam  power  to  commence  our  work  in  that  great 
uland.  I  came  home  with  these  ideas.  When  I  went  to  Dundee,  and  was  stay- 
ing there  with  my  respected  hostess,  whom  we  all  know  and  revere  for  her  kind- 
ness to  this  Society,  she  got  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter.  So  the  little 
^^^^^n^cnnin  was  purchased  and  equipped,  and  made  her  way  steaming  out  from 
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England  through  the  canal  to  Australia,  and  began  her  work.  My  respected 
colleague,  Mr.  Lawes,  whom  you  know,  waa  appointed  to  go  from  the  Savage 
Island  Miasion  and  take  charge  of  the  New  Guinea  Mission,  amongst  the  lighter- 
coloured  tribes  with  whom  he  had  been  labouring  on  the  south-east  peninsula.  I 
was  requested  to  continue  my  work  amongst  the  Papuans,  which  I  did,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Directors  gave  five  years  more  especially  to  the  work  of  pioneering 
along  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  We  did  not  find  that  very  much,  or,  indeed, 
anything,  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  surveying.  I  am  not  going  into  all  the 
difficulties  we  had  to  encounter  with  our  little  steamer ;  but  we  not  only  foand 
that  New  Guinea  was  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  as  long  as  from  London  to 
Constantinople,  and  500  miles  wide  in  some  parts,  but  that  it  was  the  dai-kest 
and  the  most  neglected  island  in  the  world ;  that)  whilst  all  the  great  stirring 
events  of  the  missionary  age  have  been  taking  place,  whilst  the  light  of  God's 
truth  has  been  dispelling  darkness  upon  200  islands  in  the  South  Seas,  and  the 
Gospel  has  been  sapping  the  position  of  ancient  systems  of  idolatry  in  India, 
China,  and  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  families  and  whole  islands  have  been 
giving  up  their  idols  and  coming  to  take  a  place  amongst  the  civilised  and  th« 
saved,  the  people  of  New  Guinea  have  been  revelling  in  an  abominable 

Cannibalism  and  Idolatry. 

It  has  been  so  for  ages  ;  the  people  have  been  sitting  in  their  cocoa-nut  groves 
under  the  trees,  mending  their  bows  and  making  their  poisoned  arrows,  and  pre- 
paring to  make  raids  upon  unsuspecting  villages  for  victims  for  their  cannibal 
feasts.  There  they  are  still,  as  they  have  been  for  so  many  yeai^  decorating 
themselves  and  their  houses  with  paint  and  feathers  and  human  skulls  and  bones. 
Ah  !  they  present  a  strange  contrast  to  the  beautiful  island  in  which  they  Uve, 
with  its  magnificent  forests,  its  splendid  mountains,  its  fertile  valleys,  its  rich 
plains,  its  sunny  slopes,  its  green-clad  hills,  and  those  grand  rivers  of  which  you 
have  read,  with  flowing  streams  and  dashing  cascades,  its  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees 
and  well-cultivated  gardens,  with  its  spices,  masooi  bark,  and  betd-nut  There  it 
lies  beneath  the  blazing  tropical  sun,  with  its  head  lifted  up  four  or  five  miles  into 
the  cool  atmosphere  above  the  sea.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  even  now,  as  we 
are  sitting  in  this  room,  there  may  be  heard  what  we  have  often  heard  when  we 
have  gone  up  the  rivers  and  along  the  coast— the  shrieks  of  the  victims ;  that 
there  is  the  war  horn  sounded  as  we  have  often  heard  it ;  that  there  ia  the  curling 
smoke  on  the  hills  from  the  beacons  calling  men  to  arms ;  just  the  same  sort  of 
thing  that  has  been  going  on  for  ages.  I  can  tell  you,  my  friends,  although  yoa 
cannot  realise  it,  perhaps,  that  there  is  nothing  makes  so  strong  an  appeal  to  a 
man  when  he  is  anchored  up  those  rivers  as  to  hear,  not  only  those  abominable 
sounds  from  the  cockatoo,  and  the  other  strange  sounds  &om  the  bush,  but  the 
beating  of  drums  and  the  shrieks  of  suffering  women  and  children  in  the  night 
It  is  that  that  makes  an  appeal  to  a  man's  feelings  when  he  is  in  a  country  of  that 
kind.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  feel  that  you  are  opening  up  a  great  countiy  like 
that,  with  its  vegetable  and  mineral  wealth,  its  gold,  its  coal,  its  iron,  its  ebonf, 
its  cedarwood,  its  rosewood — that  is  something ;  but  it  is  still  more  to  feel  that 
we  are  saving  millions  of  people  there  from  present  misery  and  future  death. 
Now,  how  is  the  work  to  be  earned  on  in  a  place  like  that  ?  Well,  we  have  had 
the  experience  of  a  brave  band  of  Dutch  missionaries,  who  commenced  a  miauon 
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at  the  north  end  of  New  Gninea.  All  of  them  have  passed  away,  tlieir  mission 
has  been  broken  up,  and  there  is  but  one  man  left  to  tell  the  tale  in  Germany* 
These  men,  amidst  suffering,  privation,  and  death,  attempted  at  least  to  do  a 
glorious  work  for  their  Master.  We  had  the  experience  of  those  men,  and  we 
had  our  own  experience,  and  we  had  such  information  as  we  could  collect  from 
Railon,  pearl-sellers,  Dutch  reports,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  led  us  to  feel  that  in  a 
country  like  New  Guinea  you  must  move  cautiously.  Eashness  simply  means 
defeat  You  must  study  the  conditions  of  health  in  a  country  like  that ;  for  if 
they  are  not  studied  and  foUowed,  a  torrid  clime  rigorously  inflicts  a  penalty  in 
proportion  to  the  n^lect  I  felt  strongly  from  the  first  that  in  order  to  open 
up  a  mission  in  New  Guinea  you  have  to  work  upon  different  lines  from  those 
in  the  South  Sea  Mission.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  there,  the  thing  that  has 
been  done  for  years,  is  to  settle  down  amidst  the  people  in  order  to  work  for 
them ;  but  to  try  that  out  in  New  Guinea,  along  that  600  miles  of  coast  where 
the  Tillages  are  near  swamps  or  stagnant  pools,  would  simply  mean  the  death  of 
oar  teachers,  the  leaving  of  the  missionary,  and  the  collapse  of  the  mission.  The 
great  point  is  to  select  healthy  centres.  It  is  best  to  be  on  a  hill  a  mile  away, 
where  you  can  live  for  years  amongst  them,  and  have  a  central  educational 
department  where  the  natives  could  be  trained,  and  you  could  acquire  the 
language  and  work  for  the  people.  It  is  better  to  be  a  nule  away  and  have  the 
trouble  of  going  down  to  them  and  working  for  them,  than  to  try  and  live 
amongst  them  for  eighteen  months  and  then  have  to  leave  altogether.  We  have 
a  brave  band  of 

Nativs  TeachebSi 

of  whom  you  have  heard  so  much,  but  never  too  much;  and  we  have  a  great  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  these  men.  The  best  and  kindest  thing  for  them  is  not 
to  settle  down  amongst  them,  so  that  they  have  to  nurse  us  instead  of  our  nursing 
them.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  a  retreat — a  sort  of  sanatorium — as  near  as  possibloi 
to  that  we  can  attend  to  them  when  they  have  the  fever  and  keep  the  mission 
going  at  the  same  time.  In  this  way  we  have  put  our  foot  down  firmly,  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  mission  going  to  pieces.  I  remember  when  I  went  out  as 
a  missionary  twenty-two  years  ago,  my  old  Mend  Buzacott,  a  well-known  name 
in  connection  with  the  South  Sea  Mission,  said  to  me,  '^Now,  you  are  a  young 
man ;  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice — ^never  do  what  a  native  can  do."  Well, 
I  have  tried  to  act  upon  that  advice.  I  find  that  there  is  plenty  to  do  tiiat  the 
natives  cannot  do.  The  best  way  to  improve  our  time  is  to  reduce  the  languages 
to  writing,  which  they  cannot  do ;  to  translate  the  Scriptures,  to  prepare  school- 
books,  to  superintend  the  work  of  the  native  teachers,  and  train  a  native 
ministry ;  but,  above  all,  in  a  new  mission,  to  move  about  rapidly  amongst  the 
different  teachers.  That  is  a  machinery  that  must  be  kept  well  oiled  and  in  good 
order.  These  men,  I  consider,  are  better  adapted  for  getting  at  the  heathen  than 
we  are  ourselves — ^that  is  my  experience.  They  are  acquainted  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  and  they  naturally  avoid  mistakes  that  we  are  apt  to 
make.  I  do  not  think  the  people  in  this  country  know  very  well  what  a  native 
teacher  is.  It  is  rather  amusing  sometimes  to  hear  people's  ideas  on  the  subject. 
A  native  teacher  is  not  a  local  preacher  such  as  you  have  in  this  country ;  he  is 
not  a  village  teacher  suoh  as  you  have  here ;  but  I  wiU  tell  you  what  he  is.  He 
aay  bi  a  taaa  only  xemored  one  stage  from  oannibaliim.    The  eight  m«n  thtt  wt 
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took  do^rn  in  1871  to  begin  the  miaeion  with  were  all  the  sons  of  cannibals,  and 
two  of  them  had  been  cannibals  themselves.  But^  let  me  tell  you,  there  is  no 
mistaking  their  theology.  You  always  knew  where  they  are.  Th^e  is  the  fall| 
&ee,  and  simple  QospeL  When  I  was  in  the  north  a  iittiie  while  ago,  I  heard  of  a 
young  sprig  of  divinity  who  was  settled  down  in  one  of  our  Lancadiire  chiucheSk 
Of  course  he  was  immensely  st^>eIior  to  the  peqj^  amcmgst  whom  he  was  liTing. 
An  old  college  chum  of  his  came  to  spend  a  few  days  with  him,  and  he  said  to 
him« ''  Just  come  round  and  visit  my  people  with  me,  and  you  will  see  what  sent  of 
a  elod-hopping  intellect  we  have  to  deal  with.''  Hiey  went  round,  and  in  the  fiat 
house  they  went  to  they  saw  the  good  lady  wadiing.  After  wmia  eommanplaoe 
remarks,  the  young  pastor  said,  ^  Well,  Bettie,  how  many  persons  axe  thoe  in  the 
Trinity  t"  Tw,**  she  replied.  Then  the  good  old  soul  took  her  arms  out  of  the 
tub,  thock  the  suds  off,  and  wiped  tbnn  with  her  apron.  Then  looking  at  a 
portrait  on  the  wall,  she  exclaimed,  *'  When  that  old  man  were  here,  bless  his 
memory''  (he  was  the  former  pastor),  ''tiiere  were  ihree^  but  since  you  have 
been  here  there  are  only  two."  Now  that  sort  of  thing  never  eould  be  said 
of  one  of  our  teachers,  I  am  sure.  These  are  the  sort  of  men  that  we  have  to 
carry  the  Gospel  from  island  to  island  and  from  group  to  group,  as  has  been 
done  from  Tahiti  down  to  Western  Polynesia  and  now  onward  to  New  Quineai 
I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the 

Conditions  of  the  Wobe. 

You  have  all  heard  how  despotic  the  South  Sea  Island  chiefe  are.  In  going  ronxid 
New  Guinea,  we  have  never  found  a  respectable  chief  yet  Theirs  is  a  kind  of 
patriarchal  government,  and  one  man  is  about  aa  good  as  another  |  ao  that  if  m 
are  received  in  one  village^  it  is  likely  to  excite  j ealonsy  in  the  neact  |  and  tiial  is  a 
serious  difficulty  in  our  woric.  Anotherdifficultyis  the  variety  of  langoages^Huyt 
dialectic  forms  merely,  but  real  diffieulties  in  the  langnage.  In  the  island  when 
we  have  our  central  station  for  the  western  btanch,  Murray  Island,  ao  atiaiigely 
different  is  the  language  that  I  have  sometimeB  thought  that  ICaz  MfUlar  on^t 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  £M^t  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  South  Seas.  Tk% 
language  has  regular  declensions,  a  dative  and  an  ablative  case,  and  than  is 
nothing  like  that  in  any  other  part  of  New  Guinea,  or  even  the  South  Seas ;  so 
that  it  is  an  interesting  question  where  these  people  could  have  come  from.  Then 
there  is  another  thing  that  I  wish  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  the  i^tniftalian  of  tiie 
people.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  cannibalism  is  a  reality.  The  men  think 
it  perfectly  legitimate  to  go  out  and  make  raids  upcm  villages  to  get 
victims,  and  they  look  upon  them  as  so  much  human  beefl  They  think  no  moie 
of  that  than  you  think  of  going  to  market  in  thia  country.  They  have  veiy 
little  idea  of  cruelty ;  they  look  at  things  from  thdr  own  point  of  view ;  and 
when  they  get  their  victims,  they  will  break  the  arms  at  the  elbow-joint,  and  tiis 
legs  at  the  knee-joint,  and  then  throw  them  in  the  canoes  and  take  them  horns, 
cooking  one  to-day  and  another  to-moxrow,  if  the  poor  wretehea  live  in  that 
condition.  I  will  not  draw  pictures  of  these  things,  ss  I  might  do ;  but  let  m^ 
by  way  of  illustration,  mention  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  a  cannibal  just 
before  I  left,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  had  not  the  beet  of  tiie  argument  When 
I  was  talking  to  him  about  cannibalism,  and  wishing  him  to  give  it  np^  ha  said, 
*«  But,  you  know,  it  ia  only  our  ensDies;  we  never  eat  our  ftieiida.    Iti«ii^to 
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eftt  our  enemies.    Have  you  got  no  enemies  in  your  country  1"    I  was  obliged  to 
oonfesB  we  liad  people  who  were  sometimes  regarded  as  enemies.  '^  Well,*'  said  he, 
"do  you  never  fight? "    I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  we  did.  ^  And  do  you  never 
kill  anybody  ? "    I  was  veiy  glad  he  did  not  aak  me  how  many,  for  I  could  not 
kre  told  him  ;  there  would  have  been  no  words  in  his  language  to  tell  him  that. 
But  when  he  found  out  that  we  did  kill  people,  he  said,  ^  Do  not  you  eat  them  ? ' 
"  'So/'  I  said,  "  we  do  not  eat  people  in  our  countty."    The  man  looked  perfectly 
astoonded   **  Then  what  do  you  kill  them  for  ? "  said  he  ;  *^  we  kill  our  enemies 
because  we  like  them,  but  you  kill  them  for  nothing  at  alL"    If  I  had  been  able 
to  lepiesent  to  that  man's  mind  the  thousands  of  people  slain  upon  the  battle- 
field, I  hare  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  idea  would  have  been,  what  a  splendid 
lot  of  beef  1    I  want  you  to  realise  the  feelings  of  this  man  when  he  said  to  me^ 
and  he  said  it  earnestly,  ^  How  is  it  that  you  kill  people  if  you  do  not  want  to 
eat  them  I "    You  see^  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  we  have  to  look  at  from 
the  native  point  of  view.    Even  when  the  natives  come  from  the  savage  to  the 
cirilised  state,  tJiere  are  many  things  that  we  think  very  ludicrous  and  stupid ;  but 
yon  most  look  at  them  from  their  point  of  view.    I  remember  being  told  of  a 
joimg  chief  who  was  on  board  one  of  our  trading  ships  when  the  sailors  were 
opening  a  barrel  of  porter.    He  knew  nothing  about  fermentation,  and  he  was 
looking  on  in  wonder  when,  through  some  mistake  that  occurred,  the  porter 
came  out  like  a  fountain.    The  sailors  were  very  much  annoyed  at  losing  their 
porter,  and  they  tried  to  stop  it,  but  it  forced  its  way  up  like  a  liquid  umbrella. 
The  man  began  to  laugh  heartily,  and  the  captain  told  me  that  he  lay  down  on  the 
deck  mightily  amused.   The  sailors  were  very  much  annoyed,  and  asked  him  why  he 
laughed  at  the  porter  coming  out  of  the  ca^k.    **  I  was  not  laughing  at  that,"  said 
he ;  '^  I  was  laughing  to  think  what  a  difficulty  you  must  have  had  to  get  it  in." 
I  repeat^  we  must  look  at  a  number  of  these  questions  from  a  native  point  of  view^ 
and  the  probability  ia  that|  if  we  had  not  done  80^  I  should  not  have  been  b«re  to 
tell  you  anything  about  the  matter  to-day. 

OUB  LiTTLB  StEAHKB 

has  been  moving  about  constantly,  doing  a  great  deal  of  work— the  captain  and 
engineers  think  too  much  work — along  600  miles  of  coast,  visiting  a  hundred 
places,  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  thirty  stations.  New  rivers,  bays,  harbourS| 
and  so  on  have  been  discovered,  which  are  nearly  all  of  them  placed  on  the 
Admiralty  charts,  so  that  our  steamer  has  really  been  a  public  benefit  We  have 
always  rendered  assistance  to  naturalists,  explorers,  or  any  one  else  interested  in 
opening  up  the  country.  We  wish  it  to  be  opened  up,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
a  people  engaged  in  commercial  and  other  pursuits  there.  Just  let  me  give  an 
illustration  which  will  serve  to  show  how  we  manage  to  get  at  the  people  in  our 
pioneering  work.  Let  me  suppose  that  we  are  going  to  Hall  Sound,  which  is  the 
eastern  extremity  of  my  locality  amongst  the  Papuans.  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  begin  the  mission  there,  and  we  went  there  in  our  little  ship.  NoW| 
when  the  captain  and  the  crew  have  taken  the  vessel  to  a  place,  they  say,  "We 
have  nothing  further  to  do."  When  they  have  dropped  anchor  they  turn  round 
and  say,  in  looks,  if  not  in  so  many  words, "  Now  it  is  for  you  to  begin  your  work.'' 
The  natives,  it  may  be,  are  dancing  about  on  the  shore  with  their  murderous 
weapons,  and  we  have  to  land  amongst  them.    It  is  an  easy  matter  to  go  amongst 
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them  when  they  know  that  we  are  their  iriendB,  but  not  otherwise.  The  difficulty 
is  first  of  all  to  impress  them  witJi  the  idea  that  we  are  their  £riends,  and  that 
tAkes  some  time.  Take,  for  instance,  this  visit  to  Hall  Sound.  I  have  made  it 
a  principle  never  to  go  on  shore  with  a  white  man ;  I  had  too  much  experience 
amongst  the  natives  for  that — I  mean  with  white  crews.  We  believe  in  black 
crews,  and  we  have  a  black  crew  in  the  EUengowan,  I  know  their  language,  and  I 
have  confidence  in  them  ;  and  I  went  on  shore  with  five  of  these  men.  We  knew 
what  sort  of  a  place  it  was,  and  we  thought  we  had  well  arranged  our  plans. 
When  a  man  goes  out  to  a  work  of  that  kind  he  ought  to  be  a  consecrated  man 
before  he  leaves ;  but  then  it  is  not  because  he  is  a  consecrated  man  that  he  is 
not  to  take  every  precaution  to  protect  himself  and  lus  vessel  We  took  eveiy 
precaution,  and  I  said  to  two  of  these  men,  *^  You  keep  the  boat  in  deep  water," 
and  to  the  other  three  I  said,  **  You  come  on  shore  with  me,  and  if  any  distoib- 
ance  takes  place  there  is  always  the  chance  of  our  boat  being  afloat"  Well,  that 
seemed  a  very  good  arrangement ;  but  when  we  got  near  the  coast  a  number  of 
natives  got,  round  the  boat,  and  they  hauled  us  up  high  and  diy  on  the  beacL 
Now  that  was  a  &ct  that  we  had  not  calculated  upon.  If  we  had  had  the  sailors 
with  us,  they  would  perhaps  have  insisted  on  putting  the  boat  into  deep  water, 
which  would  have  been  a  great  mistake,  because  it  would  have  got  up  a  distm'b- 
ance.  We  were  in  their  hands,  and  it  was  evident  that  we  should  have  to  go 
with  them.  I  asked  where  the  village  was.  One  of  the  men  took  me  by  the 
hand,  another  took  another  man,  and  so  on,  and  we  were  marched  into  the  bush 
by  a  naiTow  path,  which  is  precisely  what  would  have  been  done  if  there  had 
been  treachery.  We  walked  along  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  I  had  never 
seen  a  village  so  hx  from  the  coast  before,  and  I  thought  there  was  treachery. 
Npw,  in  circumstances  like  that,  it  never  does  to  let  the  natives  think  you  an 
afraid  ;  but  I  don't  mind  confessing  to  you  that  we  did  feel  a  little  shaky  on  that 
occasion.  However,  there  waa  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  with  them.  We  did  so, 
and  it  all  came  right  We  came  to  a  very  nice  village  ;  we  made  the  people 
presents,  and  they  made  us  presents  in  return,  and  we  arranged  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission.  I  was  veiy  much  touched  by  the  kindness  of  a  poor  savage 
chief  there  on  the  second  night  He  seemed  to  take  a  great  liking  for  me,  and  I 
professed,  at  least,  a  very  great  liking  for  him,  and  we  exchanged  names.  At 
night  he  said,  ^'  Now,  I  will  protect  you."  Our  teachers  were  sleeping  in  a  hovm 
about  fifty  yards  off,  and  a  kind  of  shed  was  apportioned  to  me — a  pretty  good 
native  house,  in  its  way.  I  had  slung  my  hammock  across  the  room,  and  as  I  lay 
in  it  the  chief  thought  I  was  asleep,  and  he  came  in  with  a  handful  of  spears  and 
a  stone  club,  and  quietly  laid  them  down  by  my  hammock.  Believing  that  I 
was  asleep,  I  suppose  he  thought  that  he  must  guard  me  then.  I  thought  if  I 
was  not  in  better  keeping  than  that,  I  should  not  like  to  go  about  the  coast  of 
New  Quinea  ;  but  I  had  no  fear  of  that  man,  because  I  believed  that  if  anybody 
had  come  to  interfere  with  me  that  night,  he  would  have  to  go  over  the  chiefs  dead 
body.  At  some  places  along  the  coast  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  away  bom  the 
people.  You  have  heard  my  brother  Lawes  tell  you  about  the  people  stealing.  I 
think  they  come  up  to  the  London  thieves  at  that  On  one  occasion,  when  some 
of  them  were  on  board  the  steamer,  they  stole  everything  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on,  even  wrenching  the  magnets  on  each  side  of  the  compaas,  and  trying  to 
mny  off  tha  ftmuca  dootti  laige  m  ihejr  ware.    Thejr  were  lying  on  the  deck, 
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becaoK  we  had  made  some  temporary  furnace  doort ,  having  lowered  the  fire  bars 
in  order  to  tiy  and  bum  wood.    The  men  tried  to  get  the  doors  into  their  canoes 
after  thej  had  stolen  nearly  everything  else.    It  seemed  that  they  wanted  to  get 
up  a  disturbance,  so  we  thought  it  beat  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible.    Accord- 
ingly we  just  took  up  anchor,  and  the  vessel  was  under  way  before  the  men  had 
calculated  upon  anything  of  thd  kind,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  how  their  plana 
wen  at  once  abandoned,  and  their  thoughts  directed  to  the  best  way  of  getting 
away  from  ua.     I  never  saw  the  decks  cleared  in  so  short  a  time.    They  w^ere 
flying  in  all  directions  into  their  canoes  and  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty.    There  have  been  places  where  we  could  not  get  out  of  the  difficulty. 
In  one  place,  for  instance,  we  were  in  a  bay  on  a  dark  rainy  night ;  the  people 
came  to  us  five  times  during  the  night  in  three  canoes,  and,  if  we  had  not  been  on 
the  watch,  they  would  have  taken  our  vessel  and  murdered  all  on  board,  but 
when  they  found  that  we  were  on  the  watch,  they  sheered  away.    When  we 
fonnd  the  place  so  unhealthy,  we  were  obliged  to  go  elsewhere  and  look  for 
a  place  up  the  rivets.    It  is  a  grand  thing  to  have  a  vessel  that  will  enable  us  to 
get  260  miles  up  a  river  and  back  again  without  any  collision  with  the  natives. 
We  managed  to  get  up  the  Fly  River.    We  broke  our  shaft  coming  down  again, 
Bid  that  was  not  a  very  poetical  situation  to  be  in — to  have  the  screw  of  the 
vesflel  bxx)ken  opposite  a  large  village,  when  in  one  of  the  houses,  400  or  500  feet 
long,  there  were  people  assembled  who  had  come  out  to  attack  us  on  the  way  up. 
However,  we  always  managed  to  conciliate  the  natives,  and,  where  we  could  not 
eonciliate  them,  we  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  trying  to  frighten  them  away 
lather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  collision.    We  went  up  and  down  that  river  without 
any  collision  with  the  natives  at  all,  and,  when  the  report  of  that  voyage  was  read 
hefore  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  they  said  it  was  one  of  the  finest  pioneer- 
ing voyages  of  modem  times.    Yet  there  are  some  people  in  this  country  who 
seem  to  think  that  we  should  not  even  frighten  the  natives,  that  if  they  wanted 
to  cut  off  ODX  heads  and  take  the  vessel  it  would  be  somehow  or  other  for  the 
honoor  and  glory  of  missions,  and  therefore  we  should  let  them  do  it    All  I  have 
to  mj  is  that  we  look  at  things  from  different  points  of  view.    We  looked  at  that 
nutter  froni  a  Fly  River  point  of  view,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be  more 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  this  Society,  better  for  the  work  and  for  ourselves,  and 
^togither  more  humane  and  missionary-like,  if  we  prevented  a  collision  where 
there  must  have  been  bloodshed.    We  did  it  all  in  a  harmless  way,  and  I  think 
we  deserved  to  get  a  medal  from  the  Peace  Society.    What  has  been 

Thk  Effect  of  thb  Gospel  in  New  Gvnsnsx  ? 

I  contend  that  if  we  had  not  done  anything  more  than  open  up  600  miles  of 
coast  line,  and  eatabliahed  thirty  mission  stations,  and  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  people  at  all  those  places,  that  would  have  been  something  for  seven  yeai^s' 
work.  But  we  have  done  more  than  that.  There  are  four  languages  reduced  to 
wiiting— that  is  something  ;  we  have  school  books  translated  into  them  ;  we  have 
catechisms,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  before  I  left  of  giving  the  people  the  whole 
of  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark  in  their  own  Ifmguage.  Chapels  have  been  built,  and 
^together  there  is  a  very  great  encouragement  to  go  on  with  the  mission.  Take  our 
station  at  Murray  Island.    lu  1871  one  of  the  Lifu  men  built  a  canoe  and  went 
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.across  to  Muiraj  laland  to  introduce  the  Gospel  amongst  people  who  were  then 
strangling  their  children  and  living  in  heatheniBm  and  idolatry.    That  was  only 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  now  eighteen  months  ago,  having  heard  that  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  they  collected  all  their  idols  together  an^  burned  them  when 
tliey  did  not  believe  in  them,  I  had  the  pleasure  on  coming  back  from  a  five 
months'  cruise  on  the  coast  to  find  that  these  people  had  collected  their  idok 
together,  and  said  that  as  they  did  not  believe  in  them  any  more  they  wanted 
them  to  be  burned.    These  people  are  not  only  rising  in  the  scale  of  education,  bat 
they  have  a  court-house,  they  have  their  magistrate,  and  they  have  appointed  one 
of  the  chiefs  as  king.    They  have  established  a  number  of  laws ;  they  have  twenty 
of  their  best  young  men  appointed  as  policemen.    They  may  do  some  very  stupid 
things  at  first,  but  it  wiU  all  come  right  by-and-by.    And  now  let  me  give  yon  an 
illustration  of  how  the  Gospel  began  to  take  effect  upon  them.    Saibai  is  one  of 
the  islands  off  the  coast  on  which  we  first  established  the  mission,  and  from  which 
we  have  had  to  clear  out  on  two  or  three  occasions.    The  natives  are  what  are 
called  skull-hunters — ^that  Lb,  they  are  constantly  making  raids  on  the  mainknd 
in  order  to  get  skulls,  which  they  value  as  trophies.    Well,  I  thought  if  we  could 
get  these  fellows,  who  seemed  to  have  a  good  deal  of  ^'  go  "  in  them,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel,  and  into  an  institution,  they  would  make  splendid 
pioneer  teachers  for  the  Fly  River,  and  places  where  Europeans  cannot  live.   So 
we  worked  away  with  the  island  for  a  long  time,  and  two  years  ago  I  remember 
having  a  very  interesting  meeting  with  these  people.    A  little  chapel  had  been 
built,  and  they  all  got  together  and  promised  that  they  would  give  up  skull- 
hunting.    I  did  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  their  promises,  but  I  was 
very  glad  to  get  them.    They  said,  "  We  will  give  up  skull-hunting,  and  we  will 
embrace  Christianity."    We  had  a  very  nice  service,  and,  after  I  left,  the  teacher 
began  to  tell  the  people,  "  If  you  are  going  to  embrace  Christianity,  you  must  do 
as  we  used  to  do  in  the  South  Seas ;  instead  of  quarrelling  and  fighting  with 
people  who  come  to  see  you,  you  must  give  them  presents,  and  then,  when  you 
go  to  see  them,  they  will  give  you  presents  in  return."    Well,  by-and-by,  the  Fly 
Elver  men  came  down — notorious  warriors  known  all  round  the  coast — ^to  visit 
those  who  used  to  be  old  enemies  of  theirs  at  Saibai.    These  men  said  to  the  Fly 
River  men,  "No  more  fighting  here ;  we  are  Christians  now."   The  Fly  River  men 
seemed  to  think  there  was  nothing  like  making  hay  while  the  son  shone,  so  after 
receiving  presents  of  food  they  began  plundering  the  plantations,  which  they  thought 
they  could  do  with  impunity ;  they  filled  their  canoes  and  went  away  in  the 
night    This  was  rather  too  much  for  the  Christianity  of  the  Saibaians,  so  tiiey 
got  out  their  fleet  canoes  and  followed  these  men.    On  reaching  them  they  did 
not  give  them  a  voUey  of  arrows,  as  they  would  have  done  in  days  gone  by,  but 
they  jumped  into  the  water,  pulled  the  outriggers  off  of  the  canoes,  and  sent  the 
bananas  and  the  cocoa-nuts  floating  about    One  of  the  Saibaians  said,  ^  Look 
here,  you  Fly  River  men,  if  we  had  not  been  Christians  we  should  have  killed 
you  people."    He  said,  "  We  have  embraced  Christianity  now,  and  our  teacher 
says  we  are  to  do  good  to  those  who  injure  us.**    I  dare  say  the  Fly  River  men 
could  not  see  what  good  they  had  done  them,  but  he  said  something  to  the 
men,  who  jumped  into  the  water  again,  got  the  outriggers,  and  collected  the  food, 
and  then  said,  "  Now  you  go  away  to  your  home,  and  look  out  you  dont  oome  to 
i-epeat  that"    It  was  a  grand  thing  for  us  to  feel  that  the  natives  did  not  give 
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them  their  poiaoned  arrows  an  thej  woiUd  have  done  in  days  gone  by.  Looking 
back,  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  natives  as  they  are  nKth  what  they  were  that 
we  get 

InspiRxVTion  and  Encouraqement. 

We  often  feel  out  in  the  mission-field  that  the  work  is  not  going  on  half  quick 
enough  for  us,  but  we  look  back  and  remember  what  they  were,  and  comparing 
them  with  what  they  are  we  think  there  is  something  being  done  after  all.  We 
heard  something  in  the  Report  about  eighty  years  ago ;  that,  you  say,  is  a  long 
time.  Think  of  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  that  time  in  the  South 
Seas.  Take  the  Sandwich  Group,  where  we  read  that  fifty  years  after  the  mission 
commenced  it  was  closed.  There  is  a  people  who,  at  the  cost  of  ;^250,000,  and 
no  more,  have  been  lifted  up  from  idolatry,  with  their  own  government,  educating 
their  own  pastors,  and  all  this  within  a  comx>aratively  few  years.  Take  our 
Samoan  mission.  We  are  told  the  exports  of  that  one  group  are  over  ;£200,000. 
'Take  Lifu,  that  I  went  to  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  ago.  When  I  tell  you 
there  are  a  dozen  European  storekeepers  established  on  the  island,  that  means 
trade.  These  men  do  not  go  there  for  nothing  ;  they  believe  in  150  or  200  per 
cent,  out  yonder.  Here  are  these  stores  established,  and  here  are  the  people 
coming  up  both  in  education  and  civilisation.  Ah  !  but  take  even  New  Guinea 
itself.  I  ahall  never  forget  the  first  night  I  landed,  and  I  should  like  to  compare 
it  with  the  last  night  before  I  left  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  captains  of  our 
vessels  and  those  on  board  ;  their  work  is  out  at  sea  ;  but  when  they  bring  the 
vessel  to  a  certain  point,  and  the  anchor  is  dropped,  and  they  have  their  evening's 
chat  and  turn  in,  when  very  often  the  missionary  paces  the  deck  in  great  anxiety 
because  he  is  to  go  on  shore  the  next  morning  amongst  a  number  of  savages. 
I  remember  the  feeling  that  came  across  me  that  night.  I  could  see  the  fires 
througli  the  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees;  I  could  hear  the  drums  beating;  and 
I  heard  sometimes  the  shrieks  of  women.  I  knew  that  there  was  heathenism 
and  cannibalism  all  round.  Ah !  but  as  I  sat  on  the  verandah  of  my  little  house 
at  Murray  Island  the  night  before  I  came  to  this  country,  you  must  try  and 
onderstand  what  my  feelings  were  then.  I  was  coming  home  to  my  own  country 
and  family ;  the  opening  up  of  the  mission  had  been  mostly  accomplished,  and 
here  I  was  sitting  on  the  verandah  of  this  house,  and  I  saw  a  fire  in  the  cocoa-nut 
grove,  just  as  I  had  done  on  that  night  before  I  landed.  And  as  I  sat  there,  and 
thought  of  the  work  that  had  been  accomplished  during  the  six  or  seven  years, 
there  was  a  sound  that  came  warbling  up  the  hill — it  was  not  the  shrieks  of 
women,  but  it  was  one  of  Moody  and  Sankey's  hymns.  These  people  were  engaged 
in  their  evening  worship,  and  after  the  singing  of  the  hymn  and  prayer,  and  the 
talking  of  the  teacher,  then  came  about  two  hours  of  singing,  for  they  are  very 
fond  of  it ;  they  know  nearly  all  Moody  and  Sankey's  hymns.  All  this  has  been 
accomplished  within  eight  years.  It  was  twenty  years  btfore  the  missionaries  of 
Tahiti  had  their  hearts  cheered  by  knowing  that  a  native  was  praying  to  the  true 
God.  We  have  not  had  to  wait  twenty  years  for  that  in  New  Guinea.  There 
were  two  young  men  down  at  Dauan,  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  the  main ;  one 
of  them  was  speared  by  the  young  chief  to  follow  his  father's  spirit  into  spirit- 
land,  but  the  other  one  became  very  serious  and  anxious,  and  made  many 
inquiries  from  the  teacher  about  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  South  Seas 
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One  day  he  walked  out  very  thoaghtfully,  and  the  teacher  euspecting  tint  he  was 
going  out  to  pray)  and  being  very  anxious  to  know  if  there  was  a  man  in  Nev 
Guinea  who  had  begun  to  pray,  went  after  him,  and  followed  him  until  he  came 
to  a  banana  plantation.  There  he  saw  him  kneel  down  under  one  of  those  trees ; 
he  clasped  his  hands,  and  this  was  his  prayer :  "  O  God,  we  hear  that  Thou  art 
the  great  God,  ttt  true  God,  the  only  God.  My  hesrt  is  dark,  the  hairtB  of  vq 
countrymen  are  all  dark  ;  ha;ve  pity  ornw,  a&d  give  as  light"  I  was  exaeedixig^ 
touched  when  I  heard  it,  and  greatly  delighted,  became  I  look  upon  that  as  Kew 
Guinea  on  its  knees  asking  God  for  the  greatest  of  aU  bleesinge— -that  He  would 
giye  light  You  remember  that  when  the  world  was  without  £oim  aad  Toid,  the 
very  first  step  towaids  order  and  beauty  and  life  was  the  DiTine  oammand,  ^*  I^ 
there  be  light"  And  now  there  is  darkness  broodiiig  oyer  New  Guinea,  and,  if 
we  are  only  faithfcd  as  we  ought  to  be,  we  shall  soon  have  that  light  pleading 
over  that  land.  I  was  down  yonder  in  Scotland  a  little  while  ago,  and  was  talk- 
ing to  an  old  gentleman  in  the  Indian  Navy  about  this  young  man,  and  I  aid, 
*'  The  Directors  of  our  Society  are  talking  about  curtailing  our  miasion  in.  Kew 
Guinea  for  want  of  funds."  As  he  bade  me  good-bye  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  said,  '*  My  good  sir,  you  daie  not  let  the  people  alone  there  ;  yoa  caimot 
withdraw ;  you  must  not  excite  hopes  like  these  in  tiie  minds  of  those  people  and 
then  withdraw."  I  said,  *^  It  is  for  you,"  and  I  say  the  same  this  monun^-it  is 
far  the  constituents  of  this  Society  to  say  whether  we  are  to  curtail  oar  efforts. 
Therefore,  let  us  only  be  foithfol,  not  alone  by  giving,  but  by  united  prayer  and 
eft'ort  Of  course  prayer  without  e'ffort  would  be  simple  superstitim,  and  effort 
without  prayer  would  be  idolatry.  We  want  the  two  blended,  and  then  we  shall 
very  soon  see  the  prayer  of  this  young  man  anawered — ^the  light  of  tiie  Goi^ 
.spreading  all  over  New  Guinea,  that  Goi^el  of  light  and  love  and  peace. 

The  reaolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Bev.  R.  Eobikson  aimoanced  the  following  list  of  coatribntiooBh- 
Mr.  Jamea  Spioer,  £100 ;  Mr.  Albert  Spioer,  £M ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Spioer,  <50; 
Mr.  Joseph  Hoaro,  £21 ;  A  Friend,  £Z0;  Mr.  Q.  H.  Frean,  £10;  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gard,  £5  5s. 

The  collection  was  then  made,  and  a  hymn  sung. 


THE  SECOND  RESOLUTION. 

That  this  meeting — while  regretting  that  in  the  important  nuesion  in 
Madagascar  the  onward  course  which  has  marked  its  recent  history  has 
been,  in  some  measure,  checked,  not  only  by  the  temporary  reduotioa  of 
the  missionary  staff,  through  ill-health  and  other  causes,  but  also,  sad 
especially,  by  the  airogant  and  yiolent  procedure  of  the  Roman  Oatholie 
party  in  the  island — ^nevertheless  expresses  its  gratitude  to  God  that,  not- 
withstanding serious  financial  difficulty,  the  general  work  of  the  Socie^ 
has  been  carried  on  with  its  usual  efficiency,  and  that  the  reports  fi:om  the 
several  fields  indicate,  for  the  most  part,  real  and  sonnd  progress.    That 
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J.  Kflmp-Welch,  ^^v  J*P->  be  Treasurer;  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Wiiitekouse  be 
Acting  Foreign  Secretary ;  the  £ev.  Robert  Robinson  be  Home  Secretary ; 
ftnd  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones  be  Deputation  Secretary  for  the  ensuing 
year.  That  the  list  of  Directors  and  of  the  Board  Conunittee  nominated 
by  the  annual  meeting  of  Directors  be  approved,  and  that  the  gentlemen 
theraia  named  be  appointed  Directors  for  the  year. 
The  Rev.  F.  Tsestbail  eaid  :— 

I  am  here,  sir,  charged  by  the  committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  to 
thank  you  for  the  courtesy  which  you  have  shown  me  as  a  former  secretary,  and 
h  the  committee  of  that  society.  I  take  this  as  an  expression  of  respect  on  the 
[sTt  of  the  Directors,  and  I  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  them.  The  committee 
« f  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  wish  me  to  say  that  they  rejoice  in  your  past 
11 '  .fc>s,  that  they  sympathise  in  the  deep  troubles  through  which  you  have  been 
' aHt.nl  to  pass  during  the  year  which  has  gone  ;  and  it  is  their  hope  and  prayer 
t^iit  this  next  year  on  which  you  have  now  entered  may  be  one  of  unusual 
pr.>perity  and  blessing.  It  was  the  habit  of  my  parents  to  receive  Christian 
iiiinisters  into  their  house,  and  I  attribute  my  early  conversion  mainly  to  the 
iiiHaence  produced  upon  my  heart  and  mind  by  the  conversations  of  these  men 
it  mj  father's  table.  It  was  my  good  fortune  when  I  came  to  London,  after 
I  Uil  been  a  missionary  in  Ireland — ^and  I  can  sympathise  very  deeply  with  the 
-Acuities  that  missionaries  have  to  encounter,  having  lived  for  &ve  years  in 
;i  city  where,  out  of  every  ten  persons  I  met,  eight  were  intensely  bigoted 
^<'  laan  Catholics — to  have  the  privilege  of  joining  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
-  retaries  of  the  different  missionary  societies  for  the  purposes  of  prayer,  of 

rJerence,  and  of  mutual  consideration.  I  am  sure  that  that  gathering  of  secre- 
:  :r:c.<  has  a  most  delightful  influence  upon  the  deliberations  of  our  Boards  of 
I^i rectors,  because  we  can  so  manage  and  arrange  as  not  to  cut  into  each  other's 
•'  rk.  Let  me  say  one  word  to  my  brethren  on  the  platform,  most  of  whom  are 
• '  ^nger  than  I  am.  My  dear  friends,  if  you  want  to  be  effective  ministers  of  the 
'j^pel,  lay  hold  of  the  principles  that  you  have  heard  advocated  this  morning. 
Live  apon  them  and  act  them  out  and  bring  them  before  your  churches.  Express 
^^Mi\  in  the  hymns  that  you  sing.  Do  not  forget  your  missionary  prayer-meetings ; 
!  4  Ir  the  MisaiONART  Chronicle  ;  get  the  facts  into  your  mind,  and  let  them 
>^!inii  roar  hearts  and  move  your  intellects,  and  then  go  down  and  pour  them  out 
« '  your  people.  I  unite  with  the  Independent  church  in  missionary  services  in 
-^eyport,  and  that  is  a  phenomenon,  they  tell  me.  However,  I  shall  never  forget 
''1^  effect  produced  upon  the  people  last  Monday  when  I  read  the  touching 
"  :ount  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Cockin  ;  tears  came  out  of  the  eyes  of  half  the  people 
-ut  were  present,  and  then,  without  an  intimation  from  either  of  the  pastors, 
^ue.^  prayers  were  offered  up  that  God,  in  His  great  goodness,  would  support 
^-^  widow,  and  fulfil  His  own  gracious  words,  to  be  the  Husband  of  the  widow 
^'1  the  Father  of  the  fatherless.  If  that  fact  shall  reach  the  eye  of  that  lady, 
i  tnow  it  will  be  a  very  great  comfort  to  her  to  know  that  people  who  never 
^^Tii  her  name  until  then,  on  hearing  of  her  sorrows,  commended  her  to  the 
"L-<iag  and  care  of  Almighty  God.  That  is  what  this  missionary  spirit  does  for 
'^'-    It  makes  us  forget  all  our  differences,  except  when  we  are  obliged  to  state 
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them.  We  do  not  want  here  an  ecclesiastical  act  of  uniformity.  What  we  want 
is  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  May  God,  in  Hi»  infinite 
mercy,  grant  that  this  morning  that  spirit  may  be  promoted  and  rendered  more 
intense  ;  and  then  we  can  go  and  bend  at  His  mercy-seat,  and  then  we  can  sav, 
"  Qod  be  merciful  to  us  and  bless  us,  and  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  us !  Let 
Thy  way  be  known  upon  earth,  and  Thy  saving  health  amongst  all  nations. 
Eternal  God,  whose  servants  we  are,  let  Thy  beauty  be  upon  us  to-day  and  for 
evermore.  Establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us  ;  yea,  the  work  of  our 
hands  establish  Thou  it" 


REV.  J.  RICHARDSON,  MISSIONARY  FROM  MADAGASCAR. 

I  have  been  in  Madagascar  for  more  than  ten  years  ;  in  fact,  I  was  the  last 
missionary  sent  out  to  Madagascar,  as  an  idolatrous  country;  for  about  lour  months 
after  I  arrived  in  that  island,  the  idols,  at  least  in  the  central  portions,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  I  have  seen  the  immense  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
that  island  during  those  ten  or  eleven  years  ;  I  have  visited  nearly  every  station 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  the  central  provinces ;  I  have  laboured 
among  the  heathen  portions  ;  I  have  travelled  among  the  barbarian  portions ;  I 
have  been  within  a  span  of  losing  my  life  ;  in  all  that  I  felt  that  God  has  been 
with  us  ;  that  God  has  been  working  in  that  island  ;  that  He  has  laid  His  hand 
upon  that  island  ;  and  that  the  progress  is  real  and  true,  and  is  deepening  evezy 
day.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  speak  about  Madagascar.  If  we  teU  the  gratifying 
proofs  which  we  have  seen  of  the  power  of  God's  truth,  we  cannot  but  be  enthusi- 
astic, and  people  imagine  we  are  painting  pictures  with  too  golden  a  tint,  and  thai 
things  cannot  be  so.  They  say  we  are  exaggerating,  and  yet  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  great  and  glorious  things  have  happened  to  Madagascar  through 
the  preaching  of  the  GJospel.  And  then  if  we  speak  of  the  difficulties,  of  the  gross 
heathen  darkness,  of  the  so-called  Christians  of  Madagascar,  some  of  our  friends 
are  faint-hearted,  and  say,  "  You  are  altogether  depreciating  your  work,  and  wt 
know  very  well  that  tlie  land  is  not  in  that  condition."  I  have  laboured  amid 
that  heathen  darkness  for  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years,  and  you  cannot  conceive 
the  danger  that  threatened  the  Church  in  Madagascar  when  that  barbarian  horde 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  came  pouring  down  upon  the  infant  churches  in 
1868,  1869,  and  1870.  I  am  astonished  that  the  light  was  not  completely  extin- 
guished, and  had  it  not  been  that  the  Lord  Himself  was  there,  keeping  the  light 
burning,  that  barbarian  horde  would  have  extinguished  it. 

1866  TO  1880— A  CJontrast. 

In  1866  we  had  some  79  congregations  in  Madagascar — ^that  was  the  Madagascar 
which  Mr.  Ellis  knew — and  now,  sir,  in  that  island  we  have  1,14S.  I  do 
not  say  that  every  one  of  those  churches  has  been  erected  from  a  pure  desuv 
to  worship  the  living  Qod ;  but  there  the  chapels  are  built^  and  the  people 
are  crowding  into  them  week  by  week.  In  1866  there  were  13,682  people 
gathered  into  the  churches,  but  now  we  hear  that  there  are  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  assembling  Sabbath  after  Sabbath.  In  1866  there  were 
5,265  church  members ;  now  we  have  70,000  professed  followers  of  the  Loi^ 
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JesTis  Chritft.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  all  these  love  the  Lord  Jesua  CJhrist 
in  giiicerity  and  in  truth — I  know  that  many  do  not.  Many  of  them  are 
Teiy  ignorant,  and  many  know  nothing  about  the  elementary  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity; but  still  they  do  express  a  desire,  however  feebly  and  however 
imperfectly,  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Then,  again,  in  1866,  we  had  18 
schools  in  the  island,  with  811  scholars;  now  we  have  890  schools  and  50,000 
scholars.  In  1868,  when  the  barbarian  horde  came  into  the  Church  of  Madagas- 
car, there  were  10  men  striving  to  grapple  with  that  great  mass  of  heathen 
corruption.  Some  would  say,  "  Why  did  not  you  give  them  Bibles  ?  **  But  where 
were  the  Bibles  to  come  from  1  We  had  not  1,000  Bibles  in  the  country,  and 
there  were  not  more  than  3,000  who  could  have  read  them.  There  were  no 
tthoola  where  we  could  say  the  children  could  read,  and  there  were  no  great 
centres  of  intelligence  to  which  we  could  have  sent  teachers.  It  was  in  1870 
ihen  the  Testaments  were  sent  out,  and  it  was  1873  before  the  complete  Bible 
came  ont  Now  we  have  among  our  adult  population  25,535  who  can  read,  and 
among  our  children  25,365  ;  and  there  are  36,245  complete  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  of  the  Bible,  in  the  hands  of  these  readers.  These  people  had  no 
literatare  at  that  time.  The  missionaries  had  to  make  all  their  books  ;  we  have 
to  print  them — not  to  give  them  away,  but  to  sell  them  to  the  people.  Some- 
times we  can  sell  them  very  cheaply,  through  the  grants  of  paper  we  have  from 
the  Religious  Tract  Society.  Our  Directors  give  us  nothing  beyond  press,  type, 
ttd  printer  ;  our  press  has  to  pay  its  way  year  by  year.  We  have  to  make  the 
Wks ;  we  have  to  make  readers  for  the  books  ;  and  we  have  to  remember  that 
these  churches  are  scattered  over  a  great  tract  or  district  of  country.  We  have  no 
railways  and  no  beasts  of  burden  in  Madagascar.  We  go  from  place  to  place  in 
palanquins,  and  our  districts  are  sometimes  as  far  away  from  the  central  govern- 
ment, in  actual  ^ime  taken  on  the  journey,  as  Malta  or  San  Francisco  are  from 
London.  In  1870  we  had  no  proper  training  school ;  the  college  was  simply  an 
ttperiment,  but  it  has  been  a  success,  and  has  given  us  from  100  to  150  students, 
Tho  have  gone  out  as  evangelists  and  pastors.  The  normal  schools  have  been  a 
success,  and  we  find  the  people  increasingly  willing  to  leani.  They  recognise 
^i  in  the  Christianity  we  are  giving  them  they  have  indeed  a  message  from 
Go<l,  the  great  God  who  made  them,  the  great  God  who  loved  them,  and  that  is 
^  hope  of  Madagascar.    But  oh,  what 

Difficulties  we  meet  with  ! 

Some  of  them  have  been  mentioned  this  morning.  We  have  that  great  separation 
0^  diBtrictB ;  the  great  distances  we  have  to  travel,  and  that  is  a  difficulty  not 
^•^ily  overcome.  Then  we  must  remember  the  gross  heathenism  of  the  people  ; 
»e  must  remember  their  servile  nature ;  how  ready  they  are  to  follow  those  in 
authority ;  how  ready  they  are  to  bow  in  subjection  to  those  set  over  them  in 
worldly  things.  It  is  a  difficulty  we  have  to  battle  with  again  and  again  ;  for 
'ouees  we  can  secure  the  approbation  of  the  local  governors  our  work  is  sometimes 
^  a  atandstiU.  Then  trade  in  Madagascar  is  not  the  help  it  ought  to  be ;  it  is 
aoitly  an  ungodly  trade — ^it  is  rum,  gunpowder,  and  guns  ;  and  while  the  Queen 
«a  her  husband,  the  Prime  Minister,  are  staunch  teetotallers,  and  would  keep  all 
intoxicating  spirits  out  of  the  island,  it  is  British  interests,  French  interests,  and 
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American  interests  which  are  being  forced  upon  the  people,  and  barrals  of  mm 
are  taken  there  against  the  express  wish  and  law  of  the  Qneen  and  the  Prime 
Minister.    Then  jou  miist  remember  that  we  have  the  Catholic  priests  there,  and 
they  persecute  the  people  in  the  distant  districts.   In  one  district  where  I  laboored 
two  years  the  priests  have  had  the  evangelists  put  into  chains,  and  many  a  poor 
lad  has  been  persecuted  almost  to  death  by  those  who  go  out  as  the  proftflied 
serrants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ    They  (the  priests)  know  that  the  people  lore 
the  Bible,  and  they  taunt  us  in  their  publications,  circulated  over  the  coimtry, 
with  these  words,  "  You  sell  your  Bibles  to  keep  your  wives  and  children-"  I  hope 
we  shall  sell  thousands  more,  not  to  keep  our  wives  and  children,  but  to  bring 
peace  and  happiness  to  the  wives  and  to  the  little  children  of  Madagasear,  who 
would  not  know  what  peace  and  happiness  w^re  but  for  the  Gk>speL  Then,  again, 
we  are  troubled  and  hindered  on  every  side  by  want  of  men.    There  ii  an  im- 
pression abroad  that  Madagascar  has  been  pampered  and  nursed.    Why,  it  has 
been  just  the  reverse.  For  every  missionary  on  the  island  there  are  forty  churches 
to  be  taken  care  of,  .and  for  every  one  at  liberty  to  do  direct  evangelistic  work 
there  are  sixty  churches  waiting  for  him.    We  only  began  to  train  native  agents 
ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  and  we  are  troubled  on  every  hand,  because  we  are  onlr 
twenty-eight  men,  including  four  belonging  to  the  Friends  Foreign  Missionai}' 
Association.  Sometimes  our  hands  hang  down ;  we  feel  ourselves  so  utterly  tmable 
to  grapple  with  all  the  work  that  lies  before  us. 
I  think,  however,  there  are  some  of  the 

lm>iBW?£  Results  of  the  Preaching  of  the  Qobpel 

which  are  as  remarkable  as  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  attendants  on 
public  worship.  It  was  only  in  1868  that  the  people  had  set  fo  them  a  pnbMc 
example  of  what  a  Christian  married  life  ought  to  be,  and  yoit  ought  to  looknpoa 
the  Queen  and  the  Prime  Minister  as  being,  next  to  the  Qospel,  the  grandest  and 
most  blessed  power  that  ever  has  been  exercised  in  Madagascar;  Before  1868  it 
could  not  have  been  imagined  that  a  Queen  could  have  been  the  one  wife  of  one 
husband,  or  that  a  Prime  Minister  could  be  the  one  husband  of  one  wife;  Since 
then  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  and  her  husband,  the  Prime  Minister,  have  lived 
as  purely  and  as  holily  together  as  man  and  wife  as  any  of  us  present  in  this 
room  this  morning,  and  that  I  consider  one  of  the  grandest  testimonies  to  the 
power  of  Christianity.  Then  if  we  look  at  the  homes  of  the  people  we  sec  that 
they  are  building  better  houses  and  getting  better  clothed.  And  we  most  re- 
member it  is  only  three  years  ago  since  the  stupid  law  of  divorce  was  aboli^ed. 
The  Queen  and  her  husband  lived  for  eight  years  as  an  example  of  home  pnritr 
to  the  people  before  they  made  a  law  saying  that  the  absord  way  of  giving  a 
woman  sixpence,  and  saying,  '^  I  have  done  with  you,"  and  then  noarrying  another 
the  next  day  and  sending  her  away  the  next  must  be  abolished  for  ever.  ^^ 
undue  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  people  in  this  matter,  but  the  Qocen 
and  the  Prime  Minister  were  an  example  for  eight  years  before  they  declared  that 
polygamy  should  come  to  an  end.  Since  1868  there  has  been  no  civil  tumult  in 
Madagascar,  and  before  that  time  civil  tumult  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
people  are  very  warlike,  and  Hadama,  the  great  king,  who  first  came  piominently 
before  the  British  public,  was  a  great  warrior.    He  travelled  idl  ovw  the  island, 
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and  the  curse  of  Eadama  was  a  very  terrible  one.  His  soldiers  ou  some  occasions 
slaughtered  20,000  men,  oaptnred  20,000  or  30,000  women  and  cMLiren,  and 
devastated  the  whole  country.  Now,  as  a  contrast  to  this,  let  me  tell  you  that  about 
eii  years  ago  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  10,000 
soldiers  were  called  oiit  and  despatched,  with  perhaps  20,000  or  30,000  camp- 
followei%  into  that  district.  What  was  the  wish  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prime 
Minister  7  It  was  that  the  soldiers  should  go  into  the  country,  subdue  the  re- 
bellious tribes,  and  come  back  without  taking  life.  The  Prime  Minister  said  to 
the  soldiers,  ^  Remember,  you  go  now  as  Christians  and  not  as  barbarians,  and  you 
must  go  into  that  country,  and  you  must  not  repeat  those  cruel  practices  of  former 
daTB."  The  churches  in  Antananarivo  met  day  after  day  in  prayer-meetings,  and 
subscription  lists  were  opened  to  buy  quinine  and  other  medicines,  that  the 
soldiers  might  be  properly  provided  for.  The  soldiers  themselves,  before  they 
encamped  for  the  night,  met  for  prayer,  and  they  assembled  every  morning  for 
the  same  object.  They  prayed  that  God  would  keep  them  from  shedding  blood 
and  from  pillaging  the  country.  They  arrived  there,  they  fired  not  a  single  shot 
to  hurt  a  man,  they  slew  not  a  single  ox,  they  paid  for  every  fowl  that  they  had, 
they  burnt  not  a  single  village,  they  subdued  the  country,  and  went  back  again 
without  carnage  and  without  capturing  a  single  slave.  Had  that  happened  in 
1S67  thousands  of  men  would  have  been  slaughtered,  and  thousands  of  women 
and  children  carried  away.  Do  not  go  away  with  the  idea  that  slavery  has  been 
abolished  in  Madagascar.  The  time  has  not  come  for  that  yet,  but  we  have  a 
glorious  instalment  in  the  setting  free  of  the  Mozambiques.  The  Treaty  with 
England  required  that  all  Mozambiques  introduced  since  1866  should  be  set  free. 
The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Queen  had  a  difficulty  there.  They  could  not  set 
free  every  one.  Tou  must  remember  the  whole  administration  was  corrupt,  and 
eTeiy  man  would  keep  aa  many  Mozambique  slaves  as  he  could,  and  would  send 
vord  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  Queen  that  he  had  none,  and  he  could  bribe  all 
who  went  up  to  the  capitaL  It  was  therefore  very  difficult  to  set  the  Mozam- 
biques free.  By  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen,  not  only  the  Mozambiques  intro- 
duced {idor  to  or  since  1866  were  set  free,  but  also  their  children,  and  any  one 
vho  could  prove  that  he  had  a  drop  of  foreign  blood  in  his  yed&B  was  free. 
What  delighted  me,  however,  was  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  stand  forth 
and  put  it  on  this  grand  broad  basis,  not  simply  on  the  Treaty  with  England, 
bat  that  they  had  accepted  Christianity,  and  it  was  not  right  that  they  ahould 
hold  soxih  men  and  women  in  slavery.  Agun^  you  must  remember  that  in 
Madagascar  we  Jiad  until  very  recently  no  local  registEarB,  police  offioers, 
fininiice  inspectozsy  and  the  like  to  look  after  the  social  order  of  the  people. 
It  if  only  about  three  y.ean  ago  that  they  were  appointed.  The  greatest  sign 
of  prtgvess  ii  aeea  in 

Ths  Laoii  Ooxbobxption. 

^^hen  the  Mozambiques  were  emancipated  the  people  were  disturbed  in  mind, 
and  when  the  registrars  or  police  officers  were  appointed,  and  they  were  required 
^  agister  births,  deaths,  marriages,  agreements  about  money,  and  so  on,  they 
became  alarmed.  They  said,  *'  The  Queen  has  taken  our  slaves.  She  now  wants 
to  know  how  many  children  we  have,  and  where  our  money  is.    What  does  it  all 
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mean  f ''  It  was  whispered  all  over  the  country  that  the  Queen  was  going  to  make 
a  conscription,  and  it  sent  terror  into  every  heart  Why  1  Badama  came  down  to 
the  schools  one  morning,  and,  seeing  how  nice  the  lads  looked,  said,  "  I  wOl  We 
them  for  my  soldiers ; '  and  he  did  so,  and  some  of  those  men  hare  been  lernsg 
succeesiye  queens  of  Madagascar  since,  and  hare  never  had  one  fraction  of  pay. 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  mothers  and  fathers  were  a&aid,  and 
wished  to  take  their  boys  away  from  school.  And  we  had  a  little  fright,  too 
Remember  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  We  simply  go  on  teaching 
and  preaching.  We  were  terribly  alarmed,  because  if  the  Queen  had  sent  the 
Prime  Minister  into  our  schools  to  take  the  lads  out  as  soldiers,  we  could  not 
have  objected.  The  people,  however,  got  more  and  more  alarmed,  and  one  day 
we  went  to  the  great  plain,  and  there  was  a  review  of  some  10,000  troops.  After 
all  the  preliminaries,  the  Prime  Minister  had  to  appear  before  the  Queen  to 
declare  his  intention  to  serve  her  with  all  the  fervour  and  zeal  that  he  bad,  and, 
standing  in  the  presence  of  the  10,000  soldiers,  he  said  to  the  Queen,  *' Madam, 
such  a  one  of  your  ancestors  brought  gunpowder,  such  a  one  brought  cannon, 
such  a  one  did  this  ;  you  yourself,"  he  said,  "  have  brought  an  Armstrong  gnn, 
you  yourself  have  brought  a  Gatling  gun,  you  yourself  have  given  Snider 
rifles  to  these  people,  and  so  long  as  we  find  large  and  powerful  tribes  prac- 
tically unsubdued  and  barbarous,  and  so  long  as  European  nations  are  arming 
— and  we  do  not  know  what  their  intentions  are — so  long  as  they  will  bring 
rum  and  gunpowder  into  the  country,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  on  our 
guard.  We  do  not  wish  to  undertake  any  more  military  expeditions,  but  wt 
do  wish  to  be  prepared  lest  some  one  should  wish  to  take  our  own  from  na. 
But,"  he  said,  "  while  one  has  done  this,  and  another  has  done  the  other,  jon, 
Madam,  have  introduced  the  grandest  subduing  force  into  the  island,  which  ia  the 
Qospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  We  did  rejoice.  I  felt  it  was  a  right  time  to 
rejoice  that  they  should  be  depending,  not  upon  swords  ^and  bayonets,  but  npon 
the  Qospel,  to  give  peace  and  quietness  to  that  island.  When  tiie  proclamation 
was  made  it  proved  to  be  altogether  unlike  what  had  been  expected.  One  danse 
was  to  the  effect  that  pastors  of  Christian  churches  for  the  future  should  be  set 
free  from  military  duty.  I  dare  say  it  will  amuse  you  to  think  that  paaton 
should  be  soldiers.  Why,  I  have  seen  our  good  men  sometimes  get  into  the 
pulpit  on  Sunday,  and  preach  the  Qospel  with  the  fervour  of  Primitive  Method- 
ists,  and  on  the  Tuesday  afterwards  they  have  gone  to  the  Great  Plain  with  a 
cocked  hat,  epaulettes,  sword,  and  big  boots,  and  have  been  generals  and  captains, 
and  aU  the  rest  of  it  A  number  of  years  ago  we  thought  we  might  talk  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  ask  him  to  set  them  free  from  Government  service ;  bat  he 
said,  '<  Qentlemen,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  It  may  be  all 
very  well  for  you  in  England  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  set  pastors  free  from 
military  duty ;  but  in  Madagascar  every  man,  including  myself,  is  the  slave  of 
the  Queen,  and  we  are  to  do  just  as  she  tells  us."  We  had  no  indignation  meet^ 
ings,  no  petitions  ;  we  went  quietly  about  our  work,  and  now  for  the  fairat  no 
pastor  of  the  Christian  Church  is  to  do  military  duty.  Another  clause  wa^  no 
child  from  school  should  be  t  iken  as  a  soldier,  and  no  teacher ;  also,  that  it  should 
not  be  a  life  service,  binding  on  the  poor  only,  but  a  five  years*  service,  binding 
upon  aU.  The  result  was  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  20,000  mux  came  aod 
voluntarily  offered  themselves  for  the  first  conscription  in  that  Ttry  militar/ 
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tavice  from  which  three  weeks  ago  they  would  have  fled  to  tlie  uppermost  jmrts 
of  the  kingdom.    Yon  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
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Sometimee  we  have  got  alarmed  about  a  State  Church.    We  felt  that  it  would  be 
an  avful  burden  upon  the  people.    JuBt  let  me  tell  you,  however,  the  history  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  by  which  you  will  get  a  side  light  into  the  question  of 
this  State  Church  in  Madagascar.     Five  or  six  years  ago  the  people  determined 
to  form  a  missionary  society,  and  when  it  was  accomplished  it  was  arranged  that 
tiie  Eoropean  missionaries  should  be  put  in  a  minority  on  the  Board,  and  the 
QAtire  pastors  and  deacons  should  really  take  the  conduct  of  affairs.     Two  men 
Tere  ordained  in  that  church  built  on  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  and  were  sent  out'as 
missionaries.    They  went  to  a  wild  heathen  tribe.    They  began  teaching  the 
JittJe  children  and  inviting  people  to  come  to  pray ;  but  the  natives  got  suspicious 
of  them.    Kindness,  politeness,  honesty,  and  sobriety  were  not  understood  by  the 
biathen,  and  they  drove  the  two  young  men  away,  and  they  had  to  come  back  to 
Antananarivo,  and  say,  "  We  have  failed."   We  thought  this  perhaps  would  break 
np  the  society,  but  no  ;  the  natives  met  again  a  year  afterwards,  and  decided  to 
»nd  two  more,  and  I  was  appointed  to  go  with  them.    We  went  five  weeks' 
j'^'imey  among  barbarous  tribes.   I  was  told  I  should  be  killed.   By  some  kings  I 
*'aj  tlriven  from  the  towns,  and  by  others  I  was  protected  and  encouraged.  At  last 
I  ttw  those  evangelists  settle  down,  and  I  went  on  to  the  coast.    There  I  was  set 
^OQ  by  some  of  those  barbarous  kings,  and  in  broad  daylight  robbed  of  every- 
thing I  had,  and  left  destitute  twenty-five  miles  from  a  drop  of  water,  and  500 
aiJ'ai  from  my  home,  with  only  one  lad  by  me.    By  God's  good  guidance,  I  got 
Wk,  and  told  the  people  how  I  had  seen  these  men  settle  among  the  Tanosy  ; 
I'Ut  that  I  was  afraid  it  would  not  last.     In  twelve  months  those  men  were 
Wk  again  ;  they  had  to  retreat. 

Twice  had  the  infant  Missionary  Society  resolved  to  send  the  Qospel  to  the 

heathen,  and  twice  the  heathen  had  snapped  their  fingers  at  them,  and  said  they 

vonld  not  have  them.    We  met  again,  although  some  1,200  or  1,300  dollars  in 

tbe  notion  of  some  had  been  wasted.    And  as  we  met  the  third  time,  we  got  the 

palace  church  to  join  with  us,  and  asked  the  Prime  Minister  to  come  and  take  the 

ciuir,  and  he  did  so,  and  the  man  who,  twelve  years  before,  would  have  gone  up 

to  hin  knees  in  mud  to  give  honour  to  the  idols  came  into  one  of  our  pulpits  as 

chainnan  of  the  Missionary  Society;  and  he  did  it  very  well,  too.    His  first 

vordi)  in  addressing  the  meeting  were,  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — ^As  Prime  Minister 

of  Madagascar,  I  have  no  right  here,  but  as  a  man,  loving  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

UKi  desirous  to  promote  and  further  His  Kingdom,  I  have  as  much  right  here  as 

^T  one  of  you."    He  reminded  them  how  the  martyrs  prayed  in  former  times, 

"  ^lien,  oh,  when  shall  we  have  a  Christian  Queen  ? "    Qod  had  sent  them  a 

Chmtian  Queen,  and  they  were  all  desirous  of  sending  the  Qospel  to  the  heathen. 

H(f  narrated  how  they  had  oppressed  the  people  in  former  times.    He  spoke  to 

thf  evangelists,  five  in  number,  who  were  going  out,  and  said,  ^  Do  not  say  to  the 

/ie*»ple — put  away  your  idols  because  we  ore  sent  by  the  Queen."    He  said,  "If 

you  ase  force  and  compulsion,  your  work  will  fail ;  you  wiU  not  propagate  the 

principles  of  the  Qospel  of  Peace  by  any  pressure.    Qo  with  the  gentleness, 
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patience,  and  perseverance  of  Christ ;  show  the  people  the  better  way,  and  von 
will  wean  them  from  their  superstitiotis  practices."  The  people  cheered  bim  ta 
the  echo.  As  the  meeting  broke  up,  I  met  him  at  the  vestry  door,  and  he  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Eichardson,  did  you  note  the  enthusiasm  of  that 
audience?"  I  said,  "Yes."  "Could  not  I  rule  the  Church  of  Madagascar  if  I 
liked]"  "Yes,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  could."  "Ah!"  he  said,  "we  know 
better  than  that ;  there  will  be  no  head  of  the  Church  in  Madagascar,  eicept  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."    We  were  met  in 
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and  he  concluded  by  saying,  "  Standing  npon  thia  spot  yean  and  yeais  ago  ibere 
were  gathered  together  some  officers  of  the  kingdom.  My  father  was  there,  and  a 
little  girl  was  brought  before  him.  My  father  looked  at  that  little  girl,  and  said, 
'  Take  the  child  away  ;  she  is  a  fool.'  The  little  girl  raised  herself,  and  Biid, 
*  No,  sir,  I  am  no  fool ;  but  I  love  the  Lortl  Jesus  Christ.  Throw  me  oyer.'  My 
father  the  second  time  said,  ^  Take  the  child  away  ;  she  is  a  fool.'  She  aud,  'No^ 
sir,  I  am  no  fool ;  but  I  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Throw  me  over.'"  Now 
five  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Mullens  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  chaich,  the 
Queen,  the  Prime  Mimjiter,  and  all  the  Court  left  the  capital;  and  nearly  two  years 
after,  the  Prime  Minister  comes  to  the  very  spot  from  which  that  little  girl 
was  hurled,  and  her  body  mangled  on  the  plain  below — and  he  said,  '*  If  a  little 
girl  in  those  dark  times  could  give  her  life  for  the  love  of  the  Saviour,  shall  we 
hesitate  to  give  of  our  substance  to  send  these  missionoriea  to  the  heathen  1^ 
Could  there  be  a  grander  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  pure  Gospel  than  that 
touching  story  told  by  the  Prime  Minister,  the  son  of  the  person  who  had  canied 
out  the  persecution,  and  on  the  very  spot  where  the  persecution  happened  ? 

I  want  to  tell  you  another  thing  connected  with  that  story.  In  1851,  a  little 
lad  in  a  South  Lancashire  town,  I  saw  a  picture  in  the  JuvenUe  Misfionary 
Mugazitu  of  these  people  being  hurled  over  the  rock.  I  was  only  seven  yeais  ol 
age,  and  I  said,  "  Oh  !  teacher,  if  ever  I  am  a  man,  I  will  go  and  be  a  missionary 
there  ! "  In  my  schooldays  I  forgot  all  that  I  went  to  college,  and  in  1868  Dr. 
Mullens  offered  me  Madagascar.  I  said,  "  Of  course,  I  go  tx>  Madagascar,  because 
that  story  made  me  a  missionary  in  1851."  I  went  to  Madagascar  ;  and  now  here 
is  a  remarkable  thing.  You  talk  sometimes  about  chance  and  coincidence,  but  1 
think  this  is  a  leading  of  Divine  providence.  When  I  was  chairman  of  the 
district  committee,  standing  on  the  spot  portrayed  in  the  picture  which  had  made 
me  a  missionary  in  1851,  I  had  to  give  the  first  miasionaiy  charge  to  the  first 
missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Church  of  Madagascar.  A  year  after  that  I  had  to 
aeeompany  a  second  company,  and  I  was  within  a  span  of  being  another  martrr 
for  Madagascar  ;  and  a  year  afterwards  I  sat  and  looked  up  into  the  face  of  the 
Prime  Minister  as  he  told  in  public  meeting  the  very  story  which  had  made  ne 
a  miaaioiiary*  Brethren,  necessity  is  laid  upon  me  that  1  preach  the  Gospel  m 
Madagascar;  and  as  Qod  is  calling  me  He  is  calling  you — ^the London  Missionary 
Society — to  do  the  same.  Qod  has  blessed  ^ou  abundantly ;  God  has  prosper^ 
your  labours  there.  Come  to  the  rescue ;  come  to  our  help.  Do  not  leave  n? 
there  ;  do  not  throw  over  the  island.  Ckid  is  calling  you  there ;  Christ  i« 
p(»nting  you  there.    Go  in,  and  possess  the  land  !    And,  surely,  if  a  little  j,nrl. 
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in  dark  Madagascar,  could  give  her  life  for  the  love  of  the  Saviour,  what  ought 
you  and  I  gire  to  the  Saviour,  by  whose  blood  we  are  delivered  from  all  sin  ] 

The  reBolution  was  imantmousl j  adopted. 

The  Rev.  R.  Robinson  stated  that  Mr.  Waddt,  Q.C,  was  to  have  sup- 
ported the  resolution,  but  that  he  was  uuable,  at  the  last  moment,  to 
attend.  He  also  read  an  additional  list  of  subscriptions,  including  £100 
from  the  chairman  and  £50  from  Mr.  Henrt  Wright. 

S.  R.  SooTT,  Esq. :  There  is  one  duty  which  remains  for  yon  to  fulfil^ 
tbat  is,  to  offer  onr  best  thanks  to  our  chairman  for  having  taken  the 
ehair  on  the  present  occasion.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  we  did  very 
well  in  keeping  within  the  circle  of  our  own  immediate  supporters  and 
friends  in  asking  Mr.  Kemp- Welch  to  take  the  chair.  I  ask  you  cordially 
to  approve  of  the  resolution. 

The  Rev.  S.  Hsbditoh  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  Chubhan'  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  heart- 
felt thanks  for  the  vote  which  you  now  have  accorded  me.     It  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here,  and  I  thank  you  veiy  much,  on  behalf 
of  the  Directors,  for  so  kindly  and  patiently  listening  to  what  has  unavoid- 
ablj  been  rather  a  long  meeting. 

A  hymn  haviiig  been  sung,  the  Rev.  Eubtaob  Condsb  pronounced  the 
Benediction,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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To  be  able  to  clothe  thought  and  feeling  in  speech^  and  80  to  decorate 
speech  as  to  captivate  the  ear,  and  through  the  ear  to  find  entrance 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  hundreds  or  thousands^  is  a  power  worth 
taking  strenuous  pains  to  acquire  if  it  be  within  the  range  of  our 
poflribilities  of  acquisition.  For  it  is  the  emancipation  of  thought. 
What  had  been  shut  up  in  the  pHson-house  of  our  own  cranium, 
only  making  signs  through  the  gratings,  by  tears,  or  flushes  of  the 
cheek,  or  gestures,-  is  set  at  large  by  the  angel  of  speech,  and  walks 
forth.  We  dwelt  alone,  and  our  thoughts  and'  convictions  were  seed 
without  a  soil^  but  being  set  free  by  speech;  we  scatter  them  on  the 
ground  of  men's  hearts.  The  sower  goes  forth  to  sow.  We  spiritually 
obey  the  command  to  '^  increase  aifd  multiply." 

Nor  is  it  the  emancipation  of  our  own  thoughts  alone.  Our  speech 
frees  the  struggling  ideas  of  the  hearer.  In  the  thick  underwood  of 
his  half-cleared  mind  he  had  caught  sight  of  the  tail  of  a  conception ; 
in  vain  he  pursued  it,  but  lo !  the  speaker  has  transfixed  it.  The 
hearer  knows  it  for  the  idea  he  got  a  dim  glimpse  of,  wriggling  in 
the  jungle  of  his  brain,  and  with  joy  exclaims  (as  we  have  heard 
at  many  a  meeting  where  Methodists  were  present),  "That's  it, 
that's  t</" 

Public  speaking  ought  not  to  be  mere  garrulity.  A  man  who  has 
"  the  gift  of  the  gab  "  should  cultivate  self-repression.  Some  men's 
speeches  are  born  in  the  heart,  others  in  the  brain,  others  in  the 
tongue.  Training  in  public  speaking  may  give  facility  and  fluency  to 
the  tongue-tiedy  but  it  will  perform  the  almost  equally  important 
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servioe  to  the  community,  of  teaching  the  loqaadoua  man  to  pen 
himself  within  bounds^  so  that  the  wanaeiing  flood  of  talk  is  hanked 
up  mU>  a  stream  that  can  turn  a  mill.     '- 

It  seems  odd  that  on  a  review  of  the  sp^kers  one  is  best  acquainted 
with,  the  first  thought  that  rises  to  the  mind  is  a  wish,  as  to  many 
of  them,  that  they  knew  when  and  how  to  sit  down.  Who  has  not 
seen  men  who  began  their  speech  well  and  continued  bravely,  but 
eould  not  stop  ?  Their  ideas  used  up,  their  language  mere  iteration, 
yet  were  they  driven,  like  the  man  with  the  steam  leg,  to  pursue  their 
career,  in  fieu^  of  yawns  from  the  audience,  grumblings  from  the  plat- 
form, and  cries  of  '*  Time,"  for  want  of  power  to  stop.  lake  that 
unhappy  wight,  that  primitive  John  Gilpin,  in  the  ''  Arabian  Nights," 
they  had  turned  the  handle  by  which  the  magic  horse  soared  into  the 
air,  but  could  not  find  the  handle  by  which  its  course  was  reversed. 
When  one  of  these  interminable  persons  gets  up,  despondency  seizes 
the  audienca  His  speech  has  no  proper  beginning,  and  we  fear,  as 
we  listen,  that  it  will  only  end  by  accident  or  exhaustion.  ''  I  don't 
intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  a  speech,  but  there's  just  a  thought 
or  two  has  occurred  to  me  " — do  we  not  instinctively  aet  ourselves  to> 
the  task  of  patient  endurance  when  we  listen  to  an  uncouth,  random' 
start  like  that  ?  When  he  seems  to  be  "  nearing  his  end,"  he  plocki 
up  heart  again  with  "just  another  thought,''  and  away  we  go,  like  the 
unhappy  occupants  of  a  balloon  just  about  to  alight  when  the  freak- 
ish monster  takes  it  into  its  head  to  leap  another  hedge  or  two.  One 
such  speaker  incautiously  said,  ''  And  what  shall  I  say  more  f " — to 
which  one  of  his  hearers  promptly  and  fervently  replied,  ^'Saj 
Amen ! " 

It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  be  orators,  which  is  a  matter  for 
thanksgiving,  but  there  are  few  who  may  not  by  traini|ig  and  prac- 
tice become  serviceable  speakers,  able  to  give  clear  expression  to  their 
thoughts.  And  from  this  ground-level  of  well-ordered  and  intelligible 
speech,  even  ordinary  men,  finding  wings  in  strong  emotions,  will 
now  and  again  rise  into  true  eloquence,  as  Judah  did  when  pleading 
for  Benjamin  his  brother.  Truly  great  speeches  can  only  arise  on 
great  occasions.  If  a  man  resolve  to  make  a  great  speech  he  does 
not  fly,  but  merely  walks  on  stilts.  Grand  orations  spring  from  deep 
wells  of  feeling  and  conviction,  and  only  in  part  are  the  product  of 
the  speaker's  volition  at  the  moment.     We  cannot  therefore  lay  too 
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much  stress  on  the  moral  equipment  oi  the  man  who  would  aspire  to 
lead  hiB  fellows  by  the  charm  of  speech.  Are  not  the  greatest  of 
modem  orators,  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  conspicuous  hj  their 
moral  grandeur,  their  fearless  independence^  their  worship  of  "  what- 
soever  things  are  true,''  whether  their  course  carry  them  with  the  tide 
of  popular  favour  or  directly  in  its  teeth  ?  So  could  Demosthenes 
say  of  himself,  ''  I  have  never  been  induced  either  by  avarice  or  am- 
bition **  (to  resort  to  corrupt  political  practices  for  the  gaining  of 
my  ends).  "  I  continue  to  offer  counsel,  by  which  I  sink  below  others 
in  your  regard ;  but  you,  if  you  followed  it,  would  be  exalted."  Tho 
pnblic  speaker  must  strive  to  be  a  sincere  man,  he  must  lay  aside 
self-seeking  and  egotism,  he  must  be  possessed  and  dominated  by 
noble  purpose,  having  its  springs  deep  down  in  that  mysterious  Btra< 
torn  of  our  nature  where  our  poor  wills  link  themselves  with,  and 
gain  life  and  power  from,  '*  that  Living  Will,  that  shall  endure  when 
all  beside  shall  suffer  shook." 

We  must  not  deem  it  beneath  us  to  notice  the  need  of  physical 
equipment  in  a  successful  public  speaker.  When  a  man  says  he  has 
no  stomach  for  an  enterprise,  he  may  speak  Uteml  truth.  A.  large 
capacity  for  receiving  and  assimilating  food  is  often  associated 
with  signal  feats  of  brain.  The  man  who  wrote  the  oratorio  of 
the  ''  Messiah "  in  three  weeks,  ordered  a  dinner  for  six  people, 
and  consumed  it  himself.  Great  spiritual  efforts  may  work  mischief 
on  the  body  which  has  to  support  them,  unless  the  body  can  sustain 
itself  by  good  appetite  and  good  digestion.  A  long  and  energetic 
speech  makes  great  demands  on  the  bodily  strength,  and  the  man  who 
would  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  public  speakers,  especially  in  times 
of  great  public  excitement,  has  need  of  a  strong  stomachy  a  clean  skin, 
a  sound  heart  and  a  clear  conscience. 

In  mental  equipment  men  differ  as  widely  as  flowers  in  a  garden. 
Forcible,  logical,  penetrating,  comprehensive,  perspicuous,  rhetorical, 
impassioned,  brilliant,  convincing — few  can  be  all  these,  but  the 
qualities  are  distributed,  each  man  having  his  own  talents  and  not 
needing  to  envy  his  neighbour.  Let  every  man  learn  to  appreciate 
bis  own  strength  and  his  own  weakness,  that  he  may  ti'ain  his 
strength  and  fortify  his  weakness,  and  so  develop  his  own  ideal, 
without  becoming  a  feeble  copy  of  some  other  man. 

Every  man,  however,  be  his  individuality  ever  so  marked,  must 
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follow  certain  lines  in  the  preparation  of  a  speeoL     He  will  need 
facts  and  argumentSy  method,  langaage,  emotion,  style,  manner,  Toioe, 
and  gesture.    It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  a  speaker  hayeadear 
perception  of  his  facts,  and  a  firm  hold  upon  them.     He  most  he  ac- 
curate in  his  narrative,  and  he  must  also  have  a  vivid  appreheiuion 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  his  facts,  and  their  bearing  on  the  matter 
in  hand.   Many  a  man  breaks  down  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  not  born  for  a  speaker,  when  the  simple  truth  is  that  he  hss 
been  indolent,  and  has  not  given  time  and  study  to  his  facts  and  the 
inferences  therefrom.     They  have  lain  outside  his  mind,  in  the  ware- 
house of  the  mechanical  memory.    It  is  facts  that  give  substance  tea 
speech ;  but  to  form  a  living  part  of  a  living  speech  they  must  bsTO 
been  consumed  and  digested  in  the  mind.  A  speech  made  of  coloured 
and  flavoured  froth  may  amuse  for  the  moment,  and  indeed  may  he  a 
welcome  interlude  between  more  solid  courses,  but  audiences  weary 
of  a  man  who  tells  them  little  or  nothing.     The  world  will  listen, 
says  Emerson,  to  a  man  who  knows. 

The  facts  having  been  fully  grasped,  and  their  bearing  on  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  fully  apprehended,  the  next  point  is  attention  to  their 
arrangement.  The  facts  must  be  presented  in  the  right  facet  and 
angle.  Clear  and  logical  arrangement  is  fruitful  of  advantages ;  it 
helps  the  speaker  to  remember  his  speech,  reminds  him  when  he  has 
finished — some  speakers  are  almost  as  unconscious  of  having  arrived 
at  the  terminus,  as  the  British  soldier  proverbially  is  of  having  been 
beaten — ^and  enables  the  audience  to  understand  and  lay  up  in  me- 
mory what  they  hour.  The  chaos  of  certain  harangues  we  have  heard 
recalb  the  'state  of  the  domestic  department  allotted  to  Sambo— 
*'  Massa  say,  '  A  place  for  ebery  ting,  and  ebery  ting  in  its  place ! ' 
6ambo  better  ofi*  dan  massa !  Sambo  hab  seberal  places  for  eheiy 
ting ! "  If  a  speech  must  be  long,  let  it  be  orderly,  articulated, 
jointed,  let  it  be  sweetened  also  by  emotion,  and  lightened  by  simile ; 
then,  haply,  the  patient  audience  may  say,  despite  its  length,  it  was 
^'  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out." 

An  examination  of  a  number  of  notable  speeches  (and  we  may 
refer,  in  passing,  to  the  outlines  of  St  Paul's  speeches,  given  in  Acts 
xviL  22,  xxii.  1,  xxiv.  10,  and  xxvL  1)  shows  that  the  speaker^s 
tttttural  method,  in  many  cases,  is  first  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his 
iauAience,  then  to  lay  down  the  narrative  or  basis  of  facts,  on  which 
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he  operates  hj  waj  of  argument,  dissecting,  explaining,  and  apply- 
ing ;  then  to  give  play  to  the  emotion  kindled  in  his  own  soul,  and 
in  which  the  hearers  (being  in  partnership  with  him  now  as  to  the 
facts)  may  be  expected  to  83rmpathise ;  and  finally  to  point  out  the 
practical  work  into  which,  ''heat  being  a  mode  of  motion,"  these  wai*m 
feelings  should  be  translated,  and  so  find  rest. 

The  language  of  a  speech  should  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  majority  of  hearers.  We  remember  the  bishop  who 
preached  a  sermon  in  sesquipedalian  words,  demonstrating  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God,  and  was  accosted  outside  by  a  poor  man  thus,  ''  'Spite 
of  all  youVe  said,  my  lord,  I  do  think  there  be  a  God,  after  all."  It 
is  useless  for  the  locomotive  orator  to  steam  out  of  the  station  unless 
the  audience,  his  team  of  carriages,  be  duly  coupled  to  him  by  the 
Hnk  of  a  common  speech.  Language  (Talleyrand  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding)  should  be  transparent  to  the  thought. 

How  shall  language,  apt,  and  yet  abundant  and  various,  be  placed 
at  the  speaker's  command  1  Natural  fluency  counts  for  much,  but  it 
ahonld  be  trained  in  those  who  have  it,  and  may  be  grafted,  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  on  those  who  lack  it,  by  diligent  reading  of  the  rich- 
est literature,  and  by  eflbrt  to  reproduce  in  solitary  orations  to  the 
c&bbages  in  one's  garden,  or  in  writing  on  a  slate,  the  noblest  passages 
of  what  has  been  read.  The  Rtyle,  and  even  the  phrases  and  words, 
of  a  book,  lovingly  conned,  are  curiously  adhesive.  A  speaker  should 
not  aim  at  fine  language,  but  if  a  wide  and  rich  choice  of  words 
be  his  by  familiarity  with  the  best  authors,  he  will  illustrate  in 
language  the  prudence  of  the  "  Northern  Farmer's"  advice  concerning 
money — 

•*  Do*ant  thee  m^rry  for  money, 
But  goa  wheer  money  is." 

Emotion  next  calls  for  observation.  The  most  important  rule  is 
this — ^Do  not  give  full  play  to  your  emotion 'until  you  are  sure  your 
andience  can  and  ought  to  share  it.  You  may  be  cognizant  of  facts 
as  heart-shattering  as  the  Ottoman  outrages  at  Batak  and  Yeni- 
Zagra,  but  yon  must  repress  your  feeling  till  in  tranquil  narrative 
yon  have  placed  the  audience  at  your  own  point  of  view.  Then  your 
vehement  indignation,  even  your  tears,  will  find  response.  Tears, 
when  you  have  drawn  no  picture  to  cry  over,  are  apt  to  excite  Mr. 
Wellei^B  just  criticism,  **  Blow  this  here  water-cai*t  bisness  1 "  Emotion 
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must  not  be  discovered  sitUng  up  in  the  air,  like  an  Indian  oonjurer, 
fulfilling  the  definition  of  a  vagabond,  as  being  "without  visible 
means  of  subsistence."  "Airy  fairy  Lilians"  must  eat,  and  pathos 
must  feed  on  facts. 

The  second  rule  is  this — Always  remain  master  of  your  emotion. 
Feeling  partly  suppressed,  and  manifestly  held  in  with  a  tight  rdn, 
is  far  more  impressive  than  feeling  running  away  with  its  victim, 
and  caiTying  him  he  knows  not  whither. 

In  regard  to  manner  and  gesture,  happy  is  the  man  who  possesses  a 
friend  keen  to  detect  and  faithful  to  reveal  his  eccentricities.  Few  can 
dispense  with  this  kindly  pruning.  One  man  twists  his  legs  into  a 
knot ;  another  extends  all  his  fingers ;  another  fttches  his  speech  up 
from  the  depths  by  an  action  of  the  right  arm  precisely  resembling 
pumping ;  an  eminent  local  preacher  whom  we  remember,  who  was 
also  a  shoemaker,  used  to  thump  with  his  right  hand,  and  then 
rapidly  draw  out  an  imaginary  thread ;  some  men  pocket  their  hands, 
some  stick  their  thumbs  in  their  waistcoats,  few  are  tranquil  enough 
to  keep  their  arms  and  fingers  still  until  natural  instinct  moves  them 
in  a  sort  of  parallel  symbolism  with  the  rising  tide  of  speech.  And 
in  the  part  played  by  the  vocal  organs  too,  what  funny  ways  men  fall 
into  !  In  mortal  panic  at  silence,  many  fill  up  the  pauses  of  articulate 
speech  with  such  meaningless  intellectual  shoddy  as  "  er-er-er/'  We 
know  one  living  divine,  now  highly  placed  in  the  Established  Church, 
whose  favourite  stuffing  was  "  M'n'yah,  m'n'yah ! "  A  young 
preacher  who  had  unconsciously  entangled  his  utterance  in  one  of 
these  nets  of  the  tongue,  wrote  for  advice  on  his  style  and  delivery 
to  Jacob  Gruber,  and  received  the  following  reply : — **  When-ah 
you-ah  preach-ah,  take-ah  cara-ah  you-ah  don't-ah  say-ah,  Ha,  ha. 
Yours-ah,  Jacob-ah  Gruber-ah." 

Study  will  do  much  to  make  clear  to  the  solitary  student  what  a 
teacher  of  elocution  would  quickly  explain.  The  first  thing  is  to 
learn  to  stand  still  in  some  quiet,  self-possessed  attitude,  involv- 
ing nothing  more  than  readiness  to  speak.  All  reasonable  geBtoies 
grow  naturally  out  of  this  state  of  repose ;  and  to  nervous  speakers 
we  may  say,  repose  of  body  perceptibly  assists  in  preserving 
equanimity  of  mind.  But  so  much  more  could  be  done  in  actual 
demonstration  than  by  letter-press,  to  explain  the  genesis  of  truthful 
gesture,  that  we  quit  that  topic  here. 
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The  production  of  the  voice  is  exceedingly  important.  Those  who 
have  been  taught  to  sing  are  set  on  their  way  as  public  speakers. 
The  voice,  well  flung  out  from  the  chest,  must  And  no  reluctant  gaoler 
in  tlie  jaws.  Distinctness  of  enunciation  in  a  large  audience  insists 
upon  justice  to  initial  and  final  consonants.  The  larger  the  audience, 
the  slower  must  the  enunciation  be.  Even  though  the  speaker  be 
dreading  the  tinkle  of  that  odious,  but  useful,  chairman's  ball,  he  had 
better  take  time  to  say  "  government,"  "  accurate,"  and  "  lusts," 
rather  than  "  govmt  '*  **  acret,"  and  "  luss  "  ;  and  he  may  even  find 
time  to  use  the  pause,  that  "  brilliant  flash  of  silence,"  which  ministers 
refreshment  to  the  ear,  and  is  a  foil  to  the  important  word  or  sentence 
that  follows,  as  attractive  and  impressive  as  the  whole  bar  rest 
bdfore  the  final ''  Amen  "  in  Handel's  mighty  chorus. 

Presence  of  mind  must  be  cultivated  by  the  public  speaker.  The 
most  anxious  preparation  will  not  always  be  an  effectual  prophylac- 
tic against  upsetting  confusion  of  mind  when  the  moment  for  action 
arrives.  A  parson,  under  whose  roof  a  bishop  deigned  to  lodge  on 
the  night  preceding  a  confirmation,  carefully  schooled  his  errand  boy 
in  the  office  of  taking  up  hot  water  to  his  lordship  in  the  morning, 
and  receiving  his  lordship's  instructions.  He  was  to  knock  at  the 
door,  and  when  the  bishop  said  ''  Who's  there  1 "  he  was  to  answer, 
"It  is  the  boy,  my  lord."  But  when  the  crisis  actually  arrived,  the 
florried  lad  answered,  "  It  is  the  lord,  my  boy."  There  is  hardly 
sny  effectual  antidote  to  nervousness,  save  continual  practice ;  but  for 
the  comfort  of  the  nervous,  we  aver  that  those  who  suffer  most  from 
this  embarrassment  in  the  early  part  o£  their  career,  are  often  the 
most  effective  speakers  at  a  later  period.  The  thoroughbred  horse 
trembles  violently  before  he  starts,  but  once  off,  the  energy  that  made 
him  quiver  when  he  stood,  furnishes  the  momentum  of  his  full  career. 

On  the  question  of  whether  speaking  should  be  extempore  or 
memoiiter,  and  whether  aided  by  notes,  copious  or  slender,  no  rule 
can  be  laid  down.  But  in  our  judgment  that  man  is  safest  from  the 
danger  of  embarrassment,  and  best  able  to  adjust  his  speech  to  his 
audience,  and  to  weave  into  its  tissue  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
of  delivery,  and  thus  to  establish  that  magnetic  connection  between 
speaker  and  hearer  which  is  the  life  of  a  speech,  who  prepares  his 
Hoe  of  thought,  his  salient  points,  h|s  principal  facts  and  illustrations, 
Worehand,  but  trusts  the  actual  framing  of  his  sentences  to  the 
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impulse  of  tiie  hour.  The  natural  history  of  a  speedi  lesembles  ihe- 
growth  of  a  chicken  in  the  eg^.  There  is  first  the  laying  down  of  the 
spinal  rertebreo  of  facts ;  then  the  head  is  produced,  in  the  shape  oC 
the  exercise  of  intell^t  upon  the  facts ;  lastly  the  heart  appears^  the 
emotion  kindled  by  the  friction  of  the  mind  upon  the  &cts.  The 
pretty  feathers  of  language  may  appear  when  the  egg  is  broken  and 
the  speech  marches  forth  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  The  oft^uoted 
negro,  who  analysed  his  mode  of  composing  a  sermon,  did  not  troable 
himself  about  the  garb  of  his  thoughts  any  more  than  of  his  peiaoii, 
but  as  far  as  he  unveiled  his  modus  opercmdi  we  agree  with  him-— 
''First  I  'splains;  next  I  'spounds;  lastly  I  puts  in  de  roaae- 
ments.'' 

The  space  at  our  command  forbids  the  introduction  of  other  topics 
of  interest  to  the  public  speaker.  We  dose  with  an  expression  of  our 
deep  conviction  that  the  actual  e£Eect  of  a  speech  is  largely  dependeat 
on  the  chai^tor  of  the  speaker,  and  also  on  the  estimato  of'  his 
character  formed  by  his  audience.  If  his  inmost  spirit  be  ruled  by 
noble  motives,  by  desire  for  the  advent  of  God's  kingdom,  by  sdf- 
forgetful  love  for  his  fellow-men,  by  the  worship  of  truth  and  justice 
and  mercy,  or  rather  of  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  these ;  if  he 
can  with  no  feigned  repudiation  put  aside  the  desire  for  fame  and  for 
popular  applause,  and  if  he  truly  values  the  **  honour  that  cometh 
from  God,  rather  than  the  honour  that  cometh  from  men,**  then  "the 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  '^  will  shine  through  his  speech, 
and  men  will  be  reverently  attentive,  whilst  on  political  or  social,  as 
well  as  on  religious  topics,  there  falls  a  gleam  of  that  gloiy  which 
those  alone  can  reflect  who  have  their  spirits  burnished  to  catch  its- 
rays  from  heaven.  Edwabd  Butleb. 

Leeds, 

%^t  Jnsm|ftton  0ti  tj^je  Cross* 

It  is  quite  possible  to  make  too  much  of  the  material  cross.  We 
think  the  Bomanists  do  this.  Without  presuming  to  judge  motivei^ 
tiie  fact  is  apparent  that  the  cross  or  crucifix,  with  or  without  the 
suspended  figure,  is  everywhere  exposed  to  view.  On,  and  in,  their 
churches,  by  the  roadside,  on  their  tombs,  schools,  monasteries  and 
convents,  the  S3rmbol  is  constantly  obtruded,  while  bitfs  of  the  true 
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cross  are  preserved  as  relics,  and  prompt  either  ridicule  or  super- 
stiiiony  according  to  the  spectator's  standpoint.  All  this  is  sensuous, 
degrading,  idolatrous.  "  If  we  must  have  idols/'  said  a  Malagasy 
oonrert  to  one  of  our  Missionaries,  and  pointing  to  a  wayside* 
cracifiz,  ^'  we  prefer  our  old  ones  to  these." 

And  yet  everything  relating  to  the  true  cross  is  intensely  interest- 
ing. Its  locality,  material,  construction,  form,  who  but  must  feel  in 
each  of  these  and  similar  particulars  a  vivid  and  absorbing  interest^ 
not  that  of  the  antiquarian  alone,  but  equally  that  of  the  Christian  1 
Who  made  the  cross  1  what  was  the  man's  subsequent  history  1 
what  became  of  the  cross  1  was  any  of  it  preserved  at  the  time  I 
These  are  questions  impossible  to  answer,  but  which  naturally  occur. 

As  one  feature  of  its  natural  history,  the  inscription  which  it  bore- 
is  worthy  of  attention.  Before  malefactors,  as  ia  well  known,  the- 
Bomans  usually  carried  a  written  notice  of  the  crime  for  which  they 
were  about  to  suffer.  This — called  by  the  evangelist  John  '^  a  title  " 
— was,  whether  previously  exhibited  or  not,  suspended  over  the  head 
of  the  Divine  Sufferer.  "  Pilate  wrote  a  title  and  put  it  on  the 
cross.''  We  can  hardly  doubt  he  did  this,  partiy,  at  least,  in  mockery. 
The  relations  of  the  Jews  to  himself  had  become  considerably 
strained.  Though  he  had  yielded  to  their  wicked  desire,  he  had 
done  so  under  protest^  washing  his  hands  of  their  deed,  consenting 
from  policy,  not  conviction,  and  not  sorry  to  show  his  annoyance 
and  diiE^gust.  Hence  the  form  of  the  inscription,  which  he  apparently 
dictated,  and  would  not  alter.  "  What,"  said  he,  "  I  have  written  I 
have  written." 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  substantial  agreement  with  circum- 
stantial variety,  that  each  of  the  four  evangelists  transcribes  the 
inscription  differently.  The  idea,  the  spirit,  each  caught  j  of  the 
exact  words  each  was  comparatively  careless  j  nor  whether  it  were, 
«  The  King  of  the  Jews,"  "  Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews,"  "  This  is 
Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews,"  or  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King 
of  the  Jews,"  is  it  possible  now  to  determine,  or  of  importance  to 
enquire. 

Diverse  in  its  setting,  one  great  central  word  stands  out  pro- 
minently in  each — ^viz.,  '*  Kino,"  "  written  in  Hebrew,  and  Greeks 
sod  Latin."  The  one  inscription  in  three  languages — ^probably  on 
one  tablet^  possibly  on  three — shows  this  royal  word,  like  a  Koh-i-nor, 
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^resplendently  in  each  tongue,  and  the  *^  Mdek^  ^^Bagileus"  or  "iJcas,** 
none  could  fail  to  observe.     It  suggests  to  us  such  thoughts  as  these. 

The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  founded  on  His  cross.  When  to  the  up- 
right beam  Pilate  affixed  the  inscription,  the  word  "  King "  meant 
•simply  an  idle  claim,  a  pretence,  a  folly;  and  had  the  workman 
pierced  the  central  word  with  his  nail,  as  possibly  he  did,  it  would 
have  but  appropriately  symbolized,  so  far  as  he  intended,  disaster 
-and  contemptible  failure.  Yet,  though  he  meant  not  so,  the  word 
to  us  means  a  King,  by  virtue  of,  in  consequence  of,  Hia  cross. 
Jesus  is  King  necessarily,  essentially,  as  Divine ;  His  kingdom  thus 
ruling  over  all  ages,  creatures,  departments  of  existence — a  kingdom 
supreme,  immutable,  endless — that  of  '^  the  King  immortal,  eternal, 
invisible,  the  only  wise  God."  He  also  possesses  a  kingdom  as  *'  the 
everlasting  Son  of  the  Father,''  and  as  having  espoused  man's  cause, 
and  undertaken  the  great  work  of  his  salvation.  A  kingdom  this, 
co-existent  with  the  former,  including  creation  in  its  fullest  extent ; 
Providence  in  its  widest  sweep,  but  conducted  on  special  principles, 
for  special  ends,  through  special  means,  and  being  Mediatorial  in  all 
its  arrangements  and  plans.  To  this  delegated  authority  He  Himself 
refers :  ^'  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth,"  ''  I 
appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom  as  My  Father  also  hath  appointed  unto 
Ma"  The  apostles  echoed  their  Master's  declarations.  *'  He  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  wherefore  God  also 
hath  highly  exalted  Him."  '^  When  He  had  by  Himself  purged  our 
sins,  He  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high."  It  was 
*to  this  kingdom  prophecy  had  pointed — "  Yet  have  I  set  My  king 
upon  My  holy  hill  of  Zion,"  while  its  possession  was  the  "joy  "  set 
«be£Qre  the  Saviour^  who  sought  its  glory  that  He  might  glorify  His 
Father  and  direct  all  things  for  the  .  benefit  of  His  Church  and  the 
world.  \^  Made  sin  for  us,"  He  was  appointed  to  reign  over  ua  for  the 
development  of  His  mighty  purposes  of  mercy,  wisdom,  and  love. 
As  the  word  "  King  "  was  suspended  on  the  cross  literally,  so  the 
.grand  reality  which  the  word  expressed  rests  on  the  cross  spiritually, 
and  had  there  been  no  cross  there  had  been  no  crown. 

The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  censed  hj  the  cross.  Placed  between 
the  two  other  crosses,  the  kingly  word  of  the  inscription  glanced  as 
it  were  on  both  nature  and  grace.  On  one  side  nature^  the  natural 
cnan^  the  victim  of  Satan,  the  slave  of  sin,  dying  with  blasphemy 
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on  his  lips ;  on  tho  other  grace,  the  firstfniits  of  vedemption,  the 
product  of  spiritual  power,  a  sinner,  penitent^  believing,  saved.  A 
beautifully  suggestive  fact !  Christ  as  Eling  rules  over  alL  In 
spite  of  sin,  we  see  law,  order,  government,  prevailing  everywhere, 
keeping  all  in  beautiful  harmony.  It  is  the  harmony  of  the  cross, 
wrought  by  the  Saviour,  produced,  sustained  by  Him.  "  All  sheep 
and  oxen,  the  beasts  of  tho  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  fish  of  the 
sea,"  mountains  and  all  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars,  sun  and 
moon  and  stars  of  light,  arc  all  subject  to  Him ;  and  beautiful  as  they 
all  are  to  the  naturalist^  the  philosopher,  tho  scientist,  how  much 
more  so  to  the  Christian,  who  sees  on  all  the  shadow  of  the  cross ! 
Calvary  is  the  central  force  of  the  universe,  material  and  moral  too. 

There  is  also  an  ''  imperium  in  imperio."  Nature  is  for  spirit,  the 
body  for  the  soul,  the  outward  and  visible  kingdom  for  that  which  is 
inward  and  spiritual  ''The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  In 
this  Christ  rules.  Admission  to  it  is  the  work  of  His  Spirit.  Growth 
in  it  is  from  His  grace.  His  word  is  its  law,  His  life  its  strength, 
His  honour  its  aim.  His  heaven  its  home.  His  great  spiritual 
kingdom,  not  apprehended  by  men,  because  ''  not  with  observation," 
but  real  and  daily  growing,  is  permeated  through  and  through  by 
Christ.  For  it  He  lives  and  rules,  and  makes  all  things  work  together 
for  its  good,  nor  will  He  stay  His  hand,  or  cease  to  sway  His  sceptre, 
till  the  spiritual  temple  is  complete,  and  the  top  stone  is  brought 
with  shoutings,  **  Grace,  grace  unto  it."  At  the  centre  of  the  world's 
history,  of  the  Church's  progress,  of  creation's  development,  stands 
**  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  kingdom  of  ChrUt  is  glcrums,  spite  of  the  cross.  The  ignominy 
of  cruci6xion  is  proverbial.  It  sometimes  receives  fresh  illustration 
from  passing  events.  A  Malay  recently  outraged  and  murdered  a 
European  lady,  and  was  afterwards  himself  killed  by  the  eiptged 
husband.  So  great  was  the  indignation  of  the  populace  against  their 
countryman,  whose  devoted  friend  the  lady  had  been,  that  on  returning 
from  her  burial,  they  crucified  the  corpse  of  the  murderer,  and  with 
every  kind  of  weapon  pierced  his  body,  though  "  dead  already,"  as 
^ressive  of  their  scorn  and  contempt.  Was  it  with  any  such 
feeling  <*  the  soldier  with  a  spear  pierced  "  the  sacred  body  of  the 
Saviour  ?  At  least  *^  He  endured  the  shame  "  of  crucifixion,  and  yet 
^&8  glorious  as  a  King,  and  in  the  kingdom  He  was  obtaining. 
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How  glorious  this  kingdom  in  its  exterU !  '*  Head  of  the  body, 
the  chnrch ;  "  '*  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church ; "  His  mediatorii^ 
and  spiritual  kingdom  distances  all  earthly  limit,  and  is  literally  uni- 
versal ;  glorious  too  in  its  dttration.  Where  are  the  kings  and  kingdoms 
not  only  of  Arpad,  Hena,  and  Iva,  but  of  the  proud  Potentate  asking 
this  question  1  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  the  head  of 
gold,  the  breast  of  silver,  the  thighs  of  brass,  the  legs  and  feet  of 
iron  and  clay,  what  has  become  of  them  all  1  The  stone  cut  out  of 
the  mountain,  without  hands,  has  smitten  the  great  image  in  all  its 
members,  broken  it  to  pieces,  itself  becoming  a  great  mountain  filling 
the  whole  earth.  Is  it  likewise  destined  to  destruction!  ^*  It  shall 
never  be  destroyed;''  it  shall  "not  be  left  to  other  people,  but 
shall  stand  for  ever,"  for  "  of  the  increase  of  His  government  and 
peace  there  shall  be  no  end." 

If  one  ?  What  then  |means  the  Apostle,  "  Then  cometh  the  end, 
when  He  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  "  ?  Doubtless  this,  that 
at  "  the  end  of  all  things,"  the  present  form  and  mode  of  administra- 
tion of  this  kingdom  will  cease  as  to  its  terrestrial  aspects,  the  earth 
itself  being  dissolved  and  passing  away,  or  its  present  arrangements 
terminating.  But  as  to  the  kingdom  itself,  in  its  central  principles 
and  bearings  and  manifestations,  it  will  but  develop  as  the  ages  pass 
on,  "  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  Throne  "  ever  presenting  to  glori- 
fied intelligences,  in  ^'  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth,"  the  combined 
ideas  of  sacrifice  and  government ;  the  once  crucified,  but  now  glorified 
Saviour  being  throughout  eternity  the  medium  of  divine  communi- 
cation, the  **  Image  of  the  invisible  God."  Without  presuming  to 
dogmatize  on  these  things,  such  knowledge  being  too  wonderful  for 
us,  the  desire  may  well  be  deepened  that  the  royal  word  of  Calvaiy's 
inscription  may  be  more  and  more  read  and  pondered  by  JewB^ 
Greeks,  and  Komans,  and  that  religion,  science,  government^  may 
increasingly  acknowledge,  in  everything,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth"  as 
"  Lord  and  Kikg."  Josiah  Yinet. 


He  who  climbs  above  the  cares  of  the  world  and  turns  his  face  to 
his  God,  has  found  the  sunny  side  of  life.  The  world's  side  of  the  lull 
is  chill  and  freezing  to  a  spiritual  mind,  but  the  Lord's  presence  gives 
a  warmth  of  joy  which  turns  winter  into  summer. — Sjntrffean, 
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^Igt  J^Iofatrs  Jijf  ear  an  tj^e  ®art^. 

The  Scriptures  are  not  rich  in  references  to  flowers.  Its  writers 
liaye  not  much  to  say  concerning  them.  When  they  do  speak  of 
them,  they  dwell  not  so  much  upon  their  beauty  as  upon  their  brief 
and  transitory  life.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  passages  in  which  the  grace 
and  loveliness  of  flowers  are  set  forth.  This  is  somewhat  surprising. 
Why  is  it  1  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  flowers  from 
the  lands  of  the  Bible.  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  charming  book,  ''  Sinai 
and  Palestine,"  tdls  us  ''  that  the  hills  and  valleys  glow  with  a  profu- 
sion of  wild  flowers ;  with  daisies,  the  white  flower  called  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  and  especially  with  a  blaze  of  scarlet  flowers  of  all  kinds, 
chiefly  anemones,  wild  tulips,  and  poppies.  Of  all  the  ordinary  as- 
pects of  the  country  this  brilliant  scarlet  colour  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
peculiar,  and  to  travellers  flrst  entering  the  Holy  Land  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  has  suggested  the  touching  and  signiflcant  name  of  'the 
^viour's  Blood-drops.' "  In  another  place  Dean  Stanley  says,  '*  It  is 
the  contrast  between  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  flowers  and  the  sober 
hue  of  the  rest  of  the  landscape  that  gives  force  to  the  words  :  '  Con- 
sider the  lilies  of  the  fleld,  how  they  grow.  Even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'  " 

The  comparative  silence  of  Scripture  concerning  flowers  cannot, 
therefore^  be  accounted  for  by  the  absence  or  even  the  rarity  of  flowers 
in  Palestine. 

It  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  two  considerations :  1.  That 
the  flotoera  have  hit  a  very  alwrt  life.  They  were  probably  confined  to 
one  season  of  the  year.  They  glorified  the  spring-tide,  but  when  the 
hot  summer  sun  arose  they  soon  faded  away.  They  were  not,  there- 
fore, ever  before  the  eye  as  are  the  flowers  in  more  Western  lands. 
They  had  but  a  brief  day  and  then  ceased  to  be.* 

2.  It  woiUd  seem  that  the  admiration  of  the  Jew  went  out  to  trees 
rather  ihcm  flowers.  The  Scripture  references  to  trees  are  very 
numerous.  They  form  some  of  its  most  favourite  illustrations.  For 
one  reference  to  flowers  there  could  probably  be  found  twenty  or 


*  The  glowing  woxds  of  Stanley  and  other  trayellers  concemtog  the  floirers 
of  Palestine  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  U  in  the  early  spring 
months  that  they  have  generally  Tisited  the  Holy  Land. 
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more  to  trees.  The  palm,  the  cedar,  the  olive  are  constantlj  referred 
to,  to  say  nothing  of  smaller  and  less  beautifal  trees.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  They  belonged  to  all  seasons.  They  strack  their 
roots  so  deep  as  to  defy  the  parching  rays  of  the  sammer  sun.  Be- 
neath their  shade  could  be  found  at  all  times  a  cool  retreat. 

But  amid  this  comparative  silence  concerning  the  flowers^  Christ, 
who,  though  He  never  travelled  beyond  the  borders  of  His  own  laod^ 
was  yet  more  than  a  Jew,  and  anticipated  every  true  and  deep 
feeling  of  men  in  every  land,  lifted  up  His  voice  and  bade  as  ''  Con- 
sider the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin :  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

Whether  the  Jew  noticed  the  flowers  or  not,  whether  he  cared  for 
them  or  not,  they  do  "  appear  upon  the  earth."  Of  that  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  Men  may  wrangle  as  to  their  origin,  their  develop- 
ment, their  distribution,  but  their  existence  they  cannot  dispate. 
The  flowers  do  appear  on  the  earth,  giving  pleasure  to  all— delighting 
the  tiny  child  as  it  gathers  the  daisies  or  buttercups  in  the  meadow 
grass,  refreshing  and  calming  busy  anxious  men  as  they  turn  from 
the  stern  duties  of  life  to  train  or  nourish  their  favourite  plants, 
bringing  oven  to  the  aged  sweet  memories  of  the  days  that  are  no 
more.  At  this  season,  ilowers  meet  us  at  every  turn.  What 
thoughts  should  they  awaken  in  our  minds,  what  feelings  should  they 
Idndle  in  our  hearts  1  Can  we  make  them  sacramental — suggestive 
of  holy  thought?  May  they  not  only  please  the  eye,  but  cause 
their  silent,  upturned  faces  to  quicken  loving  feeling  within  oar 
hearts  1  May  they  not  bear  their  gentle  testimony  to  Him  who,  all 
unseen,  thus  ministers  to  His  children  upon  the  earth  ?  Let  ns  listen 
to  their  witness. 

I.  It  must  be  evident  to  us  that  the  flowers  are  not  necessary  to  our 
life.  Life  could  go  on  without  them.  We  could  not  do  without  air  or 
li-nrht  or  water  or  food,  but  we  could  do  without  flowers.  It  requires 
no  gi'eat  effort  to  imagine  a  flowerless  world  which  should  yet  be  quite 
habitable.  God  might  have  arranged  a  world  which  should  just  sns- 
tun  our  life,  a  world  which  should  have  been  framed  limply  to 
minister  to  our  necessities.  Even  then  our  thanks  would  have  been 
due  to  EEiuL  But  there  would  surely  have  been  a  dim  feeling  in  oar 
hearts  that  He  was  bound  to  make  such  provision  for  creatures  ovring 
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their  existence  to  His  power.     There  would  not  have  been  the  same 
roomfor  gratitude.  Parents  who  just  meet  the  bodily  necessities  of  their 
children  can  scarcely  claim  (thej  assuredly  will  not  get)  much  thank- 
fahess  from  those  children.     Still  such  a  course  is  open  to  them.     It 
was  surely  open  to  the  Great  Father.     He  has  certainly  not  taken  it. 
He  could  not  find  it  in  His  heart  to  do  so.     No  clearer  proof  of  that 
can  be  found  than  in  the  appearing  of  the  flowers  on  the  earth.     They 
are  perhaps  the  least  necessary  of  His  works.    I  know  full  well  that 
the  whole  economy  of  God  is  one  of  beauty,  but  in  nearly  every  other 
case  the  beauty  is  connected  with  some  great  necessity.    No  words^ 
can  express  the  loveliness  of  the  forms  and  colours  of  the  clouds. 
Neither  Ruskin's  wonderful  pen  nor  Turner's  marvellous  pencil,  can 
adequately  set  them  forth :  they  certainly  would  not  give  to  one  who- 
had  never  looked  upon  the  heavens  any  idea  of  cloud  beauty.     But 
then,  even  the  clouds  are  necessary  to  the  world's  life.     The  Divine 
tenderness  is  n^anifested  here  in  giving  loveliness  of  form  to  them, 
necessary  as  they  are.     But  surely  the  whole  floral  order  might  dis- 
appear, and  although  some  forms  of  insect  life  might  sufier,  and  even 
Ijerish  utterly,  man  could  live  on  as  before.     But  the  flowers  do 
appear  upon  the  earth.     Why  do  they  ?    An  answer  may  surely  be 
found  in  that  home  realm,  in  which  our  Lord  found  so  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  kingdom  of  God.     I  provide  my  children  with  food,  with 
clothing,  with  home,  with  education.     They  take  all  these  as  a  matter 
of  course.     They  do  not  come  to  me  and  say,  '*  I  am  so  thankful  for 
all  these."    Their  eyes  do  not  beam  with  gladness,  and  their  voices 
rmg  out  with  joy,  because  of  all  those  things.     But  I  come  back  from 
a  journey  and  take  out  of  my  pocket  a  book,  or  toy,  or  game,  for 
each  of  them,  and  their  faces  are  literally  transfigured  with  their 
gladness.     These  have  not  cost  me  as  much  as  food,  or  education,  for 
H  aiugle  day,  but  yet  the  deep  springs  of  joy  in  their  young  hearts- 
have  been  touched,  because  these  are  things  over  and  above  the  mere 
necessities  of  life.     Such  also  are  the  flowers.  They  belong  to  a  realm- 
iar  higher  than  mere  necessity.     They  are  revelations  of  our  Father's 
tender  thought,  tokens  of  His  loving  remembrance.     If  we  could  see 
them  as  they  should  be  seen,  they  would  often  bring  "  thoughts  too- 
deep  for  teais." 

11.  I  have  already  said  that  it  is  God's  method  to  give  things  that 
sre  needful  in  beautiful  forms.     The  whole  order  of  nature  is  one  of 
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beautj.     Man  sometimes  succeeds  in  making  that  which  is  beautifal, 
but  scarcely  ever  is  the  process  by  which  he  xeaches  it  also  beaatitiil. 
Take  even  the  most  needful  things  the  com  which  forms  the  very 
staff  of  life,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  blade  and  the  ear 
as  well  as  the  full  com  in  the  ear  have  each  a  beauty  of  their  ovn. 
The  Divine  Hand  touches  everything  into  beauty ;    and  the  flowers 
have  this  pre-eminence  in  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  sent  on  a 
pure  mission  of  beauty.     The  flower  cannot  be  found  that  has  not  a 
beauty  of  its  own.    Even  those  that  sometimes  with  a  touch  of  disdam 
we  call  wildflowers,  possess — ^though  we  havenot  eyes  to  see  it — a  glory 
of  their  own.     Now,  ought  not  this  to  suggest  some  worthy  thoughts 
of  God  to  us  ?    Are  not  the  flowers  a  revelation  of  God's  thought^  as 
well  as  of  ISIr  feeling  to  men?     You  look  at  a  noble  picture,  and  as 
the  vision  of  beauty  glows  before  you,  your  eye  wanders  to  the  comer 
of  the  canvas  in  which  the  painter's  name  or  monogram  with  the 
-date  of  the  work  appears ;  and  if  you  think  for  a  moment,  you  wiU 
know  that  all  you  now  see  on  the  canvas  was  first  of  all '  in  the 
imagination  of  the  artist.     At  the  very  season  indicated  he  saw  it 
all  in  his  mind's  eye.     He  was  possessed  by  the  vision  of  beauty 
which  his  canvas  now  reveals.     In  his  case,  however,  all  that  was  in 
his  imagination  was  drawn  from,  or  suggested,  or  inspired,  by  some- 
thing actually  seen  in  nature,  or  history,  or  life.     You  look  at  the 
flowers,  God's  perfect  pictures,  and  if  you  will  only  think  for  a  moment 
you  will  realise  that  they  were  first  of  all  thoughts  of  the  Divine 
Mind.    They  were  in  God's  thoughts  before  they  appeared  in  God's 
world.     We  are  told  by  St.  John  that  ''  the  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,"  the  thought  of  Grod  was  incarnate  in  Him  who 
was  the  Son  of  Man.     If  we  may  dare  to  say  so,  Clod's  thought  is 
also  incarnate  in  the  flowers.     I  have  referred  to  the  artist's  picture 
as  illustrating  the  fact  that  the  thought  of  beauty  precedes  its  delinea- 
tion upon  canvas,  and  so  that  the  thought  of  the  flowers  preceded 
their  growth  upon  the  earth.     But  pray  remember  this,  that  God's 
thought  of  the  flowers  was  all  His  own,  not  borrowed  from  without 
but  utterly  original,  welling  up  from  the  abysmal  depths  of  the 
Divine  Mind.     We  speak  of  originality  among  men.     The  phrase  is 
an   utterly  misleading  one.     The  nearest  approach  to  originality 
possible  to  men  is  to  discover  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  God  in 
whom  all  things  consist.     The  flowers  are  the  offspring  of  the  Divino 
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Mind.  Thej  are  all  connected  with  the  Eternal  One.  What  a  vision 
of  beauty  would  pass  before  our  eyes  if  the  flowers  of  every  land  were 
to  be  set  before  us  !  If,  at  one  glance,  we  could  look  upon  all  the 
gorgeoasness  of  tropical  flowers  with  their  gigantic  foliage,  together 
with  all  the  more  subdued,  but  not  less  lovely,  blossoms  of  our  less 
snnny  clime ;  if  we  could  take  in  all  the  marvellous  variety  of  colour, 
form,  fragrance,  we  should  get  some  dim  and  far-off  conception  of  the 
beauty  hidden  in  the  Eternal  Mind  and  thus  partly  revealed  to  us  the 
children  of  men,  and  it  may  be  with  a  new  depth  of  meaning  we 
should  lift  our  hearts  in  the  well-remembered  words : — 

"  Then,  glorioiui  God,  how  beantifiil 
The  sight  of  Thee  must  be  I " 

III.  There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  flowers  not  unworthy  of 
our  notice.  This  has  to  do  with  GofTn  method  in  their  production.  It 
may  be  said,  and  rightly,  that  the  flowers  are  connected  not  only  with 
God  but  with  men,  that  man  has  had  much  to  do  with  their  nurture 
and  development.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  that  man  has  taken 
God's  work  and  led  it  on  to  a  still  higher  beauty.  The  lovely  flowers 
which  fill  our  gardens  and  grace  our  homes  owe  much  of  their  beauty 
to  human  skill  and  labour.  This  is  true.  But  does  this,  in  even  the 
smallest  way  detract  fi*om  God*s  work  or  make  the  flowers  less  sug- 
gestive of  His  beauty  or  tenderness.  Far  otherwise  is  it,  and  that  for 
two  I'easons. 

(a)  AU  tliat  man  lias  done  in  relation  to  Hie  flowers^  God  made 

pomble.     The  development  may  be  of  man,  but  the  possibility  thereof 

is  from  God ;  e.g,,  men  have  taken  the  wild  rose  of  our  hedgerows,  and 

by  care  and  skill  and  patience  produced  all  the  lovely  forms  of  the 

rose  which  now  delight  our  eyes.     But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 

that  God  must  have  given  the  original  rose  a  nature  which  cotdd  be 

developed.     It  might  have  had  a  fixed  nature— colour,  form,  scent 

unalterable.    But  which  is  the  greater  gift,  one  that  is  absolutely 

fixed  in  its  nature,  or  one  which  may  grow  to  nobler  grace  and 

greater  beauty  ?    None  will  be  at  any  loss  for  the  answer  to  such  a 

question.    The  danger  just  now  is  that  we  should  make  too  moc^ 

of  man's  part  in  development^  and  overlook  God's  part  in  the  original 

constitution  of  things.     We  hear  too  much  of  the  kingdom  of  man> 

and  too  little  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  regkn.    If  I  am  not 

much  mistaken,  we  greatly  exaggerate  man's  part  even  in  the  work 

X 
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of  development.  Men  devel<^  the  flowers.  Thej  credit  themsehcB 
with  the  work.  They  call  them  bjr  their  own  names,  as  though  they 
were  actually  creators  of  the  flowers.  What  have  they  done  f  They 
have  simply  called  out  what  lay  hidden  in  the  flower.  If  yon  demur 
to  this,  I  venture  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  Did  they  Erst  conceive, 
and  then  paint  the  new  colour  ?  Did  they  first  imagine^  and  then  in 
some  secret  laboratory  distil  the  new  perfume?  Did  they  first  see  io 
their  mind's  eye,  and  then  with  cai'eful  hand  form  the  new  sha|)e  of 
flower  or  leaf?  Did  they  even  foresee  what  would  be  the  result  of 
their  elTorts  ?  To  ask  such  questions  is  to  answer  them.  No,  they 
have  not  been  the  builders  of  a  new  floral  fabric,  they  have  only  been 
as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  the  great  workshop  of 
nature.  They  have  planted  Crod's  seed.  They  have  married  various 
forms  to  one  another.  Qod  has  given  the  increase  and  brought  forth 
out  of  His  storehouse  things  both  new  and  old.  Honour  to  whom 
honour  is  dua  Honour  to  men  for  their  patienoOy  their  watchful- 
ness,  their  care.  Honour  to  God  who  has  used  these  for  giving  to 
His  children  new  forms  of  beauty  and  grace. 

(5)  God  has  allowed  men  to  make  the  possible  into  the  actual.  There 
is  scarcely  an  aspect  of  the  flowers  which  is  not  suggestive  of  the 
divine  tenderness,  but  not  the  least  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
thatHea^fot&^men  to  have  part  in  His  work.  The  artist  or  the  scalptor 
would  not  allow  us  to  enter  his  studio  and  fill  in  even  the  background 
of  a  picture,  or  hew  even  into  roughest  form  the  marble  for  the 
statue  that  is  to  ba     He  would  be  afraid  that  his  work  would  be 
spoilt.     God's  method  is  of  another  order.     He  delights  in  human 
co-operation.     He  leaves  His  work  for  us  to  finish.     He  gives  full 
scope  for  our  labour.     We  may  be  "  co-workers  together  with  God." 
He  will  not  do  all  the  work  Himself.     His  purpose  is  fulfilled  only  in 
the  union  of  the  Divine  with  the  human.     The  flowers  which  now 
appear  on  the  earth  are  the  witness  to  such  a  union.     They  are  both 
of  God  and  man.    Surely  that  is  God's  method  for  every  department 
of  His  kingdom.     It  may  be  that  some  day  we  shall  know  that  God 
has  but  one  method  for  all  i*ealms,  and  possibly  for  all  worlds.    It 
may  be  that  if  we  could  really  understand  His  method  with  the 
flowers,  we  should  find  it  apply  even  to  the  holiest  things  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.     The  poet  laureate,  in  ono  of  his  least  musical^ 
but  perhaps  most  suggestive  little  poems,  sets  forth  this  idea— 
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"  Flower  in  the  craozded  waD, 
I  pluck  jou  out  of  the  cmmiM ; — 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all  ia  my  hand, 
Little  flower— but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is," 

If  we  could  see  how,  deep  in  the  method  of  nature,  there  is  place  for 
the  human  to  work  with  the  Divine,  we  should  faintly  see  how  in  the 
behest  realm  we  might  produce  beauty  more  lasting — aye,  and  more 
lustrous,  than  that  of  the  flower,  even  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Whilst 
God  gives  the  increase,  Paul  plants  and  Apollos  waters ;  so  from  every 
flower  in  our  gai*dens,  fashioned  hj  the  Divine  Hand,  but  tended  by 
man,  there  would  come  the  exhortation,  '<  Work  out  your  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you,  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.''  W.  G.  Horder. 


Sister  Catl^mue's  Storj. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

CATBEBIKE    EATS   OF    THE  TBEE   OF    THE   KNOWLEDGE   OF    GOOD   AND 

EVIL. 

The  next  Sunday  evening  Martin  wished  to  hear  a  certain  popular 
preacher,  whose  church  lay  within  walking  distance.  I  was  to 
aooompany  him.  It  was  a  clear,  bright  night,  with  a  touch  of  frost 
in  the  air.  We  walked  quietly,  and  did  not  talk.  Presently,  we  had 
occasion  to  pass  through  some  bye-streets  which  were  to  lead  us  into 
a  great  thoroughfare.  Here,  we  soon  perceived  that  some  excitement 
▼as  in  the  air.  Men  and  women  hurried  past  us,  evidently  bent  on 
readung  a  common  goal.  Presently,  in  the  distance,  we  heard  aii 
uproar  of  voices,  and  turning  a  comer  sharply  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  crowd.  Here  a  strange  scene  presented  itself. 
Two  women,  apparently  without  male  escort,  headed  the  throng; 
^^  faced  the  people,  marching  backwards  rapidly,  beating  time  with 
umbrellas,  and  singing  loudly  a  hymn  of  martial  strain.  A  mass  of 
people  followed  them,  and  joined  in  the  singing,  orderly  enough  in  the 
main  body,  but  assailed  by  many  a  laugh  and  jest  from  the  stragglers. 
We  had  formed  part  of  these  at  firaf,  but  the  street  was  narrow,  and 
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the  crowd  filled  it  from  side  to  side.  New  comers  flocked  up  behind 
everjr  moment,  and  cut  off  chance  of  escape.  We  were  perforce 
carried  along  with  the  crowd  in  its  rapid  movements,  and  in  a  yeiy 
few  moments  were  pretty  near  the  centre. 

''Don't  be  frightened,  Catherine/'  said  Martin^  close  in  mj  ear, 
"  we'll  soon  get  out  of  it." 

''I  am  not  frightened,"  I  answered,  ''I  am  interested."  And 
yet,  if  I  were  not  frightened,  I  was  certainly  trembling,  and 
every  moment  I  thrilled  with  keener  excitement.  Where  were  they 
rushing,  this  eager  impetuous  crowd  of  men  and  women — men  ia 
their  shirt  sleeves,  with  red  scarfs  round  their  throats,  unwashed, 
unshaven ;  women,  draggled,  dirty,  careworn,  all  pressing  on,  intent 
on  those  two  strange  figures  ahead  of  us  ?  Martin  put  his  arm  roond 
me,  as  if  to  shield  me  from  contact  with  the  crowd.  I  looked  up  at  him. 
His  face  was  set  and  stem.  I  saw  that  he  had  not  caught  the  enthu- 
siasm around  him.  He  was  only  thinking  of  how  to  get  me  out  of  the 
crowd.  Of  this  there  was,  however,  now  no  chance.  He  might  have 
worked  his  way  through  easily,  but  for  me  to  do  so  would  have  been 
impossible.  And  so  on  we  marched — the  clear  voices  of  the  leaden 
ringing  above  the  din,  and  their  pale,  resolute  faces,  and  flashing  eyes 
keeping  the  multitude  in  check.  Shouts  of  laughter,  cries  of  "  It*8 
the  Hallelujah  Lasses,  let's  bully  them,"  or  ''  Come  along  and  have 
a  lark  at  the  Gospel  Hall,"  sarcastic  braves,  burlesque  hymn-singing 
greeted  them  on  all  sides ;  but  nothing  daunted  them.  Presently, 
without  slackening  their  pace,  or  stopping  the  singing,  they  wheeled 
round  abruptly,  and  disappeared  within  the  door  of  a  small  building, 
the  windows  of  which  were  lighted  up.  The  crowd  rapidly  followed 
them. 

"  Come  Martin,  come,"  I  cried,  "  I  must  go  in  too." 

He  caught  hold  of  my  hand.  ''  Oh  no,  Catherine,  don*t,  don't," 
he  implored.     ''  It  is  not  fit  for  you." 

*'  If  you  won't  come,  I  will  go  by  myself,"  I  cried  hotly,  and  preosed 
in.  Martin  followed  close  behind  me.  I  felt  he  was  angry,  but  I  did 
not  care.  The  place  was  nearly  full  when  we  entered,  but  I  poshed 
my  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  hall  where  the  women  were  staading* 
At  first  I  could  not  understand  what  was  going  on.  One  of  Aft 
leaders  was  standing  on  a  form,  and  pointing  to  some  one  half-way  down 
the  hall.     There  was  a  dead  ailenoe.    The  woman  was  small  and  plttflt 
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Imt  there  was  no  mistaking  the  utter  command  that  was  expressed  by 
every  line  of  her  face  and  figure.  After  a  moment  or  two,  she 
isidy  '^  Now  then,  you've  got  to  come  out,  and  you  know  it.  I'm 
goiiig  to  have  a  good  meeting  to-night,  and  we  shan't  get  that  till 
you're  out  of  it." 

Her  voice  was  not  powerful,  it  was  low-pitched,  yet  it  ensured 
absolute  attention.  A  puny,  ill-made  youth  with  a  sealskin  cap, 
small  retreating  forehead,  and  red  bleared  eyes  rose  from  his  seat  and 
moved  sulkily  along  towards  the  door,  the  woman's  eyes  remaining 
fixed  upon  him.  With  breathless  intensity  I  watched  her.  Never 
had  I  seen  such  aspects  as  these  people  wore.  Instinctively  I  felt 
there  were  elements  there  which  would  make  the  place  a  hell  were 
they  not  held  down  as  with  a  vice. 

In  what  lay  the  woman's  power,  commonplace,  illiterate,  insigni- 
ficant as  she  seemed?  The  proceedings  began.  Prayers,  hymns, 
addresses  followed  each  other  with  a  prompt  rapidity,  which  allowed 
of  no  slackening  of  interest.  Accustomed  from  my  childhood  to  a 
decorous  church  service,  I  listened  and  looked,  fascinated,  half  with 
horror,  half  with  amazement  Yet  there  was  nothing  noisy, 
nothing  disorderly ;  amens  and  groans,  though  audible,  were  half 
suppressed.  The  excitement  was  of  a  kind  intense  and  restrained* 
By  my  side  was  a  woman,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  a  face  pale, 
pinched,  lacklustre,  strained  towards  the  speaker,  hanging  on  each 
word  with  tearful  sigh  and  unconsciously  pathetic  gesture.  But  the 
majority  were  men  with  villainous  faces,  marked  by  lines  of  sin  and 
degradation. 

^'  Come  up  to  the  front  here,  brothers  and  sisters,"  and  the  woman's 
vdoe  sounded  clear  and  calm,  yet  beseeching.  "  If  any  of  you  want 
to  get  rid  of  your  sins  to-night,  come  up  here,  and  let  us  pray  for 
yon." 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  silence,  broken  at  last  by  sobs,  deep 
snd  hoarse.  Close  to  me,  a  man  had  risen  slowly  to  his  feet,  a  man 
uncouth,  and  vile  to  look  upon.  Emotion  worked  in  his  face.  In  a 
choked  voice  he  spoke. 

"  I've  been  the  devil's  own,"  he  said,  "  I'm  just  out  of  gaoL  If 
there's  a  chance  for  me,  here  I  am." 

I  now  began  to  tremble  violently.  I  had  been  overwhelmed, 
carried  away,  put  beside  myself.     I  had  been  plunged  into  a  world 
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such  as  I  eoald  never  have  dreamed  of.  I  had  forgotten  theesuteooe 
of  Martin  altogether,  though  he  had  kept  hold  of  me  all  the  time. 
He  now  said  in  a  tone  of  authority,  such  as  I  could  not  have  believed 
he  would  have  used  towards  me,  *^  Come  away,  Catherine,  you  must, 
you  shall.*'  I  did  not  resist.  When  we  got  outside,  to  my  surprise 
I  found  myself  beginning  to  cry.  But  the  cold  air  sobered  me ;  it 
helped  me  to  control  myself.  Martin  would  have  called  a  cab,  bat  I 
prevented  him ;  I  wished  to  walk. 

<<  I  think  I  was  mad  to  go  in  there,"  I  cried. 

**  I  think  so  too,"  said  he  gravely. 

*'  Oh,  Martb,  I  can't  tell  what  to  thiak  of  it.  I  can't  think  at  all ; 
I  can  only  see  those  horrible  faces." 

''I'm  glad  I  don't  live  in  this  country,  that's  all,"  said  he,  '*  but  I 
scajToely  saw  them.  I  could  think  of  no  one  but  you.  Oh,  Catherine, 
you  don't  know  what  pain  you  gave  me.  How  could  you  do  it?  You, 
you,  Catherine,  to  be  in  such  a  place  as  that,  to  be  in  the  same  room 
with  those  low,  degraded  wretches,  to  be  touching  them  !  Why, 
Catherine  you  are  bom  to  be  a  queen  among  women :  I  always  think 
pf  you  as  Queen  Catherine :  not  a  breath  of  harm  should  touch  yoo." 

Usually  I  loved  homage,  but  now  I  was  stung  with  a  quick  resent- 
ment. "  Oh,  you  are  wicked,  you  are  unjust,"  I  cried.  "  Can  God 
be  unjust  like  this  ?  I  to  be  born  a  queen,  to  be  guarded  thus,  while 
men  and  women  such  as  those,  live  all  round  me  ?  Impossible  !  God 
cannot  mean  it." 

My  hot  words  met  with  no  answer.  Yet  I  could  not  think 
Martin's  silence  cold.  If  there  be  such  a  thing,  I  felt  it  to  be  a  kind 
of  passionate  silence.  Nothing  more  was  said  between  us,  and  thus 
our  walk  ended. 

My  mother  was  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  severe  illnesS|  and 
one  of  these  occurring  about  this  time,  I  was  in  my  position  of  nurse 
unavoidably  brought  into  fi-equont  contact  with  Dr.  Brough.  My 
mother's  behaviour  towards  him  continued  to  supply  me  food  for  ama»- 
ment,  and  I  could  only  sup[)ose  that. he  exercised  some  extraordinaiy 
fascination  over  her.  In  what  this  fascination  lay,  I  could  not  unde^ 
stand.  His  manner  towards  her,  grave  and  self-restrained  as  it  wis, 
was  considerate  and  gentle ;  yet  it  was  so  evident  that  the  genUenen 
was  due,  not  to  her  as  a  lady,  refined  and  cultivated,  but  as  a  snffec^ 
ing  woman,  that  I  wondered  my  mother  should  not  resent  it  Between 
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Dr.  Brongh  and  myself,  on  my  side  at  least,  there  existed  a  kind  of 
armed  neutrality.  My  dislike  to  him  vas  so  decided  that  I  conld 
not  feel  comfortable  in  his  presence.  Ho  on  his  side  did  not  show,  if 
he  felt,  any  animosity.  Apparently,  he  regarded  mo  with  absolute 
indifiereoce,  and  he  gave  me  his  orders  with  the  dry  brevity  which 
characterised  his  habitual  manner.  Ooce,  indeed,  I  caine  into  direct 
collision  with  him.  He  arrived  one  day  when  my  mother  was  sufier- 
ing  from  a  paroxysm  of  riolent  pain.  He  entered  the  room,  regarded 
mj  mother  for  a  moment,  and  then  said — 

"  Miss  Ambrose,  will  you  kindly  leave  the  room  1 '' 

The  blood  ilew  to  my  cheeks.     I  remained  by  my  mother's  side. 

"  Dr.  Brongh,'*  I  said,  "  I  am  my  mother's  nurse." 

"  And  I,"  he  replied,  "  am  her  doctor,  and  I  request  you  to  with 
draw." 

Turning  to  face  him  proudly,  I  met  his  eyes.  Then  I  felt  that  my 
will  could  no  more  make  way  against  his  than  angry  waves  against  a 
rock. 

My  mother  said,  "  Go,  Catherine,"  and  I  went. 

When  he  was  gone  my  mother  said  to  me,  with  a  wistful  tone 
in  her  voice,  *'  Catherine,  I  wish  you  were  better  friends  witli 
Dr.  Brough." 

"  Dear  mother,"  I  said,  "  what  can  that  matter,  if  he  does  you 
goodi" 

My  mother  sighed  heavily.  "  Perhaps,  my  dear,  you  may  not 
always  be  so  independent  of  even  his  goodwill ;  he  says  you  are  of 
a  highly  nervous  temperament.  It  was  out  of  pure  consideration  for 
you  that  he  sent  you  away.*' 

"  I  fail  to  see,  mother,  in  what  way  my  temperament  can  concern 
Dr.  Brough.     His  consideration  is  superfluous." 

I  felt  humiliated.  I  vowed  that  I  would  never  again  oppose  my 
will  to  his,  for  victory  in  such  contests  must,  I  knew,  remain  with 
him. 

One  day  I  waa  with  my  mother  when  Dr.  Brough  took  his  de- 
parture. The  room  was  a  largo  one,  and  I  sat  by  the  fire ;  but  I 
noticed  that  he  made  somo  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pillows, 
and  I  could  not  but  admit  that  his  hands  were  marvellously  apt  at 
all  such  delicate  work.  They  shook  hands,  and  then  to  my  utter 
amazement  I  heard  these  words,  uttered  in  the  doctor's  deep  and  re- 
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sonant  tones,  "Be  of  good  courage,  and  He  shall  strengthen  thine 
heart" 

I  pondered  long  over  this  strange  incident  Was  the  doctor  thea 
a  religious  man  ?  Did  my  mother's  attraction  to  him  lie  in  that 
element  of  their  intercourse.  Had  I  learned  it  from  any  source  bat 
mj  own  ears  I  should  have  deemed  the  thing  imiK)6sible,  so  fordgn 
did  it  appear  to  either  nature.  Next  day  I  said  to  my  mother,  "  Are 
you  aware,  mother,  that  your  grand  doctor  is  a  Dissenter  I "  The 
hand  with  which  she  was  lifting  a  glass  to  her  lips  was  suddenly 
arrested,  and  she  looked  up  in  surprise.  "  How  do  you  know  thatt  ** 
she  asked. 

"I  saw  him  coming  out  of  a  Dissenting  chapel  one  Sunday  morning," 
I  answered. 

«  Perhaps  he  was  there  out  of  curiosity,  or  perhaps — well,  he  is  a 
good  man,  Catherine."     I,  inly  wondering,  held  my  peace. 

But  soon  after  we  discovered  that  Dr.  Brough  was  not  a  Dissenter. 
He  told  my  mother  that  in  his  hard- worked  existence  he  had  no  time  to 
spare  for  the  deliberation  of  sects  and  dogmas.  When  he  was  free  to  go 
anywhere,  he  went  wherever  the  service  had  the  most  power  to 
distract  him  from  the  thoughts  and  cares  of  his  outward  life — ^&o 
matter  whether  it  were  church  or  chapel.  My  mother  was  puzzled 
and  by  no  means  pleased.  It  was  too  eccentric,  and  savoured  of 
heterodoxy.  To  mo  it  was  rather  a  now  idea  than  an  objectionable 
one,  and  I  reflected  upon  it-. 

Poor  Martin  must  have  found  the  house  dull  at  this  time,  my 
mother  being  upstairs,  and  I  constantly  in  attendance  on  her.  A 
certain  suspicion  with  regard  to  him  had  occasionally  flitted  across  my 
consciousness,  but  without  taking  any  hold  there.  A  little  talk  I 
had  with  my  mother  one  day  caused  it  to  assume  a  more  definite 
shape.     She  began  abruptly. 

"  Catherine,  I  suppose  you  know  that  you  are  handsome  f  I  did 
not  laugh  nor  blush,  for  we  were  accustomed  to  plain  speech  between 
ourselves. 

"Yes,*'  I  answered,  "I  suppose  most  people  would  consider  me 


80." 


**  And  you  know  also  that  you  are  talented  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so." 

**  And  Catherine,  I  suppose  yon  are  ambitious  ?  " 
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**  No  mother,  I  think  not ;  but  why  am  I  thus  in  the  oonfessional  ? '' 

She  did  not  answer  mj  question,  but  continued,  observing  me 
attentively. 

^  I  have  never  talked  to  you  of  marriage,  Catherine,  and  your 
experience  has  not  brought  you  into  connection  with  it,  yet  I  suppose 
there  was  never  a  woman  yet  who  had  not  formed  ideas  on  that  sub- 
ject before  she  was  your  age.     Tell  me  yourd." 

**  I  have  thought  very  little  about  it,  I  assure  you,  mother ;  and 
your  question  is  too  vague  for  me  to  answer." 

"  Well,  Catherine,  I  would  warn  you  of  one  thing.  If  ambition 
has  ever  held  a  place  in  your  dreams,  dismiss  it.  Choose  a  simple 
gentle  nature  to  mate  with  yours ;  and  let  intellect,  money,  position 
go  by  you  as  they  may.     Remember  you  will  be  alone  in  the  world." 

As  soon  as  I  could  escape  I  ran  away  to  my  own  room.  My 
mother's  words  had  wrought  on  my  secret  consciousness  like  fire  upon 
invisible  ink.  They  had  revealed  to  me  the  fact  that  ISIartin  loved 
me,  and  that  I  knew  it.  I  was  not  glad,  I  was  not  son*y,  I  was 
simply  thiiUed.  I  went  straight  to  the  glass  and  looked  at  myself. 
My  cheeks  were  glowing,  my  eyes  flashing.  I  felt  the  blood  pulsing 
quickly  through  my  veins.  With  an  amazed  questioning  I  gazed  at 
the  excited  creatare  staring  back  at  me  from  the  glass.  What  was  I 
that  this  thing  should  have  happened  to  me  ?  Of  love,  as  represented 
in  stories  and  poems,  I  knew  much  ;  and  I  had  had  my  imaginings 
like  other  girls,  but  who  has  not  realised  how  startling  is  imagination 
translated  into  fact  1  It  is  with  a  shock  that  young  creatures  biu'st 
as  I  did  then  into  the  full  consciousness  of  living.  I,  Catherine 
Ambrose,  whose  insignificant  existence  had  been  mine  for  twenty- 
one  years,  had  passed  from  my  little  humdrum  nook  of  feeling  and 
thinking  into  the  great  world's  great  life  of  passion  and  action. 
Exultant,  yet  half-afraid,  shrinking,  yet  eager,  I  stood  there  looking 
at  myself.  Suddenly  a  quick  thought  flashed  across  my  brain.  The 
flush  died  out  of  my  cheeks,  my  eyes  fell,  I  moved  slowly  away,  and 
sank  into  a  chair.  It  had  occurred  to  me,  thus  suddenly,  that  I  had 
not  for  a  moment  thought  of  Martin  in  the  matter ;  it  had  seemed  a 
wonderful  thing  to  happen  to  me,  but  of  any  practical  outcome  I  had 
not  thought,  I  did  not  wish  to  think.  Yet  it  was  evident  that  I 
should  be  obliged  to  do  so.  Martin  would,  I  feared,  speak  to 
me— would  ask  me  if  I  cared  for  him.     Did  I)    I  did  not  think  so, 
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but  I  dill  not  know.  How  could  I  tell,  seeing  that  I  knev  notbing 
of  such  things.  I  knew  onlj  that  he  was  a  good,  dear  fellow,  and  yeiy 
kind  to  me.     I  thought  I  should  not  like  to  make  him  unhappy. 

I  now  became  very  nervous  and  uncomfortable.  Martin  and  I  wen 
frequently  alone  together.  I  was  continually  expecting  that  he  would 
speak  his  mind  to  me.  I  did  not  know  what  I  should  say,  and  I 
dreaded  it.  At  last  it  came — one  evening.  He  did  not  beat  about 
the  bush,  but  said  what  he  had  to  say  quite  simply  and  directlj. 
He  came  and  stood  in  front  of  mo  where  I  sat,  and  I  thought  I  bad 
never  seen  him  look  so  handsome.  Ho  was  not  at  all  nervous.  He 
said — 

"  Catherine,  I'm  sure  you  know  I  love  you,  so  I  needn't  tell  you 
that.  And  I  can't  help  loving  you,  so  there  can  be  no  presumption 
in  it.  But  for  me  to  s|)eak  to  you  aboitt  it  does  seem  pi-esumptuons^ 
and  I  want  to  explain  it.  When  I  came  hera  fit's t  and  saw  jou 
standing  there,  in  front  of  the  red  curtains,  with  your  dark  eyes,  and 
your  hair,  you  know,  all  ni filed  on  the  top,  and  that  way  of  canying 
yourself,  I  thought  *  she  should  be  a  queen,*  and  I  scarcely  knew  what 
I  was  doing,  you  wei*e  so  grand  and  lovely.  But  I  did  not  love  you 
then,  although  you  were  kind  and  friendly  to  me.  And  when  I  found 
you  were  so  clever,  still  I  did  not  love  you.  And  then  you  sang— 
do  you  remember  ?  and  then  I  loved  yoit.  I  can't  explain  it,  because 
you  were  still  as  beautiful  and  as  clever,  and  as  much  above  me,  and 
yet  you  were  not  far  away,  I  could  trust  you  with  all  my  heart  1 
think  it  brought  us  together  on  ground  where  I  felt  I  had  something 
I  could  give  you.  Indeed,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  give  you,  CatherinCi 
and  you  must  not  think  mo  vain  to  speak  thus,  for  we  must  put  aside 
such  things  just  now.  And  so  I  will  say  that  I  am  not  a  mean  or 
wicked  man,  I  fear  God,  and  I  love  the  right ;  and  I  shall  take  care 
of  you  well,  for  I  shall  think  of  you  before  myself,  and  as  for  love. 
Oh  !  Catherine,  yon  need  not  be  afraid,  there  will  bo  plenty." 

When  I  saw  that  the  dreaded  moment  was  really  come^  and  that 
Martin  was  going  to  speak^  I  had,  to  my  surprise,  lost  my  trouor. 
As  he  spoke,  strangely  enough,  I  became  more  and  more  self-possessed, 
and  when  he  ended  I  found  that  I  had  quite  foigotten  myself,  and 
was  listening  as  calmly  to  the  kind  of  eloquent  hesitation  of  his 
speech,  as  ifl  were  not  concerned  in  the  matter  at  all.  But  I  felt  I 
must  say  something,  and  so  I  looked  up  at  him  and  answered — 
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**  Well,  Martin,  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  Honestly,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  care  for  you  or  not." 

**  Then  there  is  a  chance  1 "  he  asked  urgently. 

<'  WeJl,  all  I  feel  is  that  you  are  very  good  and  kind — far  too  good 
for  me^  indeed  you  are,  Martin.  Bui  I  don't  know  how  one  ought  to 
feel." 

''But  I  can  tell  you,  I  will  teach  you,"  he  replied  eagerly. 

**No,  no,"  I  said,  "give  me  time  to  think  it  over  by  myself.  But 
after  aU,  the  idea  is,  you  know,  absurd.  I  could  never  leave  my 
mother." 

Struck  by  the  silence,  I  glanced  up.  He  was  looking  at  me  with  a 
most  pitiful  gaze. 

"  What  do  you  mean  V*  1  cried.     His  face  brightened  immediately. 

"  Ob,"  he  said,  "  your  mother  wishes  it." 

**  Impossible  !  she  would  never  wish  me  to  leave  her." 

"  Not  now,  of  course,  but — but  some  day.  I  should  come  over  and 
fetch  you." 

*'  Oh,  I  cannot  believe  it,"  I  answered,  shaking  my  head  and  smiling 
incredulously.     "  She  could  not  do  without  me." 

Ellie  Beiohtox. 
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IV._«  PEACE  BE  UNTO  YOU." 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  eleven,  with  the 
angle  exception  of  Thomas,  are  gathered  together,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Crucifixion,  in  a  room  in  Jerusalem.  We  shall  not  err  if  we 
mppose  it  to  be  the  same  upper  chamber  in  which  they  had  eaten  the  last 
pasaover.  I  imagine  they  had  been  in  hiding  all  day,  afraid  to  show 
themselves,  with  little  or  no  direct  communication  passing  between 
them.  They  had  now  met  by  a  common  consent,  of  which  in  all  like- 
lihood they  themselves  could  not  have  given  any  account.  This  little 
band  is  the  germ  of  the  great  Brotherhood,  made  one  in  the  ''  dear, 
miitmg  love "  of  Jesus.  They  are  in  fear  lest  the  fury  that  had 
cmdfied  the  Master  should  next  burst  on  them.  This  is  why  they 
have  stolen  together  under  the  shadow  of  night,  instead  of  meeting 
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openly  in  the  face  of  day.  For  the  same  reason  the  doors  are  shut; 
that  is  to  say,  not  merely  closed,  but  fastened  for  security  agunrt 
hostile  intrusion.* 

Though  there  has  been  little  or  no  open  intercourse  between  these 
disciples  during  the  day,  yet  ever  since  morning  strange  rumours  have 
been  in  circulation  (rumours  which  they  are  unable  to  verify,  and  whicb 
seem  incredible  because  too  good  to  be  true),  to  the  effect  that  Jesos  is 
alive.  There  is  the  positive  testimony  of  Mary  Magdalene  that  she 
has  seen  and  spoken  with  Him.  The  grave  is  certainly  empty,  and 
the  Roman  guard  withdrawn.  As  they  converse  together  about  these 
things,  two  disciples  come  in  from  Emmaus,  dusty  and  breathlesB, 
in  haste  and  eagerness,  with  a  great  joy  beaming  from  tlieir  eyes,  and 
tell  how  they  saw  the  Lord  in  the  way,  and  how,  that  very  evening, 
"  He  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of  bread."  We  can  picture  the 
scene — the  moon- lit  chamber,  the  deep  shadows,  the  wondering,  awe- 
struck looks  of  the  disciples,  the  varying  emotions  expressed  in  their 
faces — such  as  joy,  doubt,  shame,  love — and  the  keen  intensity  with 
which  they  listen  to  every  word  the  two  wayfarers  speak. 

Suddenly,  without  their  perceiving  the  manner  of  His  approach, 
Jesus  Himself  stands  in  their  midst.  It  is  not  said  what  He  was 
like;  there  is  no  description  of  the  serenity  of  His  brow,  or  the 
majesty  of  His  aspect,  or  the  light  in  which  He  stood,  or  the 
quenchless  love  that  beamed  from  His  eye.  Last  time  they  saw  Him 
was  when  His  sacred  form  hung  upon  the  cross.  Just  as  they  are 
beginning  to  realise,  in  the  dimmest  way,  that  they  are  made  truly 
one  in  Him,  He  appears  among  them  to  give  them  a  specimen  of  the 
communion  which  He  holds  with  "  His  own  "  in  all  ages.  Various 
baffling  questions  arise  from  the  narrative.  The  evangelist  evidently 
means  us  to  understand  that  there  was  something  mysterious  and 
supernatural  in  the  appearing.  He  dues  not  tell  us  that  Jesus  came 
**  through ''  the  shut  doors,  or  that  they  opened  and  shut  again  at  HiB 
willt ;  but  neither  does  he  mean  that  He  lifted  the  latch  and  entered 


*  The  doors  are  not  those  of  the  particular  chamber  in  whioh  they  were  met, 
but  rather  what  we  should  call  the  outtr  or  itrett  doors.  It  ii  there  thatetnngoib 
deeixing  to  enter,  knock  or  call :  at  the  room  door  they  do  not  knock ;  they 
walk  in  without  oeremosy.  The  guard  to  privacy  it  suppoeed  to  be  placed  tX 
the  entrance  into  the  house. 

t  "  Ad  nutum  Divime  mfljetiatU  ^'ut^^*  and  «  Creatura  eedenU  CrtaUri." 
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•8  at  other  times,  or  that  He  knocked  and  was  admitted  by  a  servant 
No  explanation  is  offered,  and  probably  there  is  none  possible  to 
our  tmderstanding  :  enough  to  say  that  He  had  opened  for  Himself 
the  iQezorable  doors  of  death,  and  neither  stone  nor  iron  fastenings 
ooald  hold  Him  from  His  disciples  now. 

Standing  in  their  midst,  He  greeted  them  with  the  benediction, 
^*  Peace  be  nnto  you."     This  was  the  customary  entrance  salutation, 
as  well  as  the  parting  word.     Thus  when  David  sent  his  young  men 
to  Nabal,  he  bade  them  say, ''  Peace  be  to  thee,  and  peace  be  to  thy 
house,  and  peace  be  to  all  that  thou  hast."     And  when  the  Lord  sent 
out  disciples  to  announce  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand, 
He  instructed  them,  "  Into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,  first  say. 
Peace  be  unto  this  house.**    This  form  of  salutation  had  grown  up  in 
ages  of  violence  and  fear,  and  in  course  of  time  had  become  one  of 
the  commonest  salutations  in  Israel.*  It  may  be  that  the  disciples  had 
oflen  heard  it  from  their  Master,  though  it  is  nowhere  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  as  one  that  He  used.     But  what  new  meaniog  and  power  did 
it  now  contain  1     From  the  lips  of  Jesus  it  never  could  have  been  a 
mere  kindly,  commonplace  phrase,  like  our  "  Good  morning  ** ;  but 
now  that  He  has  come  back  from  the  invisible  world,  "  having  made 
peace  by  tbe  blood  of  His  cross,"  it  is  a  salutation  pregnant  with  all 
bliss.     In  its  essence,  the  "  peace  "  He  now  "  commands  "  upon  them 
is  reconciliation  with  €k>d,  effected  through  the  ever-availing  sacrifice 
for  sin  accomplished  on  Calvary ;  and  then  it  is  peace  within  the 
breast,  the  peace  of  conscious  harmony  between  the  soul  and  God — 
the  calm  tranquillity  bom  of  the  assurance  that  we  are  divinely 
accepted,  loved,  and  cared  for ;  and  so  the  salutation  from  the  lips  of 
JesQs,  is  the  ''  breviary  of  all  bliss."  With  this  peace  for  a  possession, 
there  is  not  a  shepherd  on  a  Highland  moxmtain  but  feels  that  his 
tnrf-built  "  shieling "  is  a  Bethel,  and  that  he  "  abides  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty."    I  do  not  say  that  the  disciples  understood 
the  word  in  this  broad  sense  at  the  time ;.  but  that,  interpreting  it  by 
the  rest  of  Scripture,  the  Lord  so  meant  it. 

Bat  was  it  really  the  Lord  Himself,  and  not  another?   Were  they 
not  dreaming  or  deluding  themselves  and  coojuring  up  a  midnight 


*  In  Hebrew,  the  woxd  translated  "  welikra,"  Gen.  |xUii.  27,  Ezod.  xviii.  7, 
1  ChxoD.  xTiii.  10.  Pa.  Ixix.  22,  Jer.  xzxviii-  4,  signiaes  "  peace.*' 
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phantom  1  ''  Then  He  showed  them  His  hands  and  His  aide."  He 
lifts  His  hands,  that  had  been  nailed  to  the  tree  and  lacerated  by 
the  weight  that  hung  upon  them ;  He  unbares  His  side,  with  the 
gash  in  it  where  the  soldier's  lanoe  had  entered.*  The  purpose  u 
— as  largely  shown  hy  the  evangelist  Luke,  and  more  briefly  by  John 
— to  convince  them  that  the  form  in  which  He  appeared  to  them 
was  no  shadow  or  phantom  of  thin  air,  but  a  true  body;  the 
same  that  had  been  suspended  on  the  cross  and  buried  in  the  garden 
sepulchre.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  It  is  I  Myself  and  not  another; 
t/ie  very  same  Jesus  whom  you  lost.  Nay,  is  it  not  a  brother^s  actt 
Not  a  mero  cold  appeal  to  their  senses  to  convince  them  of  His  coi^ 
poreity  and  identity,  but  the  act  of  a  brother  ?  Are  not  His  fingers 
tremulous  with  emotion  as  they  draw  apart  the  vestments  to  disdoee 
the  wounded  side  ?  Could  the  disciples  be  insensible  to  the  tender 
and  sympathetic  love  that  moved  Him  f  It  is  I  Myself  He  says, 
and  not  anoUier  I  0  My  beloved^  these  are  the  wounds  I  bore  Jar  you  ; 
these  are  the  tokens  of  the  battle  I  have  fougJU  and  die  victory  I  hone 
won  in  your  behalf;  by  these  came  your  peace;  these  art  the  pledges  of 
My  undying  love, 

*'  Then  were  the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord  " — songs 
of  the  eternal  dawn  awaking  in  their  hearts,  as  I  have  heard  the 
woods  and  groves  filled  with  melody  when  the  storm  has  become  a 
calm,  and  the  sun  of  early  summer  has  shone  peacefully  forth  after  a 
tempestuous  night.  The  gladness  of  the  disciples  was  not^  indeed, 
instantaneous.  As  He  suddenly  "  stood  in  the  midst,**  there  was  first 
doubt  and  terror ;  they  supposed  they  had  seen  a  spirit — so  Luke 
informs  us.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  they  all  instantly  recognised 
their  Master's  likeness ;  they  would  not  have  supposed  it  to  be  a 
spirit  if  a  Homan  soldier  or  an  ofiicer  of  the  Jews  had  burst  into 
their  assembly.  But  the  ^*  affiight "  caused  by  His  appearing  was 
only  momentary ;  it  passed  away  as  soon  as  they  realised  that  it  was 
indeed  Himself,  and  gladness  took  its  place — even  as  He  had  said, 
**  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice." 

As  to  this  joy,  they  could  not  themselves  have  given  a  full  explana- 
tion of  it  at  the  time.  They  did  not  yet  grasp  the  mighty  meanings 
of  the  event  that  had  transpired.     But  the  light  had  dawned  npon 

*  The  blade  of  the  weapon  beiig:  aboat  the  brealth  of  a  mau's  hand. 
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them,  and  already  both  past  and  fatare  began  to  assume  a  new  aspect 
to  their  eyes.  At  times  we  speak  as  if  it  were  merely  the  restora- 
tion of  a  lost  Friend  that  affected  them,  and  we  seek  a  parallel  to 
their  joy  in  our  own  experience  when  dear  ones  are  given  back  to  us 
almost  from  the  jaws  of  death.  No  doubt  this  was  an  element  of  their 
joy ;  yet  it  was  but  one  element :  had  it  been  all,  the  joy  would  by- 

■ 

and-by  have  been  toned  down ;  by-and-by  it  would  have  disappeared ; 
and  certainly  it  could  never  have  become  ours  as  it  was  theirs,  lifted 
80  suddenly  out  of  their  forlorn  misery. 

Eightly  understood,  however,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  a  joy 
for  all  time,  and  fully  justifies  those  glorious  resurrection-songs  in 
which  the  Church  is  so  rich.     It  is  a  satisfying  answer  to  those 
awful  questionings,  dreads,  doubts,  remorseful  pangs  of  conscience, 
which  at  times  invade  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  embitter  their  sunniest 
hours,  and  res|X)cting  which — just  where  our  need  is  sorest — nature  is 
damb.     The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  divine  signet  set  to  His 
mighty  claims  as  the  Son  of  God.     ''  Who  la  this  that  oometh  from 
£dom^  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrali,  this  that  is  glorious  in  His 
apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength  1 "     His  resurrec- 
tion is  the  answer,  **  I  that  speak  in  righteousness.  Mighty  to  save." 
It  is  the  assurance  that  His  offering  for  sin  is  accepted ;  that  God 
is  '*  the  very  God  of  Peace  " ;  and  that  though  this  God  is  so  high 
and  we  so  low — though  He  is  so  holy  and  we  so  sinful — we  may  ad- 
vance by  a  new  and  living  Way  into  His  presence,  and  call  Him  our 
Father  ;  yea^  cast  ouraelvos  on  that  loving  heart  of  His,  that  is  so 
"  grieved  for  the  misery  "  of  His  wandering  children,  and  that  yearns 
with  such  a  holy  yearning  for  their  return.     Once  more,  light  is 
thrown  by  the  i^esurrection  of  Jesus  upon  that  which  lies  beyond 
deatL     Apart  from  His  rising  we  have  no  assurance  of  a  future 
state  at  all.     A  blacky  impenetrable  curtain  hangs  down  at  the  ex 
tremify  of  human  life — a  curtain  which  no  living  man  has  yet  drawn 
aside,  and  from  behind  which  no  answer  or  sign  of  any  kind  has 
ever  come  in  response  to  our  passionately  imploring  cries.     Nothing 
has  happened  this  year,  or  this  century,  or  throughout  the  past,  to 
throw  light  on  the  lieyond  and  Hereafter,  if  Chiist  be  not  risen  from 
the  dead.     No  scientific  discovery  or  analogy  of  nature  helps  us  at 
all— nay,  reasoning  from  what  we  know,  we  shall  stop  when  we  have 
«aid:— 
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**  Thou  madest  Life,  in  man  and  brute  ; 

Thou  madeat  Death,  and  lo !  Thy  foot 

Is  on  the  aknll  which  Thou  hast  made." 

Two  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece,  in  books 
which  have  come  down  to  onr  time,  have  investigated  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  life  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  have  recorded  both 
process  and  result.  One  of  them,  with  subtle,  powerful  intellect, 
pursued  the  investigation  with  remorseless  logic,  step  bjr  step,  and 
reached  this  conclusion — that  the  argument  which  proves  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  goes  backward  to  prove  its  eternity  ;  and  that  if 
we  do  survive  in  some  future  state,  we  shall  have  no  more  memory 
or  consciousness  of  our  present  condition  than  in  the  present  we  have 
memory  or  consciousness  of  having  lived  a  former  life.  The  other 
turned  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality  into  a  glorious  surmise, 
supported  by  arguments  which  at  best  only  make  it  appear  the 
more  likely.  Apart  from  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  we  stand 
where  these  old  thinkers  stood,  with  no  more  light  than  they.  But 
now  18  Christ  risen  from  the  dead.  The  "  Mighty  Sufferer  "  has 
come  back  as  Victor,  laden  with  glorious  spoils,  and  bearing  at  His 
girdle  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death ;  and  the  least  that  His  disciples 
can  say  is  this  :  "  Because  lie  lives^  toe  shall  live  ahoy 

It  was  not  that  the  disciples  understood  all  this  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  day  of  that  week ;  but  to  them  already  the  darkness  had 
passed  away  and  the  true  light  shone.  Their  sorrow  is  being 
turned  into  joy,  even  as  the  Lord  had  foretold ;  not  merely  succeeded 
by  it,  as  darkness  is  succeeded  by  morning  light,  but  turned  into  it.  The 
very  event  that  had  seemed  so  big  with  gloom  and  grief  is  becoming 
a  new  thing  to  them  altogether ;  not  the  calamity  they  had  at  first 
imagined  it  to  be,  but  a  disclosure  of  self-sacrificing,  holy,  victorious 
Love,  inspiring  and  justifying  the  utterance,  "  God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

<*  6ing,  then,  with  all  your  cbond  itraina,  ye  hilla, 
And  let  a  full  Tictorions  tone  be  given 
By  rock  and  Gavem  to  the  wind  which  fills 
Your  urn-like  depths  with  sound  I    The  tomb  is  riven. 
The  radiant  gate  of  heaven 
Unfolded,  and  the  stem  dark  shadow  cast 
By  Death*s  o'ersweeping  wing,  from  the  earth's  bosom  past** 

James  CuLBOSSi 
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letto:  from  ^efr.  JlpIIoii  Wa\omh  ou  t^t  iaMt  m\h  Sprit 

rf  frHgfr. 

Maberly,  Ju7y,  186 — 
Dkab  Cousiir  Lilian, 

I  will  take  advantage  of  a  few  days'  absence  from  Michael- 
stone  to  reply  to  your  letter  in  a  more  leisurely  way  tlian  I  can  do 
when  in  the  full  work  of  my  pastorate.     I  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
preach  on  the  subject  as  you  suggest.     Certain  difficulties  of  heart 
and  practice,  and  some  intellectual  puzzles,  even  if  they  can  be  met  at 
all  by  frank  and  friendly  advice,  can  hardly,  with  advantage,  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  pulpit.    Blight  of  corn,  wine,  or  olive  may  easily  be 
transferred  from  land  to  land  by  over-eager  scientism.    Well-meaning 
doctors  may  diffuse  fevers  among  their  patients,  and  so  preachers  who 
liave  just  solved  a  difficulty  in  morals  or  religion  have  often  been  the 
unwitting  instruments  of  diffusing  what  they  intended  to  arrest  by  the 
officious  pretension  that  they  were  stamping  out  some  poisonous 
ideas  which  never  had  any  root  in  the  minds  of  their  hearers ;  not 
even  among  their  **  thoughtful  young  people  "  until  they  put  it  there 
by  unwise  zeal. 

Your  present  state  of  mind,  my  dear  Lilian,  would  render  all  reli- 
gious services  useless ;  and  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  the  Church  would 
vanish  if  your  idea  of  them  should  unhappily  prevail. 

''  Why,"  say  you,  "  should  we  have  fixed  times  and  seasons  for 
prayer  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  cherish  a  prayerful  spirit  1  Is  not '  duty 
done '  of  the  nature  of  prayer  ?  Is  it  not  as  holy  and  as  life-giving  ?  Is 
it  not  as  Christian  to  sweep  a  floor  as  to  sing  a  psalm,  if  it  be  done 
well  and  honestly)    Why  should  we  be  always  reading  some  well- 
known  chapters  of  the  Bible,  or  be  trying  to  reach  their  meaning, 
and  perhaps  put  into  them  ideas  derived  from  systematized  theology  % 
Why  should  we  meet  for  what  is  called  family  prayer  ?    Is  not  this 
often  the  mere  iteration  of  common-places  which  have  no  meaning  to 
individuals,  and  is  it  not  the  remains  of  an  old  superstition  which 
has  no  better  origin  than  iSany  a  Pagan  observance,  or  vain  repeti. 
tion  of  the  Heathen  1 " 

These,  and  many  other  questions  of  a  like  kind,  you  propose  to  me, 
which  I  am  disposed  to  meet  by  some  other  queries  that  I  fancy 

Y 
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ought  to  receive  an  answer  before  the  Christian  experience  of  tbe 
closet,  or  the  family,  or  the  Church,  can  be  honestljr  dealt  with. 

Let  me  put  these  questions  to  you.  Can  you  preserve  any  fragrant 
essence  by  merely  pouring  it  forth  upon  the  ground?  Can  yoa 
retain  any  spirit  whatever  without  the  use  of  its  accompanying  forml 
Can  you  think  clearly  on  any  subject  without  the  assistance  of  words  t 
Can  you  cherish  or  purify  any  class  of  worthy  feelings  without  any 
reference  to  the  ideas  out  of  which  they  grow  7  Can  you  be  siue  of 
any  ideas  unless  you  are  able  to  compare  or  analyze  them  I  Will  not 
ideas  and  feelings  chase  after  each  other,  dream  fashion,  without 
moral  force  or  result,  unless  your  will  arises  in  forceful  activity  to 
control,  direct,  and  shape  their  course  f 

Now,  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  a  noble  spirit^  but  I  think  that  yoa 
will  not  be  able  to  preserve  it^  unless  you  will  take  command  of 
your  vague  imaginings,  and  turn  your  thought,  by  deliberate  act, 
towards  the  glorious  majestic  Being  whom  you  mean  to  honour,  in 
whom  you  live,  move  and  have  your  own  being.  A  time  and  season 
for  prayer  means  the  habituation  of  the  mind  to  this  lofty  sacrifice, 
the  very  grandest  which  the  creature  can  engage  in.  The  conscious 
effort  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  God  and  see  His  face,  to  familiarize 
the  mind  with  the  relations  ]^)ossible  between  the  Father  and  Bii 
child,  to  realise  the  stupendous  chasm  between  the  Eternal  One  and 
our  iKX)r  mean  life,  and  yet  to  lind  the  means  of  bridging  it,  or  rather, 
to  acknowledge,  with  adoration,  the  means  God  Himself  has  taken 
to  do  this  thing;  to  bare  our  sinfulness  and  littleness  to  His 
searching  gaase,  and  not  to  die  in  the  effort^  because  we  have  found 
that  He  is  both  gracious  and  pitiful,  as  well  as  holy  and  terrible,  a 
loving  Father  as  well  as  a  consuming  fire — to  do  all  this  demands 
the  highest  exercise  of  intellect  and  of  will,  and  cannot  be  accomplisheJ 
without  the  deliberate  effort  of  both.  The  spirit  of  prayer  will  die  of 
inanition  unless  the  effort  be  made.  In  my  opinion  the  experience 
of  the  greatest  saints  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  at  the  dictate  of  a 
vague  impatience.  "  Evening,  morning,  and  at  noon  will  I  call  upon 
Thee''  reflects,  to  my  mind,  the  highest  spirit  of  true  devotion. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Himself  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer.  When 
you  substitute  work  for  prayer,  by  the  notion  that  they  are  both 
equally  ''holy,**  it  seems  to  me  that  you  mislead  yourself  by  a  false 
analogy.     A  rose  and  a  ribbon  may  be  alike  red,  and  the  redness 
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maj  be  produced  by  a  commoa  power  of  refracting  the  light  of  heaven, 
but  no  twisting  of  ribbon  will  ever  make  a  rose.     Work  done  in  the 
Bight  of  Heaven,  and  for  God  and  for  man's  sake,  may,  in  the  doing 
of  it,  be  as  acceptable  as  Psalm-singing,  and  sometimes  more  so ;  but 
ia  order  to  give  it  this  consecration  it  must  be  done  in  His  name.  The 
atmosphere  of  prayer  must  be  breathed  around  it  and  through  it.  Per- 
functory discharge  of  household  duty,  without  reference  to  its  reason 
or  the  beauty  of  its  obligation,  is  just  that  which  degrades  human 
life  to  the  level  of  the  machine,  and  means  less  than  the  greeting  of 
the  faithful  hound.     So  the  child  who  accepts  the  Father's  gifts 
without  recognition  or  realisation  of  their  source,  becomes  an  orphan 
in  a  fatherless  world.    To  go  on  receiving  the  Divine  bounty  week 
after  week,  to  accept  tokens  of  unmerited  love  to  home  and  the  homo 
circle,  the  unspeakable  considerations  of  the  Divine  patience,  without 
consciously,  deliberately  setting  ourselves  to  think  and  say  how  much 
we  owe  ;  without  having  it  entirely  understood  between  us  and  our 
Father  that  we  are  His,  and  all   we  have  is  but  the  measure  of 
HiB  immeasurable  love,  is,  to  my  mind,  very  sad  and  ungrateful. 

Therefore,  I  am  a  profound  believer  in  the  wisdom  and  moral  neces- 
sity of  fixed,  personal  and  private  seasons  for  devotion,  and  also  in 
the  ezceUence  and  virtue  of  famiJy,  social,  and  common  prayer.  Those 
who  exercise  themselves  in  the  high,  intellectual  athletic  of  prayer 
will  find  themselves  far  more  continually  in  its  spirit  than  those  who 
disregard  the  form  and  make  no  effort.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case 
when  the  great  crises  of  human  life  arriva  To  meet  these  we  need 
training.  When  the  world  recedes  from  our  view,  and  we  find 
ounelves  under  the  crushing  strokes  of  God's  hand,  then,  at  least, 
in  order  to  avoid  despair  we  are  in  sore  need  of  the  sight  of  His 
face,  the  assurance  of  His  goodness,  and  communion  with  Himself : 
bat  if  we  have  lost  the  habit  of  lifting  the  veil,  of  deliberately 
exercising  the  faith  of  prayer,  of  talking  with,  of  adoring  God,  of 
personally  committing  our  dearest  interests  to  Him;  we  are  all 
abroad  in  the  great  agony  of  our  soul.  The  devotional  temper  alone 
ia  too  attenuated  a  medium  in  which  to  spread  the  wings  of  the 
Boal,  and  without  practice  we  have  no  strength  to  librate  them. 

Take  another  ilhtstration,  Lilian.  I  think  you  told  me  that  you 
spent  a  year  in  Italy,  and  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Tuscan. 
IHd  you  not  answer,  when  I  asked  you  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in 
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the  *'  Vita  nuovaf^  that  you  had  forgotten  jour  Italian,  and  could  not 
converse  in  his  own  tongue  with  the  noble  patriot  who  recently  visited 
thedala  Why  was  this  forgetfulness  ?  Have  you  not  cultivated,  and 
do  yon  n6t  admirOi  the  genius  of  the  language  as  much  as  ever)  Is  it 
not  that  you  have  lost  the  practice  ? 

The  highest  tastes  and  faculties  need  constant  nourishment  and 
exercise.  The  rarer  and  nobler  they  are  the  more  orderly  and  in- 
cessant must  be  the  practice  and  occupation  of  the  mind  with  the 
matter  in  question.  You  know  I  could  establish  this  from  every  art 
and  profession,  from  music  to  wool-stapling.  Don't  suppose  that  the 
spirit  and  power  of  prayer  will  come  at  your  call  if  you  deliberately 
neglect  the  exercise.  Alas,  there  are  some  who  have  so  long  ceased 
to  do  this  great  thing,  that  they  have  turned  round  and  declared  to 
their  fellow  men,  like  ''Atheist"  to  ''Christian  and  Hopeful,"  that 
"  there  is  no  celestial  city,**  no  Qod  to  trust  in,  no  heaven  to  reach. 
For  the  most  part,  it  is  because  they  have  "  restrained  prayer,*'  and 
have  not  sought  the  Lord. 

Moreover,  I  am  a  hearty  believer  in  "family  worship."  Such 
worship  ought  not  to  be  perfunctory  or  formal,  nor  need  it  consist  of 
"  vain  repetitions."  The  morning  kiss,  the  sweet  good  night,  of  a 
loving  household,  though  often  repeated,  are  not  "  vain  things."  Do 
we  not  owe  more  to  our  heavenly  Father  than  we  do  to  one  another! 
Why  should  you  be  trying  to  undervalue  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
the  constant  recognition  %  Is  the  time  occupied  by  the  exercise  so 
precious  1  Have  you  no  time  to  eat  your  breakfast  or  your  supper? 
Is  the  boiled  egg,  or  the  latest  telegram,  or  the  song,  or  joke,  more 
precious  to  a  household  than  the  few  minutes  in  which  you  exalt  and 
magnify  the  Lord,  the  Giver  of  your  life,  the  Saviour  of  your  souls  f 
"  So  difficult  to  arrange,"  you  say,  "the  young  men  are  off  to  business, 
the  servants  are  occupied,  the  engagements  in  the  evening  are  so 
numerous,  and  often  late,  that  to  find  five  minutes  when  we  can 

meet  the  Lord  together  is ^"  No  !  you  cannot  finish  the  sentence. 

You  know  perfectly  well,  that  to  those  who  have  any  real  belief  in 
the  Lord,  or  in  prayer,  or  in  the  family,  such  reasons  vanish,  are  less 
than  contemptible.  If  the  Queen  were  to  condescend,  in  her  Highland 
wanderings,  to  spend  a  week  with  you,  and  manifested  a  penon&l 
interest  in  every  member  of  your  household,  and  offered  you — servants 
and  all — her  daily  greeting,  would  you  not,  at  any  moment  of  the  day  or 
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night,  no  matter  what  the  "  inconyenience/'  all  be  there,  to  the  instant, 

to  express  your  reverence  and  receive  this  high  honour  f  Lilian,  do  tot 

get  into  tbat  silly  cant  about  the  old  Boole.     We  have  not  sounded, 

our  greatest  scholars  and  our  holiest  saints  have  not  sounded,  all  its 

meanings,  nor  measured  all  its  glories.     It  has  messages  for  us  when 

we  least  think  it.      Its  very  perplexities  and  strange  things  strike 

deep  chords,  that  go  murmuring,  vibrating  on,  when  we  have  moved 

away  to  lighter  notes,  and  more  biilliant  and  comprehensible  melodies. 

There  is  no  reason  for'  us  to  put  our  ideas  into  the  Bible,  there  are 

quite  enough  there  already.     It  is  a   bad  habit  to  put  into  old 

writers  modem  meanings,  or,  in  fact,  to  misunderstand  any  men's 

s|)eecb,  or  to  attribute  to  them  what  they  never  said.     The  Bible  has 

been  served  thus;  but  don't  accept  the  silly  charge  against  good  people 

as  though  the  Bible  were  the  only  literature  thus  blindly,  stupidly,  or 

unceremoniously  handled.     It  is  thus  with  all  human  speech,  and  all 

material  things — we  find  in  them,  both  what  we  hear  and  see,  and 

what  "we  half  create,"  and  the  revelation  of  God  to  us  is  no  exception 

to  the  rule.     But  why  neglect  it  because  some  are  so  eager  to  find  iu 

it  only  what  they  have  placed  there ! 

Your  letter  has  suggested  much,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  travelled 

beyond  its  range — but, 

I  am, 

Yours  affectionatijly, 

Apollos  Howard. 


Thb  Alp  whioh  through  the  clouds  uprears 

His  burnished  pinnacles  or  lufty  brow, 

Girded  with  pendent  forests,  crowned  with  snow, 

On  glittering  peak  the  trace  of  travail  bears. 

Tells  how,  from  fiery  centre  of  the  world, 

His  ordered  mass  completing  forces  hurled. 

And  now  aids  sunshine  to  make  more  of  day, 

And  turns  the  earth-bom  storms  which  round  him  play 

To  rainbow-fringed  robea     So  souls  in  light 

Betray  long-conquered  agonies  of  life  and  doom, 

How,  struggling  to  be  patient  in  death's  gloom, 

And  ''Abba-Father,''  cry  in  darkest  night, 

They,  glancing  heavenwards  through  thick  veil  of  tears, 

Beheld  Eternal  Love,  and  smiled  away  t^xei;-  fears, — ^.  H. 
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f  ints  ta  ^vmitx^. 

If  you  are  the  pastor  of  a  church,  don't  give  an  "  intimatioii  oi 
jour  intention  to  resign  "  unless  you  have  some  fixed  ideas  ahout 
leaving. 

Do  not  resign  unless  you  are  quite  sure  it  is  your  duty  to  leave. 

If  Providence  directed  you  where  you  are,  do  not  hastily  conclude  it 
is  your  duty  to  "  seek  another  sphere  "  when  He  has  not  as  yet  opened 
the  way. 

Do  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  promise  of  your  brother 
muusteis  to  **  look  out  for  yoa/'  to  "  think  of  you  if  they  should  hesr 
of  a  suitable  opening."  Remember  that  the  "  chief  butler  forgpt 
Joseph." 

Do  not  imagine  that  by  leaving  your  present  charge  you  will 
get  clear  of  difficulties^  or  that  another  position  will  be  free  from 
them. 

If  a  vacant  church  invite  you  to  preach,  do  not  hastUy  conclude  tbey 
mean  **  the  pastorate,"  and  hint  to  your  friends  that  you  will  ''pro- 
bably be  leaving  shortly." 

In  accepting  an  invitation  to  preach  for  a  Sunday,  do  not  volunteer 
to  lecture  or  conduct  week-night  services.  Do  what  you  are  asked, 
and  having  done  so,  leave. 

Do  not  conclude,  because  some  of  the  members  or  deacons  inform 
you  that  ''you  are  the  most  acceptable  supply  that  they  have  had,  and 
are  sure  to  receive  a  call,"  that  such  will  really  be  the  casa 

Discourage  by  all  means  ''  competitive  preaching."  If  invited  to 
preach  "  with  a  view  to  the  pastorate,'' and  you  learn  that  no  decision 
has  yet  been  come  to  with  reference  to  the  brother  who  preceded  yoa 
with  a  similar  invite,  kindly  but  firmly  refuse  to  be  put  into  compe- 
tition with  your  brother,  or  to  preach  until  the  question  respecting  Us 
candidature  be  settled. 

If  at  present  engaged  in  some  calling,  and  serving  a  churoh,  by  no 
means  be  persuaded  to  ''give  up  your  calling  to  devote  younelf 
wholly  to  the  ministry."  Many  have  done  so,  and  have  found  time 
and  reasons  for  repentance.  It  is  often  a  delusion  and  a  siuie. 
Serve  God  faithfully  and  preach  the  Gospel,  but  don't  be  ambitions 
to  become  "  dependent  on  the  churches,"  lest  yon  some  day  be  some- 
what  forcibly  reminded  that  such  is  the  case. 
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FoggU  Men  and  their  Modem  Representatives :  an  Attempt  to  Illustrate 
ifte  Characters  and  Condition  of  Prehistoric  Men  in  Europe,  by 
those  of  tlie  American  Races.  By  J.  W,  Dawson^  LL.D.,  F.R.8., 
Montreal.    (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

The  Epoch  of  tlis  MammoHi  and  tl^  Apparition  of  Man  upon  the 
Earth.  By  Jahes  C.  Southall,  A.M.y  LL.D.,  with  illnstra- 
tiona.     (TrUbner  and  Co.) 

The  hoar  antiquity  of  man  upon  the  earth  has  for  a  generation 
dominated  the  modern  schools  of  geology,  anthropology,  and  archie- 
ology.     Ever  since  the  conversion  to  this  view  of  Sir  Charles  Lyetl, 
and  the  help  such  an  hypothesis  has  lent  to  other  theories  of  cosmic 
and  organic  evolution,  the  persuasion  has  deepened  that  we  are  bound 
to  admit  the  presence  in  Northern  and  Western  Europe  of  veritable 
men  before  the  last  arrangement  of  the  earth's  physical  contour,  and 
some  have  said  even  before  the  glacial  e})och.     The  contemporaneous- 
ness of  man  with  long  since  extinct  animals,  such  as  the  mega- 
therium, the  cave  lion,  cave  bear,  and  the  reindeer — the  presence  of 
his  remains,  his  weapons,  and  other  implements  in  or  under  forma- 
tions which  betray  an  almost  fabulous  period  of  time  consumed  in  their 
deposition  :  while  the  material  of  which  these  weapons  are  composed 
differ  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  a  relative  antiquity.     The  oldest  of 
these  suggest  the  use  of  stone  in  its  rudest  form,  the  second  in  tho 
scale,  polished  stone.    To  the  age  of  stone  succeeds  that  of  bronze 
and  copi^er,  and  finally  that  of  iron,  verging  or  entering  fully  into 
historic  periods.  Some  believers  in  a  Divine  revelation  have  been  fain 
to  hold    their  judgment   in  suspense,  others  have  been   ready  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  in  Holy  Scripture  fairly  interpreted  to  con- 
test this  view  ;  and  that  since  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day  to  the 
Lord,  the  antediluvian  period  may  with  no  great  straining  of  tho 
Biblical  text  be  extended  just  so  far  as  the  conclusions  of  well 
aathentlcated  science  can  carry  us.     For  ourselves,  we  are  perfectly 
ready  to  accept  whatever  is  rationally  demonstrated  by  these  studies, 
being  persuaded  that  God  will  take  care  of  His  own  Word.  The  great- 
est names  in  modem  science  have  avowedly  accepted  vast  periods 
for  the  existence  of  man  upon  the  earth,  and  it  requires  no  little 
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courage  to  differ  from  sucli  men  as  Lyell,  Agassiz,  Lubbock,  Hozlej, 
Wallace,  Geikie,  and  a  host  of  Continental  and  American  scholarB. 
Kevertheless,  the  two  volumes  before  us  are  more  than  enough  to 
occasion  the  grayest  doubt  as  to  whether  a  single  fact  is  as  jet  estab- 
lished which  carries  the  advent  of  man  farther  back  than  eight  or 
ten  thousand  years,  or  probably  a  still  more  recent  period. 

Dr.  Dawson  and  Dr.  Southall  have  approached  the  problem  widi 
no  apparent  preconception,  and  have  obviously  mastered  the  entire 
literature  of  the  subject.  Each  volume  is  illustrated  with  well 
drawn  woodcuts,  and  handles  the  same  difficult  question  in  an  entirely 
independent  manner,  yet  the  authors  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  on  close  inspection  every  single  argument  for  the  great  antiquity 
of  man  disappears.  Dr.  Dawson  has  made  most  interesting  use  of 
the  earliest  chronicles  and  accounts  given  of  American  nations, 
whose  habits,  implements,  manners,  conformation,  correspond  closely 
with  those  of  the  remotest  specimens  of  European  humanity,  yet  who 
are  known  to  have  been  doing  this  when  Europe  had  reached  its 
stage  of  advanced  Christian  civilisation.  Dr.  Southall  starts  ^th 
the  premature  announcements  by  scientific  men  and  travellers  of  the 
antiquity  of  man,  since  discredited,  and  advances  step  by  step  to 
interpret  the  significance  of  lake  dwellings,  kitchen  middings, 
bone  caves,  river  gravel,  great  extinct  animals,  the  ages  of  stone, 
bronze,  an  d  iron,  peat  mosses  and  the  like,  and  the  two  writers  come 
very  nearly  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  in  every  case  the  inference 
is  in  favour  of  the  comparatively  recent  appearance  of  man  upon  the 
earth.  We  cordially  commend  these  learned,  scientific,  sensible 
volumes  to  our  readers.  They  assist  decision  in  many  other  regions 
as  well  as  that  of  the  precise  thesis  they  have  sought  to  establish. 

Tlie  Life  of  Joseph  Barker.    Written  hy  Himself    Edited  by  his 
Nephew,  John  Thomas  Barker.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Joseph  Barker  was  a  representative  of  the  unrest  and  change 
through  which  this  century  of  religious  thought  has  been  passing. 
Almost  entirely  self-educated,  this  independent,  honest-minded 
searcher  for  ideas,  from  beginning  to  end  found  himself  clashing  with 
the  opinions  and  ways  of  those  with  whom  he  would  have  been  glad 
enough  to  work.  His  early  days  were  passed  among  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  the  New  Conuexion,  and  his  autobiograp'jy  portrayB 
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many  a  carious  conflict  of  an  acute,  self-taught,  uncUsoiplined  mind 
with  oonstituted  aathoritj  and  prejudices.  Step  by  step  this  vigorous 
bat  self-sufficient  man  discarded  erery  truth  of  revelation,  every 
religious  ide&  It  was  when  he  had  reached  no  man's  land,  with 
neither  compass  nor  chart,  that  wb  remember  coming  into  contact 
with  him.  His  clear-out  sentences,  his  Yorkshire  brogue,  his  slashing 
wit^  obtained  for  him  great  applause  from  the  multitude  j  but  it  was 
always  possible  to  quote,  against  his  wild  negations  and  cruel  assaults 
on  Christianity,  his  own  eloquent  and  incisive  words.  This  was  often 
done  with  telling  effect.  We  have  seldom  read  any  recital  of  experience 
more  unspeakably  sad  than  Joseph  Barker^s  account  of  his  own 
spiritual  loneliness.  The  process  of  his  return  to  faith  is  equally  im- 
pressive. A  few  lines  from  this  testimony  will  prepare  our  readers 
to  know  that  Barker  retuiiied  to  the  faith  of  Christ  as  a  little  child, 
and  died  in  full  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  Thus  he  wrote  when  his 
cold  scepticism  was  beginning  to  melt : — 

"I  now  commenced  a  paper  of  my  own,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
and  I  said  to  my  children :  '  I  will  now  re-read  the  Bible  ;  I  will 
review  the  history  of  the  Church ;  I  will  examine  the  character 
and  workings  of  the  various  religious  denominations  of  the  day ; 
and  whatever  I  find  in  them  that  is  true  or  good  I  will  lay  before 
my  readers.  I  am  not  a  Christian,'  said  I,  *  but  I  will  do  justice 
to  the  Christian  cause  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  have  said  and 
written  enough  on  the  sceptical  side.  I  will  see  what  there  is  to  be 
said  on  the  Christian  side.' 

''I  had  no  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  task  I  was  undertaking.  I 
supposed  that  eight  or  ten  articles  would  be  sufficient  to  set  forth  all 
that  was  true  and  good  in  the  Bible.  But  when  I  came  to  examine 
the  Book  of  which,  even  in  my  better  days,  I  seem  to  have  had  but  a 
Tery  inadequate  conception,  the  character  of  Job,  as  portrayed  in  the 
twenty-ninth  and  thirty-first  chapters  of  the  book  that  goes  imder 
his  name,  melted  me  to  tears.  I  was  delighted  with  the  purity  and 
tenderness,  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  Psalms.  I  was  amazed 
at  the  depth  and  vastness  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  I  was  pleased 
with  the  stem  fidelity  with  which  the  Prophets  rebuked  the  vices 
and  the  crimes,  the  hyprocrisy  and  cruelty  of  the  sinners  of  their 
days,  and  the  tenderness  and  devotion  with  which  they  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  p3or,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow.     When  I  came  to 
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the  €k)6pelSy  and  read  again  the  wonderful  story  of  the  Man  of 
Nazareth,  my  whole  soul  gave  way.  The  beauty,  the  tondemesBy  the 
glory  of  His  character  overpowered  ma  I  was  ashamed  that  I  should 
ever  have  so  fearfully  misconceived  it,  and  done  it  such  grievous  in- 
justice. The  tears  flowed  from  my  eyes.  But  I  proceeded  with  my 
task,  and  drew  the  portrait  of  the  Saviour  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
and  sent  the  articles  to  the  press.  When  my  children  read  those 
articles  in  correcting  the  press  they,  too,  wept,  and  said,  one  to 
another,  '  Father  Is  coming  right ;  he  will  be  himself  by-and-bye.'  And 
they  were  right  in  thinking  so.  I  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
great  Healer.  I  had  got  a  view  of  One  on  whom  it  was  im^kwsible  to 
look  without  experiencing  transformation  of  soul.  And  from  this 
time  forward  I  became  less  and  less  of  a  sceptic,  and  more  and  more 
of  a  believer  in  Christianity." 

A  Homiletic  Commentaryon  the  Book  of  Nuwhers.  With  CrUical  and 
Explanatory  Notes  and  Indices.  By  Bev.  William  Johes. 
(Bichard  D.  Dickinson.) 

A  goodly  volume  of  more  than  six  hundred,  double-columned  octavo 
psges  on  this  one  book  of  the  Old  Testament  reveals  the  enormoos 
magnitude  to  which  the  "  Preachers'  Complete  Homiletdcal  Commen- 
tary "  is  likely  to  extend.  The  plan  of  the  writers,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  include  exegesis,  or  direct  or  detailed  exposition  of 
the  text.  The  purpose  is,  after  a  brief  statement  of  the  subject-matter, 
to  proceed  to  practical  remarks,  religious  generalisations^  and  homi- 
letio  illustration.  These  are  followed  by  exti*acts  drawn  from  all 
quarters,  expository  of  one  or  other  of  the  principles  deduced.  This 
volume  of  Mr.  Jones's  is  well  executed,  if  we  grant  the  wisdom  of 
the  design.  Some  of  the  wine  which  is  thus  expressed  from  the  ripe 
grapes  by  gentle  pressure  is  admirable.  Ex  uno  discs  omnia.  *'  The 
Lord  spake  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness  " — from  which,  with  consider- 
able amplification  under  each  head,  we  are  called  to  consider — I.  '*  The 
Natural  Trials  of  the  Desert : "  ( 1 }  Barrenness,  (2)  Homelessne88,(3)rath- 
lessne8S,(4)  Perilousness,  (5)  Aimlessness  ;  II.  The  Divine  Presence  in 
the  D3sert,  involving  (1)  Communication,  (2)  Provision,  (8)  Shelter, 
(4)  Direction,  (5)  Protection ;  III.  The  Divine  Uses  of  the  Desert, 
(1)  That  a  generation  of  slaves  might  pass  away,  (2)  that  a  generation 
of  free  men  might  be  educated.    These  admirable  suggestioiis  ire 
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followed  hy  illustrative  quotations  of  some  length  from  Dr.  James 
Hamilton  and  Eliza  Cook.  The  whole  of  this  is  cleverly,  piously 
(lone,  but  we  can  hardly  restrain  the  romark,  "If  such  is  done  in 
the  dry  tree,  what  will  be  done  in  the  green  1 "  More  than  three 
hundred  authors  have  been  laid  under  contribution  by  Mr.  Jones, 
and  the  volume,  consisting,  perhaps,  in  one-half  of  these  well-chosen 
extracts,  is  eminently  readable,  and  will  suggest  sermons,  not  only  to 

inexperienced  tyros  but  also  to  weary  veterans. 

« 

The  PvZpU  CommeTUcvry,  Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  Spence,  M.  A., 
and  Bev.  J.  S.  Exell.  Ezra,  Nehemidh^  Esther;  Exposition 
by  Bev.  Geoboe  Bawlinson,  M. A. ;  Homiletiea  and  Homilies 
by  various  authors.     (C.  Kegan  Paul.) 

This  work  must  be  distinguished  from  the  ''  Homiletic  Commen- 
tary "  in  several  ways,  although  the  purport  of  this  very  extensive 
undertaking  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  its  predecessor.     It  aims  at 
more.      Two  well-known  general   editors  preside  over  the  work. 
The  exposition  of  this  portion  of  the  commentary  has  been  entrusted 
to  highly  competent  hands.     The  author  of  the  "History  of  the  Four 
Great  Monarchies  '*  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  expound  this  portion  of 
tbe  Biblical  history.     The  homiletics  of  the  three  books  are  entrusted 
to  three  several  writers,  Rev,  W.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Bev.  George  Wood,  B.  A., 
Rev.  J.  B.  Thomson,  M.  A.      In  addition  to  their  efforts,  a  group  of 
some  twenty  well-known  preachers  in  several  evangelical  churches 
have  furnished  brief  homilies  on  selected  texts  or  paragraphs,  among 
whom  we  may  notice,  Bev.  Professor  Bedford,  M.A.,  Bev.  W,  Clark- 
son,  B.  A.,  Bev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  Bev.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  Bev.  D. 
Rowlands,  B.D.,  Bev.  F.  Hastings,  etc.     It  is  obvious  that  it  is  purely 
impossible  to  give  any  criticism  or  specimens   of  this  handsome 
volume  which  should  be  a  fair  exhibition  of  its  multifarious  con- 
tents.    The  thrilling  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  which  has 
80  recently  been  set  forth  homiletically  by  the  grand  sweep  of  Dr. 
Baleigh's  pencil,  is  here  handled  with  dignified  and  graceful  touch  by 
Professor  Thomson  and  his  band  of  attendant  homilizers.     This  and 
other  commentaries  which  are  now  in  course  of  publication  for  the 
GBpecial  benefit  of  ministers  of  religion,  may  be  used  by  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  for  purposes  of  family  instruction  with  great  ad- 
vantage.   An  appropriate  motto  would  be,  "  The  Lord  hath  given  the 
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word,  and  great  is  the  companj  of  the  preachers."  We  rejoice  at 
everj  effort  now  made  to  search,  expound,  enforce,  or  unfold  the 
multiform  suggestions  of  the  Divine  Oracles,  whose  lightest  word 
cannot  be  said  as  jet  to  have  been  fully  or  finally  fathomed. 

The  Holy  Btble^  accyrding  to  the  Authorised  Verswft^  vnth  an  ^q^bma- 
tory  and  Critical  Commentary^  etc:  Edited  by  F;  G.  Cook,  M.A. 
New  Testament,  Vol.  II.,  St.  John— The  Acts  of  the  AposUes. 
(John  Murray.) 

We  are  free  to  confess  that  the  value  of  the  so-called  Speaker's 
Commentary  grows  upon  us,  when  consulting  it,  not  for  purposes  of 
criticism  merely,  but  also  for  practical  use.  Great  expectations  have 
been  entertained  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Westcott 
would  condense  and  present  his  lifelong  studies  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
The  introduction  is  constructive  rather  than  contz*oversial,  and  builds 
up  a  powerful  argument  rather  than  sets  itself  to  demolish  the 
dexterous  theorizing  of  modern  rationalism.  The  points  on  which 
great  emphasis  is  laid,  are  the  Palestinian  origin  of  the  Liogos  idea 
in  St.  John,  the  indications  of  other  proofs  of  his  Palestinian  education 
and  familiarity  with  the  Holy  Land,  the  resemblances  and  relations 
with  the  Apocalypse  and  the  First  Epistle^  and  the  meaning,  scope,  and 
plan  of  the  work.  Mr.  Cook,  the  general  editor,  has  gone  with  greater 
fulness  into  the  intricate  problems  raised  by  '^  the  Acts,''  and  has  done 
good  service.  We  have  long  needed  some  clear  reply  in  English  to 
the  Tubingen  hypothesis,  one  which  the  author  of  "  Supernatural 
Keligion,"  and  M.  Benan  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures,  are  now  endeavour- 
ing to  popularize  in  England.  We  have  not  seen  a  more  able  or 
masterly  exposition  and  refutation  of  the  hypothesis  than  that  whicb 
is  here  offered  by  Canon  Cook.  Many  other  departments  of  the 
question  are,  moreover,  handled  with  conspicuous  ability.  The  Com- 
mentaries of  Canon  Westcott  and  Dr.  Jacobson  on  the  two  books 
respectively  are  useful  and  suggestive,  and  fully  sustain  the  high 
character  of  the  noble  series  of  works  with  which  they  are  associated. 
There  is  keen  insight  into  meaning,  and  clear,  and  able  exposition. 


China's  MUlions,  1879.  Edited  by  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  M.RC.S. 
(Morgan  and  Scott,  12,  Paternoster  Buildings.)  We  regret  that  we 
are  so  late  in  recommending  this  handsome  volume,  which  is  itdl  of 
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deeply  interesting  information  respecting  the  Chinese,  their  manners 

and  easterns  and  present  condition,  social  and  religious.     It  gives 

also  many  details  of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  **  China  Inland 

Mission,"  the  labours  of  whose  zealous  and  indefatigable  agents  have 

been  crowned  with  large  success.  This  periodical  is  issued  in  monthly 

numbers,  and  we  strongly  advise  our  readers  to  take  it  in  this  form, 

and  carefully  to  peruse  its  oontent& — The  Poetical  Works  of  John 

MUton,  in  two  volumes.     (W.  Kent  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.)     A 

charming  little  edition  of  our  great  poet.  We  understand  that  it  is  tho 

first  of  a  series  which  the  publishers  intend  to  issue,  for  which  wo 

predict  an  extensive  sale^     The  size  is  convenient  for  the  pocket,  the 

type  cleax*,  the  appearance  attractive,  and  the^cost  trifling. — Wlutt  d** 

we  Otoe  Him  ?     Robert  Raikes;  or,  the  Story  of  a  Orain  of  Mustard- 

seed.    By  Bev.  Charles  Bullock,  B.D.     (London  :  Hand  and  Heart 

Office^  1,  Paternoster  BuUdings.)    This  simple  question  can  be  asked 

in  a  moment,  but  it  cannot  be  fully  answered  until  the  last  great 

day.    Meanwhile,  we  thank  the  indefatigable  author  for  giving  us 

in  so  small  a  compass,  an  interesting  and  instructive  sketch  of  the 

life  and  labours  of  Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of  Sunday-schools, 

whose  name  will,  perhaps,  be  more  honoured  in  this  centenary  yeiir 

than  any  name  in  the  world. 

Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  have  recently  published.  Divine 
Footprints  in  the  Field  of  Revelation,  By  William  Griffiths,  M.A. 
Objections  to  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Bible  are  effectually 
met  by  this  exposition  of  reasons  for  the  Christian  faith.  If  it  bo 
thought  that  there  is  not  an  adequate  recognition  of  the  historical 
character  of  the  first  chapters  in  Genesis,  this  should  not  hinder  a, 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  candid,  earnest,  and  devout  spirit  which 
characterises  the  book. 


It  is  useless  to  repeat  here,  the  simple  details  and  chronological 
outlme  of  the  career  of  this  beloved  and  honoured  friend  of  so  many 
of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine.  From  the  days  of  Coward  College 
to  the  month  of  May  in  the  present  year,  the  name  of  John  Curwen 
has  been  a  synonym  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  brotherhood  and  strong 
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in  faith,  and  lie  presented  the  very  image  of  that  simpUciUu,  hUariUu^ 
and  BanctitaSf  which  characterizes  those  who  have  entered  very  deeply 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Master.  Many  will  remember  more  than  thirtj 
years  ago,  how  he  poured  new  life  and  meaning  into  the  Sunday-schoul 
principle  and  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  a  system  which  was  in  some 
danger  of  beooming  stereotyped  and  slow — ^how  profoundly  he  entered 
into  the  laws  of  the  child-mind,  and  not  only  found  the  way  for  hiiu- 
self  into  the  heart  of  children,  but  revealed  it  to  others.  He  came 
into  the  large  towns  and  little  villages,  burning  with  the  grand  desire, 
and  none  who  heard  him  will  ever  forget — -when  he  first  popularized 
Miss  Glover's  principle  of  reading  music — how  he  would  teach  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  children  to  sing  the  text  on  which  he 
was  going  to  preach  to  them,  thus  breaking  down  as  by  magic,  the 
rigidity  of  the  prejudice  that  then  so  widely  prevailed  against  singing 
anything  that  was  not  rhymed.  Chanting  the  words  of  Scripture 
was  at  that  time  regarded  by  some  excellent  people  as  a  rag  of  the 
scarlet  woman,  or  at  least  one  of  her  ways,  and  hence  to  be  abhorred 
by  faithful  Protestants.  John  Curwen  holpe  i  to  dissolve  this  pre- 
judice, and  to  introduce  truer  and  simpler  ideas.  His  steady  perse- 
verance with  the  Sol-fa  system  of  notation  has  conveyed  musical 
ideas  and  the  practice  of  choral  harmony  of  sweet  sounds,  not  only 
throughout  England,  but  to  distant  missionary  stations.  The  echoes 
of  his  work  have  sounded  over  Imerina,  and  cheered  the  islands  of 
the  sea.  Since  1867  he  has  given  the  main  stress  of  his  energies  to 
perfecting  this  popular  and  useful  method  of  conquering  some  of  the 
initial  difficulties  in  reading  Sacred  Music.  The  great  gatherings  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  national  Eistedfodds  in  the  Principality, 
have  crowned  his  enthusiasm  with  their  own. 

He  has  been  a  wonderful  link  of  love  to  all  who,  since  his  day, 
called  Coward  College  their  Alma  Mater,  and  often  invited  this  now^ 
venerable  and  gradually  diminishing  confraternity  to  his  hospitable 
home.  One  of  his  latest  semi-public  acts  was  to  take  a  most  affec- 
tionate part  in  a  gathering  of  this  kind,  when  many  were  grieved  with 
the  manifest  signs  of  physical  weakness,  only  too  apparent  in  his  look 
and  movements.  Referring  to  the  departure  of  his  beloved  wife  vexy 
soon  after  her  removal,  he  thus  indicated  how  surelyhe  was  ripening  for 
his  rest: — *'  During  my  dear  Mary's  long  illness,  I  was  able  to  be  much 
with  her,  and  her  heart  and  soul  were  very  open  to  me.  It  seemed  like 
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walkiiig  througli  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  by  her  side ;  and 
feeliog  with  her  the  gentle  toaches  of  <  the  rod  and  the  staff.'  She 
used  to  call  them  her  '  happy  seasons '  when  with  tears  in  oar  voices 
we  were  able  to  talk  together  of  Jesus,  and  of  heaven ;  but  when  we 
came  nearer  the  golden  gates,  she  saw  Jesus  more  dearly  than  I ; 
she  cast  off  earthly  cares  and  went  on  before  me."  On  the  afternoon 
of  May  26th,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  still  in  the  midst  of 
servioes  of  love  and  sympathy,  he  passed  to  his  home. 

H.  Xv.  R. 


®5ituarg. 

Rbv.  John  Brown. 

John  Brown  was  bom  April  2kh,  1811,  at  Denny,  in  the  county 
of  Stirling ;  but  when  about  eight  years  of  age  he  came  with  his 
parents  to  reside  in  Lancashire.  They  wei^e  sincere  Christians,  who 
trained  him  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  ho 
never  oould  specify  the  time  when  any  marked  religious  change 
passed  over  him.  In  early  life  he  owed  much  to  the  teaching  of  the 
ilev.  Geoi^  Brown,  the  minister  of  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church 
near  Bury.  For  several  years  he  was  a  devoted  Sabbath-school 
teacher,  and  while  thus  engaged  he  was  advised  and  encouraged  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  neighbouring  villages.  In  the  year  1833  he 
was  recommended  as  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Blackburn 
Academy,  now  represented  by  the  Lancashire  Independent  College. 
Mr.  Brown  had  felt  a  strong  desire  to  devote  himself  to  missionary 
work,  but  was  advised  by  his  tutors  and  friends  to  take  a  pastorate 
at  home.  On  leaving  college  in  1837,  he  settled  in  Derbyshire,  as 
the  pastor  of  the  united  (Congregational)  churches  of  Wirksworth 
Had  Middleton,  where  he  continued  for  nineteen  years,  preaching  three 
times  on  the  Sabbath  and  twice  in  the  week. 

He  was  abundant  in  labour,  both  for  his  own  flock  and  for  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  the  county.  He  was  for  many  years  district  secre- 
tacy  of  the  county  union,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry. 

In  the  year  1856  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  in  the  following  year, 
sooepted  the  pastorate  of  the  united  churches  of  Hambledon  and 
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Skirmit,  near  Uenley-on-Thames,   where  he  continued  for  eleven 
years,  still  preaching  three  times  on  the  Sabbath  and  condnctiiig 
three  cottage-meetings  in  the  week.     In  the  jear  1868  symptoms  of 
failing  health  led  him  to  remove  into  Shropshire ;  there,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  years,  his  strength  entirely  gave  way,  and  he  retired 
to  Matlock,  where  he  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.    These 
were  years  of  constant  suffering,  alleviated  as  much  as  possible  bj 
the  unwearied  care  of  a  devoted  wife  and  kind  medical  adviser. 
His  patience  under  severe  suffering  won  the  admiration  of  those  who 
watched  him  constantly;  having  glorified  €k)d  by  zeal  in  active 
labour  during  the  time  of  health,  he  glorified  Him  no  less  In  the 
fiery  furnace  of  affliction.     He  had  been  an  earnest  student  of  the 
Bible,  and  had  committed  large  portions  of  it  to  memory.    When 
asked  on  one  occasion  how  his  thoughts  were  occupied,  he  replied,  '*  I 
am  going  through  the  Epistles  of  John."    His  mind  was  fresh  and 
vigorous  to  the  last,  though  his  bodily  frame  was  a  sad  wreck. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  character  was  his  deep 
humility.     His  own  nothingness  and  the  glory  of  his  Master  were 
steadily  kept  in  view  throughout  his  life.     His  life  was  spent  in 
obscurity,  but  undoubtedly  he  was  "  faithful  in  a  few  things."    Maf 
we  not  believe  that  in  the  higher  sphere  of  service  on  which  he  has 
entered  he  is  now  made  "  ruler  over  many  things"?    On  the  moming 
of  March  22nd  he  fell  asleep. 


The  Makaoers  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacra- 
mental Collections  in  aid  of  the  "  Widows'  Fund  "  :— Bowdon,  bj 
Mr.  J.  Haworth,  £10  10s. ;  Stoke  Newington,  Abney  Chapel,  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Fife,  £4  la  ;  Rochdale,  by  Mr.  W.  Shaw,  £3  7s.  Id. ; 
West  Hartlepool,  by  Mr.  F.  English,  £8 ;  Salford,  by  Mr.  J.  Moscrop, 
£1  3s.  6d. ;  Doncaster,  by  Eev.  G.  R.  Bettis,  19s.  8d. ;  M.  L.  R I^ 
(don.),  £10. 


The  next  Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  EvAiroixicU 
Magazine  will  be  held  at  Carr*s  Restaurant^  265,  Strand,  on  Tnesdaji 
the  13th  instant,  at  one  o'clock  precisely. 


[July,  1880. 
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OX  the  momiDg  of  the  let  of  March,  1797,  the  first  missionaries  of  the 
Society  on  board  the  ship  JDuf  saw  in  the  distance  the  lofty  peaks 
of  the  island  of  Tahiti.     This  island  had  been  selected  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Society  as  the  field  of  their  first  aggression  upon  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  in  the  heathen  world  ;  and,  of  the  thirty  missionaries  whom  the 
missionary  ship  was  conveying  to  their  respective  destinations,  eighteen 
had  been  appointed  to  make  Tahiti  the  scene  of  their  labours.     On  the  6th 
of  March  the  Buf  anchored  in  Matavai  Bay,  and  the  missionaries  landed 
and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  took  the  first  steps  necessary  to  their 
settlement  on  the  island.     The  moral,  social,  and  religious  degradation  in 
\vhich  tbey  found  the  natives,  and  the  countenance  which  was  given  to 
their  efforts  by  Pomake,  the  first  of  that  name,  and  his  son,  the  actual 
reigning  sovereign,  are  fully  described  in  the  history  of  the  Society  by  the* 
late  Rev.  William  Ellis.     On  the  3rd  of  September,  1803,  the  elder 
Pomare  died  suddenly.     At  this  period,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  the 
Ring,  while  caring  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  missionaries,  per- 
sonally remained  wedded  to  the  idolatrous  faith  and  practice  of  his  fore- 
fathers.    About  the  year  1813,  however,  he  embraced  Christianity,  one  of 
the  first  public  indications  of  which  was  the  non-observance  of  heathen 
CQstoms  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter — the  Queen  Pomare  of  pious  memory. 
iVom  the  date  of  her  accession,  fourteea  years  later,  the  Word  of  God  had 
free  course  in  the  island,  and  the  churches,  "  walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied/'    This  state 
of  things,  alas !  did  not  long  continue.    The  arrival  of  two  French  priests 
at  the  close  of  18^6  was  only  the  beginning  of  troubles,  which  culminated 
in  the  forcible  establishment  of  the  French  Protectorate  over  Tahiti  in  the 
year  1842.     Not  the  least  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  presence  f^^'^ 
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influence  of  the  FrencH  in  the  island  has  been  the  disabilities  under  which 
the  Protestant  mission  and  the  native  churches  oomposing  it  were  thence- 
forward placed.  Protestantism  had,  however,  taken  too  firm  a  hold  of  the 
people  to  be  easiiy  di^phead  fay  the  efforts  of  a  Roman  Oaftholic  priesthood. 
The  Queen,  who  died  in  1877,  remained  to  the  last  a  staunch  friend  of  the 
Society's  missionaries,  who,  notwithstanding  the  severe  and  vexatious  re- 
strictions to  which  they  have  been  exposed^  have  continued  to  carry  on 
the  minion  and  to  visit  the  muvMioufl  natire  Christian  cfanrdiaB  ^HuA 
have  from  time  to  time  been  planted  throughout  the  island.  Since  the 
beginning  of  1870  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Green  has  been  stationed  at  Tahiti,  and, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  singular  amount  of  patience,  perseverance  and  tact,  in 
circumstances  of  much  diffiisulty,  has  succeeded  in  gaining  a  liberty  of 
action  which  has  not  been  enjoyed  by  any  missionary  of  the  Society  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate.  In  a  recent  oommonication  Mr. 
Green  f umisheB  a  statement  desoribing  the  efforts  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made  to  secure  some  sort  of  diflcipliBe  and  order  for  the 
Tahitian  churches.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  printed  copy  of  an  ocdinaDoe 
of  Government  issued  in  F^miary  of  the  present  year,  under  which,  as  the 
sequel  shows,  Mr.  Green  will  enjoy  full  liberty  to  preach  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  island  without  the  special  authorization  hitherto  required.  In 
order  to  understand  the  present  state  of  things  it  is  neoeesary  to  reriev 
the  past.     Mr.  Green  writes  : — 

/'  Oar  fonner  code  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  drawn  up  by  us,  completed  after 
much  prayerful  care  and  deliberation,  involving  many  days  of  labour  and  months 
of  consideration,  and  which  received  the  force  of  law  by  the  signatures  of  the  Lite 
Queen  and  Commandant  of  that  time,  was  pubUshed  in  the  Mesmger  of 
October  81,  1873.  Shortly  after  this  Commandant  Girard  was  succeeded  br 
Mons.  Gilbeit-PierTe,  who  was  a  devout  Catholic  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  neir 
state  of  ecclesiastical  affaiis  in  the  Protestaait  churches,  and  he  soon  fonmd  objec- 
tions which  were  destined  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  our  cause.  Protests  were 
entered  by  us,  interviews  sought  and  obtained,  correspondence  interchanged,  and 
eveiy  possible  means  employed  to  bring  about  a  mutually  agreeable  adjustment  of 
the  differences,  but  the  opinion  and  the  detetmination  of  the  Commandant  conld 
not  be  disturbed.  It  seems  to  have  been  designedly  obstmotive,  and  with  snch 
he  was  immovable ;  we  were  allowed  to  held  our  annual  meetings,  bat  could  not 
carry  out  our  decisions  on  account  of  these  official  obstructions,  so  that  oiy 
oiganization  was  merely  one  of  name  only. 

*^  In  due  course  M.  GKlbert-Pierre  was  succeeded  by  M.  IGchaux,  whose  policr 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  virtually  that  of  his  predecessor,  perhaps  a  UtUe 
more  obstructive,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  allow  us  to  hold  our  annual  nkeetingr 
even,  and  moreover  used  means  for  obtaining  the  signatures  q£  the  pastoii  of 
the  churches  to  a  protest  drawn  up  by  his  own  order,  or  at  his  own  dictation, 
against  the  existing  organization  which  had  been  published  by  royal  decree, 
countersigned  by  Oonmiaiidant  Girard,  as  before  mentioneil." 
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In  the  interval  between  the  retirement  of  Mons.  Gibaud  and  the 
appointment  in  Februaiy,  1878,  of  Mons.  Planche  as  Commandant,  that 
office  had  beeii  held  cui  interim,  which  oiroumstance  opposed  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  the  concessions  desired.  On  Mons.  Plakohe'b  aooes- 
aion  the  hopes  of  the  mission  were  again  raised. 

"After  some  months  M.  Ic  Oommandant  decided  to  send  to  France  an'" 
obtain  from  head  quarters  a  '  projet,'  which  should  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case  more  satisfactorily  than  tlmt  in  nominal  existence;  the  residt  was  that  a  com- 
mission was  f(»ined  in  Paris,  consistiBg  of  M.  Jaur^guiberry  (now  Mimstie  de  la 
Marine),  Piesideiil; ;  M.  Puech,  Oapitaine  de  Frigate,  Pastor  Verne,  ex-Comman* 
<laiit  Michany,  M.  Guizot,  and  another. 

^  The  resolt  of  the  deliberations  of  this  eemmittee  was  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
mandant under  date  of  February  28,  1879.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ministerial 
despatch,  our  Commandant  smroB  not  to  have  been  satisfied  therewith,  as  it  with- 
<bew  from  the  Administratian,  and  vested  in  the  churches  themselves  still  more 
of  the  power  of  the  control  of  those  ohurches  than  Ihey  formerly  claimed,  or 
thaa  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  late  Queen  and  Commandant  Girard  on  October 
31, 187«." 

Instead,  therefore,  of  immediately  carrying  out  the  ministerial  instrac- 
tioQs,  Commandant  Planche  addresBod  another  despatch  to  the  home 
Government,  to  which,  nnder  date  Augnst  1st,  1879,  a  reply  was  returned 
requesting  him  '*  to  annul  immediately  tiie  former  ordinance  and  promul- 
gate the  new  as  instructed,  or,  at  least,  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
French  pastors  in  modifj^ing  or  espandiog  any  of  the  clauses  which  may 
require  it" 

**  The  former  part  of  these  iiistnicti cms  was  formally  and  promptly  executed  by 
publwhing  a  *  Royal  Ordonnance,'  under  date  of  15th  October,  1879,  declaring 
tJiat  of  the  dlst  of  December,  1873,  to  be  abrogated  and  annulled ;  but  not  a  word 
was  said  about  the  new  Constitution.  This  excited  the  fears  of  the  natives  that 
their  religious  worship  was  about  to  receive  its  death  blow.  The  Catholics  seized 
the  opportunity  of  increasing  and  intensifying  those  fears  by  declaring  that  "Sieir 
predictions  that  Protestantism  would  soon  be  crushed  in  Tahiti  were  aboutt  to  be 
faMUed  ;  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Ordonnance  in  question  was  the  beginning 
of  the  near  end.  Our  poor  natives  were  much  alarmed,  and  anxiou^y  sought  our 
"pinion  and  couns^  on  the  subject.  We  were  enabled  to  set  them  at  rest  by 
aasuring  them  that  tiie  new  *prqjet'  was  under  consideration,  and  would  soon 
he  promulgated.    This  intelligence  set  tliem  somewhat  at  peace. 

**  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  ministerial  despatch  of  the  said  let  of 
August,  the  course  w^iich  ihe  Commandant  pursued  was  to  place  the  *  projet '  in 
the  hanfc  of  the  French  Protestant  missionaries,  who,  with  myself,  sat  in  com- 
mittee «Dd  discuased  the  various  clauses  carefully.  The  French  brethren  complied 
^nJh  ^  wirii  cxpreBsed  to  compile  a  letter  to  accompany  our  remarks  and  pro- 
pcwedalfeentions.  This  was  in  due  time  sent  to  the  Commandant,  who  shortly 
aftenwrfs  formed  a  Commission,  consisting  of  himsetf  as  President,  the  Chef  du 
.Serviec  Judiciare,  and  the  Directcor  des  Affaires  Indig^es,  to  which  sOso  M 
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Vernier  was  invited.  The  result  of  the  deliberation  of  this  said  Commission  vas 
that,  almost  i^athout  exception,  the  alterations  and  additions  proposed  by  i\.^ 
were  rejected,^  and  other  changes  made,  which  the  Commandant  insisted  on 
maintaining." 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1880,  the  long-talked-of  '' Ordoimanoe  portant 
oiganization  des  Eglises  Tahitiennes "  was  published  both  in  the  French 
and  Tahitian  languages  in  the  Messager  de  Tahiti^  the  official  organ  of 
Goyexnment  in  the  island.    Mr.  Green  writes : — 

''  The  receipt  of  the  Messager  on  Friday  afternoon  was  the  first  official  intima- 
tion I  had  received  of  even  an  offer  to  accept  an  official  position  in  the  new 
Constitution,  and,  as  this  was  but  optional  with  me,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
visit  the^Commandant  on  the  first  opportunity,  which  I  did  on  Monday  moming 
last,  the  9th  of  February.    Our  conversation  may  be  summarised  as  follows:— 

"1.  As  it  is  optional  with  the  churches  to  accept  or  reject  the  *projct,*  what 
will  be  the  position  of  those  churches  which  reject  it  ?  What  also  would  my 
relation  to  those  churches  be,  as  well  as  to  those  who  accept,  in  the  event  of  mr 
non-acceptance  ?  The  reply  was  : — '  Precisely  the  same  as  at  present  in  ea'^li 
several  case.'  *  But,'  added  the  Commandant,  *  do  you  think  any  churches  will 
reject  ? '    I  expressed,  as  my  opinion.  No. 

"  2.  By  accepting,  will  my  action  in  the  churches  be  freer  than  at  present  1— 
that  is,  will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  seek  and  obtain  the  authorisation  of  the 
Directeur  of  Native  Affairs  as  heretofore  before  I  can  respond  to  an  invitation  to 
preach  in  any  distridt  in  Tahiti  or  Moorea  ?  Reply  : — *  You  %vill  be  free  to  ^,^0 
when  and  where  you  like  ;  your  official  position  in  the  new  Constitution  will  \-^ 
your  authorisation.' 

"3.  Does  the  limitation  of  the  privilege  of  this  official  position  absolutely 
refer  to  me,  and  will  the  privilege  be  definitely  withdrawn  on  my  retirement 
from  Tahiti  ?  Would  my  successor  be  admitted  if  he  wished  it?  Reply :— '  We 
deemed  it  right,  as  this  is  a  French  country,  to  introduce  this  phrase,  "  actually 
in  Tahiti,"  in  order  to  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  admitting  or  otherwise  an 
English  missionary  in  future  years  [here  followed  some  very  flattering  expressions 
about  esteem,  respect,  &c.,  &c.,  in  which  I  am  personally  held,  which  I  do  not 
record  here]  ;  but  if  Mr.  Pearse,  par  example,  succeed  you,  we  should  receive  him 
with  equal  pleasure,  or  even  another,  but  we  may  wish  to  know  something  abont 
him  first ;  the  clause  is  by  no  means  final  and  necessarily  exclusive.'  My  re- 
joinder was  one  of  thanks  for  compliments,  and  an  expression  of  excuse  for  their 
reserve,  on  the  ground  of  a  Frenchman's  idea  of  religious  liberty  being  much  lesA 
broad  than  an  Englishman's.  I  at  the  same  time  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
phrase  in  question,  if  it  must  remain,  would  receive  a  liberal  interpretation ; 
more  especially  &s  German  missionaries  (priests),  as  well  as  a  Mormon  missionary 
(an  American  subject),  are  allowed  to  move  freely  among  their  respective  reli- 
gious communities,  and  to  conduct  schools  as  well  as  preach.  I  urged  that  there 
was  no  just  ground  for  the  restriction  and  limitation,  the  English  missionan* 
being  a  subject  of  a  nation  certainly  as  friendly  and  as  neighbourly  as  that  of 
Germany.  The  Commandant  received  my  remarks  quite  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  made  ;  he  admitted  that  their  decisions  in  council  were  not  wlhont 
fault,  and  stated  that  they  would  reconsider  my  case. 
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^  After  some  further  conversatioii  on  the  details  of  the  new  organization,  I 
intimated  my  intention  o^  and  pleasure  in,  accepting  the  position  offered  to  me. 
The  Commandant  thanked  me,  accompanying  his  thanks  with  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand,  and  he  added,  *  I  should  have  been  very  sorry,  indeed,  if  you  had  r  e- 
fused  it*  We  separated  very  cordially,  and  I  was  assured  that  the  point  of 
liberty,  which  I  had  raised,  should  receive  due  attention." 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Commandant,  Mr.  Green,  with  Messieurs 
YzBNiEB  and  Bbun,  French  missionaries,  made  a  tour  of  the  island,  in 
order  that  the  native  churches  might  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  new  "  projet "  before  accepting  or  rejecting  it.  Writing  on  the 
18th  of  February,  Mr.  Green  adds : — 

"  On  Saturday  last  (the  14th)  I  heard  from  one  of  the  pastors  that  a  circular 
letter  liad  been  sent  to  the  districts  of  the  Islands  of  Tahiti  and  Moorea  informing 
lUe  chiefs  and  district  councils  that,  as  I  have  accepted  a  position  in  the  Superior 
Council  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the  Churches,  I  should,  henceforth,  be  free  to 
preach  in  the  districts,  and,  in  short,  to  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the  French 
missionaries.  This  morning  the  Director  of  Native  Affairs  supplied  me  with  a 
cony,  a  translation  of  which  I  give  below  : — 

"  Translation. 
"Xo.26. 
"To  the  Chiefs,  Presidents  of  the  Coimcil,  and  Councillors  of  the  districts  of 
Tahiti  and  Moorea. 

« 12  February,  1880. 
"  1  inform  you  that  the  decree  on  the  Tahitian  churches  has  reserved  a  place 
for  Mr.  Green  in  the  Superior  Council. 

^*  In  consequence  of  his  accepting  (it),  this  English  pastor  will  enjoy  the  same 
right?  (droits)  as  the  French  pastors,  and  can,  henceforth,  go  to  preach  in  all  the 
churches  without  previous  authorisation. 
^  1  pray  you  to  inscribe  the  present  notification  in  the  register  of  the  CounciL 

"Pour  Copie  Conforme, 

"  The  Director  of  Native  Affairs. 

"  (Signed)        Augarde. 

«  The  Director  of  Native  Affairs. 

"  (Signed)       Augarde." 

More  recent  intelligence  only  tend^  to  confirm  the  views  entertained  by 
^*  Green  as  to  the  favourable  turn  which  events  have  taken^  and  to  lead 
^  the  belief  that  facilities  to  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  carrying  out 
tbeir  work  will  be  greater  than  was  at  first  supposed. 

'^e  frontispiece  represents  Papeete,  the  chief  town  and  port  of  Tahiti. 
^- Green's  residence  and  the  native  church  are  seen  on  the  left;  the 
lojal  ps]ace  is  in  the  centre,  and  the  English  church  at  the  extreme  right, 
^ith  the  cathedral  a  short  distance  above  it.  On  the  left  in  the  distance 
» the  island  of  Moobba. 
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n.— C^mr — ^Jawj. 


THS  IdBzid  of  AjBonr,  on  the  lower  portion  of  tJie  coast  of  Chzsta,  with  a  popnk- 
tion  of  300,000  people,  has  fomied,  since  18i3,  the  seat  of  one  of  tiie  Soeisfcj'fl 
flourishing  miMions.  The  otty  of  Amoy  is  the  great  port  of  the  soatiieni  hdf 
of  the  province  of  Fokien,  and  carries  on  an  eiEtensive  trade.  The  Fokien  people  sie 
an  intelligent  and  enterprising  race,  fond  of  the  sea,  and  ready  to  omigiate  to 
Batavia,  ISngapore,  Melbourne,  or  CSafifomia,  as  occasion  may  serve.  Present  nus- 
r.  JoxN  If .icsowAM  and  Bey.  Jaxss  flAm.im 


By  a  diviaion  of  labour  which,  by  matual  arrangemeiit^  is  observed  in 
the  Amoy  Mission,  the  oare  of  the  home  churohee,  the  stndentSy  and  the 
KoAN-Kow  distriot  deyolyes  upon  Mr.  Macgowak,  while  that  of  the  Hui- 
Air  and  Chahq-C^ow  districts,  with  the  Bible  colporteura,  is  allotted  to 
his  coDeagae  Mr.  SAi>]:jfiB.  Both  these  brethren  ooncor  in  the  opinion  that 
the  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusnal  blessing,  and  that  the  present  state 
of  the  mission  affords,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  ground  for  thankfulness 
and  hope.  Not  that  the  accessions  to  the  church  have  exceeded,  or  evea 
equalled,  those  of  some  former  years.  In  this  respect  the  city  congrega- 
tions compare  unfavourably  with  those  in  the  country  possessing  fever 
advantages.  But  never  before  has  the  obligation  of  personal  effort  for  the 
support  of  the  Gospel  been  so  widely  recognised,  or  the  practical  fulfilment 
of  that  obligation  been  more  spontaneous  and  hearty.  This  state  of  things, 
apart  from  its  healthy  action  upon  the  churches  themselves,  will  place  mors 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  missionaries  for  the  training  of  students,  and 
thus  indirectly  for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  in  the  outlying  districts^  of 
which  there  are  some  without  a  single  preacher.  In  the  Society's  Report 
just  issued,  the  Christian  activity  of  the  native  church  at  TNGhA-BS  was 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Macgowan  as  likely  to  afford  a  stimulus  in  the  right 
direction  to  other  churches  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  this  respect  our 
brother  has  not  been  disappointed.     He  writes : — 

*' After  the  Eoan-Kow  region  came  under  my  chaigie,  I  visited  Chioh-boe,  which 
was  then  subscribing  but  very  little  towards  the  salary  of  its  native  preacher.  I 
spoke  to  the  members  on  the  Sabbath  about  the  duty  of  self-support,  and  appealed 
to  the  example  of  Tng-a^be.  At  first  they  were  utterly  fiiithless  as  to  their  own 
capabilities  for  taking  such  an  important  step.  I  said  I  should  give  them  time  to 
think  over  the  subject,  and  promised  them  if  they  raised  enough  to  give  them  as 
their  preacher  a  certain  man  whom  I  knew  they  all  desired.  On  an  appointed 
day  the  native  pastor  of  Koan-Kow  and  myself  visited  the  ehurch.  We  preached 
on  the  subject  of  selfnBupport,  and  then  took  the  old  subseription  listi  and  asked 
each  individual  how  much  he  was  willing  to  increase.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
seemed  to  have  prepared  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They  were  veiy  enthusiastic, 
and  during  the  morning's  service  enough  was  promised  to  support  the  man  they 
wanted.    He  himself^  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  people^'  accepted  Uieir  inrita- 
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tioD,  t&oogli  he  gave  up  a  mucli  larger  izLcome  which  he  was  receirmg  from  ns  as 
teacher  of  our  theological  students. 

^  The  result  of  this  action  of  the  church  has  been  far  reaching.  The  effect  upon 
my  own  mind  was  very  great.  It  began  to  davm  upon  me  that  the  churches  could 
alter  all  really  do  more  than  I  in  my  sympathy  for  their;,lpoverty  had  ever  yet 
dared  to  ask  of  them.  Vast  possibilities  arose  before  me,  and  I  saw  here  tiie  com- 
mencement of  a  new  system  that  would  speedily  tend  to  make  many  of  our 
churches  self-supporting.  In  giving  thi^  church  the  privilege  of  electing  their 
own  preacher,  a  plan  had  been  adopted  that  was  fraught  with  great  good.  The 
tffect  upon  the  older  churches  was  also  very  great.  Some  ot7them  that  had  never 
dreamed  ol  self-support  began  to  think  that  what  had  been  done  in  one  place 
oottld  certainly  be  done  in  another.  Some  of  them,  too,  were  incited  by  the 
desire  of  securing  for  themselves  some  preacher  that  was  stationed  elsewhere,  and 
others  of  retaining  their  own  man  lest  some  other  church  might  elect  him  and 
deprive  them  of  his  services.  This  noble  contagion  has  spread,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
thi-oughont  the  Koan-Kow  region,  and  all  but  one  church  ]is  now  self-supporting. 

A  parallel  case  is  reported  by  Mr.  Sadleb.    At  Phu-Khi,  where  the 

fjllowiasr  iacideats  oocarred,  a  aaw  station  has  been  established. 

"For  several  years  a  number  of  men,  women,  and  children, '.who  had  obtained 
the  Gospel  in  other  parts  of  Hui-an,  had  met  regularly  tojworship  God  in  the 
'est  way  they  were  able  without  the  advantage  of  a  preacher.  We  were  anxious 
to  put  them  under  regular  inatructioa,  but  could  not  afford  a  preacher ;  and, 
tberefore,  after  much  consultation,  decided  to  seek  a  man'^who  would  go  to  them 
pr  whatever  they  might  be  able  to  give  him.  A  prayer-meeting  was  held 
amongst  those  eligible,  and  the  question  earnestly  discussed.  At  length  a  Bible 
distributor  named  Poah  agreed  to  go.  Our  next  step  was^to  introduce  him  to  the 
l)et)ple,  who  warmly  entered  into  the  engagement  which  they  have  steadily  ful- 
filled—partly, by  giving  him  offerings  of  potatoes  and  rice,  also  by  an  allowance 
of  two  dollars  a  month.  In  addition  to  this  they  have  exerted  themselves,  at 
considerable  expense,  to  fit  up  a  suitable  chapel,  including  room  for  their 
prfcaclier ;  and  now  they  are  engageil  in  starting  a  school— the^greater  part  of  the 
taker's  salary  being  subscribed  by  themselves.  Twelve  new  members  have  been 
Admitted  in  addition  to  several  lapsed  members  who  have^been  re-admitted.  We 
have  been  encouraged  at  each  visit  to  this  station,  and  the  benefit  of  the  new  effort 
liM  been  felt  in  many  places." 

The  diarch  at  Pho-lam,  likewise,  has  undertaken  the  support  of  it 
native  preacher — a  man  of  its  own  selection.    It  is  only  recently  that  such 
a  discretion  has  been  accorded  to  the  native  churches,  and  the  result  of  the 
experiment  has  more  than  justified  its  adoption.     Mr.  Sadler  proceeds  :— 

"So  kte  as  the  beginning  of  this  year  it  had  been  in^everal  churches  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  lead  the  members  to  keep  up  their  old  subscriptions*  The 
wiring  of  half-ardollar  was,  in  some  cases,  a  great  and  protracted  toil  Under 
tlte  new  plan,  however,  unusual  zeal  has  been  displayed  in  getting  the  man  of 
their  choice ;  and,  to  secure  this,  unprecedented  efforts  have  been  made  toward 
proTidmg  the  necessary  support.  In  this  way  the  churches  at  €hang-Chow 
Kio^thau,  Loh-iu,  and  Hui-an  (district  city)  have  promised  to  raise  the  whole 
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of  tlieir  preaclier's  salary,  commencing  with  next  year.  The  most  that  they  were 
doing  was  a  half  of  the  salary  ;  thus  they  have-at  once  agreed  to  raise  more  than 
douhle  the  former  amount  This  shows  that  success  sometimes  comes  in  an 
accelerated  ratio.  We  encourage  an  ardent  hope  that,  at  least  in  some  of  these 
stations,  the  preacher  may  gradually  advance  to  the  native  pastorate.  The  hene&t» 
uf  this  movement  are  incalculable.  Preachers  have  formerly  had  no  position 
except  as  the  servants  of  the  mission.  Being  engaged  by^  they  are  now  the 
servants  of  the  churches.  The  opprobrium  of  their  being  the  'creatures  of 
foreigners'  may  now  be  wiped  away  in  every  self-supporting  church.  This 
joined  with  the  fact  that  they  are  educated  men,  goes  far  to  put  them  on  a  level 
viith  the  schoolmasters  of  the  country — ^a  class  of  men  held  in  very  high  respect. 
Some  of  the  best  young  men  of  the  churches  have  been  tempted  to  give  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  foreign  medicine  ;  they  are  now  being  taught  that  the 
work  of  a  minister  is  even  more  important  Preachers  are  roused  to  see  that 
if  they  are  faithful  they  will  not  foil  to  be  appreciated ;  for  no  common  judg- 
ment is  being  displayed  by  the  Christians  as  to  who  the  best  men  really  are." 

For  years  past,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  tending  to  retard  their 
growth,  the  stations  at  An-bik  and  £-tiam  had  been  in  a  drooping  con- 
dition, and  it  was  feared  that,  owing  to  deaths  and  remoyals,  they  would 
baye  to  be  discontinued.  The  story  of  their  revival,  resulting  in  their 
union  under  one  pastor,  brings  out  many  interesting  facts. 

''  A  month  ago,''  writes  Mr.  Macgowan,  ''  I  met  the  united  churches— in  all 
thirty  in  number,  viz.,  ten  men  and  twenty  women — and  had  a  long  consultation 
with  them  about  their  following  the  example  of  the  other  churches  and  becoming 
free  from  foreign  support  Poverty,  and  their  small  number,  were  at  first  pleaded 
as  reasons  for  their  inability  to  do  as  much  as  other  more  flavoured  places.  Alter 
a  very  full  and  animated  discussion  of  the  subject,  they  pledged  themselves  to 
raise  five  dollars  a  month,  and  we  at  once  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  preacher. 
Their  lot  fell  upon  a  man  who  was  receiving  seven  dollars,  but  he  at  once  willingly 
accepted  their  ofifer  lest  his  refusal  should  damp  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  that,  to 
the  amazement  of  us  all,  had  come  to  replace  the  apathy  that  had  for  years 
cliaracterised  them.  This  onward  stride  in  self-development  has  had  an  important 
effect  upon  the  churches  genemlly.  It  has  given  them  a  consciousness  of  strength 
and  an  independent  feeling  which  will  tend  to  make  them  stronger  in  every  way. 
Not  that  they  do  not  any  longer  need  the  oversight  of  the  foreign  nussionaxy. 
His  presence  will  be  as  much  as  ever  welcomed  amongst  them,  and  his  advice  in 
the  management  of  the  churches  valued  as  in  the  past;  but  the  feeling  of  depend- 
ence upon  him  for  pecuniar}*  aid  was  not  a  healthv  one,  and  I  am  glad  that  in 
BO  many  of  them  it  la  gone,  and  I  trust  for  ever. 

<'  On  the  26th  of  October  Kaw-Tiam-teng,  who  had  been  elected  four  yeari  ago, 
was  ordained  pastor  over  the  church  of  Koan-Eow.  He  has  been  well  tried  daring 
these  years  of  probation,  and  he  has  won  our  confidence  and  that  of  his  church 
by  hia  consistent  Christian  life.  In  his  early  life  his  advantages  in  the  way  of 
education  were  very  limited,  so  that  he  is  not  so  liighly  cultured  as  the  Amoy 
pastor.  He  has,  however,  special  qualifications  that  adapt  him  for  the  position 
he  now  occupies.  He  is  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character,  of  large  synqMthy, 
and  a  vigorous  preacher.    His  church  lately  has  not  grown  much  in  numben^  and 
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lie  grieves  a  good  deal  over  this,  though  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  to  blame  for  it. 
Still  under  his  wise  management  it  has  become  more  consolidated,  and  he  has 
taught  them  the  art  of  giving,  as  the  statistics  on  this  point  will  show.  I  have 
recently  made  arrangements  with  him  for  getting  his  church  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  evangelistic  work,  which  will,  I  beUeve,  have  the  effect  of  adding  more 
enthnsiasm  to  it,  and  thus  giving  it  more  vitality." 

In  the  Hui-AK  and  Chang-chow  regions  fifty-one  members  have  been 
added  to  the  church.  These  have  all  had  to  pass  through  a  long  proba- 
tion, some  of  those  baptized  during  1879  having  been  inquirers  for  many 
years.  As  in  more  favoured  lands,  the  church  in  China  embraces  a  wide 
range  of  Christian  character  and  experience.  There  are,  it  need  scarcely 
be  saidy  many  instances  of  inconsistency  to  be  found  among  the  native 
converts.  While  deploring  this  fact,  Mr.  Sadler  uses  it  as  an  argu- 
ment in  pressing  upon  the  churches  of  Britain  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  their  intelligent  sympathy  and  earnest  prayers  on  behalf  of 
China. 

^^  As  a  role  we  cannot  expect  from  Chinese  converts  such  rich  experiences  of 
Divine  grace  and  power  as  delight  the  hearts  of  our  brethren  at  home.    Our 
inquirers  are  catechumens.    All  the  *  inquiring '  has  to  be  done  by  us,  and  usually 
with  a  view  to  instruction  ;  still,  as  they  advance  to  membership,  and  the  more 
^ect  become  office-bearers,  our  hearts  are  sometimes  melted  by  the  clear  indica- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirits  working.    At  one  time,  some  who  have  been  under 
jeveie  discipline  come  to  us,  giving  evidences  that  there  has  been  a  sifting  and  a 
wiunowing  amongst  them,  leaving  the  faithful  few  (to  use  their  own  words) 
'Clmging  to  the  Lord^s  feet'    At  another,  misdemeanours  in  the  conduct  of  a 
preacher  cause  his  fellow-preachers  to  gather  'round  him  in  tearful  supplication 
that  he  may  be  brought  to  a  better  mind.    Proofs  are  given  that  the  coming  of 
the  missionary  is  looked  forward  to  as  a  good  time  for  obtaining  refreshing  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord.    Deep  sorrow  is  evinced  over  those  who  bring  shame  on 
the  brotherhood,  and  corresponding  joy  when  any  are  made  alive  unto  Gk>d.    A 
father  will  go  a  long  way  as  men  did  of  old  to  seek  Jesus,  and  ask  for  prayer  for  his 
son  afflicted  with  sore  mental  disorder.    Great  tenderness  for  each  other's  distresses 
is  sometimes  produced  by  the  Gospel,  not  only  for  fellow-Christians,  but  for 
those  outside  the  fold.     The  national  clannishness  of  the  people  is  being  sanc- 
tified, andy  where  one  did  not  expect  it,  mutual  love  is  evoked.    Out  of  their  deep 
poverty  many  support  the  ordinances  of  religion.    Without  a  bed-covering  for 
themselves  they  will  try  to  provide  one  for  their  preacher.    And,  though  their 
meals  may  be  plain,  they  will  sometimes  make  a  feast  for  him.    And  all  in  the 
midst  of  the  hideous  state  and  circumstances  of  China ;  debts  and  dunning, 
undying  quarrelB,  innumerable  diseases,   cruel  wrongs  practised  on  children, 
women  crushed,  those  willing  to  escape  from  gambling  frequently  enthralled,  the 
Sabbath  opposed  by  all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  family  life  a  terror,  social 
life  aU  haid,  mendacious,  selfish,  and  a  paternal  (?)  Government  built  upon  might 
^S^ixut  light    Let  the  self-denying  friends  of  China  missions  know  that  the 
wQidtli^  send  of  rest  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  is  not  less  sweet  here  than 
vheatnK  uttered  by  the  Lord.'' 
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THE  Report  of  this  Mission  for  1879  contains  a  verj  foil,  faitltfal,  and 
instructive  reyiew  of  the  past  year's  work  in  the  seyeral  depart- 
ments of  labour.  Its  tone,  though  indicating  some  depression,  is  not  dis- 
couraging. Confident  in  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  its  final 
triumph  over  all  obstacles,  the  missionaries  have  steadilj  carried  on  their 
numerous  forms  of  effort  in  the  face  of  many  cBiSculties.  The  Directors 
are  t^anliful  to  be  able  to  state  that  friendly  relations  continue  between 
the  members  of  the  Mission  and  the  Central  Government,  and  that  tiie 
freedom  of  the  churches  from  State-patronage  and  control  is  maintained. 

During  the  year  the  pressure  of  work  resting  on  the  missionaries  in  the 
field  has  been  unusually  heavy,  arising  from  the  temporary  absence  of 
several  of  their  colleagues,  either  on  f  urloi^h  or  on  account  of  serious  iU- 
health  compelling  their  return  to  England  for  a  time.  The  diminution  of 
the  working  staff  in  the  island  has  been  greater  tiian  was  anticipated  by 
the  Directors.  They  are,  however,  taking  steps  immediately  to  send 
relief  to  their  brethren  who  are  finding  the  demands  on  them  to  be  &r 
beyond  their  ability  to  meet  them  satisfactorily. 

Last  year  the  rep<»rt8  from  several  districts  referred  to  a  severe  visitstioo 
of  epidemic  fever  in  the  northern  and  western  part  of  Imerina,  the  cential 
province.  During  1879  the  epidemic  re-appeared,  but  its  chief  ravages 
were  farther  to  the  east.  Widespread  and  very  fatal  have  been  the  effects 
of  this  visitation,  and  by  it,  in  some  districts,  the  work  of  the  Mi'—ian, 
both  in  the  congregations  and  the  schools,  has  been  greatly  hindered.  At 
the  close  of  July,  however,  the  disease  had  greatly  abated,  the  congrega- 
tions were  gathering  together  again,  and  the  school  work  was  being 
resumed. 

In  the  Betsileo  province,  about  200  miles  south  of  Antananarivo,  the 
good  and  useful  work  of  the  ^fission  has  been,  for  a  time,  serioosly 
disturbed  by  the  intrigues  and  violent  procedure  of  the  French  Jendt 
priests.  The  missionaries  of  the  Society,  forming  the  Betsileo  District 
Committee,  have  furnished  a  statement  of  the  difficulties  in  this  matter, 
which  they  have  had  to  encounter,  and  which  is  given  in  detail  in  the 
Society's  Report.  Affairs  now  present  a  more  ftsvourable  aspect,  owin^ 
to  the  action  which  the  native  Government  has  lately  taken. 

During  the  last  two  years  much  disquietude  and  anxiety  have  prevailed 
among  the  people  in  expectation  of  a  new  conscription.  In  March  of  last 
year  the  message  of  the  Queen  on  this  subject  was  pubHdy  delivend  at 
a  great  kahary.    Before  this,  there  had  been  no  eonseription  in  the  islvid 
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since  the  reiga  of  Ranavalona  I.,  and  that  was  of  a  yery  oppressive 
character.  It  is  now  very  interesting  and  encouraging  to  note  the  high 
sense  of  justice  and  the  enlightened  views  of  natural  rights  of  which  the 
recently  framed  regulations  lor  the  new  conscription  give  very  clear 
evidence.  This  conscription  has  a  relation  to  elementary  education,  and 
thus  to  the  work  of  the  Mission.  On  this  aspect  of  the  matter  the  mis- 
sionaries write  thus  :— 

'^  While  fears  and  prejudices  were  rife  among  the  people,  the  great  kahary 
aboQt  the  conacription  was  made,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  it  pro- 
duced much  less  excitement  and  gave  much  greater  satisfaction  to  the 
people  than  any  of  us  could  have  dared  to  expect  With  regard  to  the 
schools,  which  is  that  part  of  the  scheme  that  touches  our  work  most 
closely,  it  is  enacted  (1)  that  they  shall  not  be  distui-bed  in  the  furst  instance, 
but  that  afterwards  the  Queen  wiU  take  measures  to  find  out  who  are  worthv 
of  being  scholars ;  (2)  that  after  the  business  of  the  conscription  is  finished,  all 
children  firom  seven  years  of  age  and  upwards,  shall  be  compelled  to  learn,  and 
that  parents  keeping  back  their  children  shall  be  fined  three  dollars  for  each  child 
i^)  kept  back ;  and  (3)  that  in  the  meantime  no  new  scholars  shall  be  received, 
&iid  those  who  have  left  shall  not  be  re-admitted  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars. 
The  immediate  effect  of  these  regulations  on  our  schools  was  to  clear  out  some  of 
the  most  lazy  scholars  who  saw  no  hope  of  gain  by  further  attendance,  and  thus 
the  number  of  scholars  was  reduced*  as  no  new  ones  could  be  received  to  fill  the 
places  of  those  who  left ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  increase  of  diligence 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  scholars,  who  were  evidently  hoping  that  the  time 
uf  their  reward  was  at  hand.  This,  however,  lasted  only  for  a  time.  Eight 
months  have  passed  since  the  great  kahary  was  made,  and  no  further  action  has 
l)een  taken  by  the  Qovelmment  with  regard  to  the  schools.  The  day  of  reckoning 
may  come  before  long,  but  it  is  not  seen  as  yet ;  and  though  our  schools  have 
iiuule  considerable  progress  in  other  respects  during  the  year,  we  have  not  for  a 
long  time  had  fewer  children  in  attendance  than  we  have  at  present." 

The  Report  contains  deeply  interesting,  varied,  and  suggestive  statements 
respecting  the  evangelistic  and  pastoral  work  of  the  Mission.  Properly  to 
f^  and  estimate  these  statements  requires  a  large  acquaintance  with 
heathenism ;  and  its  broad,  strong,  and  deadening  hold  on  the  whole 
nature  of  those  who  have  been  brought  up  under  its  influence.  Many 
British  Christians,  being  without  this  knowledge,  will  certainly  expect  too 
niQch  of  these  people,  who,  in  the  nuijority  of  cases,  hare  only  partially 
shaken  off  the  old  and  dose  bondage  of  paganism.  The  missionaries  have 
to  acquire  and  maintain  the  habit  of  looking^  at  the  varied  aspects  of 
Malagasy  Christianity  from  the  standpoint  of  Malagasy  circumstances. 
These  remarks  find  corroboration  in  the  following  extracts  from  the 
^port  of  the  Rev.  C.  Jukes  :— 

''An  intelligent  native  remarked  to  me  the  other  day :  '  You  missionaries 
preach  to  us  about  holiness,  the  spiritual  life,  growth  in  grace,  and  so  on,  but 
^^7  te  gNftt  majority  of  the  Malagasy,  who  you  think  are  deeply  interested  in 
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your  teaching,  do  not  understand  or  care  much  about  these  things.'    I  fear  thew 
is  much  truth  in  this. 

"  It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  native  brethren,  who  are 
I  know,  aspiring,  struggling,  and  praying  to  attain  to  more  Christ-likenese,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  real  joys  of  missionary  life  to  direct  and  to  have  fellowship  with  such 
converts ;  but  I  must  confess  that  another  year's  experience  in  the  two  large 
districts  under  my  charge,  with  constant  and  intimate  intercourse  with  the  people, 
has  added  to  my  conviction  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  church  membeis, 
even  of  some  years'  standing,  have  not  yet  reached  to  the  soul  and  kernel  of 
Christianity.    In  not  a  few  country  places  the  people  would  no  doubt  prefer  to 
return  to  their  old  heathen  habits,  but  prevailing  custom,  and  the  example  of 
those  high  in  authority,  forbid  their  giving  up  the  *  praying.'    It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  slightest  indication  of  a  royal  wish — which,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  be  entertained,  much  less  expressed — would  as  easily  transform  many  of 
our  chapels  into  Mohammedan  mosques  or  heathen  temples,  as  the  unobtrusive 
piety  of  the  sovereign  influenced  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Hovas,  a  few  years  ago, 
nominally  to  embrace  Cliristianity.    Without  in  any  way  depreciating  the  wonder- 
ful, and,  perhaps,  unparalleled,  success  of  missions  in  this  land,  and  of  which  I 
believe  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  the  author,  I  deem  it  needful  to  make  these  remarks 
in  case  the  accompanying  statistics  should  produce  a  wrong  impression,  as  I  am 
apprehensive  they  may  do,  as  to  the  religious  condition  of  our  churches." 

But  sunshine  comes  across  the  path  of  the  brethren,  at  times  correcting 
their  former  estimate  of  the  condition  of  things.  Thus  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Gbainoe  gives  a  varied  sketch,  in  which  the  dark  shades  pass  away  in 

growing  light : — 

"  The  Malagasy  church,  like  Israel  of  old,  may  be  compared  to  the  tiel  tree  ami 
the  oak,  which  have  life  and  substance  in  them  even  when  they  cast  their  leaves, 
and  vitality  enough  to  send  out  many  a  noble  shoot  from  far  stretching  under- 
ground fibres  even  should  man  do  his  utmost  to  uproot  them  altogether.  In 
talking  to  some  of  the  old  Christian  men  connected  with  Andohalo  church  and 
district,  men  who  passed  through  the  persecution  long  ago,  I  have  been  tempted 
to  think  the  present  generation  of  Christians  of  an  effeminate  stamp  as  compared 
with  them  ;  but  lately  I  have  had  to  rejoice  over  cases  in  which  a  spontaneow 
and  generous  exhibition  of  Christian  principle  has  been  exhibited  by  younger 
men,  and  so  have  been  led  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.  And,  moreover, 
during  the  past  few  months  I  have  discovered  that  quiet  evangelistic  work  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  district,  of  which  I  had  hitherto  no  knowledge — work  for 
which  the  workers  received  no  payment,  thanks,  or  recognition.  And  in  dealing 
with  some  of  whom  I  had  very  mean  impressions,  such  impressions  have  become 
greatly  modified.  On  the  whole  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  oftentimes  I  liave  seen 
little  but  evil  in  churches  and  individuals  simply  for  want  of  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  them  better.  Evil,  from  its  very  nature,  rises  like  scum  to  the  surface, 
while  underneath  there  is  often  much  that  is  sweet  and  pure.  At  least  it  was  ^ 
in  my  experience  of  church  life  at  home,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  so  here." 

The  Rev.  T.  Bbockwat,  reviewing  his  six  years*  work  amoDg  the 
Betsileo  in  the  Ambositra  district,  is  encouraged,  as  the  foUowing  extract 
from  his  report  shows : — 
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**  Yet  one  rejoices  to  sing  of  mercy  as  of  judgment.  If  the  numbers  who  gather 
on  the  Lord's-day  be  considered,  the  order  and  attention  of  the  audience,  the 
•liiigence  of  the  native  preachers  and  deacons,  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
Siimlay  and  day  schools  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the  number  of  young  people 
who  seem  impressed  with  the  importance  of  eternal  things  and  are  candidates  for 
l>aptLsm  or  church  fellowship ;  if  all  this,  with  the  hopeful  spirit  of  the  labourers 
most  concerned,  be  considered,  then  it  must  be  said  that  this  which  would  almost 
lead  a  South  African  or  an  Indian  missionary  to  slug  Simeon's  song  after  twenty 
or  thirty  years'  labour  in  those  countries,  may  at  least  excuse  us  if  we  say,  *  We 
thank  God  and  take  courage,*  after  being  six  years  among  the  Betsileo  at 
Ambositra.'' 

The  Mission  among  the  Sihanaka,  who  occupy  a  district  some  distance 
to  the  north  of  the  capital,  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  J.  Pea  use  in 
1875.  His  work  there  has  been  one  of  much  difficulty,  arising  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  people,  their  strong  and  deeply  rooted  belief  in  charms, 
and  their  great  indifference  to  spiritual  things.  His  chief  hope  is  in 
the  work  done  in  the  schools.     On  these  subjects  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  I  feel  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  our  friends  in  England  fully  to  realise 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  among  whom  we  dwell ;  and,  although  they  attend 
our  services,  they  are  utterly  indifferent  to  spiritual  things.  To  many  of  those  to 
whom  we  preach  even  the  name  of  Jesus  is  still  strange ;  and,  more  than  once 
laring  the  year,  after  speaking  about  the  Saviour  and  His  love,  on  putting  the 
'lue^tion,  *  Who  is  Jesus  ? '  to  some  of  those  who  have  listened  to  me,  the  reply  I 
bave  received  has  been,  '  Asa^*  or,  '  I  don't  know.* 

"Xo  department  of  our  labour  has  given  us  more  encouragement,  or  promises  a 
richer  reward,  than  the  work  in  our  schools ;  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  this 
biu  been  carried  on  uninterruptedly  and  successfully  during  the  year." 

In  1877  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Pickersoill  commenced  a  Mission  in  the 
province  of  Iboina,  to  the  north-west  of  Antananarivo,  having  the  port  of 
Mojanga  as  his  headquarters.  Here,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival,  he  has 
^^  to  cope  with  the  unauthorised  and  prejudicial  interference  of  native 
officials  in  spiritual  things.  Notwithstanding  the  very  distinct  utterances 
of  the  Queen  and  Prime  Minister  on  the  subject  of  non-interference  in 
religious  matters,  and  a  practical  consistency  in  this  respect  on  the  part  of 
those  at  the  head  of  affairs,  native  officers,  far  removed  from  the  centre 
of  government,  frequently  exceed  their  authority,  and  violate  the  pledges 
J?ven  by  their  superiors.  Mr.  Pickersgill  has  found  this  to  be  a  great 
obstacle  in  his  work.     He  writes  : — 

"  However  we  may  strive  to  keep  the  Christian  Church  in  Madagascar  from 
•^tate  control,  we  can  only  effect  the  separation  by  providing  the  hands  wliich 
are  likely  to  work  mischief  with  something  better  to  do.  The  policy  here 
indicated  has  hitherto  proved  satisfactory  in  Iboina.  As  far  as  possible  the  work' 
01  edocation  has  been  handed  over  to  the  native  authorities,  and  the  schools  are 
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specially  named  as  belonging  to  the  Queen.  Unfortunately,  the  Malagasy  ofiicial^ 
are  not  yet  fax  enough  enlightened  to  take  the  entire  matter  into  their  own  hande, 
and  hence  there  is  still  an  apparent  connection  between  leligion  and  8tat<.- 
authority.  But  it  Ib  far  better  to  have  the  link  in  a  European  noiaBionary,  wbo 
is  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  freetlom  on  both  sides,  than  to  see  the  twi« 
things  hopelessly  confounded  by  undisceming  governors  and  their  subordinate*, 
whose  bias  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  State." 

Several  of  the  reports  refer  to  instances  in  which  the  beajitiful  results  of 
the  power  of  Chrifittttnity  have  been  peculiarly  marked  a&d  inflttentuil  for 
good.  The  Committee  in  their  general  report  make  especial  referoicc  to 
the  death  of  the  sister  of  the  Prime  Minister,  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened 
in  former  years,  and  whose  life  was  one  of  eminent  Christian  consistency 
and  widespread  usefulness.     The  Committee  write : — 

"The  death  of  Ramatoa  Basoabay,  the  last  sm-vlviii^  sister  of  the  Pniuv 
Minister,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  July,  is  an  event  of  public  importance, 
and  has  not  been  without  its  influence  on  the  work  of  the  Mission.  Bamatna 
Rasoaray  was  respected  and  loved  by  all  classes  of  tJie  people,  and  her  dtutii 
produced  universal  sorrow.  She '  was  a  lady  of  unusual  intelligence  and  gciod 
sense,  and  was  a  true  friend  to  all  who  were  in  trouble.  She  was  the  conetant 
companion  of  tlie  Queen  and  the  trusted  adviser  of  hoar  brother  the  PrioM* 
Minister.  In  everything  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  nation  she  took  a 
lively  interest,  and  was  always  recognised  as  the  friend  of  the  |)00r  and  the 
oppressed.  She  became  a  member  of  the  church  at  Ambohipotsy  in  July,  1868, 
And  has  been  a  consistent  Christian,  zealous  in  eveiy  good  work,  and  Hberal  iii 
her  contributions  towards  the  spreading  of  tlie  Gospel.  Latterly  she  W4- 
connected  with  the  Palace  Church,  and  was  one  of  its  brightest  omamentf. 
Though  the  second  lady  in  the  kingdom,  she  never  presumed  upon  her  rank,  but 
was  remarkable  for  her  gentleness  and  kindly  disposition.  It  was  most  pleasini; 
at  the  time  of  her  death  to  listen  to  the  repoesenlatives  of  the  various  ckases  of 
the  people,  as  chey  expressed  their  grief  and  made  mention  of  some  of  the  mauj 
kindnesses  they  had  received  from  her ;  but  the  most  interesting  of  all  was  a 
recently  freed  Mozambique,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  companioins,  came  forwanl 
and  spoke  of  the  kindness  she  had  shown  to  them,  and  of  their  deep  sorrow  at 
having  lost  one  of  their  best  friends.  We  trust  that  her  children,  as  well  » 
many  others,  may  be  induced  to  follow  her  example,  and  take  lier  place  ist  workt" 
of  charity  and  in  the  affections  of  the  people.'' 

1^  Committee,  in  their  general  report,  uefer  to  a  «ub}eet  of  mw* 
interest,  which  brings  out  prominently  the  TaluaUe  vesahs  cf  the  «orr 
of  the  College  in  fonner  jean,  and  its  indirect,  hat  xesA  aod  importaott 
bearing  on  the  true  progress  of  the  native  comaiunity^.  fieapectng  the 
"  Hecall  of  file  Folo  Lahy^*'  the  Committee  ivaite  as  fiaUe^n  : — 

**  Another  circumstance  of  in^itanoe'te  our  mission  isHhe  ItBCAXXOF^naE  Foio 
Lahy,  or  ten  evangelists,  who  were  sent  out  about  five  years  ago,  and  who  have  been 
supported  by  the  Palace  Church.  These  men  were  among  the  most  snccessfiil  ^ 
the  first  lot  of  students  trained  in  our  College.    They  finished  their  course  nf 
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-tadj  in  1874,  and  -were  sent  out  by  the  Queen  and  Prime  Minister  in  the  name 
of  the  Pdboe  Church.  They  were  stationed  at  the  principal  towns  in  the  Tarious 
parts  of  Imerina,  and  took  charge  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  churches  each,  including 
the  schools. 

''Much  has  been  said  and  written  with  regard  to  these  ten  men,  and  their 
position  has  been  pointed  to,  once  and  again,  as  proving  the  existence  of  a  State 
Charch  in  Madagascar.  We  have  before  had  occasion  to  refute  the  arguments 
losed  on  such  an  unsound  foundation,  and  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  no 
i^^  We  feel  it  our  duty,  however,  to  place  on  reoord  our  high  appreciation  of 
the  good  work  these  men  have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  their  various  districts 
'luring  the  five  years  of  their  evangelistic  labours.  The  fniits  of  their  teaching 
iire  abundantly  manifest,  and  wfll  be  so  for  many  years  to  come.  They  have 
^"ccupied  a  unique  and  somewhat  dif&cult  position,  "but,  with  perhaps  one  excep- 
tion, they  have  ahown  themselves  to  be  nen  of  sound  judgment,  as  well  as  of 
^nperior  intelligence,  and  have  done  their  work  conscientiously  and  well ;  and 
now  that  they  have  been  called  to  take  up  other  duties,  and  to  occupy  responsible 
positions  in  the  government  of  the  country,  we  trust  they  may  be  equally 
^Qcceasfnl  in  liieir  new  work,  and  have  a  long  career  of  usefulness  before  them. 
^  serrioes  of  tiieae  aoeai  have  been  required  by  the  Oovemmesit  in  consequence 
<<f  the  various  changes  and  leioims  which  are  now  being  made  in  the  mode  of 
i'lmimBtration  in  almost  every  bwinch  of  the  public  service.  Hitherto  the  work 
•  f  the  Government  in  nearly  every  department  has  devolved  upon  the  Prime 
Minister,  but  there  is  now  being  made  the  first  attempt  in  Matlagascar  to  form 
what  may  be  called  a  ministry,  based  partly  on  European  principles,  but  greatly 
iDodified  to  meet  the  drcamstanoes  of  the  country  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
){alagasy  character.  Officers  approaching,  in  some  degree,  to  what  in  Europe 
would  be  termed  Ministers  of  Education,  Justice,  Jurisprudence,  &c.,  are  now 
:«ing  appointed,  and  the  ten  evangelists  have  been  recalled  to  occupy  these 
important  and  responsible  positions.  We  regard  this  movement  on  the  part  of 
^e  Goromment  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  hope  for  much  good  to  the 
>  ->mitrr  as  the  xesuh  of  these  new  arrangements." 

Several  of  the  missionaries^  in  their  reports,  bear  very  high  testimony  to 
the  Chrigtian  charftcter  of  these  native  brethren,  and  to  the  effective 
^^^nice  which  they  have  renderied  in  the  districts  in  which  they  bave  been 
l&boQring. 

Glosely  connec^ted  with  this  subject  is  the  more  recent  work  of  the 
^Uege,  on  wtiich  the  strengtli,  intelligence,  and  spiritual  life  of  the  native 
chuzohes  in  the  futvre  bo  much  depend.  In  June,  1878,  thirty-one  students 
^^t  the  institstioa ;  bat  eighteen  candidates  having  been  received,  the  new 
^lege-yeor  began  with  fifty-four  students ;  but  two  of  these  were  carried 
off  by  fever,  leaving  fifty-two  on  the  books.  During  liie  year  ending  June, 
1879,  quiet,  tharoagh,  and  satisfactory  work  was  done.  The  two  tutors 
.^ft.  &.  Tay  and  G.  OouHns)  ^*  were  able  to  keep  steadily  to  l&eir  classes, 
and  te  11^0  aatrve  asststaats  gave  much  satisfaction  by  tbeir  conscientious 
'ittentkn  ta  doty."     8oon  after  this,  however,  the  serions  illness  of  Mr. 
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Toy  rendered  it  imperative  for  him  to  withdraw  from  the  work,  and,  as  his 
health  did  not  improve,  he  left  Madagascar  to  proceed  to  England,  bat  died 
on  the  way,  leaving  a  vacancy  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill  up.  Under 
these  painfully  changed  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  other  brethren,  whose  district  work  was  claiming  from  them  more  effort 
than  they  were  well  able  to  bestow.  Thus,  for  a  time,  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  College  will  be  carried  on  with  difficulty.  Of  those  who  had  been 
students  during  the  year  eleven  left  in  June,  and  most  of  these  proceeded 
at  once  to  diffi^rent  stations. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Bev.  J.  Richardson,  on  furlough  in  England,  the 
work  of  the  Nobmjll  School  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Thobne. 

Definite  action  has  been  taken  during  the  year  with  a  view  to  re-opening 
the  hospital  in  Antananarivo,  and  carrying  on  the  Mebioajl  Mission.  For 
about  two  years  this  work  had  been  suspended,  although,  during  that  time, 
the  Directors  had  used  all  available  means  to  secure  a  suitable  super- 
intendent for  that  branch  of  the  work.  A  few  months  ago,  the  Committee 
of  the  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Association,  recognising  the  importance  of 
the  medical  department  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  more  spiritual  part  of  the 
work,  and  meeting  with  a  fully  qualified  medical  practitioner,  Mr.  i- 
Tbeg£LI.£S  Fox,  M.R.C.S.,  in  all  respects  fitted,  and  also  ready,  to 
imdertake  this  service,  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  Directors  in  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Medical  Mission.  After  full  deliberation,  it  ^i^^ 
decided  that  the  Friends'  Society  should  send  out  Mr.  Fox  to  re-open  tlic 
hospital  and  resume  the  work  of  this  branch,  the  London  Missionary  Society 
bearing  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  outlay.  This  work  will  be  under  the 
management  of  a  joint  committee,  composed  of  missionaries  of  both 
societies.     Mr.  Fox  left  England  on  the  8th  of  June. 

The  entire  Report,  which  occupies  146  pages,  forms  a  very  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Madagascar.  It  is  full  and 
frank,  unvarnished  and  undisguised,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  having 
been  written  with  an  honest  desire  to  set  before  the  Christian  Church  the 
real  aspects  of  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on.  It  deserves  and  wiii 
well  repay  a  careful  perusal.  From  it  the  thoughtful  reader  will  gather 
much  reliable  informacion  respecting  the  social,  mental,  and  spiVitual 
position  of  the  people,  and  the  numerous  and  grave  difficulties  which  meet 
the  missionary  in  his  path  of  duty  ;  and,  by  its  clear  statements,  he  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  marvellous  revolution,  affecting  all  classes  of 
native  society,  in  every  aspect  of  human  life,  which  has  been  wrought  in  the 
island,  directly  and  indirectly,  by  means  of  Christian  missionaries,  wielding* 
as  their  chief  weapon,  *'  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit— the  Word  of  God." 
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1.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND, 


The  Rev.  F.  Wilkinson,  from  Madras,  South  India,  per  steamer  Merhara, 
April  24tb. 

Mis.  Tot  and  daughter,  from  Madagascar,  vist  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  per 
<teamer  Giant  ally  GcutUj  April  28  th. 

The  Rev.  E.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Bryant,  and  family,  from  Hankow,  and  Mrs. 
Sadler  and  son,  from  Amoy,  China,  per  steamer  PnaMf  April  2dth. 

The  Rev.  T.  Insell,  from  Mirzapore,  North  India,  per  steamer  Siiigaporey 
May  7th. 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Lawes,  Mrs.  Lawes,  and  five  children,  from  NiUB ;  and  Rev. 
Ct.  a.  Turnkr,  M.D.,  Mrs.  Turner,  and  three  children,  from  Upolu,  Samoan 
Mands,  per  Parramattaf  May  29th. 

2.  IN  MEMORIAM. 

Rev.  Charles  Hardie,  formerly  of  Samoa. 

One  of  a  party  of  six  missionaries  who  embarked  from  England  at  the  clos 

<'f  18.35,  Mr.  Hardie  was  privileged  to  share  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Society's 

mmn  in  the  Samoan  Islands.    He  resided  at  Savaii  untU  the  month  of  March, 

1^>4,  when  he  joined  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Turner  at  XJpolu  in  the  formation  of  an 

^iacational  Institution  at  Malua.    At  the  close  of  that  year  he  left  in  the  mis- 

ionary  vessel  for  England.    Soon  after  his  arrival,  family  considerations  led  him 

t)  accept  charge  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Brill,  in  Buckinghamshire, 

^hen,  equally  to  his  own  regret  and  that  of  the  Directors,  his  connection  with  the 

Nxiiety  ceased.     In  December,  1866,  having  previously  exchanged  the  pastorate 

^'^  Brill  lor  that  of  a  neighbouring  church,  he,  with  Mrs.  Hardie  and  family,  pro- 

<:  eded  to  Australia,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Woollahra,  near  Sydney, 

^vliere  he  died  on  the  19th  of  February  last  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age^ 

Intelligence,  geniality,  and  goodness  were  marked  characteristics  of  Mr.  Hardie's 

'^i^r,  alike  in  his  missionary,  pastoral,  and  family  life,  and  his  dying-bed  was 

'  Wred  by  the  presence  of  a  devoted  wife  and  grown-up  sons  and  daughters. 

Rev.  R.  Toy,  op  Madagascar. 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  society  during  the  past  twelve  months,  as  referred 

in  the  Annual  Report,  include  the  honoured  name  of  Robert  Toy.    Landing 

^iadagascar,  with  Mrs.  Toy,  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  our  brother  took  up  his 

f^'Mflcnce  in  the  capital    His  labours  in  the  island  were  varied  and  important. 

Jn  addition  to  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the  church  at  Ambohipotsy,  and  more 

^^'X'ntly  of  that  at  Faravohitra,  and  the  evangelistic  operations  connected  there- 

^>'>th,  he  devoted  much  time  to  literary  work,  chiefly  that  of  Bible  revision,  on 

^'Hich  he  was  subsequently  appointed  a  delegate.    In   1869,  with   the  Rev. 

'EOROE  Cousins,  he  shared  the  honour  of  commencing  a  Training  class  for  native 

i^reachers,  which  afterwards  developed  into  the  Theological  Institution.    As  the 

>irst  tntor  of  that  Institution,  he  found  a  most  congenial  sphere,  and  one  for 

which,  by  education  and  habit,  he  was  eminently  fitted.    Before  leaving  the 

^uuil  at  the  clote  of  last  year,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  in  its  near  com- 
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pletion  the  new  and  commodious  College  building  which  the  Diiectors  have  pro- 
vided for  the  capital.  Mr.  Toy's  physical  powers  were  aufortiinately  uneciual  t^ 
bear  tlie  strain  of  his  vigorous  and  active  mind.  In  1870  ill-health  compel! d. 
him  to  anticipate  the  usual  period  of  furlough  to  England ;  and  another  six  yea^^ 
hard  work  after  his  return  to  Madagascar  rendered  it,  in  the  opinion  of  Lis 
medical  advisers,  indispensable  that  he  should  again  turn  his  face  homeward. 
Proceeding,  via  Natal  and  Cape  Town,  he  resided  for  three  months  in  the  latter 
colony,  thus  avoiding  an  English  winter.  He  once  more  embarked  in  the  Glar.- 
tulbj  GdJitk,  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  on  the  I9th  of  the  same  month  died  at  se:i. 
Mrs.  Toy  and  her  daughter  landed  nine  days  afterwards,  amid  such  expression- 
of  sympathy  and  regard  as  their  peculiar  sorrow  could  scarcely  fail  to  call  forth. 

3.    ORDINATION    OF   A    MISSIONARY. 

On  "Wednesday,  June  16th^  Mr.  E.  V.  Cooper,  of  Liineaahire  IndepeiitW 
College,  on  his  appointment  by  the  Directors  aa  a  missionary  to  the  Socirn 
Islands,  South  Pacific,  was  ordained  at  Mawdsley  Street  Chapel,  Bolton.  Tb 
Scriptures  were  read  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Berry ;  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Saville,  of  Rvf, 
formerly  missionary  at  Huahine,  descriljed  the  field  of  labour ;  the  question> 
were  asked  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Best,  and,  replies  having  been  given  by  tht- 
candidate,  the  onlination  prayer  was  offered  by  tlM  Rev.  W.  Hewgill,  MA.,  (J 
Famworth.    The  Eev.  Professor  Scott,  LL.B.,  delivered  Hht  ekaige. 

4.  THE  "JOHN  WILLIAMS.' 

After  a  stay  of  upwards  of  ten  weeks  in  Sydney,  during  which  she  undenrenr 
the  necessary  preparations  for  sea,  the  missionary  vessel,  having  taken  on  K«pi 
supplies  for  the  various  islands,  again  left  port  on  har  twelfth  acrres  of  voyages  ia 
the  South  Pacific  on  Monday,  the  22nd  of  March. 
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%llt  ilits  0f  S^rmt  ixnb  it^  J^amaus  Manual. 

The  drive  from  Biva,  on  the  Lago  di  Garda,  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Trent,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  in  the  lower  TjrroL  Leaying  the 
inn  with  its  pretty  garden  on  the  shores  of  the  lovely  lake,  you  pass 
through  scenes  of  rare  beauty,  which  culminate  about  half-way  in 
picturesque  views  of  a  rock-built  castle  on  the  mai^gin  of  a  broad 
reach  of  water ;  and  then  the  rest  of  the  journey  is  through  moun- 
tain scenery,  more  magnificent,  bold  and  bare^  than  the  preceding 
part^  but  clothed  at  the  bottom  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  At 
the  end  you  thread  your  way  through  a  narrow  gorge,  and  then 
there  opens  a  lovely  valley  sprinkled  over  with  trees  and  houses,  cut 
in  twain  by  a  broad  rivier,  on  the  banks  of  which  spread  out  a  wide 
range  of  buildings,  overlooked  by  mountains  aU  round,  and  by  a 
coxious  huge  rock  standing  up  in  the  midst,  well  covered  over  with 
dense  foliagei  The  name  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  Italians  is 
Dos  Trento,  the  Grerman  name  is  ffoch  TrienL  The  river  is  the 
Adige,  those  buildings  form  the  city  of  Trent.  The  city  is  completely 
encircled  by  chains  of  mountains,  green,  brown,  and  slate  coloured, 
presenting  a  pleasant  harmony  of  tints ;  and  in  the  month  of  May, 
when  we  were  there,  one  of  the  everlasting  hills  which  overlook 
the  place  was  covered  with  wide  drifts  of  snow. 

Having  crossed  the  bridge,  the  traveller  soon  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  wide  and  stately  streets,  ancient  palaces,  sculpture  of  all 
kinds,  balconies  without  number,  carved  medallions  let  into  the  walls 
here  and  there,  huge  paintings  in  front  of  the  houses,  oriel  windows, 
And  all  sorts  of  little  architectural  bits,  pleasant  to  the  artist  and 
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the  aniiqnaiy.  Some  streets  are  narrov^  and  fall  of  shops,  raUier 
Italian-lookiiig,  and  veil  stored  with  goods ;  and  if  you  enter  to  make 
purchases,  it  is  amosiDg  to  hear  from  the  trades-people  an  odd  in- 
terminglirig  of  Qermacn  gutturals  with  the  liquid  Tocables  of  the 
south.  A  little  strange  too  it  is  to  notice  the  contrast  between 
the  antique  appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  ladies  dressed  aocording 
to  the  latest  Parisian  fashion. 

But  one  idea  predominates  over  all  others,  at  least,  in  the  case  of 
theological  students,  as  they  wander  through  these  quaint  thorough- 
fares. Here  from  1546  to  1563  was  held  the  famous  Coundl  which 
fixed  the  Boman  Catholic  church  on  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
basis  it  has  occupied  ever  since.  The  theological  and  ecdeoastical 
strifes  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation  led  many  Papists,  as  well  as 
Protedtanta,  to  wish  for  a  general  council  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes;  but  the  deep  differences  of  opinion  existing  between  theia  ren- 
dered a  eatisfactory  union  totally  impoBsible.  After  much  d%>lomacy 
had  been  bestowed  on  preliminary  arrangements,  Trent  was  sdMed 
as  the  place  of  meeting ;  but  the  Papacy  would  allow  no  ProtestantB 
to  share  ini  the  proceedings,  because  they  were  regarded  as  heretics 
and  schismatics,  and  therefore  without  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Liberty  of  indiyidual  judgment  lay  at  the  basis  of  Protei- 
tant  demands;  a  determination  to  deny  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Bomanistic  policy.  Yet  though  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  fathers 
who  ajteembled  were  manifestly  one-sided  and  exdnsive,  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  on  several  points  a  divergence  of  sentimentB  obtained 
amongst  them.  They  were  of  different  lands,  of  difforent  theokgioal 
schoohi,  of  different  individual  idiosyncrasies.  They  resembled  the 
mediaeval  divines  in  this  respect,  that  whilst  acknowledging  the  sa- 
premaoy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  infallibilily  of  the  church,  many  of 
thetn  put  their  own  interpretation  upon  the  teaching  of  Oatholic 
antiquity.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotos  had  held  veiy  diftv- 
ent  theological  views,  and  some  of  the  Tridentine  fieithers  rallied  rooUd 
these  separate  standards  in  an  antagonistic  attituda  .  Augustine^  in- 
deed, was  treated  by  all  with  reverence,  but  what  exactly  was  meant 
by  him  in  certain  portions  of  his  works  remained  an  open  questioiL 

It  requires  no  very  inventive  imagination  to  picture  what  the 
people  of  Trent  beheld  at  the  opening  of  the  Council.  XTp  through 
the  road  from  Italy,  down  from  the  country  of  the  north,  came  oar. 
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dinab  and  arcbbiahops,  bishops  and  doctors,  many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
m  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  priestly  splendour.     On  richly  capari- 
soned hones  and  moles,  with  crowds  of  attendants  carrying  symbols 
of  dignity,  they  would  slowly  trot  down  the  hill  sides,  or  emerge 
from  the  winding  valleys.    Imperial  representatiyes  at  the  same  time, 
displaying  the  utmost  civil  state,  or  the  most  imposing  military  splen- 
dooc^  would  mingle  with  other  processions,  and  were  followed,  most 
likely,  by  all  sorts  of  folks,  who  in  those  days  hung  on  the  skirts  of 
great  men,  as  they  travelled  fix>m  place  to  place.     What  crowds 
would  await  the  coming  of  these  notable  visitors !    How  their  names 
with  due  reverence  would  pass  from  lip  to  lip !    How  the  ladies 
would  look  down  from  the  balconies,  and  the  parish  priests  and  the 
monastio  Orders  come  forth  in  full  force  to  do  homage  to  these  much 
talked  of  dignitaries ! 

In  the  midst  of  the  city  stands  the  cathedral  of  weather-stained 
marble,  white,  brown,  and  black,  finished  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
taiy ;  joined  to  a  castle-like  building  with  forked  battlements,  con- 
nected with  the  episcopal  palace  at  a  right  angle,  and  flanked  by  an 
old  square  tower,  perhaps  as  old  as  the  cathedral  itself.  It  has  a 
cnpolaover  the  end  of  the  choir,  anda  red  pepper-box  sort  of  top  to  the 
tower  at  the  termination  of  the  nave.  In  front  of  the  principal  side 
there  is  a  large  gushing  fountain,  ornamented  by  figures  life-size,  and 
Bormounted  by  a  statue  of  Neptune  with  his  trident,  whilst  at  the 
back  of  the  fountain  is  an  ancient  house,  frescoed  all  over  with  coloured 
figures.  A  curious  marble  porch  resting  on  lions  of  an  old  conven- 
tional  form,  each  holding  a  nondescript  animal  in  his  paws,  leads  into 
the  saored  edifice;  and  there  were  leaning  against  the  door,  as  we  en- 
tered, two  dusty  umbrellas,  and  a  large  bundle  belonging  to  two  humble 
worshippers  within  the  nave— a  touching  sign  of  the  way  in  which 
I^lese  peasants  unite  religious  acts  with  their  daily  life  and  work. 
The  interior  of  the  edifice  is  imposing — ^lofty,  with  disproportionately 
tall  cdumns  supporting  a  roof  hideously  modernised  both  within  and 
without.  There  are  two  cnriously^contrived  marble  stairways  with 
short  columns  let  into  each  side  of  the  nave,  and  there  is  in  the 
mne  pordon  of  the  building  an  external  pillared  gallery  running 
sloDg  the  wall  with  a  pleasant  effect.  There  are  a  few  monuments — 
one  by  the  door  with  a  sculptured  figure,  and  a  long  inscription  bear- 
ing date  about  the  time  of  the  OoundL    There  are  slabs  on  the  old 
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marble  floor,  onoe  carved  in  bold  relief,  but  now  worn  away  by  the 
footsteps  of  many  generatioxiB ;  beneath  the  pavement  is  boiied  Ssn- 
seveiino,  the  Venetian  general,  who  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  dtiseDS 
of  Trent,  in  1487.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was  placed  in  the 
cathedral. 

The  Fathers  who  assembled  at  the  Council  must  have  celebrated  mass 
again  and  again  within  these  time-honoured  walls,  and  a  omcifiz,  before 
which  the  decrees  were  pronounced,  is  preserved  in  the  sacristy ;  bat 
the  deliberations  of  the  assembly  were  carried  on  in  the  Church  of  St 
Maria  Maggiore  not  far  off.     That  church  has  been  altered  a  good 
deal,  indeed,  we  should  conclude  from  its  appearance,  rebuilt,  since 
the  time  of  the  Council,  but  the  guide-book  says  it  was  erected  in 
1520.     Externally  and  internally  it  is  very  plain,  and  of  smaller  di- 
mensions than  oould  conveniently  accommodate  so  many  ecdesiastios; 
certainly  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  architecturally  ;  yet  there 
is  in  it  an  exceedingly  superb  marble  gallery,  now  supporting  an 
organ,  and  it  is  carved  and  adorned  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  the 
sixteenth  century.     Of  about  the  same  date  is  a  handsome  doorway 
not  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  structure,  and  which  we  should 
suppose  must  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  edifice.   Two  representations 
of  the  Council  are  preserved  on  the  walls,  one  differing  considerahLy 
from  the  other.     That  which  hangs  by  the  side  of  the  altar  is  an  old 
oil  painting,  poorly  executed,  and  in  it  the  church  appears  qnite 
unlike  what  it  is  now,  showing,  instead  of  a  narrow  nave  without 
aisles,  as  is  its  present  construction,  columns  and  arches  in  perspective, 
forming  a  very  wide  and  imposing  edifice.     There  are  circular  seats 
indicated,  by  the  side  and  in  front  of  the  altar,  six  rows  deep,  crowded 
with  the  Fathers — scarlet-robed  personages  on  a  raised  platform- 
bitting  face  to  face  with  the  rest,  the  Papal  Legates,  we  apprehend, 
being  intended  by  these  prominent  dignitaries.     There  is  a  lofty  pulpit 
introduced,  in  the  midst  of  the  congregated  Fathers,  and  it  is  occupied 
by  some  one  who  is  haranguing  the  audience.     On  the  left-hand  wall 
of  the  church,  near  the  altar,  is  a  marble  slab,  bearing  an  insoriptian 
addressed  to  the  Madonna,  declaring  her  Immaculate  Conception,  and 
the  homage  paid  to  her  within  that  temple ;  imploring  her  to  protect 
it,  and  praying  that  the  light  which  shone  from  heaven  through  her, 
might  be  made  more  and  more  effulgent  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Trent. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  study  the  diecussions  and  decrees 
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of  the  Gouncily  the  former  illustrating  the  remarks  we  have  already 
made  as  to  the  theological  diyergenoes  of  the  Fathers ;  and  any  one 
▼ho  will  read  Father  Paul's  history  will  find,  perhaps,  to  his  sur- 
prise, how  many  points  of  doctrine  very  familiar  to  modern  dispu- 
tants came  imder  review.  Indeed,  not  a  few  of  the  questions  then 
earnestly  mooted  are  anything  but  uninteresting  to  us  at  the  present 
tima  The  rule  of  faith  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  dispute,  and 
one  Bishop  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  it  was  impious  to  put  tradition 
on  a  level  with  the  Scriptures,  a  remark  which  Pallavicini,  who  wrote 
in  opposition  to  Father  Paul,  declares  was  received  with  "  surprise  and 
horror."  How  did  sin  enter  the  world,  how  is  it  transmitted,  does  it 
come  through  a  material  or  an  immaterial  channel — these  were  prob- 
lems knotty  and  obscure,  yet  having  a  strange  fascination  for  certain 
metaphysical  minds,  and  they  abundantly  exercised  the  dialectic  powers 
of  the  assembled  controversialists.  The  question  of  future  punishment 
now  a  theme  of  so  much  interest,  occupied  a  large  share  of  attention^ 
and  none  of  the  Fathers  denied  the  position  of  St.  Augustine,  that 
perdition  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  moral  evil ;  but  a  distinction 
was  made  between  the  privation  of  blessedness,  and  the  infliction  of 
torments,  and  it  was  thought  the  former  only,  as-  the  result  of 
original  sin^  had  to  be  endured  by  little  children.  Gregory,  of  Arimini, 
forsook  that  opinion  in  his  utterances  at  Trent,  and  hence  obtained 
the  title  of  the  children's  tormentor :  not  being  supported  by  the 
voices  of  his  brethren.  Grace  and  free  will,  of  course,  came  within 
topics  for  discussion,  the  Franciscans,  following  Dun  Sootus,  mani- 
festing a  Pelagian  bias ;  the  Dominicans,  in  the  wake  of  Aquinas, 
exhibiting  strong  Augustinian  tendencies  and  assigning  the  first  place 
in  personal  salvation  to  the  grace  of  God ;  indeed,  some  went  so  far  in 
that  direction  as  to  maintain  what  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
teaching  of  Martin  Luther.  Here  it  may  be  noticed  as  remarkable, 
that  as  to  predestination  nothing  in  the  works  of  Luther,  in  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  or  in  the  Apologia,  was  pronounced  worthy  of 
censure;  while  as  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the  key 
to  the  whole  controversy  of  the  day,  opinions  were  broached  also  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Saxon  Heformer.  The  Archbishop  of  Sienna 
ascribed  all  merit  to  Christ,  and  none  to  man,  and  spoke  of  righteous- 
ness as  obtained  by  faith  only.  The  Bishop  of  Cava  followed  on  the 
same  side,  contending  that  hope  and  love  are  the  companions  of  faith. 
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and  not  tihe  causes  of  justification^  whilst  Cardinal  Contarinimsintained 
that  good  works  are  not  the  foundation,  but  the  evidenoe  of  right- 
eousness. 

The  decisions  of  the  Council^  too  numerous  for  us  to  specify,  were 
intended  to  settle  the  £Edth  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  thej 
certainly  laid  a  professedly  immutable  society  open  to  the  charge  of 
addition  and  change,  for  the  Tridentine  decrees  under  preteooe  of 
development  advanced  on  many  points  far  beyond  the  eoncluBJoTW  of 
mediieval  divines ;  but  the  Fathers  conceded  no  liberty  whatever  to 
private  judgment,  which  they  deemed  the  parent  of  hereqr  sad 
schism  j  yet^  as  in  the  middle  ages,  so  in  post-reformation  times, 
active  minds  within  the  pale  of  Bomiah  Christendom  have  found 
room  for  vigorous  and  even  fierce  controversy  without  breakiiig 
bounds.  The  Tridentine  decisions,  however,  took  hold  on  the  common 
thought  and  faith  of  Roman  Catholics  throughout  the  world,  through 
the  creed  of  Pious  lY.,  which  formulated  and  condensed  the  newlj 
edited  doctrines  of  the  CoundL 

The  morning  after  we  had  revived  these  recollections  of  the  Conndl 
we  took  another  walk  through  the  city,  which  deepened  our  impres- 
sions of  its  magnitude,  picturesqueness,  and  apparent  prosperity. 
Street  after  street  presents  something  or  other  which  interests  the 
tourist ;  and  in  the  Spring,  the  sharp,  crisp  air  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  has  an  invigorating  and  delightful  effect  most  accept- 
able to  those  who  on  former  occasions  may  have  experienced  laasitade 
produced  by  the  Summer  heat  of  the  TyroL  May  is  the  best  month 
for  visiting  that  exceedingly  beautiful  region,  and  we  would  reconmieDd 
this  as  a  most  desirable  route  for  those  who  are  retuniing  from  Italy  at 
that  season.  In  the  course  of  our  morning  ramble,  we  re-entered  the 
cathedral,  and  found  in  it  a  goodly  number  of  people  engaged  in  their 
devotions;  then  proceeding  to  Santa  Maria  Maggxore  close  by,  we 
found  priests  saying  mass  at  three  different  altars,  and  a  large  number 
of  men  and  women  on  their  knees.  Returning  to  our  hotel,  we 
passed  another  church,  where  a  long  procession  of  boys  filed  up  to  the 
door,  and  disappeared.  This  induced  us  to  enter,  and  there  we  dis- 
covered a  large  building  completely  filled  with  a  juvenile  ocmgr^gsr 
tion,  consisting  of  many  hundreds,  who  were  singing  with  weU 
modulated  voices  what  as  we  learned  from  the  books  in  their  hands 
was  a  litany  to  the  Yirgin. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  aame  claj,  havixig  reached.  Botzen,  in  the 
ndghbourhood  of  the  Dolomite  mountains — of  which  a  good  yiew  is 
obtained,  both  at  the  railway  stations  and  on  the.  old  wooden  bridge-r- 
we  went  into  the  parish  church,  the  bright  parti-colouied  roof  of  which 
forms  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  varied  and  charming  landscape. 
There  we  saw  an9ther  crowded  congregation,  including  a  number  of 
children,  who,  in  a  low,  murmuring  voice,  were  repeating  a  litany  in 
Qennan^  like  that  at  Trent  in  honour  of  the  Yirgin ;  for  it  was  the 
month  of  May,  and  to  her  that  month  is  specially  consecrated.  There- 
fore the  numbers  present  on  this  occasion  offered  no  fair  specimen  of 
the  numbers  attending  at  other  times. 

Many  years  ago^  when  travelling  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Tyrol,  we  were  struck  with  the  religious  habits  of  the  peopla  At 
nightfall  when  tarrying  in  a  village,  and  resting  at  a  farmhouse^  we 
witnessed  a  family  and  their  servants  kneeling  at  evening  prayers, 
and  chanting  in  union  several  petitions ;  we  noticed  also,  how  the 
country,  churches  were  crowded  with  peasants,  when  it  was  too  dark  to 
<li8cem  more  than  the  dim  shadows  of  the  people.  From  what  we  have 
said,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  our  late  visit  to  the  south  of  the  Tyrol,  our 
previous  idea  of  the  population  was  confirmed ;  and  while  lamenting 
the  superstition  which  disfigures  the  popular  devotion,  in  the  rever* 
ence  paid  to  the  Yirgin  and  other  saints  as  intercessors,  we  could  not 
bat  wish  that,  with  higher  motives  and  clearer  views,  places  of  worship 
in  England  were  as  well  filled  on  week-days. 

Certainly  Roman  Catholic  worship  in  that,  and  some  other 
coontries,  has  a  hold  on  rustic,  as  well  as  on  town  populations,  to  which 
Protestantworship  in  England  presents  no  paralleL  The  fact  shoul,d  be 
laid  to  heart,  and  the  causes  of  it  ought  to  be  gravely  pondered  by  our 
nunistera  and  churches.  We  profess  that  our  faith  is  purer,  more 
Scriptoral,  more  divine,  than  that  of  our  brethren  abroad ;  then  should 
we  not  regard  it  as  a  solemn  duty  to  inquire  into  the  question  now 
proposed,  and  to  seek  to  bring  our  Protestantism  to  bear  upon  the 
lower  classes  of  our  countrymen  so  as  to  win  their  hearts)  The 
Chmxih  of  England  and  the  Nonconformist  communities  must  have 
been  remiss  in  their  conduct  and  efforts,  or  the  state  of  the  case 
amongst  us  would  not  be  what  it  is. 

Another  drcumstanoe  may  be  mentioned.  The  Tyrolese  place  by 
^e  iroad-side  wooden  images  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion.     We  counted 
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ten  in  a  drive  of  aa  many  miles ;  bat  we  do  not  reooUect  seeing  000 
image  of  His  motlier,  though  there  were,  here  and  there^  mde  pictoies 
of  wonderful  escapes  from  danger  through  the  interposition  of  sainlv 
who  are  represented  as  descending  from  heaven  to  help  their  votaries. 
Altogetheri  there  is  enough  to  show  that  the  Tyrolese,  if  more  simple- 
minded  and  devout  than  people  in  some  other  Boman  Catholic  oountries, 
and  lees  addicted  to  the  grosser  forms  of  Mariolatry,  or  rather  perhajps 
giving  to  the  Crucified  Christ  the  greater  prominence  in  their  symbols 
and  their  ritual,  are,  nevertheless,  thorough  believers  in  that  system  of 
Theology  and  Ecclesiasticism  which  was  developed  and  established 
for  all  modem  Boman  Catholics  at  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Finally,  we  remark  that  the  Council  of  Trent  was  subsequent  to 
our  Beformation,  and  therefore  our  Beformers  did  not  depart  from 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  modem  Bomish  Church,  but  took 
their  stand  upon  principles  held  prior  to  the  Tridentine  Establishment. 
Evangelical  Protestantism  is  based  upon  oomer-stones  laid  long 
before  the  Fathers  assembled  in  the  city  we  have  described ;  and  it 
is,  in  its  essence  and  spirit,  as  old  as  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  old  as  the  Apostles.  John  Stoughtov. 
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v.— BECEIVE  YE  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

When  the  Lord  suddenly  appeared  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples  on 
the  evening  of  the  resurrection  day,  it  was  with  the  greeting,  ''Peace 
be  unto  you."  At  first  there  was  perturbation  among  them ;  they 
"  were  terrified  and  affrighted^  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a 
spirit."  Luke  informs  us  with  considerable  fulness  of  detail  in  what 
manner  He  calmed  their  agitation  and  convinced  them  that  it  was 
indeed  Himself  j  John,  more  briefly,  tells  us  that  ''He  showed  them 
His  hands  and  His  side."  They  were  glad  when  they  saw  that  it 
was  He.  While  the  joy  is  at  its  height^  He  again  commands  His 
"  peace  "  upon  them,  and  appoints  them  their  apostolic  mission.  He 
will  have  them  go  forth  on  that  mission  with  calm  spirits  and  serene 
brows,  publishing  peace  with  peaceful  hearts.  And  this  seoond 
*'  Peace  be  unto  you,"  the  preface  to  their  commission,  is  as  much  as 
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to  saj :  Let  nothing  disquiet  yoa ;  not  guilt,  for  I  have  died  for 
yoa ;  nor  danger,  for  I  hold  you  in  My  safeguard ;  nor  the  world, 
for  I  have  overcome  it ;  nor  death  and  the  graven  for  I  am  risen, 
and  behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore ;  nor  things  present,  for  I  am 
with  you ;  nor  things  to  come,  for  you  can  never  lose  Me. 

Their  mission  is  set  forth  in  these  terms,  "  As  My  Father  hath 
seat  Me  into  the  world,  even  so  send  I  you."  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  He  had  spoken  in  this  way.  On  the  betrayal  evening  He 
had  said,  lifting  His  eyes  to  heaven,  and  addressing  His  Father, 
"  As  Thou  hast  sent  Me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent 
them  into  the  world."  Their  actual  going  Ib  to  be  delayed  until  Pen- 
tecost ;  He  means  to  visit  and  revisit  them  during  the  coming  foriy 
days ;  and  even  after  He  ascends  to  the  Father,  they  are  still  to  "tarry" 
for  a  time  in  Jerusalem,  until  the  ''power  from  on  high  "  is  granted  in 
all  its  fulness,  as  the  consequence  of  His  being  "glorified,"  so  that 
the  word  "  /  wnd  you  "  \r  simply  the  announcement  of  their  mission, 
and  not  the  fixing  of  the  date  of  their  actual  setting  forth.  They  are 
to  be  His  messengers,  not  now  to  "  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel "  exclusively,  but  to  ''  the  world  " — ^to  this  round  earth,  with 
all  its  isles  and  continents,  and  all  its  millions  of  inhabitants.  Else- 
irhere  they  are  instructed  what  order  they  must  observe :  they  are 
to  "  begin  at  Jerusalem  " — ^the  metropolis  of  the  chosen  nation,  where 
the  light  had  shone,  where  sin  abounded,  and  where  the  Gk)spel  facts 
transpired — with  no  fear  of  confutation,  no  trembling  for  personal 
consequences,  no  remembrance  of  superlative  guilt,  save  the  magna- 
mmoos  remembering  of  love.  But,  "  beginning  at  Jerusalem,"  they 
are  to  go  forth  on  their  errand  of  grace  into  all  the  world.  No 
boundary  line  is  drawn  beyond  which  they  ma^r  not  proceed.  Their 
message  of  salvation  is  for  earth  to  its  utmost  borders,  and  for  time 
to  its  close.  As  widely  as  the  curse  extends,  so  widely  let  the  mes- 
sage be  proclaimed. 

The  Lord  sends  them  even  as  the  Father  had  sent  Him.  He 
Himself  was  the  Father's  "  Apostle "  (Heb.  iii.  1),  sent  into  the 
world  on  an  errand  "  sole  and  incomparable  "  \  they  in  turn  are  Hu 
apostles,  sent  after  the  same  manner.  There  was,  indeed,  an  im- 
measurable disparity  between  what  He  came  to  do  and  the  service 
appointed  for  them.  Ht  came  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity, 
and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness ;  iheiy  were  sent  to  publish 
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what  He  had  done,  and  to  pzay  men,  in  His  steail,  '^Beye  veooofiUBd 
to  God."  Ye  have  seen  the  manner,  Jesus  8$j%  in  whioh  I  ksvtt 
fulfilled  My  Father's  vlU  and  glorified  His  name ;  and  now,  as  He 
sent  Me  forth,  even  so  send  I  you. 

But  is  not  the  mission  too  sublime)    Who  is  suffiomt  for  iti 
Take  into  account  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  the  hswrds  sod 
sacrifices  inyolved,  the  world's  moral  condition,  the  nature  of  the 
change  contemplated  in  sending  the  apostles  forth,  and  the.oppositioa 
certain  to  be  offered  by  prejudiccy  by  vested  interests,  by  seHiBhTiiiw^ 
by  pride,  by  vice,  by  godless  power :  can  such  a  mission  be  eatmsled 
to  this  handful  of  Oalilean  fishermen?    They  have  not.  hitherto  shown 
themselves  equal  to  such  a  ref^nsibility.     Why,  only  Ust  Thuzfday 
they  all  forsook  their  Master  and  fled ;  and  this  very  night  they  sie 
trembling  behind  closed  doors  for  fear  of  the  Jews;  they  are  unleadisd 
men ;  they  have  no  worldly  influence  backing  them  up :  are  <A^  tbe 
men  to  send  on  an  errand  so  high  and  difficult?  Granted  their  peESOoal 
incompetency.    But  in  giving  them  their  commission,  the  Lord  also 
supplies  the  necessary  equipment :  *^  He  breathed  on  them  and  said, 
'  Beceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.' "    The  possession  of  the  Spiiit^  the 
*'  power  from  on  high,"  is  the  necessary  and  crowning  oonditkm  of 
service,  apart  from  which  their  own  endeavours  could  only  issue  in 
defeat  and  shame. 

There  is  mystery  in  the  case  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  remove- 
indeed  we  talk  about  it  very  much  in  the  dark.  But  it  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  they  did  receive  the  Spirit  now,  as  truly  as  they  reoei?ed 
the  ''  peace."  It  was  not  a  mere  promise  of  the  Spirit,  a  mere  pio- 
phecy  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost^  in  the  rushing  n^g^ty 
wind,  the  tongues  of  flrOi  and  the  mighty  eneigies  then  commu- 
nicated ;  there  was  an  actual  impartation  of  the  Spirit  to  them-— not 
as  an  ''influence''  that  can  be  measured  out,  for  God  "  giveth  not  ths 
Spirit  by  measure,''  but  as  an  indwelling  personality,  inspiring  their 
being  in  all  its  powers  and  tendencies. 

The  manner  of  the  impartation  is  very  significant.  We  are  told  in 
Genesis  that  when  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  He  "breathed"  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and 
from  that  time  downward  the  ''  wind  "  or  "  breath  "  became  an  em- 
blem of  the  quickening^  energizing  Spirit :  but  never  onoe^  even  in 
symbolism,  had  this  breathing  been  repeated.     It  is  repeated— with 
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a  differanoe-— for  the  fint  time  when  the  Bisen  One  breatiiea  upon 
HifrdiacipleBy  and  says^  '^  Beoeive  76  the  Holy  Ghoet" 

Immediately  there  follows  the  empowering  of  those  on  whom  He 
had  breathed  to  forgive  and  retain  sins :  "  Whosesoever  sins  je  remit, 
they  are  remitted  nnto  them;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained."  It  is  fundamental  and  indisputable  that  none  can  forgive 
sins  but  Ck)d  only.  If  I  forgive  my  brother  who  has  trespassed 
against  me^  or  my  fellow-man  who  has  wronged  me,  the  forgiving  is  my 
penonal  act;  but  the  wrong-doer  needs  a  forgiveness  beyond  mine, 
one  such  as  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  grant.  He  needs  the  absolution  of 
God.  Qod  may  appoint  and  accredit  messengers  to  convey  His  abso- 
lution ;  but  these  messengers  cannot  convey  a  deed  of  absolution  that 
has  not  first  issued  from  Him,  nor  act  according  to  their  own  will 
or  judgment,  any  more  than  a  king's  messenger  who  conveys  the 
king's  pardon  to  a  man  lying  under  sentence  of  death :  the  only  valid 
absolution  is  that  of  God  Himsel£  In  being  now  sent  forth  to  remit 
and  retain  sins,  the  apostles  are  not  invested  with  any  Divine  prero- 
gative ;  God  parts  with  none  of  His  rights ;  they  could  in  no  sense  or 
manner  ''  commit"  £Qm  to  a  particular  course  by  any  arbitrary  or 
self-willed  act  of  theirs ;  they  could  be  nothing  more  than  delegates 
or  envoys  by  whom  the  Divine  will  was  conveyed. 

What,  then,  was  it  that  they  actually  did,  in  remitting  or  retaining 
nns?  It  would  be  impossible  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime  to  wade 
through  all  the  controversies  that  have  opened  out  in  deaHng  with 
this  question.  To  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  solution  of  it,  there  are 
certain  things  to  be  observed.  In  the  outset,  the  apostles  were  oom- 
unssioned  by  Christ  and  endued  with  the  Spirit,  that  they  might 
publish  God's  message  of  salvation  to  the  world,  saying  to  every 
single  hearer,  Thou  art  the  mem  for  whom  this  gospel  is  intended, 
^ey  preached  forgiveness  of  sins  as  the  gift  of  rigihteousness  and 
lore  through  the  ever-availing  sacrifice  of  the  Bedeemer.  They 
dsdared  by  whom  this  gift  is  actually  received  and  enjoyed :  it  is 
received  by  faith ;  while  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned,  ^'because 
he  hath  not  believed  on  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God." 
It  was  not  merely  that  they  wer^  the  earliest  prectchers  ;  they  were 
*'  ambassadors  for  Ohrist,"  bearing  credentials  from  Him ;  the  message 
^th  which  they  were  sent  forth  was  authoritative;  it  expressed  the 
mind  of  Ohrist ;  it  laid  down  for  all  ages  the  principles  according  to 
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which  BiiiB  are  forgiyen  or  retained ;  and  by  that  meaaage  whidi  they 
delivered,  the  apoatlea  are  remitting  or  retaining  aina  to-day,  and  men 
are  admitted  into  or  shut  out  from  the  feUowahip  of  aunta 
accordingly. 

Bat  when  all  this  haa  been  said  and  emphaaizedy  one  cannot  heip 
feeling  that  something  still  requires  to  be  added ;  and  that  we  must 
take  into  account  the  inspired  action  as  well  as  words  of  the  i^postles. 
By  their  action  in  dealing  with  individual  men,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost^  Qod's  forgiving  grace  would  be  exhibited,  not  in  a 
mere  abstract  way,  but  in  examples  and  instances,  through  meana  of 
which  abiding  principles  could  the  mora  easily  be  understood. 

Bold,  even  astounding,  pretensions  have  been  put  forward,  claiming 
heirship  to  the  gift  which  Christ  conferred  on  His  apostlea  Thus,  in 
ordaining  a  priest  the  bishop  (who  assumes  to  stand  in  the  line  of  aac- 
cession  to  the  apostles)  says,  "Eeeeive  ihi  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and 
work  of  a  priest,  in  the  Church  of  GM."  He  does  not  thereby  confer 
mere  ecclesiastical  status  upon  one  whom  he  recognises  as  already  a 
man  of  God  qualiQed  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel :  he  profeases  to 
impart  a  spiritual  gift.  Ite  does  not  merely  pray  that  God  would 
impart  it* ;  he  speaks  in  the  imperative,  aa  if  Christ  spoke  by  his  lipe^ 
and  says.  Receive  the  Holy  OhoeU  The  priest^  thus  endowed,  is  then 
able  to  minister  absolution.  Popery  asserts,  "  To  the  priest  is  given 
a  power  which  God  would  not  give  to  angels  or  archangels ;  what 
the  priest  does  below,  God  ratifies  above,  and  the  Master  confiims 
the  sentence  of  the  servant."  The  ^'  sentence  of  the  servant "  takes 
this  form,  addressed  to  the  penitent,  ''I  absolve  thee.''  Wore  he  only 
to  say,  <' I  declare  thee  absolved,"  the  '' sacrament"  would  not  be 
valid,  and  the  ainner  would  continue  to  carry  his  burden.t  In  any 
form,  and  however  mildly  put^  a  claim  so  portentous,  which  if 
admitted  would  give  the  priest  such  fearful  power  over  his  fellow-men, 
would  require  to  be  sustained  by  the  most  satiafactory  evidence :  there 
must  be  no  room  left  for  suspecting  the  genuineness  of  the  priesUy 
credentials.  But  the  credentials  are  utterly  wanting.  With  the 
deepest  sorrow  must  one  pronounce-— however  large  his  charity — ^tbat 

*  As  the  apostles,  #.^.,  prayed.  Acts  TiiL  15. 

t  '<  If  any  one  saith  that  the  sacramental  ahaolation  of  the  pnett  is  not  a  jodicial 
act,  bnt  a  bare  ministry  of  pronoimcing  and  declaring  sins  to  be  fofgiren  to  bin 
who  confesses,  let  him  be  aociu8ed."~C^Miiid/  tfTrmt :  Canon  ix 
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Buch  an  abflolation  is  of  no  more  value  than  a  forged  bank-note — be- 
sides that  the  forger  makes  himself  liable  to  punishment. 

It  is  not  merely  to  be  admitted  without  burden,  but  to  be  resolutely 
maintained  that  the  apostolic  message,  of  a  free  forgiveness  and  an  open 
aooesB  for  the  believing  soul  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  into  the  very 
sanctuaiy  and  presence  of  God,  is  as  vaHd  to-day  as  if  it  were  pro- 
claimed directly  by  apostolic  lips ;  and  that  the  humblest  preacher  in 
a  conventicle,  or  the  Ohristian  mother  among  her  children,  or  the 
muse  by  the  dying  man's  bedside,  may  repeat  it  as  freely,  with  as 
strong  assurance,  and  with  as  real  Divine  efficacy,  as  any  consecrated 
priest  The  blessing  of  €k>d  does  not  rest  upon  officialism  but  on  pos- 
session of  the  Holy  Spirit 

With  this  commission  to  the  apostles  the  account  of  the  interview 
closes.  How  long  did  Jesus  stay  with  them  \  Was  daybreak  near  ? 
In  what  manner  did  He  go  1  Did  He  open  the  door  and  pass  forth 
as  another  might  have  done  ?  Did  He  vanish  as  from  the  eyes  of 
the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus  ?  The  record  does  not  even  hint ;  and 
His  going  from  their  midst  is  left  as  deep  a  mystery  as  His  first 
appearanco.  Jambs  Culros& 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MABT. 

I  HAD  told  Martin  that  I  would  give  him  his  answer  in  a  fortnight; 
be  had  suggested  a  week,  but  I  had  begged  for  f  ilrther  delay.  In  the 
meantime  I  had  set  myself  to  discover  whether  my  feeling  for  him 
was  of  the  kind  which  a  woman  ought  to  feel  for  a  man  before  con- 
senting to  become  his  wife.  I  knew  that  Martin  was  honourable,  I 
felt  that  he  was  lovable ;  when  he  entered  the  room  I  became  lighter- 
hearted,  more  happy.  He  never  jarred  ma  It  is  true  that  intellec- 
tnally  he  was  my  inferior,  but  this  discrepancy  had  long  ceased  to 
obtrude  itself  on  my  attention :  it  did  not  disturb  our  intercourse. 
The  fact  was  that  Martin  was  morally  my  superior,  and  I  felt  this 
unconsciously.  Mere  mental  acquirements  sink  into  insignificance 
before  the  mind  that  sees,  the  heart  that  feels,  the  will  that  dares  and 
does.    For  my  part  I  despise  the  mental  acrobat    Yet  in  spite  of 
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all  tliiB  I  was  not  quite  aatuafied.  A  lingeciBg  doubt  baaefc  me  kst  my 
temper  of  mind  was  too  equable^  too  unimpassioned.  If  love  were 
indeed  tiie  thing  of  feats  and  paflrions  and  stoims  wlnoh  kad 
enchained  me  through  so  many  a  novel  and  poem,  oould  my  quiet 
feeling  be  called  by  the  same  name  ?  On  the  whole,  howQiF«r,  I  was 
inclined  to  think,  never  having  seen  anything  of  love  in  real  life, 
that  theevery-day  emotion  was  something  very  difiSarent  fitom  its 
distorted  image  in  fiction.  I  did  not  consult  my  mother  on  the  sab- 
ject.  Though  the  fullest  confidence  essted  between  us  on  all  other 
sides  of  our  characters,  emotionally' we  were  to  each  other  almost  as 
strangers.  I  rarely  discussed  with  her  any  question  of  feeling. 
Moreover  I  was  in  daily  expectation  that  she  would  herself  speak  to 
me  on  the  subject.  I  felt  sure  she  was  aware  of  the  position  of 
afbixs.  She  followed  me  about  with  her  eyes  wistfully  and  inquir- 
ingly. That  she  wished  me  tomairy  Martin,  though  the  knowledge 
both  perplexed  and  hurt  me^  I  ^uld  not  doubt ;  for  in  coonectiGii 
with  what  he  had  said  I  had  recalled  her  words  of  warning  and 
advice,  words  which  could  bear  but  one  meanings  though  in  the  rush 
of  feeling  they  produced  they  had  been  littie  heeded.  But  the  days 
passed,  and  the  silence  between  us  was  not  broken.  I  could  only 
suppose  that  she  thought  her  object  the  more  likely  to  be  gained, 
were  I  left  unfettered  by  advice. 

Three  days  only  remained  to  me  of  my  fortnight,  when  my  mother, 
who  was  now  well  enough'  to  be  downstairs  again,  astonished  me  by 
saying,  "  My  dear,  I  have  invited  Dr.  Brough  to  dine  with  us."  This 
step  on  my  mother's  part  was  as  annoying  to  me  as  it  was  esrtnr 
ordinary.  We  never  received  visitors.  Why  should  the  rule  be 
abrogated  in  favour  of  this  doctor,  a  man  whom  I  personally  detested, 
and  who  had  emphatically  no  daam  on  our  hospitality  ?  I  did  not 
suspect  myself  of  disliking  the  doctor  because  he  was  the  one  penon 
wbom  I  had  met  with  in  my  small  world  who  did  not  aeknowla^ge 
my  sttperiority,  and  who  had  the  temerity  to  imply  disapproval  of 
ma  I  should  have  resented  the  idea.  Yet  in  looking  back*  it  is 
very  dear  to  me  that  this  was  the  casci  I  hope  there  are  few  peo^e 
in  the  world  as  conceited  as  I  was. 

I  prepared  myself  to  be  very  haughty  indeed  to  Dr.  Bnra|^  I 
arranged  my  toUet  with  unusual  festidiousness.  I  put  on  Uadr, 
with  no  white  to  relieve  it,  but  a  circle  of  coral  with  the  black  lace 
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at  tliB  throat  and  vriste.  Ann  deolared  I  looked  like  a  queen,  and  I 
oertainly  glanoed  at  myself  in  the  glass  with  pleasure.  I  fancy  I 
bdisved  I  ma  going  to  dazzle  him.  But  the  doctor  would  not  be 
daided.  Indeed,  for  all  my  high  resolutions;  when  I  entered  the  room 
iHierB  he  sat  with  my  mother,  I  Mt,  as  usual  ^  a  sense  of  mental 
imessiness  creep  over  me  After  greeting  him  I  sat  down,  feeling 
smaD;  this  wasa  new  and  a  shocking  sensation.  I  struggled  hard 
sgabst  it;  and  was  helped  in  doing  so  by  the  arrival  of  Martin. 
How  difbrently  the  two  men  made  me  feel  I  Martin,  dear  feUow, 
came  up  to  me  with  a  face  full  of  eager  admiration  and  pleasure; 
Tes,  I  was  always  happy  with  him  I  He  sat  down  by  me  to  tell  me 
of  his  adventures  that  day,  while  my  mother  and  Dr.  Brough  con- 
tinued iheir  chat.  At  dinner  conversation  became  more  generaL  I 
found  Br.  Brough  could  talk,  though  with  a  certain  sententiousness 
whidi  I  objected  to.  He  lost  something  of  his  professional  gravity, 
and  onoe  or  twice  I  could  almost  have  imagiued  there  was  some 
degree  of  affinity  between  us ;  he  understood  me,  and  caught  up  my 
ideas  so  readily.  A  spirit  of  geniality  seemed  to  be  more  than  onoe 
on  the  point  of  settling  down  upon  our  little  party,  but  it  never  did 
more  than  brush  us  with  its  wing&     Once  I  quoted  Gk)ethe. 

"  Ah,''  he  exdaimed,  ''  that  is  what  a  man  loses,  who  has  to  focus 
his  energies  as  we  doctors  hava  Qeneral  culture  is  a  thing  I  have 
often  sighed  for,  but  it  is  a  luxury  beyond  my  reach." 

Dr.  Broogih  confess  ignorance  I  Dr.  Brough  confess  to  a  sigh  for  a 
thing  beyond  his  reach  !  Arrogance,  then,  and  Dr.  Brough  were  not 
always  inseparable.  After  dinner,  my  mother  asked  me  to  sing ;  but 
this  I  had  resolved  not  to  do.  I  could  not  shut  out  the  unwelcome 
guest,  Imust  behave  courteously  to  him  ;  but  at  least  I  need  not  sing 
to  hinu  But  my  mother  did  not  accept  my  excuse,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  give  way.  My  reluctance  was  extreme.  I  think  I  felt 
that  in  talk  I- could  keep  the  distance  between  us  that  I  wished,  but 
when  I  sang,  in  spite  of  myself  I  was  no  longer  reserved.  I  was 
unable  to  resist  the  impulse  which  urged  me  to  throw  my  whole  soul 
into  my  voice.  My  song  ended^  I  left  the  piano.  I  felt  humiliated. 
I  knew  that  Dr.  Brough  had  been  watching  me,  possibly  analy- 
Bing  my  feelings.  I  sat  down  and  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
Presently  my  ear  was  attracted  by  the  talk  going  on  by  the  sofa. 

''Welly"  said  my  mother,  ''  I  am  not,  of  course,  in  a  position  to 
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judge  of  this  class  of  people,  and  their  modes  of  going  on.    I  confess 
the  whole  thing  is  to  me  shocking," 

<<  For  my  own  port,"  said  Dr.  Brought  '^  I  am  a  deeply  interested 
spectator,  but  not  exactly  a  sympathiser.  AH  workings  of  the  hamsa 
mind  are  of  importance  to  me,  concerned  as  I  am  with  the  care  of 
the  human  body.  There  is  much  evil  mixed  up  with  the  good 
in  these  meetings,  and  the  balance  is  difficult  to  adjudge.  But  it  is 
at  any  rate  certain  that  the  souls  of  men  and  women  are  reached  in 
this  way  which  could  be  reached  in  no  other.  They  are  quite 
beyond'  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  so-called  *  means  of  grace.'  " 

^'  Ah/  said  Martin,  ^'  it  is  very  different  where  I  come  from.  I 
don't  know  what  England  can  be  thinking  of,  to  tolerate  the  exis- 
tence of  such  people." 

Br.  Brough  looked  at  Martin  from  under  his  shaggy  brows  with 
a  more  attentive  observation  than  he  had  yet  bestowed  on  himu 

'<  That^"  he  said  stiffly, ''  is  an  easy  remark.  An  old  country,  like 
an  old  tree,  musttruffer  the  parasites  and  creepers  which  the  sapling 
can  defy.     You  have,  then,  attended  these  meetings  %  " 

'^  I  happened,  much  against  my  will,  to  be  present  at  one  of  them 
with  my  cousin." 

''Indeed I  with  Miss  Ambrose?  The  motive  was  curiodty,  I 
presume  1 " 

**  Oh  no ;  we  were  accidentally  caught  in  the  crowd,  and  then 
Catherine  got  quite  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  would  go  in.  Of 
course  I  followed  her." 

"  I  am  ashamed.  Dr.  Brough,"  said  my  mother, ''  that  you  should 
hear  of  such  an  escapade.  It  was  truly  undignified  in  Oatherine,  and 
the  excitement  made  her  ill." 

The  doctor  did  not  answer.  Why  1  For  the  uncomfortable  reason 
that  he  had  turned  round  to  face  me,  and  was  engaged  in  a  keen 
scrutiny.  My  cheeks  were  burning.  Martin,  seeing  me  look 
distressed,  as  he  supposed  at  my  mother's  rebuke,  struck  in  for  my 
relief. 

''Well,"  he  said,  "  I  must  say  I  think  it  very  noble  in  Catherine 
to  feel  so  much  for  that  kind  of  people,  and  to  wish  to  do  them 
good." 

With  every  word  Martin  spoke,  more  intensely  vivid  became  the 
scene  before  my  eyes ;  not  the  well-lighted,  warmly-coloured  drawing- 
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room,  bat  the  cold  November  streets,  and  a  girl's  figure  lying  lifeless 
on  the  pavement,  and  I  standing  helpless  near. 

''Is  this  true^  Miss  Ambrose  1"  With  flippant  speech  on  my 
tongae,  I  raised  my  head  to  answer  him ;  but  meeting  his  steady, 
truth-compelling  eyes,  I  was  ashamed,  and  answered,  ''  Yes."  Then 
I  added,  <'  Not  to  do  them  good,  I  shouldn't  know  how  to  do  that ; 
but  it  is  true  that  I  wish  to  know  more  about  them." 

"That,"  he  said,  ''is  a  wish  easily  gratified.  If  your  mother  will 
allow  me,  I  will  initiate  you."  There  was  a  pause  of  general  aston- 
ishment. Was  there  no  limit  to  this  man's  audacity  1  No  one  spoke. 
Why  did  not  my  mother  at  once  negative  the  idea  ?  I  waited  ner- 
vously for  her  to  do  sa  The  doctor  continued  to  regard  me  with 
grave  attention.  Evidently  he  expected  me  to  answer.  I  longed  to 
refuse,  yet  pride  forbade  that  I  should  thus  contradict  the  wish  I 
had  just  expressed.  At  last  I  said,  with  as  much  decisiveness  as  I 
could  muster — 

"You  are  very  kind.  For  my  own  part  I  should  be  glad.  My 
mother  must  decide." 

Br.  Brough  turned  to  her.  "  Will  you  allow  me  to  take  Miss 
Ambrose  to  see  a  patient  of  mine  ? "  he  asked. 

My  mother  hesitated.  "  I  cannot  quite  understand  the  reason  for 
it;  it  seems  strange,  unnecessary.  But  yes ;  if  you  think  it  advisable, 
and  Catherine  wishes  it,  I  will  not  say  no." 

Martin  stood  biting  his  moustache,  looking  half-vexed,  half-mysti- 
fied. Though  strongly  averse  to  the  whole  affair,  I  saw  no  feasible 
mode  of  escape.  I  had  brought  it  on  myself  by  my  unlucky  confes- 
sioQ.  Dr.  Brought  I  saw  plainly  enoughy  did  not  share  in  Martin's 
admiration  of  my  "  feeling."  I  even  fancied  him  sceptical  concern- 
ing its  existence,  or  at  any  rate  its  earnestness.  He  had  taken  for 
granted  that  mere  curiosity  had  led  me  into  the  meeting.  If  he- 
despised  me  thus,  why  did  he  not  at  least  leave  me  alone  1  What 
▼as  his  idea  in  giving  himself  this  trouble  concerning  me  1  Perhaps^ 
that  a  conceited,  ignorant  girl  should  be  taught  a  lesson— odious, 
thought! 

At  parting.  Dr.  Brough  told  me  he  should  call  for  me  the  next 
afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  and  he  came  to  the  moment.  There  was  an 
element  of  apprehension  in  the  reluctance  which  I  felt  as  I  stepped 
into  his  brougham.  I  wondered  what  was  going  to  happen  to  me.  Ann 
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was,  of  coune,  in  attendanoe,  no  doubt  with  a  considerable  amoirnt  of 
cariosity  in  Her  breast.  The  doctor  was  as  nlent  as  nsnal.  Yeiyfev 
words  had  been  spoken  when  the  carriage  stopped.  We  alighted  on  the 
payement  of  a  brilliantly-lighted^  crowded  thoronghfare,  before  the 
entrance  to  a  court,  which  lay  at  the  back  of  it,  dark  and  silent  Dr. 
Brough  led  the  way  into  this.  There  was  only  light  enough  to  see 
that  the  houses  stood  in  a  row — tall,  dingy,  and  dilapidated.  Pre- 
sently he  halted,  and  knocked  at  one  of  the  doors.  A  slatternlj 
woman  opened  it 

''  Kindly  allow  this  person  to  sit  down,  in  your  room,  Mrs.  JonsB,*' 
he  said,  "  till  we  come  downstairs  again.''  He  spoke  authoritatively. 
Ann  could  only  submit;  but  she  testified  her  indignation  by 
bouncing  into  the  room  indicated  to  her.  Dr.  Brough  then  pro- 
ceeded upstairs,  I  following.  A  candle  flaring  away  on  the  landing 
dimly  illuminated  the  gloom.  When  we  had  ascended  three  flighte, 
and  had  reached  the  top  of  the  house,  he  stopped.  A  clicking  soond 
reached  my  ears  through  a  closed  door  facing  us.  The  doctor 
knocked,  but  receiving  no  answer  opened  it  A  low  attic  room  vas 
disclosed.  It  was  cold  and  yet  dose.  There  was  a  small  fire.  Tbe 
boards  of  the  floor  were  bare,  except  for  an  old  heartiirag,  and  a  bit 
of  ragged  carpet  near  the  bed.  A  sewing-machine  fitood  in  one 
comer,  and  with  her  back  to  us,  sat  a  girl  working  it  by  the  li^t  of 
a  tallow  candle.     She  had  not  discoTored  our  entrance. 

'*  Mary,"  said  the  doctor  softly.  She  looked  round  quickly  and 
came  forward  to  meet  us.  She  was  very  pale  and  very  tiiin,  and  her 
face  seemed  in  some  way  familiar  to  me,  though  I  could  not  tell  why. 
It  was  very  gentle  and  quiet,  and  if  it  had  not  been  so  colourkes, 
would  have  been  pretty.  Her  eyes,  light-grey,  had  a  wonderfiii 
serenity  in  them.  She  looked  as  if  nothing  could  ruffle  her.  Dr. 
Brough  said,  "  I  have  brought  Miss  Ambrose,  you  see." 

"  Yes,**  said  Mary,  *'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  her."  Two  things  sor- 
prised  me — ^that  the  girl  knew  my  name  and  was  not  surprised  to 
«ee  me,  and  that  she  received  me  as  a  lady  would  receive  a  visitor 
into  her  house ;  modestly  and  simply  enough,  but  it  evidently  did 
not  occur  to  her  to  regard  my  visit  as  a  fovour. 

*'  How  is  my  littie  patient  1  **  asked  the  doctor. 

Mary  shook  her  head.  <<  Worse,  much  worse,"  she  answered,  but  her 
voice  had  no  tone  of  distress  in  it.  Whenthenoiseof  thesewing-madune 
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had  stopped,  another  soand  had  heoome  audible  in  the  room — a  heavy, 
UboTued  breathing.  The  bed  was  concealed  from  where  we  stood  bj 
a  rude  screen — an  old  clothes-horse  wii^  a  ragged  patchwork  quilt 
thrown  over  it.  Mary  and  the  doctor  advanced ;  I  followed,  im« 
polled  by  a  nervoos  dread,  rather  than  by  inclination.  I  feared  to 
866  what  was  behind  the  screen,  bat  the  reality  was  worse  than  my 
imagination.  A  little  girl  sat  on  the  bed,  propped  up  with  pillows ; 
she  was  leaning  forward,  clasping  her  knees.  She  drew  her  breath 
in  quick  distressed  pants.  She  looked  like  a  doll,  she  was  so  wasted 
and  so  pale.  Out  of  her  small  pinched  face,  which  wore  the  look  of 
an  old  woman,  two  gleaming  dark  eyes  shone  forth.  There  was  a 
kind  of  grey  shadow  over  the  face,  and  big  drops  stood  on  the  fore- 
head. .  She  seemed  too  weak  to  move  or  speak,  but  she  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  the  doctor.  All  the  life  of  the  child  seemed  to  have  cen- 
tered itself  in  them.  I  stood  motionless  with  terror*  I  had  never 
looked  on  death,  but  instinctively  I  felt  that  the  dread  unknown 
visitant  was  hovering  there.  For  a  terrible  moment  life  seemed  as  it 
were  shifting  sand.  Death,  not  life,  was  reality.  The  securities  of 
sense,  and  personality,  and  substance  melted  away.  I  was  alone  in 
aa  awful  universe,  alone  in  an  awful  eternity.  Then  I  came  back  to 
my  senses  again,  and  in  my  selfish  heart  I  cried  out  passionately 
against  this  cruel  man  who  had  brought  me  here  to  be  tortured. 
And  through  it  all  I  heard,  as  if  they  were  £ar  ofi*,  the  voices  of  the 
doctor  and  of  Mary.  He  had  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and 
now  held  the  child's  wrist 

"  How  are  you  to-night^  Jenny  T'  he  said,  and  I  wondered  that 
his  voice  could  sound  so  gentle,  and  that  his  eyes  could  look  so  kind. 

In  quick  gasps  the  child  whispered,  with  her  eyes  on  Mary,  'Tm 
ziot  ill,  thank  you.  Look  at  her,  she's  ill.''  Mary  and  the  doctor 
smiled  at  each  other — ^how  could  they  smile?  I  thought. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  '^  we  must  take  care  of  Mary  too."  He  i-ose,  and 
^th  a  sort  of  half-smile,  half-sigh,  and  little  gesture  of  relinquishment, 
said  to  Mary,  ''  I  can  do  no  more."  Mary,  too,  looked  up  in  his  face 
and  BBoiled,  though  I  saw  her  eyes  were  brimming  over  with  tears. 
"  I  thank  you,"  she  said. 

Dr.  Brough  was  turning  to  go :  he  appeared  for  the  moment  to 
have  forgotten  me.  **  Oh,"  he  said,  *'  stay  here,  please,  till  I  return ; 
1  have  a  patient  to  see  next  door."    Involuntarily  I  shuddered,  and 
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moved  a  step  forward.  And  then  for  the  second  time  in  oar 
acquaintance  Dr.  Brough  looked  at  me  with  contempt.  "  You  need 
not  be  afraid,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  I  did  not  answer ;  I  tamed 
away.  I  was  not  angiy ;  I  conld  have  cried,  for  I  was  bewildered 
and  terrified,  and  I  wanted  some  one  to  be  kind  to  me. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mary  came  to  me  and  took  hold  of  mj  hand, 
and  I  did  not  mind  her  touching  me.  I  liked  her.  She  took  my  hand, 
and  looked  in  my  face  and  smiled,  and  all  at  once  I  felt  as  thoagh  I 
loved  her.     She  said — 

^  I  am  afraid  this  makes  you  very  unhappy ;  but  you  must  not 
take  it  so.     You  know  she  is  going  to  Jesus." 

We  were  standing,  by  the  fire  some  distance  from  the  bed,  bat  the 
little  girl  kept  her  great  eyes  fixed  on  us,  and  now  she  made  a  sign 
to  her  sister  to  come  to  her. 

^^Mary,"  she  gasped,  ''  does  he  say  I  shall  never  get  better  t  ** 

Mary  nodded.  "  I  shall  soon  be  with  Jesus,''  the  child  whispered. 
"  Pm  not  afraid ;  He  will  take  care  of  me." 

Then  apparently  catching  sight  of  a  cup  that  was  standing  near, 
her  eyes  lit  up  with  excitement,  and  she  said,  **  I  needn't  take 
any  more  beef-tea  and  things.  They'd  be  wasted.  Yon  mast 
drink  this.  You  ain't  had  anything  to-day."  I  thought  Haiy 
would  have  cried,  and  kissed  and  thanked  her ;  but  she  did  not 
She  did  not  say  a  word,  and  only  smoothed  the  child's  hair  vitb 
her  hand.  The  two  seemed  to  understand  each  other  without  words 
or  kisses.  Then  she  came  back  and  stood  by  me  sUently.  After  a 
moment  or  two,  she  said  under  her  breath,  "  What  should  I  do^  if  it 
wasn't  for  God  ? " 

I  burst  out  crying.  "OhI"  Isaid,  "if  I  were  you,  I  should  hate  God. 
HowcanHebesocruelt  HowcanHe?  Oh,  tell  me  1  Haven't  joa 
got  a  father  or  mother  ?  you  look  so  young." 

"  Oh,  don't^  don't ! "  she  said,  and  her  voice  had  a  courage  in  it 
which  quieted  me.  "  You  are  sorry  for  us,  and  it  is  good  of  you.  But 
you  are  too  good  to  talk  like  that  of  God.     You  do  not  mean  ii" 

She  stopped,  and  then  added  quickly,  "  No,  we  have  no  mother,  and 
our  father  is  not  here  just  now." 

"  Oh,"  I  cried  in  a  kind  of  desperation,  "  I  want  to  help  you;  let  me 
do  something  I  Oh,  take  this  from  me,"  and  I  held  out  my  p^i^- 
She  took  the  purse,  and  held  my  hand  in  her  own. 
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''Yes,  jesy"  she  said  soothingly,  and  looking  at  me  quite  pitifollji 
*' I  will  take  it  from  you." 

Suddenly  she  let  my  hand  go.  I  had  not  thought  her  face  could 
faave  been  whiter,  but  now  it  had  grown  ghastly.  ''Listen,"  she 
said,  in  a  tone  that  made  my  blood  run  cold.  I  listened.  There 
vere  steps  on  the  stairs.  Was  it  the  doctor  ?  No,  the  tread  was  too 
slow  and  uncertain.  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  Mary.  She  stood 
like  stone,  her  eyes  dilated,  her  whole  aspect  denoting  intense  and 
paralysing  fear.  Nearer  and  nearer,  step  by  step,  came  the  tread 
upon  the  stairs.  At  last  she  spoke.  "  God  help  me ! "  she  said,  "  it's 
&ther/'  She  went  to  the  door  and  stood  close  to  it.  It  was  opened 
noisily,  and  a  man  would  have  come  in  had  not  Mary  stood  in  his 

way.    "  Well,  Poll,  Fm if  you  look  glad  to  see  me,"  he  exclaimed 

in  a  loud,  bullying  tone.     "  Stop  a  minute,  father,"  said  Mary,  **  I've 
something  to  tell  you." 

*'  Carse  me  if  I  do,"  he  answered.  ''  Come,  clear  out  of  my  road. 
I  don't  want  your  leave  to  come  into  my  own  room." 

We  gave  Mary  a  push  that  sent  her  staggering  ;  I  thought  sh^ 
would  have  fallen.  Then,  struck  by  a  sudden  suspicion,  <'  What's  up 
with  the  little  'un?"  he  cried.  Mary  ran  to  him  and  caught  his 
arm.  "  You  shall  not  hurt  her.  Kill  me,  if  you  like,  but  don't  hurt 
her." 

"  Who  wants  to  hurt  her,  you  soft  ? "  and  the  man  laughed  loudly, 
and  pushed  past  her.  Mary  stood  trembling  where  he  had  left  her. 
She  seemed  too  terrified  to  move.  I  went  and  put  my  arm  round 
her,  and  we  waited  for  something,  I  know  not  how  horribla  We 
did  not  wait  long ;  no  sooner  had  the  man  got  beyond  the  screen  than 
lus  whole  aspect  changed.  A  startled  cry  escaped  him ;  he  staggered 
forward,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees  at  the  child's  side.  He 
huried  his  head  in  the  clothes  and  sobbed  convulsively.  The  little 
girl  put  her  hand  on  her  father's  head,  and  said,  '^  Father,  I  am  very 
^PP7  >  I'li^  going  home.  Oh !  father,  you  must  come  toa"  Then 
all  was  silent. 

In  the  midst  of  the  silence  Dr.  Brough  came  back.  He  gave  a 
n^pid,  searching  glance  round  at  Mary  and  me,  as  we  stood  clinging 
together ;  at  the  bed,  with  the  child  and  the  father.  "  Come,"  he  said 
to  met  I  did  not  stir,  I  scarcely  heard  him.  He  came  up  and 
touched  my  shoulder.     He  looked  at  my  eyes,  as  if  he  saw  I  had  been 
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crying.  *'  Come,"  he  said  again.  I  ihrew  my  arms  xonnd  Maiyi  and 
kissed  her.  ' 

*'  I  shall  oome  againi"  I  whispered.  Then  I  went  with  the  doctor. 
When  we  got  outside^  he  said  to  me^  as  we  walked  to  the  caniage, 
<*  I  owe  you  an  a|>ology.  I  had  no  idea  the  man  would  be  tiieia  I 
knew  the  girl  could  do  you  only  good^  she  is  a  noble  creatura  I  was 
wrong  to  take  you  there.  I  thought  I  did  rights  but  I  made  a 
mistake."  He  spoke  in  quite  an  agitated  Toice.  To  my  astcmiahment, 
he  appeared  perturbed,  remorsefoL 

**  Ohy"  I  answered,  "  what  does  it  matter  f  I  am  quite  aware  of 
your  motives^  you  need  not  explain  them ;  and  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  but  what  we  have  just  seen."  Ellis  Bbiostok. 


t<  Jabez  was  more  honourable  than  his  brethren ;  and  his  moiker 
called  his  name  Jabez,  saying,  ^Because  I  bare  him  with  sonow/ 
And  Jabez  called  on  the  God  of  Israel,  saying,  'Oh  that  Thou 
wouldest  bless  me  indeed,  and  enlarge  my  coast^  and  that  Thine 
hand  might  be  with  me,  and  that  Thou  wouldest  keep  me  from  evil, 
that  it  may  not  griere  me ! '  And  Qod  granted  him  that  which  he 
requested."  These  words,  occurring  in  a  bare  oatal<^e  of  namea 
(1  Chron.  iy.  9,  10),  contain  a  life's  history  in  a  sentence.  IHu^ 
brief  ^itome  of  human  life  appeals  to  uniyersal  experience.  Its  very 
brevity  increases  its  suggestiveness.  It  records  a  mother's  soirowfol 
despondency,  and  the  expression  of  her  anxious  apprehension;  * 
son's  eminence  and  piely,  and  a  prayer  which  expresses  the  deaiia 
and  aspiration  of  his  life ;  Gk>d's  loving  rebuke  to  the  despondent 
sorrow  of  the  one,  and  His  reward  of  the  pioos  confidence  of  the  other. 
Tht  mother^ 8  faithUas  aTtUcipaUan  reminds  ua  haw  the  present  qft^ 
cblaure  our  thoughts  of  the  fuJtwre. — Joy  kindles  bright  antidpatioDB, 
sorrow  suggests  gloomy  forebodings.  Surrounding  darknesa  oflen 
projects  itself  as  a  shadow  overhanging  that  which  is  to  coma  We 
are  apt  to  think  ourselves  wise  in  proportion,  not  merely  to  the 
soberness,  but  to  the  gloominess  of  our  anticipations.  Yet  the  daik 
forebodings  of  sorrow  are  as  likely  to  prove  groundless  as  .the  biic^t 
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hopes  which  joj  inspires.  Our  jadgments  are  biassed,  often  warped, 
bj  our  (drcamstanoes.  We  interpret  even  the  past  by  the  present, 
and  often 'fiBdl,  therefore,  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  it.  We  look 
forward  to  the  fatare  through  the  roseate  or  darkened  glass  of  the 
present;  but  we  can  only  form  a  right  estimate  of  the  past  by 
transporting  ourselves  back  into  it ;  by  Uving  its  scenes  over  again  in 
imagioation,  recalling  its  experiences,  realizing  its  surroundings,  and 
the  measure,  whether  great  or  small,  of  its  opportunities  and  privi- 
leges. This  constitutes  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  historian ; 
and  this  is  impossible  with  respect  to  ihe  future.  We  may  learn 
what  has  been  yesterday^  but  we  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the 
morrow.  Hence  the  especial  danger  of  letting  our  anticipations  be 
coloured  by  our  present  circumstances. 

Grod's  teaching  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  The  thought  of  the 
future  is  to  colour  the  present.  As  Mr.  Canning,  when  he  announced 
in  Parliament  the  independence  of  South  America,  said  ''  that  he 
brought  in  the  New  World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old,"  so 
God  gives  us  the  bright  inheritance  of  heaven  as  a  counterbalance  to 
the  cares  and  sorrows  of  earth.  Sorrow  is  transient,  joy  is  eternal. 
There  is  a  limit  to  all  earthly  trial ;  while  the  thought  of  future 
blessedness,  which  knows  no  limit,  sustains  us  amid  present  troubles. 
It  was  this  that  enabled  the  apostle  to  say,  "  I  reckon  that  the  suiFer- 
ings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us."  It  is  only  in  the  light  of  the 
fatare,  as  revealed  to  us  by  God,  that  we  can  rightly  estimate  the 
present  The  thought  of  that  which  is  eternal  nerves  us  to  endure 
that  which  is  transient.  The  anticipation  of  unseen  gloiy  inspires 
fidelity  to  present  duty.  "  Oui'  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a 
moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
gloiy ;  while  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things 
which  are  not  seen :  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  but 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal." 

We  know  not  what  special  circumstances  led  the  mother  of  Jabez 
to  record  her  sorrow  in  his  name.  It  was  probably  no  light  or 
ordmary  trouble.  It  may  have  been  domestic  bereavement,  the  loss 
of  her  husband ;  or  national  calamity,  such  as  led  the  wife  of 
Phinehas  to  name  her  child  ,"  Ichabod,"  when  she  heard  that  Israel 
wu  defeated,  her  husband  and  father-in-law  slain,  and  the  ark  of  GM 
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taken :  or  it  may  have  been  such  death  a^ny  as  led  Bacihel  to  oall 
her  son  "  Benoni,  the  son  of  my  sorrow/'  and  she  may  not  have  lived 
to  see  her  sorrowful  anticipations  contradicted  by  her  son's  life. 
Evidently,  all  hope  seemed  to  her  at  an  end,  nor  did  she  posaess  the 
light  which  we  have,  to  enable  her  to  rightly  estimate  the  present  or 
forecast  the  futura  Yet  in  the  history  of  Israel  we  find  the  same 
teaching  as  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Abraham  left  home 
and  kindred  at  God's  command,  and  sojourned  as  a  stranger  in  the 
land  which  his  seed  afterwards  possessed.  Jacob  passed  through 
great  darkness  to  the  light.  By  severe  discipline  the  Supplanter 
was  changed  into  a  Prince  of  God.  He  thought  that  all  things  were 
against  him,  but  *'  at  eventide  it  was  light."  The  Israelites  groaned 
in  Egypt  by  reason  of  their  hard  bondage ;  their  heart  fainted  in 
them  again  and  again  in  ^Hhat  great  and  terrible  wilderness,"  but  the 
promised  land  repaid  their  toils,  and  more  than  realized  their  hopes. 
God  leads  none,  who  put  their  trust  in  Him,  from  darkness  merely 
into  deeper  darkness,  but  out  of  darkness  into  light,  out  of  sorrov 
into  joy,  through  toil  to  rest. 

Yet  how  often  we  allow  the  dark  present  to  colour  our  thoughts  of 
the  future,  instead  of  letting  the  bright  promise  of  the  future  illumine 
the  darkness  of  the  present !  And  through  thus  reversing  God's 
teaching  we  unfit  ourselves  for  the  futura  We  go  forth  to  the  duties 
and  burdens  of  the  morrow  weakened  by  apprehension,  instead  of 
being  strong  with  the  courage  of  hope.  The  fear  of  failure  may 
unnerve  the  bravest,  but  great  hopes  lead  to  great  deeds. 

But  the  darkness  of  the  present,  even  while  it  shadows  our  thoughts 
of  the  future,  may  have  a  contrary  effect  upon  our  efforts.  Instead 
of  enervating,  it  may  stimulate  us.  It  may  make  us  more  faithful 
and  earnest,  lest  our  worst  fears  should  be  realized.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  piety  of  Jabez  may  have  been  owing  in  part  to  his  mothers 
f^thless  anticipations.  Her  sorrow  suggested  his  nama  His  name 
was  a  perpetual  reminder  of  her  sorrow,  and  perhaps  inspired  and 
stimulated  her  efforts  to'train  him  to  piety  and  usefulness.  For  thus 
God  often  makes  our  very  failings  the  means  of  disciplining  and 
perfecting  us,  and  changes  our  mistakes  into  successes.  Jabez,  who 
bore  through  life  a  name  which  was  a  perpetual  reminder  of  his 
mother's  sorrow,  ''  was  more  honourable  than  his  brethren* "  How 
far  he  excelled  them  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  in  this  long 
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genealogical  zecord,  he  is  the  only  one  of  whom  any  special  mention 
Is  made. 

The  prayer  of  Jdbez  combinee  wise  reticence  and  ordinary  amibUion, 
— ^It  is  at  once  deeply  humble  and  intensely  natural.  He  asks  for 
prosperity,  that  his  possessions  may  be  increased ;  for  protection  and 
SQcoess  in  his  undertakings ;  and  for  exemption  from  calamity  and 
trouble.  But  he  also  acknowledges  that  God  only  knows  what  is 
true  blessingy  and  prays  for  that  above  all ;  and  he  acknowledges 
also  that  no  prosperity  or  success,  worth  the  name,  is  possible  without 
the  guidance  and  help  of  Gk>d.  These  are  the  elements  of  true  prayer 
— a  sense  of  dependence,  the  expression  of  confidence,  and  unrestrained 
petition,  pouring  out  the  heart  to  Gk>d,  leaving  to  Him  the  decision 
as  to  what  is  blessing  indeed. 

This  prayer  also  reveals  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  life. — ^It  is  the 
oatoome  of  practical  piety.  Perhaps,  like  Caleb,  he  had  to  conquer 
his  own  inheritance.  His  dependence  upon  Gk>d  did  not  mean  in- 
wtion«  He  had  learned  the  great  lesson  that  prayer  and  effort  go 
hand  in  hand,  the  one  inspiring  and  sanctifying  the  other. 

We  are  often  more  ready  to  pray  than  to  watch.  But  prayer 
itself  is  of  little  worth  unless  it  is  the  result  of  watchfulness,  and 
leads  to  increased  earnestness.  Our  prayers  often  condemn  us, 
because  they  are  so  little  the  true  expression  of  our  life ;  because  our 
life  so  little  corresponds  to  our  prayers.  Our  great  need  is,  ''  To 
live  more  nearly  as  we  pray."  We  can  only  ask  that  Gk>d's  hand 
may  be  with  us  when  our  supreme  desire  is  to  do  Gk>d's  wilL  Such 
prayer  is  both  a  test  and  a  safeguard. 

Jabez  prayed  also  for  deliverance  from  calamity  and  troubla  Yet 
ve  cannot  believe  that  he  expected  to  be  exempt  from  all  suffering 
and  trial,  or  that  he  selfishly  prayed  to  be  thus  favoured.  For  would 
it  have  been  a  blessing  indeed  ?  Does  not  experience  teach  us  that 
Quuiy  things  which  are  evil,  so  far  as  the  pain  which  they  cause  is 
concerned,  are  our  best  blessings  ?  Yet  it  is  a  natural  request ;  it 
vonld  be  unnatural  not  to  desire  to  be  kept  from  suffering  and 
Borrow.  But  this  petition,  read  in  the  light  of  his  character,  and  of  the 
^ormer  part  of  his  prayer,  *<  Oh  that  Thou  wouldest  bless  me  indeed," 
expresses  the  desire  that  no  loss  or  pain  which  he  might  be  called 
to  bear  shoulcl  be  otherwise  than  good  for  him ;  that  he  might  be 
kept  from  iaithless  murmuring  and  distrustful  despondency.    The 
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Temembraaoe  of  his  mother^a  overwhelming  sonow,  which  she  had 
perpetuated  in  his  naxney  loightwell  suggest  this  wise  and  humble 
petition. 

Qod's  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Jabez  confirms  this.  It  was  not  a 
request  for  mere  worldly  success  and  prosperity,  and  exemption  firam 
suffering  and  sorrow.  It  was  a  prayer  for  the  blesmng  that  maketh 
rich,  for  the  guidance  which  alone  can  keep  us  from  going  astray,  for 
the  help  by  which  only  we  can  withstand  in  the  evil  day.  8aeh  prayers 
Qod  always  hears  and  answers.  We  honour  €k)d  by  our  dependeaoe, 
by  our  confidence,  and  by  the  desire  to  be  led  and  kept  by  Him,  and 
«<Them  that  honour  Me,  I  will  honour,  saith  the  liord."  More 
honourable  than  his  brethren  in  this  world's  esteem,  Jabes  was 
honoured  by  God,  because  his  heart  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  Spirit  who  taught  Jabez  i^us  to  pray  is  our  Teacher  stiU.  He 
waits  to  cleanse  and  renew  our  hearts,  to  bring  us  into  harmony  with 
God's  will,  to  work  in  us  that  mind  which  was  also  in  Chiist  Jeaas. 

To  be  guided,  taught,  and  sustained  continually  by  Him,  is  to  be 
bleased  indeed.  A.  F.  Joscblyvb. 

BrighUm, 


Two  hundred  generations  of  mankind  have  passed  away.  The  world 
on  which  we  live  is  one  vast  graveyard.  The  soil  of  earth  is  quick 
with  human  dust  A  himdred  thousand  million  buried  men  give 
awful  meaning  to  the  crust  of  our  old  world.  It  may  not  be  without 
its  use,  to  turn  away  from  the  busy  scenes  of  active  life  to  wander 
for  an  hour  among  the  tombs.  In  doing  this  we  neither  leave  our 
cheerfulness  nor  our  hope  behind  us,  for  amid  them  we  are  ever 
reminded  how  life  has  sprung  out  of  death.  We  walk  over  our 
Kedeemer's  chosen  battle-ground,  where  He  bared  the  arm  of  victory 
and  fought  out  the  earnest  of  His  final  triumph. 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  the  tombs  which  I  have  myself  visited,  yet 
some  grouping  of  the  burial-places  of  our  &llow-men  may  help  to 
bring  together  a  few  of  their  most  striking  characteristics  and  ob- 
vious lessons.  (1.)  The  places  of  simple  burial  (2.)  The  memorial 
sepulchres,  which  preserve  some  traces  of  the  men,  or  the  age,  or  the 
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eoaatry,  that  fashioned  or  adomed  them.     (3.)  The  tombs  in  which 
supentitLon  has  struggled  to  outdo  and  vanquish  death. 

I. 

Simple  bubial-plaoss  Foaif  by  far  the  labgbst  oboup.  They 
axe  deposits  of  the  unknown  and  sleeping  dust  of  our  humanity. 
Generation  after  generation  has  passed  away  in  every  land,  leaving 
no  name,  no  individuality,  no  history  behind  them,  but  yet  linking 
together  the  past  and  the  present.  These  undistinguished  heaps  have 
been  wept  over  by  the  affection  of  forgotten  ages,  and  cover  all  the 
mysteiy  of  that  human  life  which  formed  during  successive  genera- 
tions the  material  and  the  means  by  which  every  event  enacted  in 
our  world  was  in  reality  effected. 

The  silent  churchyard,  under  the  shadow  of  the  rugged  elm  and 
solemn  yew,  the  neglected  and  disused  cemetery  in  the  heart  of  some 
vast  metropolis,  the  tumulus  of  our  half-savage  ancestors,  offer  endless 
themes  for  meditation ;  but  I  will  not  ask  my  readers  to  pause  there 
now,  nor  will  I  take  them  to  those  simple  burial-places,  where  haste 
and  fear,  where  pestilence  and  war  have  laid  the  silent  dust  of  thou- 
sands, and  ^*  men  like  garnered  grain  are  heaped  together."  Many 
such  borrows  does  our  eartVs  surface  show,  deriving  their  interest 
from  and  bearing  their  witness  to  great  facts  in  our  world's  history. 
Bach  are  the  blood-stained  plains  of  Waterloo,  the  fields  of  Marathon 
and  Morat,  the  wooded  banks  of  Thrasymene,  the  defile  of  Inkerman^ 
the  highway  between  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  the  heights  of  Gravelotte, 
and  the  sandy  wastes  of  Zululand ;  each  of  which  has  a  magic  power 
in  its  name  to  awaken  the  sympathy  and  stimulate  the  heroism  of 
civilized  men.  If  we  begin  to  moralise  over  the  graves  of  "the 
^umamed  demigods ''  we  shall  wander  away  from  our  theme. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  much  affected  by  some  visits  paid  to  Arab 
graveyards.  These  are  generaUy  outside  the  walls  of  the  city, 
exposed  to  the  blasts  of  the  desert,  and  are  often  covered  with  simple 
memorial  stones,  which  have  neither  name  nor  mark  inscribed  upon 
them  whereby  one  grave  may  be  distinguished  from  another.  There 
the  Moslems  lie,  often  without  coffin  of  any  kind,  and  shielded  only 
by  the  shifting  sands  of  the  wilderness.  Perhaps  a  few  palm  trees 
cast  their  shadows  over  the  desblation,  while  the  monumental  tomb 
of  some  Moslem  Sheikh  or  saint  hallows  and  consecrates  the  whole. 
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Thus  beyond  the  walls  of  Cairo,  towards  the  east,  the  mined  tombs 
of  the  Memlook  Sultans  stretch  away  into  the  desert,  pictoresque  and 
graceful  in  their  forms,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  unre- 
membered  dead,  all  gazing  intently  (as  their  living  brethren  say) 
toward  the  birthplace  of  the  Prophet^  and  all  so  placed  that  they 
may  rise  on  their  knees  when  the  angel  of  the  Presence  shall  sound 
Ms  last  trumpet  peal  in  their  long  closed  ears. 

The  most  elaborate  pretension  to  a  cemetery  that  I  saw  in  the  East 
was  at  the  town  of  Siout,  the  capital  of  Middle  Egypt,  where  some  of 
the  wealthier  among  the  Arab  chiefs  and  Turkish  governors  had  pre- 
pared, near  to  the  memorial  mosque  of  a  celebrated  saint,  tombs  and 
vaults,  which  they  had  adorned  with  rude  paintings  of  boats,  houses 
and  palm  trees,  interspersed  with  passages  from  the  Koran.  Among 
them  fall  the  shadows  of  living  palm  beauty,  and  the  smile  of  gay 
flowers  cheers  the  scene ;  but  the  wildest,  most  impressive  burial-plaoe 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  is  the  great  Arab  graveyard  at  Assouan,  the 
Syene  of  Scripture.  It  is  just  on  the  boundary  line  between  Egypt 
a^d  Nubia,  within  sound  of  the  cataract's  roar,  and  stretching  away 
to  the  immense  granite  quanries  where  the  monolithal  obelisks  and 
sph3mxes  were  fashioned,  and  whence  they  were  transported  to  the 
temples  which  they  afterwards  adorned.  A  most  desolate  "  City  of 
the  Dead "  is  this  Necropolis  of  Syene.  Seventy  thousand  Moslem 
saints  are  said  to  be  buried  here,  and  some  of  them  were  of  great 
notoriety.  The  tops  of  the  hills  are  crowned  with  monumental 
mosques,  and  the  vast  undulating  plain  is  dotted  over  with  tombs 
built  of  brick  or  moulded  clay.  Still,  the  majority  of  the  dead  sleep 
beneath  no  other  shelter  than  the  golden  sands  of  the  Nubian  desert^ 
under  the  shadow  of  the  purple  rocks,  and  within  sound  of  the  howl 
of  hysenas,  as  they  gather  at  night  to  their  obscene  repast.  How 
have  human  hearts  ached,  and  human  eyes  failed  for  weepings  in 
this  grand  ghastly  burial-place  I  How  long  has  been  the  conflict ! 
How  silent  is  the  rest !  The  men  who  hewed  the  obelisks  of  Luxor 
from  the  virgin  rock  lie  buried  here.  The  crowds  who  watched  the 
gilded  barges  of  the  great  Hameses  as  they  lay  moored  below  the 
cataracts  while  he  made  a  royal  progress  to  the  rock  temples  of  NuUa ; 
the  companies  of  Qreek  musicians  or  Boman  soldiers,  of  Persian 
priests,  and  devotees  of  the  sun,  of  the  crocodile,  or  the  buried  Osiris, 
who  once  elbowed  each  other  on  the  gay  esplanade  of  the  island  of 
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Elephantine;  Ptolemaic  princes,  exiled  Bomans,  early  Christians, 
Saracenic  chiefs,  and  wild  Arabs  of  the  desert,  sleep  here  their  last 
long  sleep. 

Of  these  receptacles  of  the  undistinguished  dead,  still  more  impres- 
siye  are  the  mummy-pits  of  the  common  people,  on  the  summits 
of  the  mountain  gorge  that  is  riddled  by  the  vast  Necropolis 
of  Thebes.     It  was  on  a  lovely  morning  that  I  set  out  with  two 
or  three  travelling  companions  to  explore  these  grim  sepulchres. 
Having  climbed  the  hills  to  a  considerable  height,  we  reached  a 
point  in  the  Sheikh-el-Goumou,  whence  we  could  overlook  the  nearer 
elevations,  and  could  see  a  large  portion  of  the  plain  on  which  the 
city  of  Thebes  must  once  have  appeared  spread  out  at  the  spectator's 
feet.     We  observed  a  dark  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  into 
this  we  were  to  penetrate.     We  crawled  in  on^our  knees  and  elbows, 
holding  lighted  candles  in  our  hands.     Our  old  guide  looked  horror- 
stricken^  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  not  accompany  us  j  but 
as  he  assured  us  that  there  was  no  danger,  we  pushed  on,  and  in  a 
few  moments  found  ourselves  in  one  of  a  series  of  low  vaulted  cham- 
bers, in  which  it  was  impossible  to  stand  upright,  and  where  at  every 
step  we  were  treading  on  masses  of  half-mummied,  but  uncoffined 
dead.    Thousands  of  our  fellow-men  had  been  laid  there  when  Thebes 
was  in  the  gloiy  of  her  pride  and  power,  and  their  arms,  legs,  grin- 
ning faces,  and  half-swathed  bodies,  crackled  beneath  us  as  we  moved. 
These  chambers  opening  one  into  the  other  extended  on  every  side, 
all  choked  with  ghastly  occupants.     Probably  the  identical  hands 
that  built  the  Eamessoeum,  or  painted  the  Halls  of  Medeenet  Haboo, 
were  there.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  their  work  still  outlives  them, 
for  nothing  certain  can  be  determined  with  respect  to  the  actual 
dates  of  their  interment ;  but  there  they  lie,  mute  vouchers  of  the 
past^  and  after  we  had  gazed  upon  them,  and  had  crawled  out  into 
the  dazzling  sunshine,  and  surveyed  again  the  ruins  of  those  works 
achieved  by  them  in  the  days  when  Home  was  still  the  haunt  of  the 
wolf,  when  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  was  a  mere  shapeless  rock,  and 
when  naked  savages  hunted  the  otter  between  London  Bridge  and 
Chelsea^  the  truth  that  "  all  live  unto  God ''  flashed  upon  the  inward 
eye,  and  the  evidences  of  these  long  cycles  of  life  and  death  tended 
to  confirm,  rather  than  to  weaken,  the  faith  that  we  belong  to-  an 
immortal  race. 
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But  I  must  pass  on  to  a  few  brief  noticeB  of  the  iodiobial 
8EPX7LCHBES  which  convey  to  onr  minds  bints  of  long  past  yesis  and 
peoples,  and  belp  ns  by  familiarity  with  the  individnalsy  or  with  the 
period  in  which  they  flourished^  to  reprodnoe  those  olden  times  and 
liye  again  those  bygone  days. 

I  will  not  pause  over  the  memorial  tombs  and  cenotaphs  tiiat 
constitute  the  glory  of  some  of  our  great  national  mausoleums;  bat 
who  that  has  wandered  through  the  aisles  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  while  meditating  on  the  memorials  of  our  heroes,  legislatois,  and 
poets,  has  found  there  that  true  greatness  has  conquered  all  class  ex- 
clusion, that  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Johnson  and  Watts,  Wilber* 
force,  Howard,  and  Livingstone,  have  thus  received  equal  homage 
f rcHn  their  countrymen  ;  but  has  felt  more  elate  with  the  conviction 
of  the  deep  roots  and  wide  basis  of  England's  greatness  ! 

It  were  impossible  to  discuss  the  effigy  tombs  of  our  old  cathe- 
drals and  churches  which  are  so  full  of  varied  interest^  and  from 
which  we  learn  much  of  the  costume  and  manners  of  medieval  times, 
on  which  we  often  read  some  fulsome  epitaph,  while  now  and  then 
there  gleam  bright  rays  of  virtue,  self-sacrifice  and  holy  life. 

We  are  reminded,  too,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  that  shrine  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  where  the  quaint  epitaph  of  our  greatest  poet  stall 
guazds  his  dust ;  of  Winchester,  where  the  Saxon  and  Plantageaet 
kings  lie  entombed ;  of  the  Necropolis  of  Glasgow,  where  conspicocos 
amid  other  noble  monuments  stands  the  colossal  figure  of  John 
Knox,  the  champion  of  reformed  worship  and  an  open  Bible ;  and  of 
the  sequestered  cloister  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  where  beneath  an  ivy- 
covered  arch  lies  all  that  was  mortal  of  Walter  Scott. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  celebrated  cemetery  of  P^  la 
Chaise,  in  Paris,  with  its  streets  of  tombs,  where  by  eveiy  posaihle 
device,  the  names  and  noble  deeds  of  illustrious  Frenchmen  are  sig- 
nalised. All  French  art  is  sentimental  in  the  eyes  of  an  Englishmani 
and  the  excessive  emotion  which  is  there  chiselled  in  enduiing 
marbles  may  sometimes  provoke  a  smile.  At  one  moment^  the 
pilgrim  to  that  city  of  the  dead  halts  before  the  broken  colomn 
of  some  brave  warrior,  some  knight,  ^^  sam  p&ur  et  «ans  reproAe^  vxi 
the  next  he  may  pause  to  study  the  effigies  of  the  great  rsvoAttion- 
Tiatres  of  — 89  and  — 91,  to  trace  the  pendUings  of  thought  in  the 
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&ceB  of  Oavier  or  Laplace,  to  linger  beside  the  moulderiiig  tomb  ia 
▼hioh  Ab61ard  and  Eloise  now  rest  together.  This  Necropolis  pre- 
sents to  lis  a  petri£Ebction  of  -the  modem  history  of  France.  The 
heroes  of  the  Oonstitiient  Assembly,  and  the  Convention ;  the  soldiers 
who  carried  out  the  daring  schemes  of  the  great  Napoleon ;  hosts  of 
rebellions  abb^s,  nltramontanist  priests,  socialist  agitators,  victims 
of  despotism  and  revolution  j  the  supporters  of  opposing  dynasties ; 
and  daring  speculators  in  every  range  of  thought;  Puritans  and 
tTesuts;  the  Abb6  Lamennais,  Auguste  Comte,  and  Adolphe 
Monody  rest  together  here ;  the  clangour  is  hushed,  the  mutual  dis- 
dain is  quelled,  the  fitful  passion  calmed.  But  we  must  turn  and 
sail  up  the  stream  of  time,  and  pause  over  a  few  of  these  mementoes 
of  the  past^  many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which 
they  were  executed,  rather  than  for  the  worth  of  those  whom  they 
enshrine,  while  others  merely  signalise  the  superstition  which  first 
conferred  a  sacredness  on  mortal  relics,  and  then  thought  no  cost 
nor  sacrifice  too  great  to  honour  them.  There  is  the  gorgeous  tomb 
of  the  Medici  family  at  Florence,  where  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo 
was  taxed  to  apotheosize  the  dead ;  and  there  are  the  varied  struc- 
tores  enclosed  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  which  is  far  more  distin- 
goished  by  the  frescoes  of  Giotto  and  his  pupils  that  adorn  the  arcade 
surrounding  it,  than  by  the  cargo  of  sacred  soil  that  was  brought 
thither  from  Palestine,  or  by  the  ashes  of  the  dead  who  are  interred 
mit 

I  must  not  omit  to  enumerate  in  this  group  the  costly  tombs 
which,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  lords  of  Yerona  prepared  for 
themselves,  where,  in  massive  sarcophagi,  beneath  gothic  canopies  of 
elaborate  fretwork,  and  surmounted  by  graceful  pinnacles,  they  lie 
entombed.  On  the  sides  of  the  sarcophagi,  the  bas-reliefs  represent 
Scripture  scenes,  and  exhibit  these  men  as  mystically  surrounded 
with  virtues  that  they  never  practised,  and  as  brought  into  mys- 
teriously close  conjunction  with  the  Saviour's  passion  and  glory. 
One  of  them  in  particular,  the  most  profligate  of  the  three, 
must  have  garnished  his  tomb  before  his  death,  and  placed  around 
it  the  conspicuous  figures  of  patience,  purity,  truth,  mercy,  forti- 
tude, and  charity.  We  only  see  here  a  miserable  and  exaggerated 
speoimen  of  what  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  every  churchyard  where 
"vviving  relatives  have  thought  it  right  to  carve  on  stone  charitable 
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lies  about  their  deceased  friends,  and  preBumptnoad j  to  assame  that 
deatk  has  in  some  way  turned  their  vices  into  virtaes,  and  their 
infidelity  or  indifference  into  faith.  This  allies  itself  closely  ^th 
the  dangerous  charity  which  compromises  erery  eyangelic  principle, 
and  vainly  confers  upon  death  the  magical  power  of  sanctifying  the 
memory,  and  condoning  the  vices  of  our  fellow-men. 


(To  be  continued.) 


If  you've  any  task  to  do, 
Let  me  whisper,  friend,  to  you — 

Doit. 

If  you've  anything  to  give, 
That  another^s  joy  may  live- 
Give  it. 

If  you  know  what  torch  to  light. 
Guiding  others  through  the  night — 

light  it. 

If  you're  given  light  to  see 
What  a  child  of  God  should  be^- 

See  it. 

Whether  life  be  bright  or  drear. 
There's  a  message,  sweet  or  clear, 
Whispered  down  to  every 

it. 


H.R.R 


Our  ideas,  like  the  children  of  our  youth,  often  die  before  us,  s&d 
our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we  are  fast  approach- 
ing— ^where  though  the  brass  and  marble  may  remain,  the  inscriptions 
are  effiiced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away. — John  Loch^ 
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^Jjt  £tit  iaj  jof  |lejti6firH»  ^xwm. 

The  brilliant  y^fe  which  was  held  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of  Jvlj  was 
the  coronation-day  of  the  Bepnblic ;  if  it  is  lawful  to  associate  in 
anj  way  the  words  Bepublic  and  Crown.  Bepablican  sculptors  and 
painters  seldom  fail  to  crown  their  ideal  figures  with  some  form  of 
diadem ;  and  if  the  crown  is  the  symbol  of  the  right  to  rule  over  men, 
no  form  of  Goyemment  can  claim  to  ^ear  it  by  so  good  a  right,  aa 
that  which  represents  the  power  of  the  people  to  rule  themselves. 
Self-rule  is  the  highest  form  of  rule,  if  only  it  is  understood  that 
above  the  self  there  is  Crod.  The  young  Eepablic  may  be  said  at 
any  rate  to  have  attained  its  majority  on  Wednesday,  July  14thy 
when  its  feast  was  celebrated,  and  the  last  seal  was  set  on  its 
supremacy,  by  the  distribution  of  standards  bearing  Republican 
symbols  to  the  troops.  It  is  significant  that  the  standards  have  been 
ready  since  the  brief  reign  of  M.  Thiers,  but  no  opportunity  was 
found  to  distribute  them.  The  monarchical  factions  were  strong 
enough  and  jubilant  enough  to  make  the  attempt  dangerous.  M.  Thiers 
fell  and  Marshal  McMahon  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  repub- 
licanisatkm  of  the  army,  and  would  have  regarded  the  distribution  of 
Bepublican  banners  as  the  first  step  towards  its  disorganisation,  or  at 
any  rate  its  demoralisation.  The  Due  de  Broglie,  it  is  well  known, 
long  cherished  the  hope  that  he  might  be  so  far  honoured  as  to  be  the 
instrument  of  distributing  monarchical  bannen,  and  inaugurating 
thus  a  new  monarchical  regime.  And  so  till  now  the  banners  have 
been  laid  by  at  the  War  Office,  and  the  army  has  shared  in  the 
uncertainty  and  confusion  which  has  distracted  the  State.  Its 
political  propensities  have  always  presented  an  anxious  question  to 
the  sucoessive  factions  which  have  harassed  France  by  their  attempts 
to  save  her ;  and  more  than  once  a  coup  d^etat  was  imminent,  but  that 
uncertainty  as  to  how  far  the  army  could  be  relied  upon  to  act  against 
the  Republic,  gave  pause  to  the  project,  and  put  it  off  to  a  more  con* 
veoient  season  which  has  never  yet  arrived,  and  let  us  hope  never 
▼ill  arrive.  Never  we  may  say  before  the  present  moment  could 
the  opportune  hour  for  proclaiming  the  final  triumph  of  the  Repub- 
Ucan  principle  be  regarded  by  cautious  and  farsighted  statesmen  as 
having  arrived  y  and  never  before  could  such  a  festival  have  been 
held  without  the  danger  of  an  Smeute.    The  passage  of  the  Amnesty 

2  B 
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Bill  has  filled  all  hearts  in  Belleville  and  Montmartre  vith  joy  and 
thankfulness.  The  extreme  Left  for  the  moment  is  disarmed,  and 
there  were  only  the  Legitimists  and  the  Bonapartists  left  setionslj 
out  of  tune  with  the  rejoicings  which  hailed  the  anniversary  of  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille ;  an  event  ever  memorable  in  history,  for  the 
Bastille  was  the  symbol  of  the  brutal  and  crushing  tyranny  under  which 
France  had  for  generations  been  groaning,  and  its  destruction  was  the 
sign  that  a  new  era  had  dawned  for  France  and  for  the  world. 

The  great  event  in  France  at  this  time  is  unquestionably  the 
Amnesty;  it  had  become  the  burning  question  of  the  day.  The 
Btrenuous  resistance  ofibred  to  the  measure,  not  only  by  the  Monar- 
chical faction  but  by  the  more  moderate  Hepublicans,  will  not  seem 
surprising  to  those  who  remember  how  nearly  the  Commune  succeeded 
in  making  Paris  a  wreck.  She  bears  still  and  will  long  bear  the 
deep  scars  of  her  wounds.  It  was  M.  Thiers  too  who  put  the  Com- 
mune down.  The  Conservative  R^ublic  put  her  heel  on  the  Com- 
munistic Bepublic  with  a  vigour  and  decision,  which  were  jastifi^ 
probably  by  the  terrible  danger  of  the  crisis,  but  which  left  bitter 
hatred  rankling  in  the  hearts  of  no  small  section  of  that  great  class 
on  which  ultimately  the  Republic  must  depend  for  its  stability  and 
its  progress.  And  the  knowledge  that  this  furious  hatred  eristed 
made  the  responsible  Republican  leaders  very  chaxy  of  showing  meit^ 
to  men  who,  if  they  returned  to  Paris,  could  easily  lash  it  into  frenzy, 
and  shake  to  the  very  foundations  the  order  of  the  State.  We  he- 
lie  ve  that  their  anxiety  and  distrust  were  well  founded,  and  that  sn 
earlier  concession  of  the  Amnesty  might  have  been  fraught  widi  the 
gravest  dangers  to  the  country.  But  none  the  less  is  it  wise  polky  to 
concede  it  now.  The  way  in  which  it  has  been  managed  has  its 
ominous  aspect.  The  conflict  between  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber 
has  only  been  averted  by  what  seems  an  almost  childish  arrangement, 
and  M.  Gambetta's  hand  has  been  too  conspicuous  through  it  all 
The  Ministry,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  was  firmlj 
convinced  that  the  concession  of  the  Amnesty  would  be  a  measure  of 
grave  danger,  at  the  dose  of  the  Session  makes  it  a  Cabinet  question 
and  spends  all  its  wit  and  energy  in  carrying  it  througlu  The  instru- 
ment of  this  sudden  conversion  is  M.  Gambetta.  He  chose,  in  his 
irresponsible  position  as  President  of  the  Chamber,  to  make  it  known 
that  in  his  judgment  the  time  for  the  Amnesty  had  corner,  and  straight- 
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iraj  the  Ministry  most  bring  in  the  Bill  or  lose  M.  Gambetta's 
^TOtir  and  the  confidence  of  the  country.  This  is  one  of  the  gravest 
dangers  for  Republican  France  in  the  near  future.  M.  Gambetta  is 
altogether  too  powerful  to  be  anything  but  the  responsible  ruler  of 
France.  And  M.  Gambetta  prefers  his  dignified  office,  his  large 
salazy,  his  splendid  establishment^  and  his  excellent  cook,  to  the  perils 
and  toils  of  the  political  leadership  to  which  his  genius^  his  influence, 
and  his  histoiy  call  him,  but  from  wbich  he  strangely  shrinks.  No  one 
quite  seems  to  understand  what  game  he  is  playing ;  and  the  uncer- 
tainty which  reigns  about  this  sovereign  question,  ia  the  cause  of 
grave  disquiet  to  those  who  sincerely  desire  the  orderly  and  fruitful 
development  of  Bepublican  institutions  in  France.  Again  the 
'Conflict  between  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  was  averted  by  a 
compromise  which  was  almost  childish  in  its  simplicity  and  transpa- 
■rency.  It  shows  great  want  of  political  tact  in  the  Senate  that  such 
an ''  illusion  "  was  needed,  in  order  to  get  it  to  do  what  it  was  bound 
to  do,  and  what  sooner  or  later  it  was  sure  to  be  compelled  to  do, 
and  what  it  would  have  done  well  to  do  at  once  with  a  good  grace. 
But  still  the  fact  that  the  Senate  did  yield,  with  but  the  thinnest 
doak  to  its  dignity,  is  a  fact  full  of  significance,  and  gives  a  promise 
of  the  practical  working  of  the  Constitution  which  all  must  hail,  who 
would  fain  hope  that  the  era  of  Bevolutions  in  France  has  closed, 
-and  that  the  era  of  Constitutional  progress  has  begun.  M.  de 
Freydnet,  having  to  get  the  Amnesty  through  somehow  at  M.  Gam- 
betta's  bidding,  has  shown  a  good  deal  of  tact  and  firmness  in  his 
method ;  and  the  Ministry  may  now  feel  with  profound  thankfulness 
that  a  dangerous  question  is  finally  disposed  of,  and  that  Kepublican 
France  can  celebrate  her  festival  with  one  mind  and  one  hearty  which 
imtil  this  moment  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  Amnesty  rests  on  the  conviction  that  the  Bepublic  can  now 
^thout  danger  afford  to  be  generous  to  those  who  were  once  its 
most  deadly  foes.  Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view  the  crimes  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Commune  were  some  of  the  most  terrible  known  to 
history.  If  the  magnitude  and  the  frenzy  of  the  crimes  which  were 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the  Commune  were  alone  regarded,  the 
^^riminals  would  be  left  to  linger  on  in  their  distant  captivity  until 
death  came  to  their  release.  But  a  very  painful  feeling  exists  in 
France  among  even  the  more  moderate  of  the  Bepublicans,  that  the 
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tribunaJs  by  which  they  were  condemned  were  far  from  impartul; 
that  the  simplest  roles  of  eyidence  were  disregarded,  and  i^t  the 
verdicts  were,  pronounced  and  the  punishments  awarded  in  croeL 
haste.    Further  than  this,  reports  have  found  credence  in  Fraoce 
that  the  treatment  of  the  convicts  in  their  distant  captivity  has  been 
brutal  in  the  extreme,  and  that  their  terrible  sufferings  might  well  be 
held  to  have  expiated  even  crimes  ghastly  and  awful  as  thdra.    A 
feeling  of  pity  was  thus  engendered  which  has  spread  very  widely,, 
and  which  it  was  quite  right  that  the  Government  should  take  note 
of  in  deciding  on  the  policy  which  it  should  pursue.    But  the  wisdom 
of  conceding  the  Amnesty  rests  on  far  broader  and  stronger  grounds- 
than  these.    There  is  no  need  to  extenuate  the  enormity  of  die 
crimes  of  the  Communards  in  order  to  justify  the  clemency  of  the 
Gk)vemment.     The  spirit  which  took  possession  of  the  people  in  that 
brief  agony  of  terror  was  as  truly  devilish  as  any  spirit  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  darkest  eras  of  human  history.     The  Petrolenses 
of  the  Commune  were  probably  more  like  demons  in  human  form 
than  any  furies  that  we  meet  with  in  the  histoiy  of  revolutionsi 
worthy  comrades  of  the  '' Tricoteuses^''  the   ^'Megseras/'  and  the 
''  Septembriseurs  "  of  the  first  Eevolution.     But  two  things  have  to 
be  considered  in  judging  them,  which  are  not  always  borne  in  mind, 
and  one  of  which  is  prone  to  escape  notice  altogether  in  the  esti- 
mation of  what  is  behind  these  terrible  movements  which  are  the 
volcanic  convulsions  of  human  society.    In  the  first  place  we  need 
to  consider  with  tender  pitiful  hearts  the  legacy  which  ages  of  want, 
toO,  and  misery  have  handed  down,  which  makes  women  into  demons; 
the  horrible  suffering  to  them  and  to  those  dearest  to  them  whidi 
the  established  order  of  things  has  very  palpably  inflicted,  and 
which  in  all  its  works  and  manifestations  they  leam  furioualy  to  hata 
Let  any  one  read  the  account  which  Rousseau  gives  of  the  miserable 
sights  which  made  him  the  fiither  of  the  Bevolutioiny  and  hewSl 
leam  to  mingle  tender  pity  with  the  stem  condemnation  with  yMA 
these  mad  deeds  must  be  visited ;  mad,  we  say,  for  they  are  mostly 
the  work  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  driven  to  frenzy  by  the 
miseries  which  not  they  only  but  their  class  has  had  to  endure.  And 
then  we  must  take  into  consideration  their  utterly  baseless  and  enthu* 
siaatic  dreams  as  to  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  the  vefarmation  of 
society  if  the  classes  which  seem  to  them  the  great  obstacles  to  pro- 
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gresa  were  moved  out  of  the  way.   In  nothing  is  the  democratic  mind 
more  childlike  and  visionary,  than  in  the  imagination  of  the  swiftness 
and  certainty  with  which  things  would  right  themselves,  if  the  incabns 
which  presses  them  down  cotdd  be  removed.   The  most  pathetic  thing 
in  the  history  of  the  first  Kevolution  is  the  intensity  of  the  belief  in 
the  poor  starved  wretched  masses  that  peace,  plenty,  brotherhood, 
and  all  imaginable  blessings  were  waiting,  if  they  could  but  get  priest 
and  noble  out  of  the  way.    At  their  feast  of  fraternity  strangers  fell 
on  each  other's  necks  and  wept  for  joy,  at  the  birth  of  the  new  era  of 
peace  and  love ;  soon,  finding  that  the  new  era  was  not  born,  they 
flew  fiercely  at  each  other's  throatai     Even  Gkuibaldi  at  the  Peace 
Congress  at  Greneva  many  years  ago,  while  he  dwelt  in  glowing  terms 
on  the  millennium  which  was  coming,  thought  that  one  great  war  would 
be  needed  to  put  tyrant  and  aristocrat  finally  down.     The  apostles  of 
the  Socialist  Bepublic  walk  politically  in  a  vain  show,  and  live  in  a 
world  of  unsubstantial  dreams.    There  is  plenty  of  pure  scoundrelism 
let  loose  at  such  times,  and  it  deserves  the  sharp  chastisement  which 
it  meets.     But  there  is  plenty  too  of  very  high  and  noble  aspiration, 
which  as   it  misses  utterly  its  aim  through    the  ignorance  and 
arrogance   which  debase  it,  may  yet  claim  the  generous  pity  of 
the  cultivated  classes,  and  their  mercy  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to 
ezerdse  it*     We  believe  that  this  hour  of  safety  has  now  arrived, 
and  that  the  presence  of  the  amnestied  Communards  in  Paris  will  be 
less  dangerous  than  the  irritation  and  indignation  which  the  rejection 
of  the  Amnesty  Bill  would  have  roused  in  the  classes  who  have 
hitherto  been  the  trouble,  but  now  promise  to  be  the  sti^ength  and 
stabilify  of  the  Republic.     The  Republic  can  now  trust  its  troops^  and 
it  proves  by  the  Amnesty  Bill  that  it  can  fully  trust  the  people.    In 
the  atmosphere  of  free  discussion^  and  in  the  absence  of  any  exciting 
danger  to  the  Republic  through  the  strength  and  activity  of  the 
Monarchic  factions,  the  Communistic  ideas  will  be  weighed  in  the 
balances,  and  wiU  be  found  wanting  by  many  who  have  hitherto  been 
their  most  ardent  devotees.      Fanaticism,  like  gas  or  powder,  is 
<iangerous  just  in  the  measure  in  which  it  is  confined.    In  the  open 
^  its  power  to  injure  is  slight     The  Republic  can  now  bear  the 
open  air  of  freedom,  and  the  danger  with  which  knots  of  fanatics 
^nld  threaten  her  when  her  policy  was  repression,  is  now  almost  at 
the  vanishing  point.    It  may  retam,  nothing  is  certain  in  France 
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but  the  miforefleeiL ;  but  for  the  present  France  may  well  hold  high 
festiTal ;  her  children  are  more  free  and  more  happy  than  th^  hare 
ever  been  in  the  whole  course  of  her  chequered  history,  and  for  Ihe 
first  time  she  may  dismiss  the  fear  that  she  is  dancing  over  hidden 
fires.  J.  Baldwin  Bbowh. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Chalmers  wiU,  we  think,  interest  many  of  our  readers : — 

New  Guinea,  Port  Moresby,  January  10^  1880. 
Eablt  in  last  March  I  lefb  New  Guinea  for  Sydney^  hoping  to  meet  my 
wife  and  take  her  home  to  Scotland.  On  arriving  at  Thursday  Island 
I  received  a  letter  written  by  her  in  the  previous  January,  in  'vHiich 
she  spoke  hopefully,  and  said  I  was  on  no  account  to  leave  the  work  on 
Iter  account,  and  that  she  would  be  with  me  in  April  or  May  as  she 
was  determined  to  return.  A  few  days  after,  and  whilst  waiting  for 
a  steamer  going  south,  the  mail  packet  arrived  from  Sydney,  but  no 
letters  for  me ;  but  on  board  the  EUengwoan  I  got  a  newspaper  from 
one  of  the  pearl-shellers  who  had  just  arrived  from  Sydney,  and  on 
looking  over  it  saw  an  article  headed,  **  Death  of  a  Noble  Woman.''  I 
read  it^  was  stunned,  but  did  not  realize  it  I  seemed  to  enter  into 
impenetrable  darkness.  I  dare  not  write  of  that  time.  I  went  to 
Sydney,  to  her  friends  in  New  Zealand,  to  South  Australia^  where  I 
met  Mr.  Copland,  spent  one  veiy  pleasant  day  with  him,  and  then 
stole  back  to  New  Guinea  to  bury  my  sorrow  in  service  for  the  'Htuk 
of  Sorrows,  and  now  I  give  thanks  that  I  was  so  led. 

Mrs.  Chalmers  did  not  think  she  was  djring,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  she  died  she  spoke  heartily  and  with  vigour  to  a  few  lad^ 
friends,  of  mission  work  in  New  Guinea^  and  her  return  to  it.  A 
friend  said  once  to  her,  "You  must  not  think  of  returning."  '<Tondo 
not  know,  you  cannot  understand  it ;  I  must  return,"  was  her  reply. 
Some  weeks  before  her  death  the  doctor  said  to  her, "  Do  yon  not  think 
it  is  Mr.  Chalmers'  duty  to  come  to  you,  instead  of  your  going  to  him!  "' 
"  No,  doctor,  he  cannot  comOy  he  must  not  leave  the  teachers ;  I  shall' 
go  to  him."  About  five  o'dook  in  the  evening,  after  she  had  been 
silent  and  apparently  unconscious  for  about  an  hour,  she  said, "  More* 
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lights  more  light."  It  was  the  dimneaa  of  death  before  the  grand 
bieaking  of  eternity's  morning,  the  darkness  in  the  vaUey  leading  up 
to  the  light  unspeakable  on  the  heavenly  mountains,  and  two  hours 
later  she  beheld  it.  Friends  were  extremely  kind.  She  was  with  a 
widow  lady  who  loved  her  as  a  sister,  and  who  with  her  daughters 
did  all  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do.  The  doctor,  a  Christian 
man,  was  truly  kind  and  attentive,  and  his  brother  gave  a  sepulchre. 
How  full  of  kindness  the  world  is  ! 

Since  my  return  to  New  Guinea  we  have  begun  an  inland 
mission  among  the  mountain  tribes,  and  have  already  three  stations* 
After  spending  some  time  inland  visiting  new  districts  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  new  people,  I  returned  to  the  coast,  where  I 
remained  some  weeks  visiting,  in  this  district,  and  then  set  out  for  the 
Gulfl  We  went  ashore  at  many  new  places,  discovered  new  districts, 
rivers,  and  mountains,  and  obtained  a  good  deal  of  information  that  will 
be  useful  in  our  future  work.  At  one  or  two  places  we  thought  it 
advisable  to  clear  out,  the  natives  getting  troublesome.  We  saw 
numerous  temples  where  the  goddess  Kaevakuku  dwells,  and  others 
to  the  gods  Semese  and  Tauparau.  They  are  spirits  with  great 
power,  represented  in  the  temples  by  peculiar  figures  of  men  cut  in 
wood.  We  did  not  see  Kaevakuku ;  she  is  most  feared,  and  to  her 
the  offerings  in  times  of  sickness,  drought,  famine,  or  plenty  are 
made.  When  they  wish  to  fight  she  is  consulted,  and  if  she  approves 
her  head  moves  from  side  to  side.  The  best  of  eveiything  is  given 
to  her,  and  her  majesty's  pleasure,  as  expressed  through  her  priests, 
must  be  thought  of  and  attended  to.  All  when  they  die  go  to  her  and 
spend  their  days  and  nights  in  revelry,  in  the  dance  and  betel-nut 
chewing ;  very  bad  people  are  sent  away  to  two  small  islands  near 
here,  there  to  await  the  goddess'  will.  Some  reply  to  her  when  she 
says  they  are  to  leave,  "  Oh,  Kaevakuku,  it  is  all  right  now.  I  am 
Sony,  but  did  not  think  of  it  when  in  the  body,  so  you  might  pass 
me,"  and  sometimes  she  relents. 

They  say  their  ancestors  were  two  brothers,  who,  with  a  dog  came 
out  of  the  earth ;  the  dog  bore  a  daughter^  and  afterwards  a  son, 
and  firom  these  the  inland  and  the  coast  became  populated.  They 
have  many  superstitions  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  highlanders 
of  Scotland,  perhaps  now  unknown  to  the  latter.  Inland  I  met  with 
spiritualism,  pure  and  simple,  practised  at  night,  but  without  cabinets* 
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The  "  mediums  "  are  dreadfully  feared,  aad  whatever  they  eay  is 
accepted  as  truth  and  strictly  attended  to. 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  a  meeting  of  teachers  and  a  number  of 

natives  who   attend   the  services  at  the  various  stations.    After 

reconsecrating  ourselves  to  Christ's  work  at  His  table,  we  asked 

several  chiefs  who  were  present  to  say  something.    Those  from  inland 

«aid  they  can  now  without  fear  come  to  the  coast^  that  a  way  had 

been  opened  up  for  them  right  back  to  the  mountains,  and  right 

down  to  the  sea.     All  spoke  of  the  blessings  of  peace  they  enjoyed 

€dnce  the  beginning  of  the  mission.    We  have  as  yet  had  no  converts, 

but  I  have  heard  natives  pray  for  light  just  as  if  in  great  darkness, 

and  seeking  for  a  light,  however  small,  to  guide  them.     That  thej 

are  beginning  to  realize  the  darkness,  and  are  groping  for  light  is 

much  to  be  thankful  for.     We  need  more  missionaries ;  men  filled 

with  holy  enthusiasm,  to  whom   Christ  is  everything,   and  who, 

because  of  their  love  to  Christ,  would  fear  nothing  in  His  serrice. 

Everything  else  right,  the  missionary  would  be  able  to  undertake  as 

soon  as  he  knows  the  language  the  work  of  translation,  the  grandest 

work  in  all  missions,  and  now  required  here.     I  would  say  let  him 

also  be  a  thoroughly  manly,  musccilar  Christian,  without  any  namhj- 

pambyism,  forgetting  the  black  frock  and  white  tie,  able  to  sail  a 

boat  and  enjoy  it  in  the  worst  weather ;  to  mount  a  horse  and  gallop 

off  wherever  required ;  to  ford  a  river,  climb  a  mountain,  sleep  under 

a  ti*ee  or  in  a  native  hut  with  scarcely  room  to  turn  because  of  the 

crowds  of  savages  all  around  him,  and  if  he  could  also  be  a  doctor,  a 

blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  gunsmith,  a  clock  and  watch  mender,  so 

much  the  better.     He  must  be  able  to  enjoy  a  laugh  and  make  others 

laugh,  for  to  be  hearty  amongst  the  natives  is  a  royal  road  to  their 

good-will.    This  is  a  splendid  field  for  a  man  with  plenty  of  life,  such 

men  as  are  often  found  in  college  cricket  clubs.    Have  you  something 

of  the  sort,  or  somewhere  about  it,  in  Cheahunt  now  ?     He  might 

have  them  all,  but  requires  New  Guinea  to  develop  them.     If  yoa 

have  such  he  will  be  one  of  the  cricketers,  and  I  should  welcome  him 

here  with  delight.     I  am  in  excellent  health,  have  had  no  fever  for 

fifteen  months,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  the  work.    A  young  missionary 

coming  out  need  not  think  it  a  1rin<lTiftiM  in  friends  if  they  weep  for 

him  as  going  to  death.    Christ's  ambassador  on  urgent  kingly  ImsiiKss 

ought  to  leave  home  rejoicing,  and  friends  ought  to  rejoioe  witib  him. 
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We  have  a  good  deal  of  sickness  here,  and  sometimes  natives  with 
-clubs  and  spears,  or  bows  and  arrows  get  uncomfortably  near,  and 
some  of  them  do  like  a  little  bit  of  man  now  and  again  (!),  but  all  these 
things  only  give  zest  to  the  life,  and  help  to  keep  one  a  little  nearer 
the  Captain.  I  rejoice  in  the  reports  of  Cheshunt  College  that  I 
see  from  time  to  time ;  how  I  should  rejoice  and  shout  with  very 
gladness  if  I  could  hear  of  all  the  students  offering  themselves  for 
mission-work  !  How  astonished  the  Church  would  be  !  A  whole 
college  going  up  to  the  front !  The  sinews  of  war  would  soon  be 
found. 

Many  thanks  for  remembering  me  when  with  the  King.  God 
help  me  to  hold  fast  to  Christ,  and  live  in  entire  sympathy  with  Him 
in  His  great  work,  so  that  all  my  friends  may  see  their  prayers  have 
been  heard. 

Sometimes  I  think  a  run  home  would  be  pleasant  and  do  me  good 
— ^but  not  now — ^the  work  increases,  and  the  time  has  arrived  for 
more  steady  efforts  in  schools  and  institutions,  and  we  must  do  our 
utmost  to  secure  a  native  ministry  from  New  Guinea  itself.  It  is 
only  by  living  amongst  the  natives  that  they  get  to  know  us,  and  we 
to  know  them.  After  the  attack  at  South  Cape,  I  had  to  leave ; 
Mrs.  Chalmers  remained ;  she  gained  the  confidence  of  all  the  natives 
round,  and  when  they  heard  of  her  death  they  cried  bitterly.  We 
live  amongst  them,  get  to  love  them,  and  hence  seek  more  earnestly 
to  lead  them  to  Christ  I  intend  settling  here  for  the  present, 
getting  youths  to  live  near  and  teaching  them.  I  hope  to  have 
youths  from  the  Gulf,  inland,  and  coast  villages  of  this  district. 

To  all  the  students  my  very  kind  regards.  I  hope  many  of  them 
-will  become  missionaries,  all  of  them  great  men  in  Christ's  service. 

With  much  affection. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

James  Chalmers. 


The  Providence  which  watches  over  the  affairs  of  men  works  out 
of  their  mistakes,  at  times,  a  healtiiier  issue  than  could  have  been 
accomplished  by  their  wisest  forethought. — Froude, 
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Old  Testament  Prophecy :  its  Witness  cts  a  Record  of  Divine  Fore- 
knowledge. The  WarburUm  Lectures/or  1876-1880/  wUh  NoUs 
on  tlie  Genuineness  of  the  Book  of  Danid  amd  the  Prophecy  of  the 
Seventy  Weeks.  By  the  Eev.  Stanley  Leathes,  D.D.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 

Dr.  Leathes,  by  numerons  important  oontributions  to  Ghiistun 
EvidenoeSy  by  his  Boyle  and  Bampton  Lectures  and  other  voiks, 
has  approved  himgelf  as  a  theologian  conservative  of  those  ideas  and 
principles  of  interpretation  upon  which  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  may  be  said  to  be  nnanimons.  He  has  not  given  in  to  the 
reconstructive  and  revolutionary  criticism  of  the  modem  school  with^ 
reference  to  the  integrity,  date,  or  genuineness  of  Isaiah's  prophedes 
or  St,  John's  Gospel,  and  we  know  few  treatises  on  either  of  these 
themes  more  searching  or  comprehensive  than  Dr.  Leathes'  Bojle 
Lectures*  Li  the  volume  before  us,  he  combats  bravely  the  oniBlaaglit 
made  upon  the  supernatural  element  in  Hebrew  Scripture.  It  is  not 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  what  English  or  Continental  scholara  have  said 
on  this  theme.  Indeed,  the  author  shows  on  every  page^  that  he  faa» 
taken  the  measure  of  Kuenen,  and  is  prepared  to  contest  his  conclu- 
sions and  principles.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  volomei  is 
that  the  author  takes  the  revolutionary  school  in  flank,  and  makes^ 
their  most  extreme  position,  the  ground  on  which  he  can  and  does 
establish  a  prool^  of  the  existence— ages  before  their  full  realization— 
of  indubitable  expectations  of  events  and  Providential  guidance^ 
which  demonstrate  Divine  foreknowledge  and  its  revelation  to  man- 
kind. Whether  or  not  Abraham  understood  the  full  meaning  of  hia 
own  hopes,  it  is  clear  that  the  faith  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham 
underlies  the  whole  literature.  In  what,  then,  did  it  originate!  The 
'<  tabemade  of  David"  as  ''fallen"  and  to  '<be  builtagain  "  is  shown 
by  most  conclusive  argument^  to  have  been  the  burden  of  a  prophet*— 
Amos— -whose  words  all  admit  to  have  been  genuine,  and  to  have  been 
uttered  when  they  could  not  fail  to  be  strangely  enigmatic,  nameJj, 
at  the  time  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  both  kingdoms,  since  the 
days  of  Solomon.  Dr.  Leathes  urges  that  the  New  Testament  shows 
these  words  to  have  had  a  meaning  of  thrilling  signififtf"^  in  ^ 
days  of  the  Apostles.    The  threatened  captivities  and  '<the  retmn,' 
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are  handled  irith  aipgnlar  force ;  and  within  the  admitted  conclnsionft 
of  the  critical  school^  our  author  shows  how  much  room  remains  to 
display  the  astounding  evidence  of  the  Divine  foreknowledge  involved 
in  the  prophetic  word.  As  might  be  expected.  Dr.  Kuenen's  view  of 
Daniel  is  contrasted  with  that  of  Dr.  Fusey's,  and  our  writer  diows 
that  no  theory  of  the  great  prophecy  is  so  compatible  with  common- 
sense,  as  that  which  admits  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  book,  and 
the  predictive  quality  of  the  prophecy  of  the  ''seventy  weeks," 
reckoned,  i.e.,  from  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes,  to  the  death  of  Christ. 
The  appendix,  containing  among  other  things,  a  valuable  discussion 
of  the  "  Credentials  of  Bevelation,"  is  worthy  of  serious  attention. 

What  Church  ?  and  the  wdy  Faith  and  Fold  :  Eomaniim  o/nd  AngR- 
eaniam  Tested,     Correspondence  with  Archbishop  Manning,    By 
the  Rev.  Chablbs  Bullock,  B.D.    Fourth  enlarged  edition. 
(Hand  and  Heart  Publishing  Office.) 
This  little  work  places  in  strong  and  clear  light  the  crowning 
assumption  that  the  visible  organisation,  which  has  its  centre  in* 
Borne,  is  the  true  Church  of  Qod.   The  "  Anglicanism  "  of  Mr.  Bullock 
is  very  dijSerent  from  the  Anglo-Catholidsm,  which  is  quite  as  pre- 
sumptuous and  less  defensible  than  the  Boman  claim,  although  Mr. 
Ballock  seems  to  think  that  the  establishment  of  the  Anglican 
Church  has  been  the  great  bar  to  the  progress  of  Home  in  England. 
It  is  curious  to  see  so  intelligent  a  writer  ignoring  the  spread  of  the 
Bomish  idea  in  the  Church  of  England,  established  though  she  be  by 
the  State  of  England,-»a  circumstance  which  makes  the  State  itself 
more  or  less  responsible  for  all  her  divergencies  from  the  truth  for 
which  the  martyrs  bled. 


Memoir  of  the  Bev,  John  Graham,  By  his  brother,  Charles  Graham. 
(London :  John  F.  Shaw  and  Co.)  It  was  the  ruling  desire  of  the- 
late  John  Graham  to  bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  men  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  studied  and  taught  and  laboured  with 
this  end  in  view,  and,  as  many  know,  with  most  encouraging  results- 
in  Ireland,  England,  and  Australia.  This  narrative  of  his  Christian 
experience  and  testimony  to  the  Truth  of  Qod  makes  us  feel  more 
deeply  how  great  was  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Church  when  he  was 
so  suddenly  summoned  to  the  heavenly  rest.  His  last  poetic  compo- 
ntaon,  suggested  by  the  ocean,  as  the  image  of  God's  abounding  love,. 
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and  written  shortly  before  his  death,  beautifolly  expresses  the  spirit 
and  joj  of  his  life. — MemoricUa  of  John  Legge,  M,A,  By  Junes 
Legge,  M. A.  (London :  James  Clarke  and  Co.)  John  Legge  was 
one  of  those  noble-minded  and  sympathetic  men  whose  testimony  to 
truth  is  rich  in  spiritual  power.  Obliged  to  leave  England  throagli 
feeble  health,  he  was  permitted  for  nearly  eleven  years  to  serve  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Melbourne.  His  sermons  indicate  his  quick 
perception  of  analogies  between  things  natural  and  things  spuitoaL 
They  are  fresh  in  thought,  apt  in  illustration,  and  Scriptural  in  doctrine. 
The  narrative  is  a  worthy  memorial  of  a  holy  and  gifted  man.— 
Sin  and  Ua  Penalty^  Present  and  Future.  Bj  Joahua  Hawkba 
^London :  Elliot  Stock.)  As  a  counterblast  to  the  dogma  of  the  aimi- 
hilation  of  the  wicked,  this  work  may  have  its  value.  It  shows  that 
Scripture  may  be  so  used  as,  apparently,  to  teach  two  opposite  views 
of  human  destiny.  The  unwisdom  of  dogmatism,  on  either  side,  ib 
thus  made  manifest  Both  cannot  be  right,  but  both  may  be  wrong. 
That  the  penalty  of  sin  will  be  eventually  corrective  of  sin ;  that  where 
it  is,  the  sinner  has  a  right  to  pardon ;  and  that  in  the  end  all  will  be 
saved,  are  ideas  which  the  writer  seeks  to  prova  The  objections 
that  such  ideas  tend  to  lessen  our  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  nuke 
the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  to  a  great  esctent  unnecessary,  are  but 
feebly  met ;  indeed,  they  are  not  answered  at  all. — The  Holy  Spin£^ 
Work:  its  NcAute  and  jSxtent.  By  George  Cross.  (London:  Hamil- 
ton, Adams,  and  Co.)  This  is  a  concise  and  practical  exposition  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  relation  to  the  Father  and  Son,  to  the  Truth,  and  to 
the  spirit  of  man.  The  book  requires  to  be  read  with  disoriminatioii. 
A  verse  is  quoted  in  which  the  ''  Mother  Maid  **  is  associated  with 
the  Trinity  so  as  to  bewilder  the  mind,  instead  of  enlightening  it— 
Robert  Raikss^  Journalist  amd  Philanthropist.  By  Alfred  Gregorj. 
(London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  We  are  glad  to  welcome  this 
cheap  edition  of  an  interesting  biography,  already  reoommended  by 
us. — Tom*s Heathen.  By  Josephine  B.  Baker.  (London:  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.)  A  charming  American  tale.  The  spiritual  penal- 
ties  of  avarice,  injustioe,  and  self-indulgence,  and  the  victorioas 
power  of  Christian  principle,  are  so  depicted  as  to  excite  and  repay 
intense  interest — Tendrils  in  Verse.  By  Ebeneier  Palmer ;  also  by 
the  same  author,  Lebanon  Leaves.  (London:  Clement  Sadler 
Palmer.)    The  first  of  these  volumes  is  a  ooUeotion  of  occanonal 
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poetio  compositions ;  and  the  second  consists  of ''  Metrical  soliloquies^ 
on  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  for  eyery  day  in  the  year."  The 
poetic  fire  is  not  always  equally  bright,  but  in  both  volumes 
there  are  many  passages  of  considerable  force  and  beauty. — 
The  Toung  Cumbrian,  amd  other  Stories  of  Schoolboys.  By  George 
£.  Sargent.  (The  Beligious  Tract  Society.)  These  tales,  both  from 
their  subjects,  style,  and  tone,  are  likely  to  be  no  less  profitable  than 
pleasant  to  the  young. — Good  Tidings  for  the  Anxiotts,  (London  :. 
The  Eeligious  Tract  Society.)  Plain  teaching  about  salvation,  by 
which  light  and  rest  may  be  brought  to  minds  harassed  with  doubt 
and  perplexity. — The  Christian  Commonivealth  a  Theocracy,  By 
Kev.  Bobert  Sewell.  (London :  B.  D.  Dickinson.)  This  inaugural 
address  to  the  Congregational  XJnion  of  Ireland  is  well  worthy  of' 
the  larger  circulation  which,  in  the  present  form,  we  hope  it  will 
secura — AUfor  Christy  and  Christ  for  AU:  Illustrated  by  the  Life  and 
Labours  of  William  M.  Bailey.  By  F.  W.  Bourne.  (London: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)  William  Bailey  was  a  Bible  Christian 
minister,  endowed  with  much  force  of  character,  inspired  with  much 
love  to  Christ,  and  boldness  for  the  truth.  Whatever  the  peculiari- 
ties of  some  of  his  ideas,  language,  and  conduct,  at  the  root  of  all  were 
intense  loyalty  to  God  and  love  to  man. — 7%a  Gospel  in  Leviticus, 
By  James  Fleming,  D.D.  (London :  Morgan  and  Scott)  The 
correction  of  the  proof-sheets  of  this  work  was  among  the  closing 
labours  of  Dr.  Fleming's- life.  With  holy  interest  he  dwelt  upon 
the  harmony  between  the  Jewish  rites  and  Christian  realities,  and 
this  fruit  of  his  meditations  will  deepen  and  extend  his  influence^ 
for  good. 


Eev.  John  Pulling. 


The  Rev.  John  Pulling  was  bom  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devonshire, 
well  known  as  the  residence  of  the  poet  Coleridge.  The  lad  was 
placed  at  school  at  Topsham,  and  afterwards  at  Teignmouth.  Here 
he  became  an  expert  swimmer,  and  on  one  occasion  saved  a  school- 
fellow from  drowning  by  diving  to  his  assistance,  an  act  which 
Keued  prophetical  of  a  benevolent  career.     Perhaps  his  early  resi- 
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dence  amidst  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  in  England  inspired  Kim 
with  that  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  which  was  oonspicuoos  in 
his  after  life. 

He  was  the  child  of  pious  parents,  and  was  trained  under  leligums 
influences.  He  early  became  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  showed  a 
fondness  for  eyangelistic  work.  This  led  to  his  being  placed  with 
the  Key.  Flavel  Stenner,  of  Dartmouth,  a  descendant  of  John  Flavel, 
iihe  eminent  Nonconformist  divine.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  High- 
bury College,  where  he  gained  the  friendship  of  his  tutors,  the  Revs. 
l>rs.  Halley,  Henderson,  and  Burder,  which  he  retained  until  the 
close  of  their  lives.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  college  course,  be 
received  invitations  from  several  different  churches.  One  of  these 
was  from  Deptford,  where  the  choice  had  previously  fallen  between 
two  candidates  who  divided  the  votes  of  the  people ;  but  as  all  parties 
joined  unanimously  in  a  call  to  Mr.  Pulling,  he  was  led  to  accept  it 
as  the  sphere  appointed  to  him  by  Providence,  and  he  was  ordained 
on  October  16th,  1833. 

From  that  period  for  nearly  forty  years  he  laboured  futhfuUy  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  During  his  long  residenoe  he  won  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  him  by  his  kind  disposition  and  genial 
sympathy.  He  married  a  lady  from  the  congregation,  but  after  seven 
happy  years  he  was  left  to  mourn  her  loss  and  to  continue  his  journey 
■alone. 

In  1861,  after  a  pastorate  of  twenty-eight  years,  Mr.  Pulling 
resolved  to  commence  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship  more  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  locality.  Many  difficulties  stood  in  the  way, 
but  by  his  energy  and  perseverance  the  project  was  carried  through, 
and  the  present  spacious  and  elegant  building  was  erected  at  a  cost 
•of  £5,000.  In  this  Mr.  PulUng  continued  to  exercise  his  ministxy 
until  the  year  1872.  In  1868  Mr.  Pulling  was  elected  vioe-chairman 
of  the  Congregational  Board  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  New 
College. 

His  vacations  were  spent  chiefly  in  foreign  travel,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  visited  Holland,  (Germany,  Kussia,  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  the  United  States.  On  his  return  from 
these  wanderings  he  delivered  lectures  in  various  places  upon  the 
observations  which  he  had  made  while  abroad.  These  lectures  were 
full  of  information  and  enriched  with  racy  anecdotes.    He  published 
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an  aoooiint  of  his  ''Travels  in  the  Crimea"  in  1868,  and  also  a  volume 
entitled  " Memorial  Sermons"  in  1861. 

Advancing  years  at  length  admonished  him  of  the  necessity  of 
retirement,  and  in  1872  he  resigned  the  pastorate.  He  removed  to 
Blackheath  and  continued  to  preach  occasionally  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. His  health  was  generally  good  during  the  summer,  but  in 
the  winter  he  often  suffered  severely  from  bronchial  asthma ;  he  was 
seized  by  a  severe  attack  of  this  complaint  in  November  last,  and 
although  he  rallied  sufficiently  to  remove  to  Hampstead,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  attentions  of  his  beloved  daughter  and  his  grandchildren, 
he  grew  gradually  weaker,  until  on  the  morning  of  May  5tb,  he 
calmly  fell  asleep ;  his  end  was  as  peaceful  and  as  happy  as  his 
life  had  been. 

Mr.  Pulling  was  a  man  of  simple,  earnest  piety ;  he  loved  his 
Bible,  and  cultivated  habitually  a  spirit  of  devotion,  ''praying 
always."  His  nature  was  transparent  and  guileless,  and  the  sister 
graces,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  abounded  in  him.  He  cherished 
implicit  faith  in  the  providence  of  Cod,  and  throughout  his  life  he 
sought  to  follow  its  leadings  and  submit  himself  to  its  guidance. 
His  disposition  was  affectionate,  almost  womanly  in  its  tenderness ; 
little  children  woidd  cling  to  him  ;  the  needy  and  sorrowful  found 
in  him  a  friend  and  helper,  and  those  who  knew  him  closely,  loved 
him  with  ardent  affection.  As  he  drew  nearer  to  eternity,  his  graces 
•seemed  to  develop  more  and  more  until  "  Eternal  sunshine  settled  on 
his  brow,"  and  he  passed  away  into  the  light  of  heaven. 


The  Managers  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacra- 
mental Collections  in  aid  of  the  "  Widows'  Fund  "  : — Homsey,  by 
Mr.  Hazell,  £11  18s.;  Richmond,  by  Rev.  G.  S.  Ingram,  £10; 
Sighgate,  by  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  £8  10s.  4d. ;  Wellingborough,  by  Mr. 
K.  P.  Sharman,  £5 ;  Birkenhead,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Minns,  £:^  3s. ; 
Edgbaston,  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Clarkson,  £3 ;  Atherstone,  by  Rev.  W. 
S.  Sheavyn,  £1  2s.;  Faversham,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Hill,  £1  Is.; 
Parnworth,  by  Mr.  Crompton,  £1  is. ;  Whitechapel,  Zion,  by  Rev. 
J.  Thomas,  £1  Is. ;  Rochester,  Vines  Chapel,  by  Mr.  Bentham, 
•£1  Is. ;  Bingley,  Crow  and  Nest,  by  Rev.  J.  Martin,  143.  6d. ; 
Sutton  Valence,  by  Rev,  J.  Birdseye,  10s, 
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The  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Managen  of  the  Evasokugil. 
Magazine  was  held  at  Carres  Hestaurant,  265,  Strand,  on  Taeedaj^ 
July  13th,  1880. 

The  Hey.  J.  Viney,  the  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  hy  the  Bey.  Dr.  Clemanoe,  and  the  usual 
business  was  transacted. 

The  Application  Papers  for  renewed  grants  were  examined,  and 
the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  each  widow  on  the  list  of 
grantees,  as  entered  in  the  Treasurer's  book,  with  the  age  and  the 
sum  yoted : — 


No. 
22 

32 

3d 

36 

37 

38 

55 

56 

65 

66 

86 

87 

112 

113 

138 

139 

143 

148 

149 

152 

1S4 

155 

165 

168 

174 

181 

204 


Ase. 
70 
59 
79 
68 
47 
54 
79 
57 
55 
57 
73 
53 
61 
49 
79 
66 
67 
74 
48 
70 
61 
67 
75 
87 
74 
55 
71 


ant. 

No. 

£10 

205 

8 

211 

10 

212 

8 

213 

8 

214 

8 

235 

10 

250 

6 

260 

6 

265 

6 

271 

8 

272 

6 

309 

4 

311 

8 

312 

10 

331 

8 

332 

6 

333 

8 

334 

6 

337 

10 

341 

8 

342 

6 

358 

8 

359 

10 

371 

10 

413 

6 

415 

10 

418 

Age. 

89  ... 

AjDOimt. 
, £8 

81   .. 
60  ... 

10 
8 

70  .... 

8 

DO   « .* 

6- 

65  ... 

8 

72 

10 

8 

62  ... 

...   6 

56  ... 

6 

75  ... 
63  .... 

lu 

6 

55  .... 
84  ... 

4 

8 

60  ... 

4 

69  ... 

....   6 

56  ... 
66 

...   6 
,', 8 

68  ... 

...   8 

71  ... 

60  ... 

.  10 
....   * 

81  ... 
68  . 

8 

63  ... 

6 

60  ... 

8 

70  ... 

10 

64  .... 

...   8 

The  Secretary  reported  the  decease  of  some  of  the  widows  on  the 
list,  and  read  letters  from  suryiying  relatiyes  expressing  sinoere 
thanks  for  the  annual  grant  which  had  been  made,  and  which  had 
been  foui.d  to  be  most  acceptable. 

New  cases  were  added  to  fill  up  yacancies. 

The  Treasurer  announced  that  many  of  the  churches  had  already 
made  their  annual  summer  collection,  in  aid  of  the  Widow/  Fund, 
in  answer  to  the  appeal  recently  issued ;  and  a  strong  wish  was  ex- 
pressed that  more  of  the  churches  would  adopt  this  simple  mode  of 
enabling  the  Managers  to  meet  all  the  pressing  cases  which  cam^ 
under  their  notice. 


AxjousT,  1880; 
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Bt  THB  Sev.  T.  Bbtson. 

N  reviewing  my  labours  and  giving  account  of  my  stewardahip  for  the' 
year  1879,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  refer  to  the  serious  inter- 
ruption caused  by  my  dear  wife's  long  illness,  and  the  necessity  for  my 
^accompanying  her  to  Chefoo.  The  interruption  occurred  during  the 
liottest  season  of  the  year,  when  the  physical  strength  of  everyone  in  the 
East  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  when,  therefore,  I  could  be  spared  from  my 
station  with  least  harm  to  the  work,  and  most  benefit  to  mysel£  The 
native  assistant  and  schoolmaster  carried  on  the  daily  work  of  the  chapel 
^d  school  as  usual  during  my  absence,  and  my  colleagues  in  Hankow, 
and  other  brethren  of  the  Wesleyan  and  Inland  Missions  resident  in  Wu- 
Chang,  conducted  the  Sunday  services.  While  waiting  at  Shanghai  I 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  as  many  stations  and  to  confer 
with  as  many  missionaries  of  other  Societies  as  possible.  The  result  was* 
in  no  wise  such  as  to  render  me  discouraged  with  our  position  in  Wu^ 
Chang.  On  the  contrary,  I  saw  much  cause  of  devout  congratulation  for 
the  SQccess  we  haye  already  attained ;  while  on  the  other  hand  there  wai^ 
much  to  be  learned  from  the  points  of  contrast  between  our  methods  and 
those  which  came  under  my  observation. 

While  I  was  absent  in  Chefoo,  two  disaffected  members  went  over  to  the 
Ronian  Catholics.  They  had  both  sustained  losses  in  business — in  no 
V&7,  however,  caused  by  their  profession  of  Christianity — and  both  were 
greatly  ofifended  because  I  refused  to  carry  their  grievances  before  the 
Chinese  magistrate  or  £nglish  consul  Happily,  through  the  influence  of 
the  native  preacher  and  the  deacons,  these  weak  brethren  were  reclaimed 
&om  their  temporary  backsliding ;  and  on  my  return  to  Wu-Chang  they 
openly  confessed  their  fault,  and  were  restored  to  confidence  and 
fellowship. 
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Answers  to  PfiAYEB. 

Another  trial  of  a  veiy  dififerent  nature  threatened  us  not  long  after  in 
the  sickness  almost  unto  death  of  our  senior  deaoon,  Hu  Teh-tsz.  I  have 
spoken  in  previous  Reports  of  the  exemplaiy  life  and  devout  God-fearing 
spirit  of  this  man,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church.  Under 
Dr.  Mawbey's  kind  and  unremitting  attention  to  him  while  in  the  hospital 
at  HaokoWy  he  made  a  wonderfial  reooveiy ;  but  on  hia  rttiini  to  Wu- 
CShang  he  had  a  serious  relapse,  and  for  some  days  his  life  seemed  to  hang 
in  the  balance.  He  was  oft-times  overcome  with  a  most  sorrowful  senae  of 
his  sins,  but  exhibited  great  resignation  and  patience,  and  a  humble  trost 
in  the  merits  of  Christ  as  his  Saviour.  Feding  keenly  the  great  loss  which 
the  ohnroh  would  sustain  by  his  death,  many  earnest  prayers  and  snppli- 
eations  were  offered  that  he  might  be  spared ;  and  G-od  had  mercy  on  him» 
and  not  oahim  only,  but  on  us  also,  lest  we  should  have  sorrow  upon  soixow. 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  impoessive  address  he  made  at  the  first  church 
meeting  after  his  recovery.  *'  Why  have  I  been  raised  up  &om  this  siok- 
ness  t "  he  asked.  "  Doubtless  it  has  been  in  answer  to  your  prayscs,  and 
booanse  the  Lord  has  more  work  for  me  to  do.  I  was  in  a  strait  betwixt 
two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and.  be  with  Christ;  bat  now  I  anst  remain 
a  little  longer,  and  I  pray  it  may  be  for  your  furtheonoe  and  joy  of  faith. 
If,"  he  added, ''  I  can  do  anything  for  any  one  of  yon— the  very  homUeit 
member — I  am  ready  to  serve  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  Do  not 
fear  to  command  me,  brethren,  for  if  I  should  have  to  go  without  brtad 
myself,  yon  will  be  welcome  to  all  that  I  have." 

Old  Pau  sibn-sakg,  our  native  preacher,  has  fulfilled  his  daties  as  dili- 
gently as  before ;  and  every  year  only  msJbea  hun  mora  hopeful  of  tha 
nllimate  triumph  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  steady  advanoe  of  the  ehurch  in 
Wn-Cbang.  "  There  was  a  time/'  he  said  recently,  '^  when  1  had  fore 
bodings  about  the  future,  but  now  I  have  none.  God  has  given  ua  pilltf^ 
of  the  church,  and,  though  the  present  builders  may  be  removed,  the 
boflding  will  certainly  go  on." 

As  in  former  years,  we  have  bst  several  members  by  removal  of  residence 
to  other  parts  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  pleasmg  to  hear  now  and  again  of 
tbe  steadfastness  of  these  believers,  and  their  endeavours  to  propagate  the 
&ith  which  they  have  embraced.  Mr.  Bryant  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
one  on  his  journey  into  Hunan ;  and  during  the  provincial  examinatiop*?  & 
gSDikman  called  at  the  chapel  with  messages  from  another  who  is  n^^ 
Uin^  in  King-Chow.  This  gentleman  bore  tha  moat  unequivosal  teati- 
mony  to  his  friend's  Christian  life  and  conduct^  and  ezpieaaeda  wiah  to 
fDDow  his  example  and  be  baptized. 
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Death  op  a  New  Convert. 

One  of  those  baptized  during  the  year  was  soon  afterwards  receired  iato 
the  conmiTmion  of  the  Choroh  abore.  His  case  was  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  grace  of  God,  and  one  which  dearly  justified  the  propriety  of  de- 
parting, in  exceptional  circumstances,  from  our  ordinary  rule  regarding  a 
loDger  or  shorter  probation  before  baptism.  Like  the  eunuch  in  the  Acts, 
this  man  might  well  have  been  baptized  immediately  upon  his  profession 
of  faith  in  Jesus.  It  was  a  Tuesday  afternoon  in  April — one  that  stands 
out  in  my  recollection  by  the  great  number  and  variety  of  questions  put 
to  me  by  different  persons  in  the  audience  that  day — when  I  first  talked 
with  this  inquirer  about  the  things  of  God.  He  had  been  to  our  services 
on  the  previous  Sunday,  and  listened  to  an  earnest  exhortation  to  some 
who  were  halting  between  two  opinions  to  come  out  from  the  world  and  to 
enter  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  Here,  on  the  Tuesday,  seemed  to  be  an 
answer  to  my  appeal — a  man  deeply  anxious  about  his  salvation  and  eager 
to  be  baptized.  He  had  carefully  read  and  pondered  a  copy  of  Mark's 
(rospel,  left  by  a  missionary  at  the  shop  of  a  relative.  The  shopmen  were 
throwing  the  book  away  with  some  contemptuous  remarks  about  the 
foreigner  and  his  doctrine  of  Jesus,  when  Tun  asked  that  it  might  be  given 
to  him.  He  had  openly  cast  off  idolatry,  and  was  now  bearing  the  re- 
proach of  his  friends  for  refusing  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  birthday 
of  the  god  of  Riches.  And  he  was  told  that  his  sickness  was  the  result  of 
hecoming  Christian,  and  a  sure  evidence  of  the  anger  of  the  gods  against 
him.  As  he  described  his  position  to  me? — "I  am,"  he  said,  '^on  the 
border-land,  between  two  kingdoms,  neither  belonging  to  Satan's  kingdom 
nor  yet  a  member  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  I  am  at  enmity  with  Satan,  and 
yet  do  not  feel  that  I  am  at  peace  with  God." 

The  following  evening — Wednesday — at  our  weekly  prayer-meeting,  he 
was  conspicuous  by  his  eager  attention  as  he  sat  on  the  front  seat.  When 
the  address  was  ended,  he  asked  leave,  in  the  presence  of  the  membere,  to 
put  a  question  in  regard  to  the  thief  who  called  upon  Christ  in  his  last 
honr.  The  speaker  himself  was  very  ill,  and  might  have  been  carried  off 
suddenly  at  any  moment.  He  then  accurately  and  most  minutely  re- 
counted the  history  of  our  Lord'^s  apprehension  in  the  garden ;  His  trial 
before  the  high  priest  and  Pilate;  the  testimony  borne  to  our  Lord's 
innocence  by  the  Koman  judge,  and  his  desire  to  set  Jesus  free;  the 
clamour  of  the  Jews  for  Barrabas  instead  of  Christ,  which  last  circumstance 
tbespe&ker  dwelt  upon  with  expressions  of  utmost  wonder  and  amazement; 
and  then,  coming  back  to  the  point  from  which  he  started,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  he  asked  me  if  the  thief  who  appealed  to  Christ  in  his 
laat  hours  was  accepted  and  saved. 


I 

I 
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I  was  still  hesitating  whether  I  should  immediately  baptize  this  man,  | 
and  was  talking  the  matter  over  with  oar  native  preacher  on  Thuisday, 
when  Tun  himself  came  in,  and  put  all  hesitation  at  an  end.  He  was 
looking  worse  than  usuaL  His  cough  had  kept  him  awake  for  horns  dnziog 
the  night,  and  he  had  been  spitting  blood.  He  had  not  hoped  to  see  the 
morning  light.  "  I  thought  I  waja  dying,"  he  said,  *'  but  I  had  no  fear.  1 
remembered  the  thief  on  the  Cross,  and  trusted  my  soul  to  Jesus." 

With  such  a  confession,  and  under  such  circumstances,  I  could  hesitate 
no  longer,  and  it  was  my  great  privilege  on  the  following  Sunday  to  admit 
this  believer  to  the  visible  church  by  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  He  was 
not  to  be  long  with  us.  His  sickness  increased,  and  he  was  taken  to  bis 
native  place,  some  fifty  miles  from  Wu-Chang.  When  he  came  for  the  last 
time  to  our  chapel,  Pau  sien-sang  prayed  with  him,  and  Tun  wept  like  a 
child.  Soon  after  reaching  home  he  died,  and  went  to  be  with  Jesoa  ia 
Paradise. 

The  Day  and  Sunday  School. 

Two  special  efiforts  have  distinguished  the  year  1879 ;  first  the  resusci- 
tation of  our  Day  School,  and  the  establishment  in  connection  with  it  of  a 
Sunday  School. 

Contrary  to  our  experience,  in  former  years  we  found  no  diffionltj  in 
obtaining  pupils.  From  a  carefully  kept  record  I  find  that  the  daily 
average  attendance  has  been  twenty-five,  while  as  many  as  fifty-four 
children  have  attended  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  during  the  ooune  of 
the  year.  This  indicates  one.  of  the  serious  draw^cks  to  a  day-school  as 
compared  with  a  boarding-school  in  China.  The  children  are  mostly  firom 
jthe  poorer  class  of  the  population,  and  are  put  out  to  work  as  soon  as  they 
can  earn  a  penny.  The  ages  of  the  scholars  range  from  six  to  twelve 
jyears,  and  among  them  we  had  five  girls.  The  progress  made  in  the 
studies  reflects  great  credit  on  the  teacher,  Mung  sien-sang,  whose  patient 
and  kindly  manner,  strict  discipline,  and  regular  attendance  to  his  duties 
have  done  much  to  insure  the  success  already  attained. 

But  it  is  the  Sunday-school  which  has  given  us  the  greatest  satis&ction. 
Formerly,  in  our  own,  as  in  all  the  other  missions  here,  the  children 
attending  day  and  boarding  schools  confined  their  studies  exclusiyely  to 
religious  books  on  Sundays ;  but  beyond  the  schoolmaster's  instruction 
nothing  more  was  done  for  them  on  those  days.  Believing  that  the 
system  pursued  in  the  West,  of  dividing  the  children  into  small  oliBS^) 
and  getting  the  most  zealous  and  intelligent  Christians  to  act  as  Sabbath- 
school  teachers,  would,  like  mercy,  be  twice  blessed — ^bless  teachers  and 
taught— I  appealed  to  several  of  our  Christians  for  help,  and  met  with 
a  most  hearty  response.    The  male  teachers,  five  in  number,  meet  ereiy 
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Saturday  morning  at  my  house  for  the  study  of  the  Sunday  lesson.  The 
school  is  opened  an  hour  before  the  afternoon  service  with  prayer  and 
singings  after  which  each  teacher  becomes  the  centre  of  a  class  of  little 
bojB  and  girls,  all  eager  to  learn  more  about  Jesus.  We  have  been  going 
through  the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  find  how  much  more 
interest  has  been  created  and  how  much  more  knowledge  the  children 
have  acquired  by  this  method  as  compared  with  the  old  system.  I  have 
found  the  Bible  illustrations  published  by  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and 
the  splendid  cartoons  published  by  the  Wesleyan  Sunday  School  Society, 
of  great  use  in  impressing  the  lessons  on  the  minds  of  the  children. 
Several  missionaries  and  many  of  the  Chinese,  both  Christian  and  heathen, 
have  witnessed  these  Sunday  catechisings  of  the  little  ones,  and  expressed 
their  surprise  and  delight  at  the  results.  Some  of  the  grown-up  children  of 
converts  engaged  in  business  during  the  week  have  formed  part  of  the 
classes  on  Sunday,  and  I  have  also  added  a  Bible-class,  which  is  well 
attended,  for  the  benefit  of  younger  members  of  the  church  and  congrega- 
tion. The  hum  of  instruction  in  all  the  class-rooms,  the  eagerness  of  the 
children  to  display  their  newly  acquired  knowledge,  the  joyful  singing  of 
old  familiar  hymns,  all  remind  us  of  happy  hours  spent  in  Sunday-schools 
at  home,  and  make  this  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  joyous  hours  of  all 
the  week.  When  I  add  that  my  dear  wife  has  been  the  moving  spirit  in 
establishing  both  day  and  Sunday  school,  and  has  greatly  assisted  in 
canying  both  on  by  her  personal  visitation  and  help,  I  only  say  what  is 
gladly  recognised  and  felt  by  all. 

Tract  Distribution  dttrino  the  Examinations, 

The  second  special  effort  of  the  year  has  been  the  distribution  of  10,000 
tracts  among  the  students  who  attended  the  Triennial  Examinations  for 
the  M.A.  degree.  This  was  carried  out  through  the  generous  help  of  the 
London  Religious  Tract  Society  by  their  local  committee  here.* 

Almost  the  only  unpleasant  incident  that  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  was  the  nailing  of  a  copy  of  Mr.  Griffith  John's  tract  to 
the  barricade  outside  the  great  door.  This  was  the  act  of  a  petty  militaiy 
ofhcer  on  duty,  and  was  evidently  intended  to  stir  up  the  opposition  of 
the  people.  A  crowd  gathered  around  the  spot,  and  from  the  loud 
laughter  and  derisive  remarks  heard  on  all  sides,  it  was  clear  that  mischief 
was  brewing,  when  a  Christian,  one  of  our  members  baptized  this  year, 
and  a  most  active  and  intelligent  Sabbath-school  teacher,  pressed  forward 
in  defiance  of  the  taunts  and  threats  of  the  crowd  and  tore  the  book  down. 


*  See  Missionary  Chronicle  for  May,  p.  94. 


\ 
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He  brought  it  immediately  to  me,  and  I  found  the  whole  of  the  preface 
had  been  hurriedly  read  oyer,  pencil  in  hand,  and  seyeral  persons  had 
covered  it  with  annotations  written  in  the  most  scuriUous  language,  call- 
iog  upon  the  people  to  tear  up  and  destroy  every  copy  of  the  tra^t  and 
to  follow  only  the  teachings  of  their  great  sage,  Confucius. 

Next  day,  at  the  social  gathering  of  the  distributors,  Pau  sien-eang's 
remarks  were  so  appropriate  that  I  am  tempted  to  copy  them.  He  said 
he  had  been  reminded  of  the  words  of  our  Lord,  '*  I  have  overcome  tbe 
world,"  and  how  literally  they  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  history  of  the  Wu- 
Chang  mission.  Contrasting  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  people  fifteen 
years  ago  and  now,  he  attributed  the  change  to  the  power  of  Christ  ia 
overcoming  the  world.  Here  he  entered  on  some  reminiscences  of  tbe  first 
planting  of  the  mission,  when  no  Christian  dared  to  appear  in  connection 
with  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  land  but  himself,  and  he  only 
because  he  had  friends  in  the  city;  when  great  placards  were  pat  oat 
warning  the  people  against  renting  or  selling  property  to  missionaries,  and 
when  hundreds  of  the  gentry  went  in  a  body  and  besieged  the  magistntes 
with  petitions  to  prevent  the  hated  foreigner  and  his  doctrines  from  erer 
entering  within  its  walls.  *^  When  we  had  obtained  a  footing,"  he  continued, 
''  students  would  come  to  the  chapel  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  Jesus,  to 
revile  the  preacher,  and  to  create  a  disturbance.  Every  day,  whUe  the 
examinations  were  in  progress,  was  to  me  a  day  of  fear  and  trembling  bow 
it  might  end.  Friends  used  to  advise  me  at  such  times  to  leave  the  ci^, 
lest  there  should  be  an  upi'oar.  And  had  such  a  thing  been  attempted 
then  as  had  been  peaceably  accomplished  the  previous  evening,  there 
would  certainly  have  been  an  uproar,  and  the  work  would  have  been 
stopped.  No  one  would  have  dared  to  attempt  it.  Now,  the  times  are 
altered.  Students  come  to  our  chapels;  they  sit  down  quietly,  and 
respectfaUy  put  questions  about  Jesus  and  His  Gospel.  For  all  this  ve 
give  God  thanks  and  take  courage."  Then  followed  some  adminble 
remarks  on  the  joy  of  seeing  so  many  brethren  of  other  missions  united 
in  this  common  woris ;  on  the  success  that  had  attended  the  labours  of 
recent  years;  the  necessity  for  cultivating  mutual  sympathy,  help,  and 
brotherly  love ;  the  gloiy  of  serving  Christ,  and  suffering  for  Him,  and, 
above  all,  the  supreme  importance  of  personal  holiness  to  recommend  by 
our  lives  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ.  He  also 
referred  to  the  courage  displayed  by  the  Christian  who  pulled  down  the 
pilloried  book,  and  remarked  that  he  was  a  z^ent  convert;  but  like 
many  others  it  might  be  said  of  him,  "  The  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first 
last." 
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n.— Sotttl  |tti)iar-|tineratrag  in  geljaitm. 

ON  pnvioug  oocftsiuDA  reference  haa  been  made  to  itinesaiiDg  work  a^ 
oanried  on  in.  the  Bbuoaum  diatrtet.  By  this  means,  all  the  larger 
townairitlim  a  radins  of  fifty  miles  from  the  head  station  have  been 
frequently,  and  others  beyond  that  limit  occasionally,  yisited.  It  has, 
however,  long  been  felt  by  many  of  oar  missionary  brethren,  that  this 
department  of  labour  deserves  a  larger  share  of  time  and  attenttom  than 
the  resources  at  their  disposal  have  hitherto  enabled  them,  to  devote  to  it. 
Holding  these  views,  and  being  also  desirous  of  working,  upon  a 
methodical  plan,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hawker  determined  to  visit  every  town^ 
Tillage,  and  hamlet  in  the  district,  or  in  as  large  a  portion  of  the  district 
as  he  could  cover.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that,  in  taking  up  this 
aggressive  work,  our  brother  is  able  to  leave  his  share  of  the  station 
serrioes  largely  to  the  care  of  the  native  assistants,  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  mission,  their  work  being  superintended  by  his  colleague,  the  Rev. 
Jamcs  Skith.     From  his  rq>ort  we  select  the  following  passages  : — 

"In  March  and  April  I  visited  seventy-nine  places.  As  this  is  our  hot  season, 
I  have  commenced  the  work  in  the  Belgaum  taluka,  or  near  home.  This  has 
enabled  me  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  villages  than  I  sliall  be  able  to  visit  in 
equal  time  when  greater  distances  have  to  be  travelled.  My  plan  is  to  select  a 
village  in  the  centre  of  a  group,  pitch  my  tent  there,  and  morning  and  evening  go 
forth  on  my  pony  to  all  the  villages  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  centre.  In 
this  way  I  can  sometimes  visit  six,  or  even  more,  villages  in  a  day.  As  I  must 
travel  fast,  I  go  alone,  spend  about  half-an-hour  with  those  whom  I  can  collect^ 
and  then  go  on  to  another  village.  When  all  the  villages  around  the  centre  are 
Tisited,  the  tent  is  removed  to  another  place.  During  this  hot  season,  and  as  the 
distances  are  short,  I  have  usually  made  but  one  centre  a  week,  returning  home 
when  the  work  of  that  was  done,  to  start  out  again  in  the  following  week.  This 
kind  of  woik  takes  me  away  from  the  roads,  and  into  many  villages  where  a 
Earopean's  face  is  a  rare,  or  even  a  new,  sights  In  some  villages,' the  whole  popu- 
lation in  the  place,  men,  women,  and  children,  have  turned  out  to  see  and  hear.  It 
has  given  me  special  pleasure  to  have  so  many  women  in  my  audiences.  My  plan 
doesi  net  allow  time  for  discussion,  and  I  discourage  it.  I  speak  of  suffering,  sin, 
and  salvation,  and,  by  the  use  of  illustrations  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
the  most  convincing,  endeavour  to  leave  as  powerful  an  impression  as  possible 
on  the  mind  of  my  hearers  of  the  uselessness  of  their  expedients  for  deliverance 
and  the  excellency  of  Christ's  way  of  salvation.  Often  the  Word  is  heard  with 
great  gladness  by  these  simple,  ignorant  villagers.  On  one  occasion  a  man 
accompanied  me  from  his  own  to  a  neighbouring  village  and  afterwards  conducted 
me  to  the  high  roadj  but  though  a  poor  man,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  him,  he 
detemunedly  refitsed  any  gratuity  for  his  services.  In  another  village  a  poor 
woman,  after  listening  for  some  time,  said,  with  a  sigh,  *This  is  all  very  well  for 
70Q  olevirpeople ;  but  what  can  we  do!*  In  a  village  near  the  top  of  a  high 
peak  we  collected  a  few  people  after  nigUtfalL    They  were  greatly  interested,  and 
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He  brought  it  immediately  to  me,  and  I  found  the  whole  of  the  preface 
had  been  hurriedly  read  overi  pencil  in  hand,  and  several  persons  had 
covered  it  with  annotations  written  in  the  most  scurillous  language,  call- 
ing upon  the  people  to  tear  up  and  destroy  every  copy  of  the  tract  and 
to  follow  only  the  teachings  of  their  great  sage,  Confucius. 

Next  day,  at  the  social  gathering  of  the  distributors,  Pau  sien*eang'» 

remarks  were  so  appropriate  that  I  am  tempted  to  copy  them.    He  said 

he  had  been  reminded  of  the  words  of  our  Lord,  '*  I  have  overcome  the 

world,"  and  how  literally  they  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  history  of  the  Wu- 

Chang  mission.    Contrasting  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  people  fifteen 

years  ago  and  now,  he  attributed  the  change  to  the  power  of  Christ  ia 

overcoming  the  world.    Here  he  entered  on  some  reminiscences  of  the  first 

planting  of  the  mission,  when  no  Christian  dared  to  appear  in  connection 

with  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  land  but  himself,  and  he  only 

because  he  had  friends  in  the  city^  when  great  placards  were  put  oat 

warning  the  people  against  renting  or  selling  property  to  missionaries,  and 

when  hundreds  of  the  gentry  went  in  a  body  and  besieged  the  magistrates 

with  petitions  to  prevent  the  hated  foreigner  and  his  doctrines  from  ever 

entering  within  its  walls.    *^  When  we  had  obtained  a  footing,"  he  continaed, 

*^  students  would  come  to  the  chapel  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  Jesos,  to 

revile  the  preacher,  and  to  create  a  disturbance.     Every  day,  while  the 

examinations  were  in  progress,  was  to  me  a  day  of  fear  and  trembling  bow 

it  might  end.    Friends  used  to  advise  me  at  such  times  to  leave  the  citj, 

lest  there  should  be  an  uproar.    And  had  such  a  thing  been  attempted 

then  as  had  been  peaceably  accomplished  the  previous   evening,  there 

would  certainly  have  been  an  uproar,  and  the  work  would  have  been 

stopped.     No  one  would  have  dared  to  attempt  it.    Now,  the  times  are 

altered.     Students  come  to  our  chapels ;  they  sit  down   quietly,  and 

respectfuUy  put  questions  about  Jesus  and  His  Gospel.    For  all  this  we 

give  God  thanks  and  take  courage."     Then  followed  some  admirable 

remarks  on  the  joy  of  seeing  so  many  brethren  of  other  missions  united 

in  this  common  woiie ;  on  the  success  that  had  attended  the  labours  of 

recent  years;  the  necessity  for  cultivating  mutual  sympathy,  help,  and 

brotherly  love ;  the  gloiy  of  serving  Christ,  and  suffering  for  Him,  and, 

above  all,  the  supreme  importance  of  personal  holiness  to  recommend  by 

our  lives  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ.     He  ako 

referred  to  the  courage  displayed  by  the  Christian  who  pulled  down  the 

pilloried  book,  and  remarked  that  he  was  a  recent  convert;  but  like 

many  others  it  might  be  said  of  him,  "  The  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  flnt 
last." 
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n.— Sod^  |«))iar-|Jkratmg  m  5|elgairau 

ON  pievioua  oocasioDA  reference  has  been  made  to  itineKotiDg  work  a^ 
oueried  on:  in  the  Bbdoauh  diatiict.  By  this  meanu,  all  the  lai^r 
towns 'Within  a  radine  of  fifty  miles  from  the  head  station  have  been 
ireqneBtiy,  and  others  beyond  that  limit  occasionally,  yisited.  It  has, 
howeyer,  long  been  felt  by  many  of  our  missionary  brethren  that  this 
department  of  labour  deserves  a  larger  share  of  time  and  attenttom  than 
the  resources  at  their  disposal  have  hitherto  enabled  them,  to  devote  to  it. 
Holding  these  views,  and  being  also  desirous  of  working  upon  a 
methodical  plan,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hawker  determined  to  visit  every  town, 
village,  and  hamlet  in  the  district,  or  in  as  large  a  portion  of  the  diotarict 
as  he  could  cover.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that,  in  taking  up  this 
aggressive  work,  our  brother  is  able  to  leave  his  share  of  the  station 
8er?ioes  laigely  to  the  oare  of  the  native  assistants,  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  mission,  their  work  being  superintended  by  his  colleague,  the  Rev. 
Jahes  Shith.     From  his  r^ort  we  select  the  following  passages  : — 

"  In  3Iarch  and  April  I  visited  aeventy>nine  places.  As  this  is  our  hot  season, 
I  have  commenced  the  work  in  the  Belgaum  taluka,  or  near  home.  This  has 
enabled  me  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  villages  than  I  shall  be  able  to  visit  in 
equal  time  when  greater  distances  have  to  be  travelled.  My  plan  is  to  select  a 
village  in  the  centre  of  a  group,  pitch  my  tent  there,  and  morning  and  evening  go 
forth  on  my  pony  to  all  the  villages  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  centre.  In 
this  way  I  can  sometimes  visit  six,  or  even  more,  villages  in  a  day.  As  I  must 
travel  fast,  I  go  alone,  spend  about  half-an-hour  with  those  whom  I  can  collect, 
and  then  go  on  to  another  village.  When  all  the  villages  around  the  centre  are 
visited,  the  tent  is  removed  to  another  place.  Daring  this  hot  season,  and  as  the 
distances  are  short,  I  have  usually  made  but  one  centre  a  week,  returning  home 
when  the  work  of  that  was  done,  to  start  out  again  in  the  following  week  This 
kind  of  work  takes  me  away  from  the  roads,  and  into  many  villages  where  a 
European's  face  is  a  rare,  or  even  a  new,  sight  In  some  villages,  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  the  place,  men,  women,  and  children,  have  turned  out  to  see  and  hear.  It 
bai}  given  me  special  pleasure  to  have  so  many  women  in  my  audiences.  My  plan 
(loe^  not  allow  time  for  discussion,  and  I  discourage  it  I  speak  of  suffering,  sin, 
and  salvation,  and,  by  the  use  of  iUustmtions  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
the  most  convincing,  endeavour  to  leave  as  powerful  an  impression  as  possible 
on  the  mind*  of  my  hearers  of  the  uselessness  of  their  expedients  for  delivemnce 
and  the  excellency  of  Christ's  way  of  salvation.  Often  the  Word  is  heard  with 
great  gladness  by  these  simple,  ignorant  villagers.  On  one  occasion  a  man 
aocompanied  me  from  his  own  to  a  neighbouring  village  and  afterwards  conducted 
me  to  the  high  roadj  but  though  a  poor  man,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  him,  he 
detenninediy  reftu»d  any  gratuity  for  his  services.  In  another  village  a  poor 
woman,  after  listening  f6r  some  time,  said,  with  a  sigh,  ^This  is  all  very  well  for 
you  clevirpeople-;  but  what  can  we  do  t '  In  a  village  near  the  top  of  a  hijgh 
ixjak  we  collected  a  few  people  after  nightfall    They  were  greatly  interested,  and 
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He  brought  it  immediately  to  me,  and  I  found  the  whole  of  the  preface 
had  been  hurriedly  read  over,  pencil  in  hand,  and  several  persons  had 
covered  it  with  annotations  written  in  the  most  scurillouB  language,  call- 
ing upon  the  people  to  tear  up  and  destroy  every  copy  of  the  tract  and 
to  follow  only  the  teachings  of  their  great  sage,  Confucius. 

Next  day,  at  the  social  gathering  of  the  distributors.  Pan  sien-eang's 
remarks  were  so  appropriate  that  I  am  tempted  to  copy  them.  He  said 
he  had  been  reminded  of  the  words  of  our  Lord,  '*  I  have  overoome  the 
world,"  and  how  literally  they  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  history  of  the  Wu- 
Chang  mission.  Contrasting  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  people  fifteen 
years  ago  and  now,  he  attributed  the  change  to  the  power  of  Christ  in 
overcoming  the  world.  Here  he  entered  on  some  reminiscences  of  the  first 
planting  of  the  mission,  when  no  Christian  dared  to  appear  in  connection 
with  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  land  but  himself,  and  he  only 
because  he  had  friends  in  the  city;  when  great  placards  were  put  oat 
warning  the  people  against  renting  or  selling  property  to  missionaries,  and 
when  hundreds  of  the  gentry  went  in  a  body  and  besieged  the  magistrates 
with  petitions  to  prevent  the  hated  foreigner  and  his  doctrines  from  ever 
entering  within  its  walls.  '*  When  we  had  obtained  a  footing/'  he  continued, 
'^  students  would  come  to  the  chapel  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  Jesus,  to 
revile  the  preacher,  and  to  create  a  disturbance.  Every  day,  while  the 
examinations  were  in  progress,  was  to  me  a  day  of  fear  and  trembling  how 
it  might  end.  Friends  used  to  advise  me  at  such  times  to  leave  the  citj, 
lest  there  should  be  an  uproar.  And  had  such  a  thing  been  attempted 
then  as  had  been  peaceably  accomplished  the  previous  evening,  there 
would  certainly  have  been  an  uproar,  and  the  work  would  have  been 
stopped.  No  one  would  have  dared  to  attempt  it.  Now,  the  times  are 
altered.  Students  come  to  our  chapels ;  they  sit  down  quietly,  and 
respectfully  put  questions  about  Jesus  and  His  Gospel.  For  all  this  we 
give  God  thanks  and  take  courage."  Then  followed  some  admirable 
remarks  on  the  joy  of  seeing  so  many  brethren  of  other  missions  united 
in  this  common  work ;  on  the  success  that  had  attended  the  laboms  of 
recent  years;  the  necessity  for  cultivating  mutual  sympathy,  help,  and 
brotherly  love ;  the  glory  of  serving  Christ,  and  suffering  for  Him,  and, 
above  all,  the  supreme  importance  of  personal  holiness  to  recommend  bj 
our  lives  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ.  He  aleo 
referred  to  the  courage  displayed  by  the  Christian  who  pulled  down  the 
pilloried  book,  and  remarked  that  he  was  a  recent  convert;  but  like 
many  others  it  might  be  said  of  him,  "  The  last  shall  be  firat,  and  the  first 
last" 
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n.— Sdd^  Inbiar-Jtinerating  m  Jelganm. 

ON  prsTioua  oocaJUODA  reference  has  been  made  to  itin^sotiDg  work  a^ 
oueried  oa*  in.  the  Bbdoaum  district.  By  tfais-meanu,  all  the  lai^r 
towns 'within  a  radine  of  fifty  miles  from  the  head  station  have  been 
frequently,  and  others  beyond  that  limit  occasionally,  visited.  It  has, 
however,  long  been  felt  by  many  of  our  missionary  brethren  that  this 
department  of  labour  deserves  a.  larger  share'  of  time  and  attention)  than 
the  resonrces  at  their  disposal  have  hitherto  enabled  them,  to  devote  to  it. 
Holding  these  views,  and  being  also  desirous  of  working,  upon  a 
methodical  plan,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hawker  determined  to  visit  every*  town. 
Tillage,  and  hamlet  in  the  district,  or  in  as  large  a  portion  of  the  diotvict 
as  he  could  cover.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that,  in  taking  up  this 
aggressive  work,  our  brother  is  able  to  leave  his  share  of  the  station 
Ber?ioes  laigely  to  the  oare  of  the  native  assistants,  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  mission,  their  work  being  superintended  by  his  colleague,  the  Rev. 
Jahies  Smith.     From  his  r^>ort  we  select  the  following  passages  : — 

*'  In  March  and  April  I  visited  seventy-nine  places.  As  this  is  our  hot  season,. 
I  have  commenced  the  work  in  the  Bclgaum  taloka,  or  near  home.  This  has 
enabled  me  to  reach  a  larger  nmnber  of  villages  than  I  sliall  be  able  to  visit  in 
equal  time  when  greater  distances  have  to  be  travelled.  My  plan  is  to  select  a 
village  in  the  centre  of  a  group,  pitch  my  tent  there,  and  morning  and  evening  go 
forth  on  my  pony  to  all  the  villages  witliin  four  or  five  miles  of  the  centre.  In 
this  way  I  can  sometimes  visit  six,  or  even  more,  villages  in  a  day.  As  I  must 
travel  fest,  I  go  alone,  spend  about  lialf-an-hour  with  those  whom  I  can  collect* 
and  then  go  on  to  another  village.  When  all  the  villages  around  the  centre  are 
visited,  the  tent  is  removed  to  another  place.  During  this  hot  season,  and  as  the 
distances  are  short,  I  have  usually  made  but  one  centre  a  week,  returning  home 
when  the  work  of  that  was  done,  to  start  out  again  in  the  following  week.  This 
kind  of  work  takes  me  away  from  the  roads,  and  into  many  villages  where  a 
European's  face  is  a  rare,  or  even  a  new,  sight;  In  some  villages,  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  the  place,  men,  women,  and  children,  have  turned  out  to  see  and  hear.  It 
has  given  me  special  pleasure  to  have  so  many  women  in  my  audiences.  My  plan 
doen  not  allow  time  for  discussion,  and  I  discourage  it  I  speak  of  suffering,  sin, 
and  salvation,  and,  by  the  use  of  illustrations  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
the  most  convincing,  endeavoiu*  to  leave  as  powerful  an  impression  as  possible 
on  the  mind-  of  my  hearers  of  the  uselessness  of  their  expedients  for  delivemnce 
and  the  excellency  of  Christ's  way  of  salvation.  Often  the  Word  is  heard  with 
greats  gladness  by  these  simple,  ignorant  villagers.  On  one  occasion  a  man 
accompanied  me  from  his  own  to  a  neighbouring  village  and  afterwards  conducted 
me  to  the  high  loadj  but  though  a  poor  man,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  him,  he 
detenninediy  reftu»d  any  gratuity  for  his  services.  In  another  village  a  poor 
woman,  after  listening  for  some  time,  said,  with  a  sigh,  'This  is  all  very  well  for 
pa  oleverpeople ;  butwhatcan  we  dot*  In  a  village  near  the  top  of  a  h^ 
I)eak  we  collected  a  few  people  after  nightfall.    They  were  greatly  interested,  and 
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He  brought  it  immediately  to  me,  and  I  found  the  whole  of  the  preface 
had  been  hurriedly  read  oygt,  pencil  in  hand,  and  several  persons  had 
covered  it  with  annotations  written  in  the  most  scurillouB  language,  call- 
ing upon  the  people  to  tear  up  and  destroy  every  copy  of  the  tract  and 
to  follow  only  the  teachings  of  their  great  sage,  Confucius. 

Next  day,  at  the  social  gathering  of  the  distributors,  Pan  sien-fiang's 
remarks  were  so  appropriate  that  I  am  tempted  to  copy  them.  He  said 
he  had  been  reminded  of  the  words  of  our  Lord,  '<  I  have  overcome  the 
world,"  and  how  literally  they  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  history  of  the  Wu- 
Chang  mission.  Contrasting  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  people  fifteen 
years  ago  and  now,  he  attributed  the  change  to  the  power  of  Christ  in 
overcoming  the  world.  Here  he  entered  on  some  reminiscences  of  the  fine 
planting  of  the  mission,  when  no  Christian  dared  to  appear  in  connection 
with  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  land  but  himself,  and  he  only 
because  he  had  friends  in  the  city;  when  great  placards  were  pat  oat 
warning  the  people  against  renting  or  selling  property  to  missionaries,  and 
when  hundreds  of  the  gentry  went  in  a  body  and  besieged  the  magistrates 
with  petitions  to  prevent  the  hated  foreigner  and  his  doctrines  from  ever 
entering  within  its  walls.  "  When  we  had  obtained  a  footing,"  he  continued, 
*^  students  would  come  to  the  chapel  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  Jesus,  to 
revile  the  preacher,  and  to  create  a  disturbance.  Every  day,  wluls  the 
examinations  were  in  progress,  was  to  me  a  day  of  fear  and  trembling  how 
it  might  end.  Friends  used  to  advise  me  at  such  times  to  leave  the  citj, 
lest  there  should  be  an  uproar.  And  had  such  a  thing  been  attempted 
then  as  had  been  peaceably  accomplished  the  previous  evening,  there 
would  certainly  have  been  an  uproar,  and  the  work  would  have  been 
stopped.  No  one  would  have  dared  to  attempt  it.  Now,  the  times  are 
altered.  Students  come  to  our  chapels;  they  sit  down  quietly,  and 
respectfully  put  questions  about  Jesus  and  His  Gospel.  For  all  this  we 
give  God  thanks  and  take  cotirage."  Then  followed  some  admirable 
remarks  on  the  joy  of  seeing  so  many  brethren  of  other  missions  united 
in  this  common  work ;  on  the  success  that  had  attended  the  labours  of 
recent  years;  the  necessity  for  cultivating  mutual  sympathy,  help,  and 
brotherly  love ;  the  glory  of  serving  Christ,  and  sufiTering  for  Him,  and, 
above  all,  the  supreme  importance  of  personal  holiness  to  recommend  bj 
our  lives  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ.  He  also 
referred  to  the  courage  displayed  by  the  Christian  who  pulled  down  the 
pilloried  book,  and  remarked  that  he  was  a  recent  convert;  but  like 
many  others  it  might  be  said  of  him,  "  The  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  fint 
last." 
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ON  pxsyioua  occasiona  reference  has  been  made  to  itin^satuig  work  a^ 
oanried  oa  in  the  Bbdoaum  diatrict.  By  thismeanst,  all  the  larger 
towns  'Within  a  radine  of  fifty  miles  from  the  head  station  have  been 
frequently,  and  others  beyond  that  limit  oocasionally,  visited.  It  has, 
boweyer,  long  been  felt  by  many  of  our  missionary  brethren  that  this 
department  of  labour  deserves  a.  larger  share  of  time  and  attention)  than 
the  resonroes  at  their  disposal  have  hitherto  enabled  them,  to  devote  to  it. 
Holding  these  views,  and  being  also  desirous  of  working,  upon  a 
methodical  plan,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hawker  determined  to  visit  every  town. 
Tillage,  and  hamlet  in  the  district,  or  in  as  large  a  portion  of  the  district 
as  he  could  cover.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that,  in  taking  up  this 
aggressive  work,  our  brother  is  able  to  leave  his  share  of  the  station 
BOEvioes  laigely  to  the  oare  of  the  native  assistants,  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  mission,  their  work  being  superintended  by  his  colleague,  the  Rev. 
Jamiss  Smith.    From  his  report  we  select  the  following  passages  : — 

"  In  March  and  April  I  visited  seventy-nine  places.  As  this  is  our  hot  season,. 
I  have  commenced  the  work  in  the  Belgaum  taluka,  or  near  home.  This  has 
eiiabled  me  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  villages  than  I  shall  be  able  to  visit  in 
equal  time  when  greater  distances  have  to  be  travelled.  My  plan  is  to  select  a 
nllftge  in  the  centre  of  a  group,  pitch  my  tent  there,  and  morning  and  evening  go 
forth  on  my  pony  to  all  the  villages  witliin  four  or  five  miles  of  the  centre.  In 
this  way  I  can  sometimes  visit  six,  or  even  more,  villages  in  a  day.  As  I  must 
travel  fast,  I  go  alone,  spend  about  lialf-an-hour  with  those  whom  I  can  collect, 
and  then  go  on  to  another  village.  When  all  the  villages  around  the  centre  are 
visited,  the  tent  is  removed  to  another  place.  During  this  hot  season,  and  as  the 
distances  are  short,  I  have  usually  made  but  one  centre  a  week,  returning  home 
when  the  work  of  that  was  done,  to  start  out  again  in  the  following  week.  This 
kind  of  work  takes  me  away  from  the  roads,  and  into  many  villages  where  a 
European's  face  is  a  rare,  or  even  a  new,  sight  In  some  villages,' the  whole  popu- 
lation in  the  place,  men,  women,  and  children,  have  turned  out  to  sec  and  hear.  It 
has  given  me  special  pleasure  to  have  so  many  women  in  my  audiences.  My  plan 
(loefl  net  allow  time  for  discussion,  and  I  discourage  it.  I  speak  of  suffering,  sin, 
and  salvation,  and,  by  the  use  of  illustrations  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
the  most  convincing,  endeavoiu*  to  leave  as  powerful  an  impression  as  possible 
on  the  mind-  of  my  hearers  of  the  uselessness  of  their  expedients  for  deliverance 
and  the  excellency  of  Christ's  way  of  salvation.  Often  the  Word  is  heard  with 
greatr  gladness  by  these  simple,  ignorant  villagers.  On  one  occasion  a  man 
aocompooied  me  from  his  own  to  a  neighbouring  village  and  afterwards  conducted 
me  to<the  high  road;  but  though  a  poor  man,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  him,  he 
deteiminedly-  raised  any  gratuity  for  his  services.  In  another  village  a  poor 
woman,  after  listening  for  some  time,  said,  with  a  sigh,  'This  is  all  very  well  for 
70a  olevsrpeople-;  but  what  can  we  do  t '  In  a  village  near  the  top  of  a  hig^ 
l>eak  we  collected  a  few  people  after  nightfall    They  were  greatly  interested,  and 
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He  brought  it  immediately  to  me,  and  I  found  the  whok  of  the  preface 
had  been  hurriedly  read  over,  pencil  in  hand,  and  several  persons  had 
covered  it  with  annotations  written  in  the  most  scurillous  language,  call- 
ing upon  the  people  to  tear  up  and  destroy  every  copy  of  the  tract  and 
to  follow  only  the  teachings  of  their  great  sage,  Confucius. 

Next  day,  at  the  social  gathering  of  the  distributors,  Pan  sien-eang's 
remarks  were  so  appropriate  that  I  am  tempted  to  copy  them.  He  said 
he  had  been  reminded  of  the  words  of  our  Lord, ''  I  have  overcome  the 
world/'  and  how  literally  they  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  history  of  the  Wu- 
Chang  mission.  Contrasting  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  people  fifteen 
years  ago  and  now,  he  attributed  the  change  to  the  power  of  Christ  ia 
overcoming  the  world.  Here  he  entered  on  some  remimscenoes  of  the  fint 
planting  of  the  mission,  when  no  Christian  dared  to  appear  in  connectioQ 
with  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  land  but  himself,  and  he  only 
because  he  had  friends  in  the  city;  when  great  placards  were  put  oat 
warning  the  people  against  renting  or  selling  property  to  missionaries,  and 
when  hundreds  of  the  gentry  went  in  a  body  and  besieged  the  magistzates 
with  petitions  to  prevent  the  hated  foreigner  and  his  doctrines  from  ever 
entering  within  its  walls.  "  When  we  had  obtained  a  footing,"  he  continued, 
**  students  would  come  to  the  chapel  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  Jesus,  to 
revile  the  preacher,  and  to  create  a  disturbance.  Every  day,  while  the 
examinations  were  in  progress,  was  to  me  a  day  of  fear  and  trembling  how 
it  might  end.  Friends  used  to  advise  me  at  such  times  to  leave  the  city, 
lest  there  should  be  an  uproar.  And  had  such  a  thing  been  attempted 
then  as  had  been  peaceably  accomplished  the  previous  evening,  there 
would  certainly  have  been  an  uproar,  and  the  work  would  have  been 
stopped.  No  one  would  have  dared  to  attempt  it.  Now,  the  times  axe 
altered.  Students  come  to  our  chapels;  they  sit  down  quietly,  and 
respectfully  put  questions  about  Jesus  and  His  Gospel.  For  all  this  we 
give  God  thanks  and  take  courage."  Then  followed  some  admirable 
remarks  on  the  joy  of  seeing  so  many  brethren  of  other  missions  united 
in  this  common  work ;  on  the  success  that  had  attended  the  labours  of 
recent  years;  the  necessity  for  cultivating  mutual  sympathy,  help,  and 
brotherly  love ;  the  gloiy  of  serving  Christ,  and  suffering  for  Him,  and, 
above  all,  the  supreme  importance  of  personal  holiness  to  reoommend  bj 
our  lives  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ.  He  also 
referred  to  the  courage  displayed  by  the  Christian  who  pulled  down  the 
pilloried  book,  and  remarked  that  he  was  a  recent  convert;  but  like 
many  others  it  might  be  said  of  him,  "  The  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first 
last." 
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ON  preyioua  oocajuona  reference  has  been  made  to  itinesnting  work  a^ 
oueried  oa*  in.  the  Bbuqaum  diatrict.  By  this  meanu,  all  the  larger 
towns  irithin  a  radins  of  fifty  miles  firom  the  head  station  have  been 
frequently,  and  others  beyond  that  limit  occasionally,  yisited.  It  has, 
boweyer,  long  been  felt  by  many  of  our  missionary  brethren  that  this 
department  of  labour  deserves  a  larger  share  of  time  and  attention}  than 
the  resources  at  their  disposal  have  hitherto  enabled  them,  to  devote  to  it. 
Holding  these  views,  and  being  also  desirous  of  working,  upon  a 
methodical  plan,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hawk£R  determined  to  visit  every*  town^ 
Tillage,  and  hamlet  in  the  district,  or  in  as  large  a  portion  of  the  district 
as  he  could  cover.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that,  in  taking  up  this 
aggressive  work,  our  brother  is  able  to  leave  his  share  of  the  station 
serrioes  laigeljT  to  the  oare  of  the  native  assistants,  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  misBion,  their  work  being  superintended  by  his  colleague,  the  Rev. 
Jahbs  Smith.     From  his  report  we  select  the  following  passages  : — 

"  In  March  and  April  I  visited  seventy-nine  places.  As  this  is  our  hot  season,. 
I  have  commenced  the  work  in  the  Belgaum  taloka,  or  near  home.  This  has 
eiiAl}1ed  me  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  villages  than  I  shall  be  able  to  visit  in 
equal  time  when  greater  distances  have  to  be  travelled.  My  plan  is  to  select  a 
village  in  the  centre  of  a  group,  pitch  my  tent  there,  and  morning  and  evening  go 
forth  on  my  pony  to  all  the  villages  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  centre.  In 
this  way  I  can  sometimes  visit  six,  or  even  more,  villages  in  a  day.  As  I  must 
travel  fkst,  I  go  alone,  spend  about  lialf-an-hour  with  those  whom  I  can  collect, 
and  then  go  on  to  another  village.  When  all  the  villages  around  the  centre  are 
Ti;^ited,  the  tent  is  removed  to  another  place.  Daring  this  hot  season,  and  as  the 
distances  are  short,  I  have  usually  made  but  one  centre  a  week,  returning  home 
when  the  work  of  that  was  done,  to  start  out  again  in  the  following  week.  This 
kind  of  work  takes  me  away  from  the  roads,  and  into  many  villages  where  a 
Eoropean's  face  is  a  rare,  or  even  a  new,  sight  In  some  villages,' the  whole  popu- 
lation in  the  place,  men,  women,  and  children,  have  turned  out  to  see  and  hear.  It 
had  given  me  special  pleasure  to  have  so  many  women  in  my  audiences.  My  plan 
does  not  allow  time  for  discussion,  and  I  discourage  it.  I  speak  of  sufifering,  sin, 
and  salvation,  and,  by  the  use  of  illustrations  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
the  most  convincing,  endeavour  to  leave  as  powerful  an  impression  as  possible 
on  the  mind-  of  my  hearers  of  the  uselessneas  of  their  expedients  for  deliverance 
and  the  excellency  of  Christ's  way  of  salvation.  Often  the  Word  is  heard  witil 
great  gladness  by  these  simple,  ignorant  villagers.  On  one  occasion  a  man 
aocomponiedme  from  his  own  to  a  neighbouring  village  and  afterwards  conducted 
me  to- the  high  roadj  but  though  a  poor  man,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  him,  he 
determinedly  refilBed  any*  gratuity  for  his  services*  In  another  village  a  poor 
woman,  after  lirtening  fdr  some  time,  said,  with  a  sigh,  'This  is  all  very  well  for 
you  ol«?«rpeople-;  but  what  can  we  do  t  *  In  a  village  near  the  top  of  a  high 
peak  we  collected  a  few  people  after  nightfall.    They  were  greatly  interested,  and 
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He  brought  it  immediately  to  me,  and  I  found  the  whole  of  the  preface 
had  been  hurriedlj  read  OTeri  pencil  in  hand,  and  several  persons  had 
covered  it  with  annotations  written  in  the  most  scurillouB  languaffl,  call- 
ing upon  the  people  to  tear  up  and  destroy  every  copy  of  the  tract  and 
to  follow  only  the  teachings  of  their  great  sage,  Confucius. 

Next  day^  at  the  social  gathering  of  the  distributors,  Pan  sien^eang's 
remarks  were  so  appropriate  that  I  am  tempted  to  copy  them.  He  said 
he  had  been  reminded  of  the  words  of  our  Lord, ''  I  have  overcome  the 
world/'  and  how  literally  they  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  history  of  the  Wu- 
Chang  mission.  Contrasting  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  people  fifteen 
years  ago  and  now,  he  attributed  the  change  to  the  power  of  Christ  in 
overcoming  the  world.  Here  he  entered  on  some  reminisoences  of  the  fint 
planting  of  the  mission,  when  no  Christian  dared  to  appear  in  connection 
with  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  land  but  himself,  and  he  only 
because  he  had  friends  in  the  city;  when  great  placards  were  put  oat 
warning  the  people  against  renting  or  selling  property  to  missionaries,  and 
when  hundreds  of  the  gentry  went  in  a  body  and  besieged  the  magistrates 
with  petitions  to  prevent  the  hated  foreigner  and  his  doctrines  from  ever 
entering  within  its  walls.  *'  When  we  had  obtained  a  footing,"  he  continued, 
*^  students  would  come  to  the  chapel  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  Jesus,  to 
revile  the  preacher,  and  to  create  a  disturbance.  Every  day,  while  the 
examinations  were  in  progress,  was  to  me  a  day  of  fear  and  trembling  how 
it  might  end.  Friends  used  to  advise  me  at  such  times  to  leave  the  citj, 
lest  there  should  be  an  uproar.  And  had  such  a  thing  been  attempted 
then  as  had  been  peaceably  accomplished  the  previous  evening,  there 
would  certainly  have  been  an  uproar,  and  the  work  would  have  been 
stopped.  No  one  would  have  dared  to  attempt  it.  Now,  the  times  are 
altered.  Students  come  to  our  chapels ;  they  sit  down  quietly,  aod 
respectfully  put  questions  about  Jesus  and  His  Gospel.  For  aU  this  we 
give  God  thanks  and  take  courage."  Then  followed  some  admirable 
remarks  on  the  joy  of  seeing  so  many  brethren  of  other  missions  united 
in  this  common  work ;  on  the  success  that  had  attended  the  labours  of 
recent  years;  the  necessity  for  cultivating  mutual  sympathy,  help,  and 
brotherly  love ;  the  gloiy  of  serving  Christ,  and  suffering  for  Him,  and, 
above  all,  the  supreme  importance  of  personal  holiness  to  recommend  bj 
our  lives  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ.  He  also 
referred  to  the  courage  displayed  by  the  Christian  who  palled  down  the 
pilloried  book,  and  remarked  that  he  was  a  recent  convert;  but  like 
many  others  it  might  be  said  of  him,  "  The  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  fint 
last." 
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n.— Soi4  |ttbiar-|tineratmg  in  gelgaum. 

ON  pnyiouB  ocoasioDA  reference  haa  been  made  to  itinecaiiog  work  a^ 
cairiedon:  in  the  Bbi»aum  diatrret.  By  this- meanu,  all  the  larger 
towns  if^in  a  radina  of  fifty  miles  from  the  head  station  have  been 
frequently,  and  others  beyond  that  limit  occasionally,  visited.  It  has, 
hovever,  long  been  felt  by  many  of  our  missionary  brethren,  that  this 
department  of  labour  deserves  a  larger  share  of.  time  and  attention}  than 
the  resources  at  their  disposal  have  hitherto  enabled  them,  to  devote  to  it. 
Holding  these  views^  and  being  also  desirous  of  working,  upon  a 
methodical  plan,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hawker  determined  to  visit  every-  town. 
Tillage,  and  hamlet  in  the  district,  or  in  as  large  a  portion  of  the  district 
as  he  could  cover.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that,  in  taking  up  this 
aggressive  work,  our  brother  is  able  to  leave  his  share  of  the  station 
services  largely  to  the  oare  of  the  native  assistants,  who  have  been  trained 
m  the  miasion,  their  work  being  superintended  by  his  colleague,  the  Biev. 
Jaues  Smith.     From  his  report  we  select  the  following  passages  : — 

"  In  March  and  April  I  visited  seventy-nine  places.  As  this  is  our  hot  season, 
I  have  commenced  the  work  in  the  Belgaum  taluka,  or  near  home.  This  has 
enabled  me  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  villages  than  I  sliall  be  able  to  visit  in 
equal  time  when  greater  distances  have  to  be  travelled.  My  plan  is  to  select  a 
village  in  the  centre  of  a  group,  pitch  my  tent  there,  and  morning  and  evening  go 
forth  on  my  pony  to  all  the  villages  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  centre.  In 
thia  way  I  can  sometimes  visit  six,  or  even  more,  villages  in  a  day.  As  I  must 
travel  fest,  I  go  alone,  spend  about  lialf-an-hour  with  those  whom  I  can  collect, 
and  then  go  on  to  another  village.  When  all  the  villages  around  the  centre  are 
vifilted,  the  tent  is  removed  to  another  place.  During  this  hot  season,  and  as  the 
distances  are  short,  I  have  usually  made  but  one  centre  a  week,  returning  home 
when  the  work  of  that  was  done,  to  start  out  again  in  the  following  week.  This 
kind  of  Tvoik  takes  me  away  from  the  roads,  and  into  many  villages  where  a 
Earopean's  face  is  a  rare,  or  even  a  new,  sight  In  some  villages,' the  whole  popu- 
lation in  the  place,  men,  women,  and  children,  have  turned  out  to  see  and  hear.  It 
has  given  me  special  pleasure  to  have  so  many  women  in  my  audiences.  My  plan 
does  not  allow  time  for  discussion,  and  I  discoiirage  it.  I  speak  of  suffering,  sin, 
and  salvation,  and,  by  the  use  of  illustmtions  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
the  most  convincing,  endeavour  to  leave  as  powerful  an  impression  as  possible 
on  the  mind-  of  my  hearers  of  the  uselessness  of  their  expedients  for  deliverance 
and  the  excellency  of  Christ's  way  of  salvation.  Often  the  Word  is  heard  with 
great  gladness  by  these  simple,  ignorant  villagers.  On  one  occasion  a  man 
aocomponied'me  from  his  own  to  a  neighbouring  village  and  afterwards  conducted 
me tothe  high  roadj  but  though  a  poor  man,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  him,  he 
detemtinedly*  leAised  any  gratuity  for  his  services.  In  another  village  a  poor 
woman,  after  listening  for  some  time,  said,  with  a  sigh,  'This  is  all  very  well  for 
you  olewpeaple-;  but  what  can  we  do  !*  In  a  village  near  the  top  of  a  high 
peak  we  collected  a  few  people  after  nightfall    They  were  greatly  interested,  and 
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as  Marathi  was  more  used  in  that  village  than  Canaiese,  one  of  the  men  tnittlBtcd 
what  was  said  into  Marathi.  On  the  following  day  he,  with  another  man  and  a 
widow,  came  down  to  the  tent  and  spent  the  middle  of  the  day  in  hearing  more 
df  the  invitations  and  promises  of  Jesns.  In  my  last  two  little  trips  I  have 
visited  all  the  hnnters'  hamlets  on  the  hills  stretching  away  to  the  east  of  ^ 
They  are  a  wild,  lawless  class  of  men,  very  ignorant,  and  having  the  rq^ntatioii  of 
being  violent  highwaymen.  They,  however,  heard  the  Gk>spel  very  gladly,  and 
one  of  them  said,  *  My  father  and  mother  never  taught  me  anything  that  was 
good  ;  we  have  heard  this  now  for  the  first  time ;  but  what  must  we  do  1'  He, 
Uke  others  in  different  villages,  begged  for  another  visit" 

The  objeots  of  worship  in  these  villages  are  somewhat  numerous,  and  as 
but  little  provision  is  available  for  the  instruotion  of  the  rising  generadoD, 
education  generally  is  at  a  lamentably  low  ebb.  On  this  subject,  Mr. 
Hawker  writes  : — 

^I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  need  of  more  elementary  schooh. 
Of  the  seventy-nine  villages  mentioned,  there  are  schools  in  only  nine  of 
them.  These  are  all  Qovemment  schools,  having  on  their  registers  an  aggre- 
gate of  619  scholars.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  two  villages  thirteen  bojs 
under  private  instruction,  but  these  are  family  gatherings  rather  than  schook 
As  the  population  of  these  seventy-nine  villages  is  upwards  of  57,000,  it  will 
be  seen  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  is  learning  to  read  and  write.  Snch 
a  mass  of  ignorance  is  a  great  religious,  social,  and  political  eviL  1  saw 
with  much  pleasure  the  other  day  that  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  intends  to  move  on 
the  line  of  the  educational  despatch  of  1854.  The  public  services  could  well 
dispense  with  a  few  of  our  colleges  and  high  schools ;  and  the  country  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  an  increased  number  of  elementary  schools.  Butsocha 
policy  would  find  little  favour  with  the  educational  department  and  none  witli 
the  Brahmans,  and  will  not  be  carried  out  until  we  have  governors  who  can  see 
for  themselves  and  act  on  their  own  responsibility. 

'<  The  total  number  of  hearers  collected  in  the  seventy-nine  villages  was  about 
3,400.    The  magic-lanterns  were  exhibited  in  some  and  attracted  large  numbezs.'' 

The  interest  with  whioh  political  events  occurring  in  Europe  are  watdied 

by  our  brethren  abroad,  and  the  inflaence  whioh  such  events  exercise  upon 

mission  work  in  foreign  lands,  are  thus  referred  to : — 

^*  The  action  of  the  Government  helps  or  hinders  us  much  in  our  evangelistic 
efforts  in  India.  The  ungodly  lives  of  Europeans  are  sometimes  brought  forward 
by  adversaries  os  objections  to  Christianity ;  but  my  experience  has  been  that  the 
public  acts  of  the  Government  are  more  helpful  or  injurious  than  the  private  acts 
of  individuals.  This  might  be  expected  when  we  consider  that  the  acts  of 
Government  are  more  widely  known,  and  affect  the  pockets,  and  the  dinneia 
often,  of  the  thousands  to  whom  we  go  ;  while  private  vices  injurionsly  affect  a 
smaller  number.  Seldom  do  I  hear  of  the  vices  of  individuals ;  but  often,  veiy 
often,  and  in  very  bitter  language,  do  I  hear  of  the  supposed  injustice  of  Goren- 
ment ;  and  this  injustice  is  urged  as  an  objection  to  Christianity.  It  is  cssjr  to 
show  how  illogical  this  argument  is ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  open  the  heart  wluch 
this  supposed  (or  real)  injury  has  closed.'' 
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in.-glabagawar — #ping  of  i\t  ^^ti  glogal. 

ONE  of  the  first  public  acts  of  the  present  Qaeen  of  Madagascar 
after  her  baptism  had  reference  to  the  erection,  within  the  palace 
endoBore  in  the  capital,  of  a  building  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
The  need  for  such  a  building  was  enhanced  by  the  formation  of  a  church 
in  the  palace,  with  its  appointed  pastors  and  deacons.    At  the  request  of 
the  Goyemment  Mr.  William  Pool,  the  Society's  building  superintendent, 
prepared  plans  and  undertook  the  erection  of  the  church,  the  corner-stone 
of  which  was  laid  by  her  Majesty,  with  the  usual  Christian  formalities^  on 
the  20th  of  July,  1869.    Pending  its  completion  the  ordinances  of  religion 
were  regularly  administered  in  one  of  the  palaces.     Notwithstanding  this, 
specolation  was  rife  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  form  of  worship  which 
would  be  observed  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  this  feeling  was  increased  by 
the  unavoidable  delays  which  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the  work  and 
the  repeated  postponement  of  the  day  of  opening.     All  doubt  on  the 
subject  was,  however,  set  at  rest  on  Thursday,  the  8th  of  April  of  the 
present  year,  when  the  dedication  services  commenced.     For  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  church  within  the  palace  invited  and  received  the 
ministrations  of  the  Society's  missionaries,  while  the  companions  of  the 
martyrs  firom  Yonizongo  had  an  opportunity  of  worshipping  with  the 
Qaeen.    On  this  subject  the  Rev.  B.  Brigqs  writes : — 

^*The  Queen  and  Prime  Minister  have  shown,  in  the  most  decided  manner 
possible,  their  firm  adherence  to  the  doctrines  they  have  received  and  the  form  of 
Christian  worship  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  Everything  has  hitherto 
passed  off  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  will,  we  trust,  have  a  salutary 
influence  on  the  churches  throughout  the  country.  The  event  has  also  been 
commemorated  by  the  setting  at  liberty  of  all  the  State  prisoners  who  have  been 
in  chains  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  on  accoimt  of  the  part  they 
took  in  a  conspiracy  to  upset  the  Government.  Other  prisoners  have  also  been 
leased.  The  opening  services  were  conducted  in  an  orderly  and  becoming 
nunner,  and  with  much  less  ostentation  and  display  than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  All  the  proceedings  were  regarded  as  matters  relating  to  the 
'ii^aTahana'  (praying)  rather  than  to  the  'fanjakana'  (kingdom).^ 

On  the  day  of  opening  business  generally  was  suspended,  even  to  the 
collection  of  moneys  for  the  equipment  of  the  newly  formed  army.  The 
royal  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  entrance  to  the  palace-yard  and  on  the 
pa^  itself  and  all  seemed  to  intimate  that  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  thanks- 
giving had  'arrived. 

''At  an  early  hour,"  writes  Mr.  Pool,  "a  detachment  of  soldiers  surrounded 
the  hnildiitg ;  the  Queen's  musicians  occupied  a  distant  portion  of  the  palace 
enclosure,  within  which  a  large  number  of  people  had  gathered.    The  admission 
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to  the  building  was  by  ticket,  ten  being  sent  to  each  chnich  in  the  capital— 
namely,  five  red  ones  for  the  morning,  and  five  yellow  ones  for  the  afternoon ; 
the  mission  familiefl  were  alao  supplied.  The  time  annonnced  for  the  moming 
service  was  ten  o'clock,  and  shortly  after  that  hour  the  singers  were  heard,  and  a 
bustle  created  by  the  appearance  of  men  who  told  that  the  Queen  was  on  her 
way  to  the  church,  and  woi^d  enter  by  the  western  door.  Soon  the  sdngeis 
approached,  singing  a  native  hymn  to  a  native  tune,  followed  by  the  comtien, 
the  officers  of  State  and  their  ladies,  aU  in  full  dress ;  then  came  Her  Majesty,  led 
by  the  hand  of  His  Excellency  the  Prime  Minister.  As  soon  as  the  Queen  had 
taken  her  seat,  the  members  of  the  mission  first,  and  then  those  who  had  tickets 
were  admitted  to  the  building ;  some  time  was  necessarily  occupied  in  getting 
every  one  in  his  or  her  right  place,  and  in  securing  the  needful  quiet  for  wonhip.'^ 

The  dedioation  semces  extended  over  a  fortnight,  and  were  brought  to 
a  close  on  Thnnday,  April  22nd.  Mr.  BHggs  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the 
prooeedings : — 

"There  were  two  services  on  the  day  of  opening,  in  which  some  of  the  ml*- 
sionaries,  the  native  pastors,  and  some  of  the  old  Christians  who  suffered  for 
Christ  in  the  time  of  persecution  took  part  Andriambelo,  the  pastor  of  the 
Palace  Church,  and  myself  preached  in  the  moming ;  Eainimanga,  pastor  of  the 
Ambohipotsy  Church,  and  Mr.  Pickersgill  preached  in  the  afternoon.  In  addition 
to  the  two  sermons  in  the  moming,  the  Prime  Minister,  at  the  request  of  the 
church,  read  a  most  interesting  paper  containing  a  history  of  the  Palace  Church 
from  its  commencement  in  1868:  Mr.  Pool  presided  at  the  organ,  and  the  singing 
was  excellent  Mr.  Gk  Consina  and  Mr.  Pearse  preached  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  opening,  and  Mr.  W.  £.  Cousins  and  Mr.  Clark  preached  last  Sunday.  Ser- 
vices have  also  been  held  in  the  church  every  day  since  the  opening,  the  citj 
churches,  with  their  numerous  village  stations,  taking  a  day  in  turn.  Luge 
numbers  of  the  people  have  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  church  and  of 
joining  in  worship  with  their  Sovereign,  who,  with  the  Prime  Minister,  has  been 
present  at  every  service.  Some  days  the  church  has  been  filled  eight  times,  and 
eight  short  services  have  been  held." 

To  these  details  Mr.  Pool  adds  :•— 

''  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  persons  passed  through  the  chnith 
during  these  services.  On  one  day  279  were  counted  out  at  one  of  the  doon  as 
the  congregations  changed  places,  and,  allowing  200  for  those  who  left  by  the 
oUier  door,  and  the  preachezs,  &c,  we  get,  besides  the  members  and  attendants  on 
the  Court,  a  congregation  of  479  pexBons — ^which  number  multiplied  by  seres,  the 
number  of  services  on  Thursday,  April  15,  gives  a  total  of  worehlppers  for  that 
day,  3,353  persons.  Some  hundreds  passed  through  the  church  without  attending 
any  service  daily  ;  arrangements  were  made  to  admit  the  congregations  separately, 
and  thus  avoid  a  second  admittance.  Some  of  these  multitudes  were  attended  by 
bands  of  music  ;  indeed,  one  mass  of  the  Ambatonakanga  congregatfons  had  no 
less  than  four,  as  they  iproceeded  ofderly  from  the  Memorial  Chuich  to  the 
palace." 

The  ohiixch(  stands  in-  the  smitb^wettfliti  poztioii  of  the  Ro«a  (p«i^ 
enclosure),  and  fbnns  a  prominent  object  irhen*  the  chjin  ealtmti  fton^ 
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the  south ;  it  can  also  be  seen  at  a  distance  both  on  the  east  and  west 

sides  of  the  capital.     The  following  architectural  description  has  been 

furnished  by  Mr.  Pool : — 

"  The  building  is  a  parallelogram,  intended  to  accommodate  some  four  hundred 
and  fifty  worshippers,  having  at  its  south-west  comer  a  tower  and  spire  rising  to- 
the  height  of  112  feet,  and  richly  ornamented  ;  in  it  is  placed  a  good  clock,  the 
'^iii  of  *  the  Friends '  in  England.  On  its  eastern  side  is  a  minister's  vestry  and  a 
retiring-room  for  the  Court,  who  can  also  enter  the  building  from  the  high 
ground  on  which  the  palace  stands  by  an  ornamental  stone  bridge  erected  for 
that  purpose,  and  communicating  by  means  of  a  staircase  with  the  retiring-room 
before  alluded  ta  As  the  monarch  must  occupy  the  highest  seat  in  all.  public 
assemblies,  it  was  necessary  to  place  a  raised  pew  near  to  the  retiring-room  ;  the 
l>a5e  of  this  pew  is  in  a  coarse  native  marble,  panelled  and  richly  carved,  the 
enclosure,  stairs,  canopy,  &c.,  being  of  a  native  wood  somewhat  resembling  light 
rusewood,  the  whole  being  a  fine  specimen  of  native  carved  work.  The  altar-rail 
and  also  that  of  the  preacher's  platform  is  of  the  same  handsome  wood,  on  twiste«l 
and  carved  balusters  supporting  arches  on  which  the  rails  lie,  the  tenninals  of 
the  altar-rails  and  the  rails  themselves  being  richly  carved.  The  benches  are 
provided  with  book  and  kneeling-boards,  and  have  panelled  ends,  with  moulded 
edges,  and  a  small  rosette  carved  over  the  panel.  The  Italian  style  (as  most  in* 
conformity  with  the  surrounding  buildings)  was  chosen ;  it  has  been  very  freely 
treated,  especially  in  the  work  of  ornamentation.  The  church  has  been  built  of 
native  stone  found  immediately  above  or  in  the  lap  of  the  primary  granite  ;  its 
classification  seems  a  puzzle — felspar  and  quartz  bound  together  with  earthy 
matter  containing  very  little,  if  any,  that  is  ferruginous.  It  cannot  be  sawTi  or 
rubbed,  but  is  worked  with  chisel-hammers  having  handles  which  are  easily 
removed  for  sharpening  the  flat  point ;  one  is  qnite  surprised  at  what  tke  natives 
can  do  >vith  such  rough  tools.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  on  either  side  the 
pulpit,  and  also  to  the  windows  inside  the  building,  are  of  a  dull  red-colour  clay, 
which  seems  to  harden  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Care  is  taken  through- 
out the  building  that  no  weight  other  than  its  own  shall  press  upon  any  of  the 
columns,  key-stones,  or  bands,  which  are  of  this  material,  hence  all  may  be  re- 
moved without  seriously  affecting  the  strength  of  the  building.  The  roof  was 
imtil  lately  the  only  one  in  the  country  covered  with  native  slates  ;  recently  the 
new  residence  for  the  Queen  has  been  covered  with  that  material.  The  whole 
exhibits  the  improvement  of  the  native  workmen,  who  have  received  instruction 
&om  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Societ}\  The  geometrical  stained-glass 
windows  are  by  Messrs.  Cann,  of  Smethwick ;  the  ornaments  to  the  coved  and 
panelled  ceiling  are  from  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  London ;  and  the  organ  (a  good 
instrument,  with  two  manuals  and  two  and  a-half  octaves  of  foot-notes)  by 
Messrs.  Hii,  London." 

Quite  apart  from  its  architectural  proportions  the  Chapel  Eoyal  of 

Madagascar  possesses  aa  intenest  for  the  Christiaii;  public  genarally,  and 

for  the  sapportars  of  the  London-  Mtssionazy  Society  in  partioalai<;    We 

troBt  that  that  PM;estant  ChristiBaityy  of  which  it  forms  the  expression 

and  pledge,  may  long  remain.the  guiding. principle  alike  of  the  rulers  and 

the  people  of  that  remarkable  island ! 
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IV.— gnrritatte  h  tje  Jogaltj  |slanlrs. 

Wow  and  again  the  islanda  which  stud  the  South  Pacific  are  sabject  to 
visitations  of  wind  and  rain  such  as  are  rarely  experienced  beyond 
the  tropics.  Early  in  the  present  year  a  hurricanei  exceeding  in  intensity 
any  that  had  occurred  within  the  memory  of  "  the  oldest  inhabitant "  of 
those  latitudes^  passed  over  the  Loyalty  Islands.  The  first  outbreak 
occurred  on  the  24th  of  January,  and  the  second,  although  not  equal  in 
extent,  on  the  9  th  of  February.  The  islands  of  Mar^  and  Lifu,  which 
are  occupied  by  the  Society  as  mission  stations,  lay  in  the  direct  course  of 
the  stomii  and  when  the  intelligence  first  reached  England  by  telegram, 
the  Directors  were  naturally  anxious  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
mission.  From  letters  recently  received  they  are  happy  to  state  that,  so 
&r  as  is  known,  no  lives,  either  European  or  native,  have  been  sacrificed. 
The  season's  crops  are  of  course  destroyed,  but  so  prolific  is  the  soil  that 
it  is  hoped  Nature  will  shortly  repair  the  void  thus  made ;  yean,  however, 
mn^t  elapse  ere  the  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees  can  be  replaced.  The 
native  huts,  and  portions  of  the  mission  property,  are  greatly  damaged, 
and  the  Directors  have,  with  readiness  and  cordiality,  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  missionary  on  Mare  that  the  balance  of  contributions  to 
the  Society  should  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  an  iron  roof  for  the 
native  church.  The  details  of  the  event,  as  recorded  by  the  Rev.  J. 
JovE^,  are  as  follow : — 

**  Last  Saturday,  January  24tli,  this  island  was  visited  by  a  terrific  hurricane ;  it 
was  at  its  worst  about  10  o'clock  a.m.  My  barometer,  which  I  do  not  consider  a 
good  one,  stood  at  28*65.  The  desolation  all  around  cannot  be  describecl 
Tliough  I  have  been  here  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  have  witnessed 
several,  yet  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  that.  The  number  of  cocoa-nut 
trees  and  bread-fruit  trees  laid  low  is  very  great ;  indeed  of  the  latter  scarcely 
any  are  left  In  many  pkces  tliese  trees  lie  piled  one  upon  the  other  like  great 
barricades.  Tlie  lo&s  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  this  island, 
where  they  are  of  so  slow  growth,  requiring  about  twenty  yeara  to  come  to  per- 
fection. Tlie  yam  plantiitions,  too,  were  in  the  height  of  their  luxuriance.  Tliese. 
are  destroyed,  as  their  growth  is  stopped  by  the  vines  being  torn  and  twistetl. 
Bananas,  sugar  cane,  &c.,  are  all  laid  low.  We  anticipate  a  great  dearth  of  food 
during  the  present  year.  The  cocoa-nut  trees,  too,  being  so  many  destroyed,  the 
people  cannot  make  much  copra  for  many  years  to  come,  and  that  is  their  only 
article  of  commerce  at  present,  so  that  they  will  have  little  to  eat,  and  nmch 
diminished  means  for  purchasing.  In  this  district  there  are  scarcely  any  honseit 
left  standing ;  the  sea  rose  to  a  fearful  height,  sweeping  stone  houses  and  stone 
walls  completely  away.  My  house  was  made  a  place  of  refuge  by  the  poor  home- 
less people.  They  brought  their  children  in  crowds  to  escape  the  wind,  rain,  and 
fiea.;  some  of  the  people  were  earned  in  quite  exhausted.    No  fire  could  be  kept 
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alight,  the  houses  being  all  washed  away;  consequently  no  food  could  be  cooked, 
except  in  my  kitchen,  and  there  the  poor  creatures  were  huddled  round  the  fire  so 
much  that  it  waa  with  great  difficulty  I  could  keep  water  boiling,  and  with  that 
I  made  them  arrowroot,  which  comforted  the  children,  revived  the  exhausted,  and 
sustained  all  during  the  violence  of  the  storm.  One  man  I  could  not  move  from 
before  the  fire  ;  he  said,  *  I  am  dying.*  *  Well,'  I  replied,  *  let  me  come  to  tlie  hot 
water  that  I  may  make  you  and  your  wife  some  warm  arrowroot,  then  you  can 
s^liiat  before  the  fire  again.*  After  they  hatl  partaken,  and  were  revived,  the  man 
Jiddressed  the  crowd  around  liim,  *  Ah  !  you  people  complain  about  the  missionary 
being  too  fond  of  work,  but  you  see  the  advantage  of  it  now;  he  only  has  a  strong, 
dry  house  where  we  are  all  glad  to  take  refuge,* 

"Certainly  I  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness.  My  house  and  kitchen  stood 
well ;  also  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  shutters  of  the  latter  being 
wrenched  off  from  the  hinges  and  thrown  about  in  all  directions.  The  cyclone 
<:ame  so  suddenly  that  things  could  not  be  properly  secured.  Our  school-house, 
too,  was  terribly  shaken,  and  a  part  of  it  put  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Had  the 
"violence  of  the  storm  continued  a  little  longer,  it  must  have  fiEJlen.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  my  large  workshop,  where  I  taught  the  students  industrial  work,  was 
blown  down,  and,  I  fear,  much  that  it  contained  very  seriously  damaged. 
Two  of  the  sleeping  houses  belonging  to  the  scholars  of  the  boarding-school  were 
destroyed;  also  the  teacher's  dwelling-house.  The  whole  of  the  stone  wall  bound- 
ing the  mission  premises  has  been  washed  away  by  the  sea. 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  bruises,  all  the  people 
have  escaped.  This  is  remarkable,  considering  how  trees  and  houses  were  felling 
all  around  ;  many  being  compelled  to  swim  into  the  sea  to  rescue  their  property. 
On  such  occasions  the  howling  of  the  wind  is  so  great  that  the  crash  of  trees 
and  houses  flailing  around  cannot  be  heard  to  give  warning  of  danger." 

Req>ectiDg  the  island  of  Lifu^  over  which  the  storm  for  a  second  time 

spent  its  fury,  the  Bey.  S.  M.  Cbeaoh  writes : — 

"During  the  height  of  the  gale  on  the  24th  of  January,  my  aneroid  went  down 

to  28-05.    Terrible  destruction  has  been  done  ;  very  few  of  our  chapels  remain 

intact  Our  beautiful  chapel  at  Xepenehe  is  a  mass  of  ruins ;  the  gable- wall,  bmlt 

of  solid  masonry  by  French  practical  workmen,  was  blown  fiat  down,  as  one 

of  the  walls  of  Jericho  may  have  been  prostrated.     Our  class-room,  built  by 

MacFarlane,  and  considered  by  him  as  almost  impregnable,  is  a  heap  of  ruins 

Our  dwelling-house  suffered  much  ;  a  great  many  of  the  sheets  of  galvanised  iron 

roofing  were  stripped  off,  and  everything  in  the  house  got  saturated.    Unfortu^ 

nately  for  us,  we  were  spending  a  month  amongst  the  people  of  the  other  side  of 

the  island.    Cocoa-nut  trees  have  fallen  by  thousands ;  the  yam,  cocoa-nut,  and 

Wana  crops,  which  bade  so  fair,  are  all  ruined.  Scarcely  any  copra  will  be  made 

this  year,  and  no  money  obtained.    We  hope  there  will  not  be  any  real  want,  as 

the  land  will  yield  a  quick  crop  of  sweet  potatoes,  Indian  com,  and  pumpkins. 

Native  huts  were  swept  away  like  houses  of  cards.    All  this  will  involve  a  large 

amount  of  extra  labour  on  the  part  of  us  alL    A  second  gale  came  on  last  Monday 

iiight,  February  9th,  but  much  less  in  severity ;  it  had  been  brewing  for  a  whole 

^^.    I  have  not  seen  such  a  gale  as  we  had  on  the  24th  of  January,  during  the 

whole  of  my  twenty-five  years'  experience  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.    I  never 

wish  to  see  another.    Last  Monday  night  the  aneroid  stood  at  29'08." 
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v.— Siffe  ^ttintar— Jflflir' ^aj  anb  gistrkt 

SINCE  the  iniand  journey  of  the  Bev;  James  Ghalhbbs,  deKtibed  in 
oor^ April  number,  two  visits  have  been  paid  by  his  colleague,  the 
Eev.  Thomas  Beswick,  and  himself  to  dififerent  portions  of  New  Guinea. 
The  first  of  these,  to  the  Gulf  distriot^  was  commenced  in  November,  1879, 
and  occupied  neady  two  months ;  the  second,  having.  Hula,  as  its  startmg^ 
point,  embraced  the  stationB  to  the  south  and'  east,  superintended  by  Mr. 
Beswiok.  An  interesting  and  unique  New  Year's  gathering  took  place  at 
Fort  Moresby  before  our  brethren  left.  A  number  of  coastal  and  iolaad 
chiefs  and  natives,  in  confidence  and  unarmed,  met  on  common,  ground 
the  teachen  and  their  wives,  twenty-four  in.  alL  That  snoh  a  meetnip 
should  1)0  praotioable  may  be  accepted  aa  a  proof  of  the-leavening  proeoBS 
-v^ich  is  going  on,  and  an  assurance  that  the  teachers  are  respected  and 
their  motives  appreciated,  even  though  their  message  be  but  imperfectly 
understood  or  carried  into  practice.  Twelve  months  had  elapsed  sinoe 
Mr.  Beswick  undertook  his  first  missionary  tour ;  he  was,  therefore,  able  to 
contrast  the  state  of  things  at  present  with  what  it  was  then.  He  writes  :— 

''  During  the  first  four  months  of  last  year,  our  mission  prospects  seemed  iode&I 
dark  and  disoouraging,  death  having  deprived  my  colleague  of  his  beloTed 
partner,  whilst  sickness  and  death  made  fearful  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  cor  nevir 
arrived  teachers  and  their  families.  Nor  was  the  bearing  of  the  natives  towards 
them  and  us  of  a  much  less  discouiaging  character.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  rale 
in  reference  to  our  teachers,  that  those  who  have  been  first  acclimatised,  whether 
in  Torres  Straits  or  at  some  of  our  healthy  coastal  stations,,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
little  care,  are  seldom  attacked  with  fever,  and  even  when  they  are  so  attacked,  its 
reign  is  brief  and  mild  ;  whilst  I  have  further  found  that  the  attacked  ones  are 
generally  the  inactive  ones.  Mindful  of  the  already  described  scenes  of  last  year, 
I  was  not  without  some  fears  as  to  what  the  beginning  of  this  year  might  witne^ 
But  I  am  thankful  to  say  that,  so  far,  such  fears  have  been  groimdless,  aa  the 
health  of  our  teachers  was  on  the  whole  very  favourable,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
natives  towards  the  work  and  us  has  vastly  improved.  In  one  or  two  placea 
thieving  raids  are  yet  made  upon  the  property  of  our  teachers,  but  tlie  success  of 
such  is  mainly  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  teachers.'' 

Leaving.  Hula  on  the  15th  of  January,  our  friends.diieoted  their  ^coaxBe 
towards -the  south-east,  calling  at  Kebbpuku  on  their  w^y.  It  is  sad  to 
contemplate  that  obstades  to  missionary  wt>rk  should  ansa  ftbm  the 
opposition,  not  only  of  the  heathen,  but  of  foreign  residents^grom  sa^alled 
Ghristian  lands. 

"  After  visiting  East  Cape  and  Teste  Island,"  continues  Mr.ReHwidB,  '*wa  made 
for  Dinner  Island,  where  we  held  a  meeting,  of  the  five  teaehean  in  Ghinaa  StaaUy 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  them,  as  well  aa  ourselves,  to  inoreeaed;  eamestnei^ 
effort,  and  fidelity  in. the  work  which  lies  before  us.  It  will  readily  be  aacnthat 
auch  meetings  jire  not  unneeded,  when  one  conaideie  that  there  are  ^aeaevlute 
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traders  already  making  their  appearance  in  tlie  vicinity  of  China  Straits,  who  by 
precept,  as  well  as  by  example,  are  urging  the  natives  to  prevent  missionaries  and 
teachers  settling  amongst  them,  alleging  that  they  are  *  no  good,*  and  will  but 
*  rob  them  of  their  lands  and  food.'  The  natives  of  one  place  interrogated  some 
Loyalty  Islanders  concerning  the  truth  of  the  reports  heard,  when  the  latter  not 
only  denied  them  in  toto,  but  also  dilated  at  some  lengtli  upon  the  benefits  which 
had  accrued  to  their  own  islands  through  the  labours  of  missionaries.  The 
aWe  account  comes  from  no  less  a  personage  than  tlie  well-known  scientist. 
Baron  Maclay,  whom  we  conveyed  from  Teste  Island  en  route  to  Thursday 
Inland. 

"  Of  the  five  teachers  refen-ed  to,  the  one  whose  influence  appears  to  be  the 
more  widely  felt,  and  whose  station  is  the  moat  important  meeting  place  for  tribes, 
near  and  distant,  is  the  teacher  at  Dinner  Island.  That  influence,  however,  has 
l)een  obtained,  and  is  kept,  by  the  reprehensible  mode  of  doles  of  hoop-iron,  red 
l^eads,  &c,  &c. 

*^  Both  at  Dinner  Isle,  and  afterwards  at  South  Cape,  I  examined  the  children 
connected  with  the  mission  in  the  simplest  elementary  reading  and  spelling,  and 
was  highly  pleased  at  the  progress  made  in  six  months  ;  whilst  with  the  boys  at 
South  Cape,  both  my  colleague  and  Baron  Maclay  expressed  themselves  as  very 
much  pleased.  At' South  Cape,  also,  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  three  teachers  in 
that  district,  similar  to  the  one  held  at  Dinner  Island.  At  the  close  of  both 
iiieetings  we  assembled  the  chiefs  that  were  thereabouts,  and,  after  the  usual 
ceremony  of  giving  and  receiving  presents,  we  exhorted  them  to  seek  to  obta  in 
and  nmintain  peace  among  their  several  peoples.  The  old  chief  at  South  Cape  had 
already  given  compensation  to,  and  made  peace  with,  all  places  with  which 
he  had  formerly  been  at  enmity,  determining  that  for  the  future  he  would  do  no 
more  fighting — ^an  encouraging  sign  that  the  work  is  not  in  vain. 

"  South  Cape  was  left  on  the  30th  of  January,  and  the  same  afternoon  we 
anchored  in  Port  Dudfield,  where  some  of  us  so  narrowly  escaped  being  murdered 
la^it  June.  We  made  friends  with  the  natives  in  the  usual  way  of  receiving  com- 
pensation for  injury  done,  as  well  as  giving  compensation.  To  Europeans  the 
custom  seems  a  most  absurd  one,  for  the  injured  party  to  give  compensation  to 
the  aggressor ;  nevertheless,  it  is  7iativey  and  in  this  instance,  *  being  in  Rome,  we 
'lid  as  they  do  in  Rome.'  Strong  head- winds  and  scantiness  of  fuel  prevented 
our  reaching  Aroma  till  February  4th,  and  Kerepunu  on  the  8th,  whilst  Hula  was 
gained  on  the  10th,  calling  at  Kalo  on  our  way,  at  all  of  which  places  the  mission 
paity  (except  one  teacher's  wife)  were  well.  On  the  13th,  my  colleague  left 
for  Port  Moresby,  whilst  I  remained  to  attend  to  my  own  station." 

While  the  mission  stations  in  his  immediate  diocese  present  a  primary 
claim  on  his  attention,  Mr.  Beawick  endeavours  as  far  as  possible  to  extend 
Us  Christian  influence  among  the  outlying  known  and  unknown  villages, 
and  thereby  to  cement  or  initiate  friendly  relations  among  the  natives. 

"  In  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan,"  he  writes,  "  I  have  just  paid  visits  to  two 
hitherto  unvisited  districts,  lying  inland  to  the  north-west  of  Hood  Bay.  The 
^fc  visit  was  paid  to  the  district  of  Palawai.  As  there  is  frequent  trading 
Wtween  this  place  and  Hula,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  securing  native  guides- 
^hereta  The  district  lies  some  ten  miles  from  Hula,  and  about  four  miles  from 
Kotmd  Bead.    It  consists  of  four  villages  built  on  the  summits  of  steep  hills,  from 
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.a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  apart.  Tke  aggregate  number  of  houses  I  found  to  be  180, 
which  bespeaks  a  population  of  at  least  700.  Whilst  height  and  bareness 
characterise  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  houses,  yet  some  parts  of  the  low-lands 
contain  thick  shrubberry,  and  country  sometimes  under  water.  Native  food,  too, 
seems  rather  scarce.  The  houses  are,  as  usual,  built  on  piles.  The  people  are 
evidently  one  in  race  with  those  of  Hula,  though  somewhat  inferior.  Leaving 
the  coast  just  at  the  east  of  Pain  Point,  there  is  a  stretch  for  some  five  miles  of 
high-level  country  to  pass  through,  whereon  chiefly  grass  and  gimi-trees  at 
present  grow,  but  ^which  might  be  utilised  to  advantage  by  some  agriculturist. 
There  is  abundant  scope  for  the  energies  of  one  teacher  in  the  Palawaian  distnct 

"  To  [reach  the  district  of  Rune,  distant  some  ten  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Palawai,  I  left  Hula  on  the  morning  of  February  23rd,  taking  along  with  me  our 
Hula  teacher  and  a  hardly  got  crew  from  that  place.  The  weather  was  changing 
'for  the  worse,  as  far  as  our  comfort  was  concerned.  After  an  hour's  sail  we 
reached  Kalo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kemp  Welch  in  Hood  Bay.  Here  we  secured 
the  services  of  the  teacher  there,  as  well  as  of  a  chiefs  son  to  act  as  guide. 
According  to  information  previously  received  at  Kalo,  the  Rune  district  comprised 
fourteen  villages,  which  actually  dwindled  down  to  five  small  ones  on  being 
visited.  Two  of  my  colleagues  had  previously  ascended  the  river  about  a  mile, 
whilst  our  Kaloan  teacher  had  been  up  it  about  five  nules,  and  the  native  guide 
had  traversed  its  windings  for  a  distance  of  some  twelve  miles  ;  beyond  this  none 
of  us  knew  anything." 

Pursuing  the  serpentine  course  of  the  river  for  nearly  three  days,  and 
spending  the  nights  in  such  temporary,  dwellings  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
plantations  lining  its  banks,  the  missionary  party  arrived  at  the  first  village 
of  which  they  were  in  quest  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  Febnury, 
reaching  the  other  village  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

"  The  first  village  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  nani&l 
Tarova.  It  has  a  population  of  about  fifty,  the  people  being  very  inferior  to 
those  met  with  in  Hood  Bay.  From  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  this  place  is  some 
.fourteen  miles,  for  about  eleven  of  which  the  Kaloan  plantations  line  the  bonb, 
•the  plantations  being  very  productive  in  all  kinds  of  native  food,  and  kept,  too,  in 
beautiful  order.  Beyond  these  plantations  the  country  seems  uncultivated,  at 
least  to  any  extent  Close  to  Tarova  the  river  takes  a  sudden  bend,  which  was 
no  sooner  passed  than  we  were  sighted  from  the  village,  and  created  quite  a  pamc 
•Xhere,  the  natives  seeming  to  vie  with  each  other  who  could  get  away  to  the  bush 
first  Away  went  the  dusky  warriors  with  their  spears  and  shields,  not  consider- 
ing it  safe  to  try  their  effect  upon  the  intruders ;  away,  also,  sped  the  women, 
carrying  along  with  them  their  wardrobes  and  infantile  charges,  whibt,  as  an 
harmonious  chorus,  the  native  girls  set  up  a  dismal  howling,  as  if  the  hour  of 
their  execution  had  at  last  arrived.  For  some  time  it  appeared  of  little  use  that 
we  had  despatched  our  Kaloan  guide  along  the  opposite  bank  to  exert  his  vocal 
powers  in  calling  the  terror-stricken  ones  back,  assuring  them  that  we  came  as 
their  friends.  Tardily  the  chief  and  two  of  his  warriors  returned ;  we  then 
landed,  gave  them  presents  to  assure  them  of  our  peaceful  intentions,  and  then 
informed  them  of  the  purport  of  our  visit  Soon  the  rest  of  the  villagers  straggled 
back  to  their  deserted  homes.  We  now  obtained  two  guides  from  here  for  the 
camping-ground  beyond,  so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  panic ;  by 
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that  meanB  we  secured  a  favourable  reception  at  the  outset.  This  camping- 
ground  was  distant  some  four  miles  beyond  Tarova,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
and  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of  sloping  sheds  merely,  inhabited  by  the  natives 
of  four  villages,  their  villages  having  been  just  previously  lired  by  the  Taroans, 
a  numerous  mountain  tribe,  whom  I  visited  last  July.  The  effect  of  such  a  raid 
was  the  chief  reason  why  the  people  of  Tarova  were  so  afraid  of  us.  The  popula- 
tion at  the  camping-ground  was  from  eighty  to  one  hundred.  From  accounts 
received  at  this  latter  place,  and  corroborated  by  what  I  have  since  heard  at 
Kuaipo,  the  river  trends  in  a  N.  by  N.N.E.  direction.  For  some  twenty  miles 
farther  the  natives  say  it  can  be  traversed  by  boat,  after  which  large  boulders 
intercept  the  passage,  whilst  some  fabulous  distance  beyond  the  river  is  said  to 
wiilen  into  an  expansive  sheet  of  water.  No  more  villages  are  said  to  be  found 
on  the  river  banks,  but  some  of  the  neighbouring  ridges  are  peopled. 

"After  spending  a  short  time  at  the  camping-ground  we  re-embarked  for 
our  return,  and  greatly  disappointed  the  people  of  Tarova  because  we  would' 
not  spend  the  night  there,  our  crew  preferring  to  travel  in  the  dark  and  wet  to 
our  lodging-place  of  the  previous  night.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  Hula  was 
awain  reached,  not  much  to  my  regret,  as  I  was  drenched  and  somewhat  tired,  but 
(otherwise  none  the  worse  for  the  trip. 

"  The  result  of  this  journey  is  that  it  has  been  seen  that  no  large  population  is 
to  be  met  with  for  at  least  fifty  miles  up  the  river,  whilst  the  two  places  visited 
«ve  not  healthily  situated,  and  therefore  could  at  the  best  be  only  worked  as  out- 
lying stations.  It  is  not  yet  known,  however,  whether  a  large  though  scattered 
population  may  not  be  met  with  on  some  of  the  mountain  ridges.  The  river 
Slight  prove  of  great  use  should  the  country'  thereabouts  ever  become  colonised." 


YL— "gaits  of  i\t  Sl0nt||  anb  (^xltntts. 


1.  ORDINATION  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  July,  Mr.  J.  Tait  Scott  received  ordination  as  a 
Tiiksionaiy  to  New  Guinea  in  tlie  Congregational  Cliurch,  Baltic  Street, 
iloNTRosE.  The  ordination  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Solomon,  of 
Tillicoultry,  and  the  charge  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  James  Ross,  of  Montrose. 
^nnons  were  preached,  in  the  morning  by  the  Rev.  David  Russell,  of  Glasgow, 
ftnd  in  the  evening  by  Mr.  Ross. 

On  the  same  day,  two  students,  who  have  just  completed  their  course  at  the 
Lancashire  Independent  College,  were  ordained  at  the  Chorlton  Road  Congrega- 
"tional  Church,  Manchester — Mr.  James  Taylor,  for  the  Madagascar  mission,  and 
Mr.  Joshua  Knowles,  for  the  Travancore  mission,  South  India.  The  Rev.  J.  A. 
Macfadyen,  M.A.,  presided,  and  offered  the  ordination  prayer  ;  the  Rev.  Professor 
Hodgson,  M.A.,  read  the  Scriptures  ;  the  Rev.  J.  Richardson  (returned  missionary 
Jrom  Madagascar)  gave  an  encouraging  statement  as  to  the  progress  of  Christian 
^vork  in  that  land  ;  and  the  Rev.  Rrofessor  Scott,  LL.B.,  Principal  of  the  Lanca- 
Jiire  Independent  College,  delivered  the  charge. 

2.  DEPARTURE. 

The  Bev.  Jamsb  Tait  Scott,  apx)ointe<l  to  New  Guinea,  with  Mi*s.  Scott, 
embarked  for  Singapore,  en  route  for  Thursilay  Island,  per  steamer  Steniory 
July  22nd. 
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3.  CENTRAL  AFRICAN  MISSION. 

Wc  liave  mucli  pleasure  in  announcing  the  safe  arrival  at  Zanzibar,  on 
Saturday,  the  29th  May,  of  the  Revs.  A.  J.  Wookky  and  D.  Williams,  with  Dr. 
Palmer.  At  the  time  of  writing,  an  efficient  leader  and  some  of  the  principal 
bearers  were  already  engaged,  and  the  party  hoped  to  be  ready  to  leave  for  the 
mainland  and  the  interior  in  about  a  fortnight. 

4.  ENGLISH  NEEDLEWORK  UNDER  MALAGASY  CRITICISM. 

Print  and  calico,  crochet,  sewing,  and  knitting  cottons,  flannel  and  wools  are 
the  only  goods  which  pay  the  cost  of  sending  out,  as  all  mcuk-up  things  have  to  be 
sold  for  what  the  material  costs  in  England,  as  they  are  not  made  in  the  .style  the 
Malagasy  like  ;  and  those  who  care  to  buy  dresses  are  able  to  sew  beautifully, 
and  they  quite  chuckle  with  contempt  at  the  bad  sewing  of  the  English,  and  try 
to  beat  you  <lown  in  price,  because  they  will  have  the  trouble  to  unpick  the  work. 
— Extract  of  a  letter  from  Madagascar, 

5.  NORTH  INDIA— BERHAMPORE  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Khagra  branch  of  this  society  has  continued  to  hold  its  bi-monthlj 
meetings  throughout  the  year.  In  March  the  third  anniversary  was  celebrated, 
accompanied  as  usual  with  decoration  and  illumination  of  the  school.  A  crowded 
audience  filled  both  the  large  halls  of  the  building,  and  several  European  friend? 
were  present  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the  movement.  Our  members  at 
present  number  283,  and  there  continues  to  be  a  steady  addition.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  extend  operations  to  Moorshedabad,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
arrange  for  a  meeting.  At  present  some  difficulty  about  a  suitable  room  is  acting 
as  a  check  ;  but  we  are  in  hopes  that  ere  long  this  obstacle  will  be  removed. 

One  or  two  facts  in  connection  with  intoxicating  drinks  and  drugs  in  Indiii  may 
not  be  uninteresting  or  without  their  lessons.  In  April  last,  being  present  at  tbe 
sale  of  licences  for  keeping  drinking  houses^  I  gathered  the  following  particulars  :— 
Last  year  the  licence  to  sell  at  Nobada  went  for  fomteen  rupees,  this  year  for  thirty- 
seven  rupees  per  month  ;  last  year  at  Ralindipore  for  fiity  rupees,  this  year  for 
126  rupees  per  month ;  last  year  at  Rampoorh&t  for  tliirty-two  rupees,  this  jcar 
for  110  rupees  per  month.  These  instances  are  taken  from  a  number,  and  vil* 
serve  to  show  the  general  tendency  towards  an  enormous  increase  in  the  drink 
traffic  Whatever  Government's  theory  of  licensing  may  l>e,  it  is  quite  evideiit 
that  in  practice  it  increases  drinking  and  drunkenness. 

The  branch  of  our  society  at  Gora  Bazar  has  regularly  held  its  meetings  montli 
by  month.  In  March  an  anniversary  service  was  held,  which  seemed  to  !< 
thorougldy  appreciated.  During  the  year  one  aged  member  has  died.  B«f<"* 
this  society  was  formed  he  was  a  notoriously  hard  drinker.  However,  he  was 
among  the  first  who  signed  the  pledge.  He  remained  steadfast,  and  passed  out  of 
the  world  a  sober  man.  Our  present  members,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  ke<*I** 
ing  firm ;  and  their  example  is  not  lost  upon  their  neighbours. — i2cr.  JT.  B.  Fhilii}^' 

6.  MADAGASCAR— THE  CULTIVATION  OF  MUSIC. 

"  I  must,"  writes  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Moss,  "  just  tell  you  of  a  novelty  we  had  at  the 
commencement  of  this  year,  January  3rd,  in  the  form  of  a  gnmd  vxical  an'^ 
instrumental  sacred  concert,  in  connection  vrith  the  Youd^  Men's  Society  at 
Ambatonakonga.     It  commenced  at  8.30  a.m.,  but  the  church  was  crowded  befon? 
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o  a.m.,  and  there  could  not  liave  been  fewer  than  1,500  persons  present.  The 
hymns  and  pieces  sung  by  the  choir  Trere  very  creditably  done  indeed  ;  while  the 
presence  of  the  Queen's  band,  who  sometimes  accompanied  them  and  sometimeis 
interspersed  sacred  pieces  between  the  vocal  music  and  the  addresses  given  on 
the  occasion,  very  much  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  programme.  My  friend, 
the  Bev.  W.  C.  Pickersgill,  kindly  presided  at  the  harmonium,  and  also,  with 
my  wife  and  Dr.  Mackie,  contributed  some  sacred  songs  in  English,  which  were 
received  with  great  applause.  The  attempt  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Madagascar, 
and  certainly  was  pronounced  by  all  present,  whether  European  or  Malagasy,  a 
p^t  success.  To  myself,  the  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  morning's  entertainment 
Tsas  the  perfect  propriety  and  decorum  with  which  the  immense  audience  behaved  ; 
<dthough  before  the  meeting  broke  up  most  of  them  had  been  there  six  or  seven 
hours,  and  many  of  them  had  barely  been  accommodated  with  standing  room.  I 
mast  further  add  that  the  conductor,  Batamy,  who  performed  his  part  most 
admirably,  was  taught  Sol-fa  by  the  Rev.  James  Hichardson,  and  was  one  of  hin 
most  suceeflafiil  pupils." 
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Affbctions  are  evoked,  not  created,  educed  from  within,  not  im- 
planted from  without.  Conditions  or  occasions  of  action  may  be 
eztemal,  but  the  forces  that  act  are  internal ;  the  objects  men  love 
maj  live  without  the  spirit,  but  the  love  itself  lives  within.  Every 
child  bom  into  the  wprld  is  a  centre  of  latent  loves,  and  these  but 
need  appropriate  objects  and  conditions  of  action  to  be  drawn  into 
exercise  and  nursed  into  strength.  The  child  may  grow  into  an  un- 
loving man,  but  he  does  it  by  repression  of  nature,  not  by  expansion 
of  BouL  The  quality  of  the  object  determines  indeed  the  kind  and 
qaaliiy  of  the  affection.  There  cannot  be  a  good  and  happy  love  of  a 
bad  being.  Love  of  a  bad  person  either  debases  the  person  loving, 
or  becomes  in  him  a  pity,  painful  in  proportion  to  his  own  goodness. 
Perfect  love  is  perfect  joy  only  where  the  loving  and  the  loved  are 
alike  good,  holy,  and  true.  The  one  love  that  has  had  power  to 
transform  and  command  men,  is  the  love  of  the  Holiest  and  the  Best, 
and  the  more  man  has  loved  Christ,  the  holier  and  the  better  has  he 
become.  Here  it  is  that  belief  creates  love,  and  the  love  rises  into  a 
J07  that  is  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

Love  again  may  be  evoked  or  awakened  in  one  of  two  ways — ^by 
instinct  and  nature,  or  by  reason  and  spirit.  The  object  that  calls  it 
from  latent  into  actual  and  active  being  may  appeal  to  our  instincts 
or  to  our  deeper  and  immortal  qualities.  Instinctive  love  maj  be 
Bpiritual^will  be  spiritual  if  it  be  pure.  The  affection  parent  has  for 
child,  or  child  for  parent  may  be  instinctive,  but  it  may  also  be^^pene- 
trated  and  glorified  by  the  purest  and  holiest  spirituality — ^will  be  so 
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where  it  is  most  real.  Yet  it  may,  and  often  does  remain  merdy  in- 
stinctiTey  a  thing  of  nature  rather  than  of  spirit.  Animals  in  their  own 
way  love  their  offspring.  The  passionate  devotion  of  the  tiger  to  ibB  cnbs, 
or  the  bear  to  its  whelps,  is  proverbial  Animals,  too,  in  their  own 
fashion,  love  their  mates.  The  birds  that  pair,  the  lions  that  freqaent  the 
same  den,  are,  after  their  kind,  patterns  of  mutual  affection.  But  in 
such  cases  the  affection  is  a  mere  instinct^  a  blind  impulse  which  asb 
no  reason  for  its  existence,  and  gives  none ;  and  when  love  in  man 
is  mere  devotion  to*off8pring  as  such,  it  is  mere  instinctive  affectian. 
If  a  man  loves  his  son  simply  because  the  boy  happens  to  be  his,  or  a 
woman  her  daughter  simply  because  the  girl  chances  to  be  hers,  and 
for  no  other  and  higher  reason,  the  love  is  only  blind  impulse ;  it  bas 
no  regard  to  actual  or  possible  spiritual  qualities,  or  any  high  moral 
end.  The  child  is  loved  as  the  mortal  child  of  a  mortal  man,  not  as 
the  immortal  son  of  the  eternal  God,  with  possibilities  of  the  highest 
excellence  latent  in  him.  The  nurture  is  according  to  instinct^  not 
according  to  conscience ;  determined  by  momentary  passion,  or  pass- 
ing impulse,  not  by  an  enlightened  moral  sense.  Chastisement  is  for 
what  annoys  rather  than  what  is  wrong ;  approval  for  what  lelisveB 
or  saves  trouble  rather  than  what  is  right  Instinctive  love  is  thus, 
while  blind  to  moral  qualities  and  ends,  alive  to  what  is  sensaous  in 
conduct,  rejoices  in  the  wel/^1910  rather  than  the  we^heing  of  its 
object. 

But  love  awakened  through  the  reason  and  in  the  spirit  is  spiiitaal 
love.  The  qualities  admired  belong  to  the  spirit,  the  eye  that  sees  is 
the  spirit's,  and  the  admiration  excited  lives  in  the  spirit.  The  phj* 
sical  eye  can  see  the  beauty  of  a  flower,  but  the  spiritual  eye  alone 
can  see  the  loveliness,  which  iei  also  the  loveablenees,  of  a  fine  cha- 
racter. Neither  bodily  sight  nor  social  intercourse  is  necessary  to 
spiritual  vision.  We  can  love  the  myriads  of  the  great  and  good, 
whom  with  our  mortal  eyes  we  have  never  beheld.  The  knowledge, 
mediate  or  immediate,  of  heroic  and  noble  qualities,  awakens  love  to 
the  person  to  whom  they  belong,  and  whether  centuries  or  seas  lie 
between  us  and  that  person,  our  love  is  none  the  less  reaL  TioB 
affection,  then,  not  springing  from  a  natural  relation,  but  from  pei^ 
ceived  moral  qualities,  will  always  be  due  to  its  object,  the  deserved 
and  rightful  tribute  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  as  its  object  is  spiritaaly 
as  its  seat  is  in  the  spirit,  so  being  spiritual,  it  will  be  immortaL  The 
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love  that  is  derived  from  instinct  with  instinct  will  die,  but  the  love 
awakened  in  the  spirit  will  be  as  immortal  as  the  spirit  itself.  In- 
atmctiTe  affection  is  blind  and  arbitraxy,  but  spiritaal  is  not.  Many 
a  man  wotdd  perceive  and  despise  in  another  boy  the  moral  qualities 
ht  scarcely  observes  in  his  own  son.  As  self-love  is  only  blindness 
to  the  faults  of  self,  so  instinctive  love  is  often  only  blindness  to  the 
faults  of  its  object ;  but  reason  looks  at  the  person  as  he  is,  considers 
ids  real  and  characteristic  qualities  and  then  renders  the  affection  they 
deserve.  The  first  is  due  to  a  relation,  natural  or  arbitrary,  but  the 
second  to  worth,  personal,  inherent,  moral,  real.  Instinctive  affection 
maj  be  blind  and  impure,  but  spiritual  must  be  altogether  lovely  and 
tnia 

Perhaps  it  may  now  be  sup^uous  to  remark  that  the  Christian's 
love  to  Christ  must  be  of  the  latter  kind,  the  spiritual.  The  eye  that 
sees  Jesus  is  the  mind's,  and  the  heart  that  loves  Him  is  the  mind's 
toa  The  sight  is  spiritual  and  the  affection  the  same.  The  love  may 
Lick  the  passion  and  intensity  of  instinct,  but  it  has  the  calmness  and 
ihe  power  of  spirit  The  claims  of  Christ  have  not  appealed  to  eye 
and  ear,  but  to  heart  and  mind.  We  love  Him,  not  for  His  beautifal 
face,  or  fine  voice^  or  winsome  ways,  but  for  His  mercy,  and  grace, 
tbe  righteousness  and  truth  that  blend  so  perfectly  in  His  character. 
We  love  Him,  not  so  much  for  what  He  did,  as  for  what  He  is. 
Gratitude  for  salvation  may  be  the  first,  but  is  never  the  final  form 
of  Christian  love.  He  who  loves  his  deliverer  simply  as  a  deliverer 
loves  for  the  lowest  of  all  reasons,  merely  because  he  has  been 
rescued.  But  he  who  loves  his  Saviour  for  what  that  Saviour  is, 
loves  Him  for  the  highest  of  all  reasons,  because  He  is  Supreme  Love, 
perfect  Grace  and  Truth.  Jesus  seems  infinitely  lovely  and  love- 
able  to  angels,  though  he  never  died  for  them,  and  the  moment  will 
come  when  the  glorified  saints  will  love  Christy  not  because  He  saved 
them,  but  because  He  is  divinely  gracious  and  good.  The  moral  ex- 
cellencies of  Jesus,  and  these  alone,  can  be  inexhaustible  sources  of 
spiritual  love. 

The  distinction  made  above  may  enable  us  to  deal  with  a  too 
common  difficulty.  Many  a  devout  soul  has  said : — "  I  cannot  love 
my  Saviour  as  I  love  my  child.  I  do  not,  I  cannot,  love  God  more 
than  I  love  my  husband.  There  is  an  intensity  and  heartiness  in  my 
affection  for  my  family  and  friends  entirely  wanting  in  my  affection 
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for  Divine  things.     I  need  to  be  reconverted.     I  must  be  altogeiiher 
wrong."  But  the  error  lies  in  oonfonading  things  that  differ.    Man's 
affection  for  man  must  be  more  or  less  instinctiva     Man's  love  tor 
Christ  must  be  altogether  spiritual.    The  instinctive  must'beinteiifle, 
because  passionate  and  confined ;  but  the  spiritual  mild,  because  €alm 
and  expansive.     The  eagerness  of  the  first,  and  the  serenity  of  the 
second  belong  to  their  respective  nature&     The  one  derives  its  inten- 
sity from  our  physical  constitution,  but  the  other  its  calmness  £rom 
our  spiritual.     Instinctive  affection  is  bom  of  flesh  and  blood,  but 
spiritual  of  the  will  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  each  corresponds  to  its 
parentage.     Our  love  for  Christ,  then,  while  wanting  the  warmtii  d 
our  love  for  man,  has  more  depth  and  root  in  our  being ;  while  its 
form  is  less  fervent,  its  essence  is  more  real.    The  one  seems  to  be, 
but  the  other  in  reality  is,  the  greater.    Indeed,  it  cannot  be  rigiitlj 
compared  to  our  love  for  the  living.     It  resembles  much  more  oloselj 
our  love  for  the  dead.     Death  at  once  sanctifies  and  spiritualises  oar 
affection.    The  departed  orb  into  clear  and  perfect  stars  in  the  heavea 
of  memory,  where  the  lurid  fires  of  earth  no  longer  bum,  where  onlr 
the  light  of  immortal  purity  gleams,  and  the  embtions  they  awaken 
are  no  more  intense,  instinctive,  passionate,  but  gentle,  spuitnal, 
calm.     Our  love  of  the  dead  knows  neither  the  pang  of  jedousy,  nor 
the  agony  of  suspicion,  nor  the  fear  of  loss,  but  is  serene  and  stfong 
as  death  itself.     The  dead  never  die  to  us.     They  live  in  oar  heaiis 
purified,  beautified,   exalted   into    minor    deities  whom    we   cab 
reverence  without  idolatry.     Ah  !  I  once  knew  and  loved  a  man—* 
right  earnest,  manful,  chivalrous  soul,  who  could,  because  his  o*n 
spirit  was  attuned  to  divinest  harmonies,  strike  the  chords  of  tbe 
human  spirit  as 'David  struck  his  harp ;  but  he  died,  and  no  more  on 
earth  will  his  voice  be  heard,  nor  his  face  be  seen.     Yet  I  know  and 
love  him  stiU,  not  as  of  old  with  a  very  earthly  love,  but  rather  wA 
a  heavenly,  a  love  clarified,  etherealised,  which  jealousy  cannot  toach, 
nor  suspicion  disturb,  nor  envy  trouble — ike  love  felt  by  a  man  who 
lives  on  earth  for  a  man  who  lives  in  heaven.     And  of  this  kind  is 
our  love  of  Christ ;  we  love  the  Saviour  as  we  love  the  dead,  not  as 
we  love  the  living. 

It  is,  then,  no  calamity  or  hardship  to  have  an  invisiUe  Savioor. 
We  can  love  Him  the  better  that  He  is  unseen.  Sight  assisli  Ae 
affection  that  is  akin  to  instinct,  but  not  that  which  lives  in  the  spint 
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That  which  the  eye  sees  and  the  hand  handles  is  commonplace  and 
gross,  loses  in  ethereality  by  what  it  gains  in  visibility.  Were  God 
localised,  He  would  seem  to  our  thought  much  less  awful  and 
majestic  than  when  He  is  conceived  as  everywhere,  like  the  air  we 
bimthe,  the  element  in  which  all  beings  live.  If  there  were  only  one 
spot  on  earth  where  God  and  my  heart  could  stand  face  to  face,  €rod 
▼onld  seem  to  my  heart  much  less  Divine  than  He  does  now  when  I 
can  meet  Him  anywhere,  speak  to  Him  anywhere,  just  as  my  soul  has 
need.  So  a  Jesus  visible  to  the  eye,  tangible  to  the  touch,  would  be 
a  Jesus  too  limited  and  gross  to  be  the  object  of  a  universal  and 
spiritual  afiection-r-a  Jesus  known  to  the  senses  rather  than  to  the 
soul,  And  so,  while  Gk>d  gave  us  an  histoi^ical  Christ  on  whom  our 
faith  could  rest,  He  made  the  history  but  a  moment  in  the.  heart  of 
His  invisible  and  eternal  being,  that  we  might  be  compelled  to  love 
Him,  if  we  loved  Him  at  all,  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  disciples  never  loved 
Christ  aright  till  He  became  invisible.  Their  love  had  much  of  the  in- 
tensily  and  selfishness  of  passion,  co-ezisted  with  much  self-seeking  and 
jealousy.  Perhaps  the  lying  upon  the  Master's  breast  at  supper  had 
something  to  do  with  John's  love — ^perhaps,  too,  something  with  the 
apostasy  of  Judas ;  it  may  have  caused  in  the  others  heartburning,  and 
a  little  criticism  of  the  ungenerous  sort.  There  was  certainly  much  of 
the  instinctive  in  Mary's  affection,  and  possibly  it  mingled  in  the  love 
of  the  other  women.  But  when  Jesus  ascended  all  {ihjs  was  changed. 
Their  affections  were  enla];ged  and  clarified.  Jealoi:^  perished  for 
ever ;  love  celestial  and  serene  was  bom  in  their  hearts,  each  man 
feeling  that  he  who  loved  most  was  best. 

Note,  now,  how  this  invisibility  enables  the  mind  to  glorify^  to 
idealise  Jesus,  as  the. object  of  its  leva  The  senses  are  very  prosaic 
and  tyrannical.  They  see  but  a  little  way  into  a  man,  and  retain 
oidy  what  of  him  is  superficial  and  transient.  The  image  of  Christ 
that  haunted  the  disciples  would  be  very  unequal,  one  of  blended 
power  and  weakness,  glory  and  shame.  He  would  rise  in  their 
memories  now  as  a  weary  man,  sitting  on  Jacob's  well,  or  asleep  in 
the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  and  again  as  a  mighty  God,  feeding  the 
hungry  ipultitude,  or  stilling  the  tempest.  Now,  He  would  be  seen 
amid  the.  glories  of  the  transfiguration,  or  in  the  ascension  ste^piug 
into  His  cloud  chariot,  and  anon,  in  the  agonies  of  the  garden,  amid 
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heart,  and  make  Him  a  more  real,  loveable,  Divine-human  Person, 
round  whom  oar  affections  can  gather,  He  whom,  having  not  seen, 
we  yet  lova 

The  love  of  the  invisible  Jesus  may  thus  be  developed  in  us  like 

any  other  normal  affection,  and  our  growth  in  grace  will  be  common- 

Borate  with  this  development.    Here  we  may  note  God's  wisdom  and 

goodness  in  thus  enlisting  our  natural  capacities  on  the  side  of  our 

own  eternal  interests.     In  his  own  wise  way,  old  ArchbiBhop  Leighton 

Baith,  "  Grace  doth  not  pluck  up  by  the  roots,  and  wholly  destroy  the 

natoral  passions  of  the  mind,  because  they  are  distempered  by  sin ; 

that  were  an  extreme  remedy,  to  cure  by  killing,  and  heal  by  cutting 

o£    No,  but  it  corrects  the  distemper  in  them  3  it  dries  not  up  this 

main  stream  of  love,  but  purifies  it  from  the  mud  it  is  full  of  in  its 

wrong  course,  or  calls  it  to  its  right  channel,  by  which  it  may  run 

into  happiness,  and  empty  itself  into  the  ocean  of  goodness."    It  is 

little  wonder  that  weak   human  love  should  grow  to  something 

excellent  and  sublime  when  its  object  is  the  invisible  Christ. 

But  can  we  define  this  love  ?  What  are  its  constituent  elements  1 
Love,  like  light,  seems  simple,  but  is  in  truth  compound.  In  a  simple, 
beam  of  white  light  there  are  varied  colours.  Pass  the  beam  through, 
a  prism  and  it  breaks  into  those  bright  and  dark  hues  that  blend  sa 
beautifully  in  the  rainbow.  The  beam  is  one,  yet  several,  each 
constituent  colour  being  necessary  to  its  very  existence.  The  sombre 
softens  and  tones  the  light  that  it  may  not  be  a  fierce- glare,  painful  to 
the  eye,  withering  to  nature ;  the  brilliant  clarify  and  brighten  the 
light  that  it  may  extinguish  darkness,  and  be  the  glorious  robe  that 
envelops  our  earth,  and  makes  it  beautiful  with  the  green  of  spring,, 
or  the  glories  of  summer,  or  the  mellow  hues  of  autumn.  So  love 
has  its  essential  elements,  each  complementary  to  the  other,  and  all 
combining  to  give  it  real  and  ample  being — goodwill,  approbation, 
delight^  desire,  and  trust.  Where  any  of  these  is  not,  love  cannot  be. 
There  must  be  goodwill,  the  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
object  loved.  Hate  strives  to  injure,  love  to  benefit — the  one  bans^ 
the  other  blesses.  Hate  is  wretched  when  the  person  hated  is  happy^ 
but  love  rejoices  in  its  object's  joy.  It  is  like  the  sun  shining  upon 
the  earth,  and  charming  it  into  fertility  and  beauty,  fruits  and  flowers. 
Then  there  must  be  approbation.  Affection  directed  to  one  whose 
character  can  only  merit  our  disapproval  may  be  mercy,  or  pity, 
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has  been  done,  that  it  may  fitly  express  its  oonoeption  of  GhzisL 
Men  of  highest  spirit  and  purest  devoatness,  like  Fra  Bartolomeo, 
who  painted  out  of  truest  piety  ;  men  whose  art  was  religion,  and 
whose  works  are  joys  for  ever,  like  Raphael  and  Angelo,  Titian  and 
Kubens,  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  their  genius  and  their  art  in 
giving  form  and  colour  to  their  ideal  of  Him  who  was  at  once  ''the 
Man  of  sorrows  "  and  the  ''  altogether  lovely  "  Son  of  Man.  Go  where 
we  may  in  search  of  the  noblest  creations  in  art^  His  is  the  image 
that  ever  meets  us,  His  the  form  in  which  the  painter  has  striven 
to  embody  his  sublimest  dream.  But  whatever  the  sesthetic  fficulty 
may  have  felt  in  the  presence  of  these  creatures  of  the  imaginatioii, 
the  spiritual  has  never  been  satisfied.  From  the  purest  and  most 
perfect  picture  of  the  Christ,  in  infancy  or  manhood,  in  sorrow  or  in 
glory,  it  has  turned  away,  pained,  perhaps  offended,  saying,  "My 
Master  is  lovelier  and  more  Divine  than  these.  Pencil  cannot 
delineate  His  perfection  3  colour  cannot  express  His  beauty.  The 
human  form  must  be  transfigured  and  transformed  into  the  Divine, 
ere  it  can  tell  the  glory  and  the  grace  of  the  indwelling  ChrisC 
We  would  not  then,  O  Christ,  wish  Thee  to  become  visible — One  we 
could  see  with  our  fleshly  eyes,  and  handle  with  our  fleshly  hands. 
Remain  Thou  within  the  veil ;  there  Thou  art  worthier  to  be  loved; 
and  while  here  we  abide  we  shall  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  those  who, 
because  they  have  not  seen,  have  only  the  more  believed  and  the 
better  loved.  A.  M.  Fairbaiek. 


S^t  Moljn^s  "^motx  al  t]^e  ^nnt  ^tfttn  iass« 

VI.— THOMAS  CALLED  DIDYMUS. 

It  will  help  us  the  better  to  understand  the  Lord's  next  interview 
with  His  disciples  if  we  have  a  distinct  idea  what  manner  of  man 
Thomas  called  Didymus  was.  The  previous  notices  of  him  in  the 
Gospel  stoiy  are  comparatively  few  and  scanty,  and  do  not  warrant  a 
large  generalisation ;  but^  if  we  may  judge  from  them,  his  indivi- 
duality appears  as  strongly  marked  as  that  of  any  of  the  twelve. 
**  Doubting  Thomas  "  he  is  often  called,  as  if  he  wer^  the  representa- 
tive of  sceptics,  or  of  those  who  are  given  to  despondency.  Tfaeio 
is  no  warranty  however,  for  such  a  reading  of  his  character.    Bather 
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he  stands  out  as  a  man  in  whom  the  natural  reason  predominates ; 
not  disposed  to  take  things  for  granted,  cautious  and  scrutinizing,  re- 
quiring the  full  satisfaction  of  his  understanding,  possessing  little  of 
that  spiritual  insight  which  characterizes  John,  or  of  that  impulsive 
ardour  which  distinguishes  Peter ;  a  man  of  sturdy  independence 
and  honesty,  who  will  give  in  to  no  fraud,  with  a  nature  capable  of 
profound  love  and  daring,  the  very  last  of  the  band  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  his  likings,  or  to  admit  unsustained  pretensions.  Once 
satisfied  concerning  the  truth,  he  is  fitted  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  of 
witnesses  for  Christ.     I  confess  I  cannot  help  loving  him.* 

This  man  had  not  been  present  with  the  rest  when  Jesus  appeared 
to  them  on  the  evening  of  the  resurrection  day.  He  was  a  loser 
in  consequence.  Where  he  was  and  what  kept  him  away  we  are  not 
informed ;  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  his  absence  was  acci- 
dental ;  and  though  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  censure  him,  yet  some- 
how we  cannot  help  connecting  his  absence  with  his  condition  and 
temper  of  mind,  and  attributing  it  to  the  man  rather  than  to  his 
circumstances. 

The  disciples  tell  him  what  had  occurAd  at  their  evening  gathering. 
We  can  almost  imagine  the  first  meeting.  There  is  Thomas,  forlorn 
of  countenance,  and  yonder  come  some  of  his  old  companions.  A 
difference  is  noticeable  in  their  bearing,  even  from  a  distanca  They 
advance  to  meet  him  with  gladness  in  their  eyes ;  and  with  gladness 
in  their  voices  they  tell  him.  The  Lord  is  risen,  and  we  have  seen 
Him,  This  is  their  united  and  unhesitating  assurance ;  but,  wishing 
to  make  him  full  partaker  of  their  joy,  they  doubtless  relate  at  full 
length  what  Jesus  said  and  did. 

Thomas  will  not  believe  them.  He  only  shakes  his  head,  and 
smiles  sadly,  in  the  misery  of  doubt.  He  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
rejoicing  circle ;  hears  the  unhesitating  assurance  from  every  tongue, 
The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  cmd  we  have  seen  Him;  and  yet  no  admission 
that  it  may  be  so,  escapes  his  lips ;  he  does  not  even  express  astonish- 
ment; his  only  reply  is,  "  Except  I  shall  see  in  His  hands  the  print  of 
the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  naik,  and  thrust  my 


*  One  IB  flometimes  tempted  to  call  him  the  Paley  of  the  twelve.  But  no  such 
cry  M  '*  My  Lord  and  my  God  "  bnmU  forth  in  any  of  Paley's  writings ;  no 
rach  appeal  as  "  Let  m$  go  with  Him  that  we  may  die  with  Sim" 
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hand  into  His  side,  I  will  not  believe."  Their  storj  seems  incredible 
to  him.  He  refuses  to  take  their  word ;  he  must  examine  and  receiTe 
satisfaction  for  himself — ''  Except  /  shall  see,"  I  myself,  and  not 
another  for  me.  He  as  mnch  as  chai^ges  them  with  credolitj ;  they 
have  believed  too  easily ;  but  as  for  him,  he  will  use  severer  scrutiny. 
He  must  not  only  see  but  handle ;  and  not  only  handle  but  probe : 
he  must  put  his  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails  and  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  wounded  side ;  and  so  resolute  is  he  in  his  position,  that  he 
does  not  say  that  he  will  believe  even  then,  but  only  that  he  will  not 
believe  sooner.* 

r:  It  was  right  that  he  should  require  full  proof  of  the  Lord's  resur- 
rection ;  and  had  he  said,  '*  Except  I  shall  see,  I  cannot  testify,''  we 
might  have  approved  his  word.    A  man  who  is  to  bear  witness — and, 
if  necessary,  lay  down  his  life  in  confirmation  of  his  testimony — ^had 
need  to  be  veiy  sure  of  his  facts ;  and  I  would  not  say  that  Thomts 
was  guilty  of  treason  against  Christ  by  doubting  the  ten.     But  has 
he  not  forgotten  something  ?     There  were  prophetic  intimatio&s  in 
the  ancient  Scriptures,  dim  and  enigmatical  indeed,  which  pointed  to 
the  Messiah's  victory  over  deai;h.      There  were  words  of  Jesus  Him- 
self, pointing  in  the  same  direction,  which  must  have  been  known 
to  Thomas,  and  which  (one  would  have  thought)  could  not  be  known 
without  exciting  at  least  presentiment  of  something   wonderful. 
There  were  the  mighty  works  of  Jesus  which  he  had  seen,  and  all 
the  disclosures  of  His  superhuman  personality.     That  He  should  lie 
down  and  rise  no  more — that  He  should  become  the  prey  of  death 
and  see  corruption — was  really  an  inconceivable  issue  of  such  a  life. 
And  now,  in  harmony  with  all  this,  here  is  the  testimony  of  the 
other  apostles  that  they  have  actually  seen  Jesus  and  heard  the  voioe 
of  His  mouth,  that  He  has  showed  them  His  hands  and  His  side,  that 
He  has  appointed  them  to  be  His  messengers,  that  He  has  breathed 
on  them  and  said, ''  Eeceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  that  He  has  com- 
missioned them  to  remit  and  retain  sins.     This  was  not  indeed  soffi- 
cient  to  constitute  him  a  witness  to  the  resurrection,  but  it  was 
enough  surely  to  convince  him  of  the  fact.    It  does  seem  strange 

*  Even  Benan  does  not  present  the  case  better  from  the  modem  scieatiiio 
point  when  he  says,  *'  A  miracle  at  Paria  before  competent  tovajM  would  put  aa 
end  to  all  doubta.  .  .  .  The  oonditxon  of  a  miracle  is  the  credulify  of  tb« 
witness." 
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that  no  contagion  of  faith  seized  him,  and  that  he  could  stand  in  that 

atmosphere  of  joyful  certainty  unconyinced,  stoutly  maintaining  his 

ground — ^nay,  even  dictating  the  only  terms  on  which  he  would  yield. 

Yet  the  very  obstinacy  of  his  refusal  becomes  a  signal  confirmation 

of  the  truth.     For,  only  a  few  days  after,  this  very  man  who  will 

take  nothing  on  trust,  nothing  at  second-hand,  is  satisfied;  and,  by- 

and-by,  he  stands  up  with  his  fellow-apostles,  in  the  very  place  where 

the  Lord  was  crucified,  as  a  witness  that  the  Crucified  One  was 

risen  and  living ;  and  along  with  the  rest  of  them,  he  pledges  his  very 

life  in  guarantee  of  his  testimony.      It  was  no  accident   that  so 

judicial,  deliberative  an  intellect  was  of  the  twelve,  and  was  specially 

dealt  with. 

The  week  passes,  a  week  of  joy  to  all  except  Thomas ;  his  coun- 
tenance continues  to  wear  its  look  of  despondency  ;  he  is  clothed  in 
mourning  robes  while  they  are  girded  with  gladness.  The  first  day 
of  the  week  comes  round  again — the  octave  of  the  Lord's  first  appear- 
ing; and  again  the  disciples  are  met  within  closed  doors.  This 
time  Thomas  is  with  them.  Perhaps  he  was  not  so  utterly  incredulous 
as  his  words  made  out  At  all  events,  if  Jesus  shoiUd  again  appear, 
he  would  like  to  be  present ;  and  if  on  the  former  occasion  he  had 
absented  himself  wilfully,  the  wilfulness  is  now  gone.  The  place  is 
the  same  as  formerly — for  they  have  not  yet  gone  north  to  Galilee— 
and  so  probably  is  the  outward  scene ;  only  the  bosoms  of  all  (with 
the  one  exception)  are  now  filled  with  joy  and  love  and  longing  hope. 
Suddenly  Jesus  stands  in  their  midst  as  aforetime,  and  greets  them 
in  the  same  manner,  "  Peace  be  unto  you.''  It  is  no  vain  repetition ; 
it  declares  His  kingly  will  concerning  them,  that  their  peace  should 
be  abiding  and  assured.  How  will  He  deal  with  unbelieving  Thomas? 
Does  He  mean  the  peace-greeting  for  him  also,  or  will  He  make  him 
an  exception  ?  Will  He  upbraid  him  and  cover  him  with  shame  ? 
Will  He  turn  His  face  away  from  him  1  No ;  but  being  full  of 
compassion,  He  will  graciously  meet  his  weakness,  and  concede 
what  his  honest  but  too  doubting  mind  required.  So  He  turned  to 
him  and  said,  '*  Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  My  hands  ;  and 
reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  My  side  j  and  be  not*  faith- 
less but  believing." 

»  «  Be  not  faithless  "  ss  JSscome  not  faithless ;  thou  art  on  a  dangerous  path. 
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'    Jesns  takes  up  the  veiy  words  of  Thomas,  spoken  a  week  befoief 
and  so  signifies  to  him,  /  heard,  thee.     It  is  as  in  the  interview  with 
Nathanael.     When  He  saw  Nathanael  coming,  Jesos  said,  ''  Behold 
an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile."     In  astonishment  Natha- 
nael  exclaims,  ''Whence  knowest  Thou  mef"  and  Jesos  repUes, 
pointing  to  some  token  of  his  Israel-character  as  a  man  who  had 
power  in  prayer,  ''  Before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when  thoa  wast 
under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee."    Thus  Jesus  shows  that  He  not  onlj 
penetrated  with  His  glance  into  the  depths  of  Nathanael's  being,  and 
knew  him  in  his  true  character  as  an  Israelite  indeed,  but  likewise 
that  He  was  acquainted  with  his  secret  employment  lately  under  the 
fig-tree;  and  thus  Jesus  Himself  stands  revealed  to   the  faith  of 
Nathanael,  who  exclaims, ''  Rabbi,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  Ood ;  Then 
art  the  King  of  Israel."    The  same  manner  of  dealing  is  now  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  Thomas,  and  a  similar  result  attained.     One 
may  find  an  illustration  near  home.     Suppose  that  a  little  band  oi 
children  are  playing  in  a  room,  with  door  ajar,  so  that  the  mother 
hears  all  that  is  going  on  without  being  seen.     One  of  them  in 
anger  utters  some  wrong  word,  some  passionate  exdamation.    An 
hour  later,  that  little  one  sits  on  her  mother^s  knee,  who  quietly 
repeats  the    passionate  exclamation   word    for  word.     The  child 
starts  and  looks  up  into  the  mother^s  face  with  a  quick,  inteOi- 
gent  glance,  which  means,  T<m  hnow  it  all  then.    So  with  ThomaB 
now,  he  is  made  to  feel  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  all-knowing 
Lord. 

There  is  the  well-known  countenance,  with  the  light  of  immor- 
tality upon  it ;  that  is  the  beloved  voice ;  it  is  Jesus  Himself :  and 
instantly,  in  awful  joy,  Thomas  cries  out^  "  My  Lord  and  my  Ood !" 
He  does  not  put  his  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  nor  throat  his 
hand  into  the  wounded  side;  he  cannot*;    he  knows  without  a 


The  reference  is  not  to  a  single  manifestation  of  nnbeliel,  bat  to  his  spiritual 
condition  generally.    The  rebuke  is  finely  tender  and  tme. 

*  Iq  view  of  the  ezolamation  of  Thomns  which  immediately  follows,  the 
representation  made  sometimes  in  pictares  and  sometimes  in  words  is  an  abso- 
lately  incredible  one :  **  Nonpudore  ao  rvbore  iuffutus,  wd  andacUr  et  itttrtpUet 
diffitoi  9tto9  in  vestiffia  elavomm  ingerit"  Equally  incredible  is  it  that  the 
Lord,  as  He  spoke,  would  take  the  finger  and  hand  of  Thomas  and  place  than 
on  the  wounds.  The  whole  pathos  and  grandeur  of  the  scene  are  thus  emptisd 
out  of  it,  and,  instead,  we  have  mere  vulgar  grotesquenesi. 
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doubt  that  it  is  ^  Lord  in  whose  presence  he  stands.  And  not  only 
''  my  Lord/'  but  also  ''  my  GodJ'  I  cannot  look  upon  this  aa  a  kind 
of  profane  exclamation  such  as  a  man  might  utter  when  suddenly 
surprised  and  startled;  the  words  are  evidently  a  direct  address 
to  Jesus ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  Thomas  calls  Jesus  "  my  God  "  in 
some  "  inferior  sense/'  as  angels  or  judges  are  called  "gods."  There 
is  nothing  to  give  the  least  plausibility  to  such  a  miserably-ingenious 
view.  It  seems  quite  evident  that  here  is  no  mere  outburst  of  emo- 
tion— but  that  Thomas  confesses  more  than  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
from  the  dead :  in  faith  he  has  leaped  to  the  front,  and  recognizes 
Him  as  Divine ;  and  his  word  now  uttered  is  the  exponent  of 
that  glorious  induction  at  which  his  heart  and  understanding  have 
unitedly  arrived,  joyously  adoring.  Not  that  as  yet  he  knows  the 
full  significance  of  his  own  confession ;  he  has  that  still  to  learn  under 
the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit— even  as  we  ourselves  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  centuries. 

How  does  Jesus  receive  the  confession  of  His  disciple  ?  When 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  supposed  by  the  people  of  Lystra  to  be 
gods,  they  ran  in  among  them,  crying  out,  '*  We  are  men  of  like 
passions  with  you."  When  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  fell  down  before 
the  angel  to  worship  him,  he  refused  the  homage  and  said, ''  See  thou 
do  it  not ;  for  I  am  thy  fellow-servant."  But  here  Jesus  accepts  the 
homage  without  a  hint  of  its  impropriety.  It  is  not  merely  that  He 
does  not  reject  it,  but  He  accepts  it  as  the  utterance  of  faith — "  Thou 
hatt  believed."  And  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  hereby  He  claims  to  be  Divine.  To  bring  home  this  conclusion 
seems  to  be  the  very  reason  why  John  records  the  interview. 

It  IB  not  difficult  to  understand  how  Thomas  was  led  to  recognize 
the  Lord's  higher  nature.  He  had  been  silently,  unconsciously,  pre- 
paring for  it  all  through  his  career  of  discipleship  ;  and  now  that 
look  which  searched  his  inmost  being,  those  words  which  showed 
that  the  Lord  had  heard  him,  that  ''heart-reproving,  heart-winning 
love" — along  with  the  now  recognized  fact  that  He  has  overcome 
death  and  the  grave — like  a  flash  of  lightning  revealed  and  illumined 
a  whole  world  of  truth  that  had  been  lying  in  darkness,  to  him  before ; 
revealed  it  as  by  a  lightning-flash,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the 
truth  could  never  again  lie  in  darkness  to  him;  henceforth  Jesus 
would  be  "  my  Lord  and  my  God  "  to  him  for  ever — "  declared  to  be 
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the  Son  of  God  with  power  aooording  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead." 

When  Peter  made  his  great  oonfessiony  ''  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,"  Jesos  said  to  him,  '*  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
Bar-jona."  No  such  word  is  addressed  to  Thoma&  On  the  oontmy, 
Jesus  says,  **  Because  thou  hast  seen  Me,  thou  hast  believed ;  blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed."  It  is  no  benedic- 
tion on  credulity  or  believing  in  the  absence  of  evidence.  The  bene- 
diction is  upon  those  who  have  so  understood  the  Scriptures,  who 
have  so  understood  the  Lord  Himself,  that  faith  is  instantly  awakened 
by  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses — ^the  door  opened  as  soon  as  God 
knocks.  Blessed  believing  is  warranted  and  well-grounded  believing. 
There  must  not  only  be  readiness  and  strength  in  it,  but  also  reason 
for  it. 

The  Evangelist  adds,  **  Many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus,... which 
are  not  written  in  this  book ;  but  these  are  written  that  ye  might 
believe  [what  Thomas  uttered]  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Sohof 
God  ;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  in  His  name." 

James  Culboss. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CATHERINE  TRIES   A   NEW   PATH. 

I  BAT  long  in  mj  room  that  night,  brooding  over  the  fire,  and  thinking 
many  new  strange  thoughts.  If  I  had  had  any  readers  of  the  histoij 
I  am  writing,  they  would,  I  take  for  granted,  long  ere  this  have  become 
heartily  weary  of  the  vain,  self-opinionated,  self-engrossed  creatore 
who  has  been  the  heroine  of  my  pages.  A  drcle  drawn  round  mj 
mother  and  myself,  and  shutting  out  the  rest  of  the  w:orld,  not  only 
from  sympathy,  but  from  any  interest  save  that  of  a  slight  curiosity^ 
would  fiBorly  have  represented  my  existence.  But  now  I  had  had  a 
chedc — a  check  sufficient  this  time  to  throw  me  entirely  off  the  ments] 
balance  acquired  from  my  previous  experience  of  life.  I  had  been 
forced  out  of  my  entrenched  egotism ;  thoughts,  interest,  sympathy  hsd 
been  urged  from  myself  to  another.  In  this  one  step  out  of  mysdf  ^ 
had  gained  a  clearer  vision  than  years  of  self-culture  had  brought  me. 
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I  recognised  the  fact  ihat  I  had  been  entirely  self-centred,  and  I 
despised  myself.     There  was  no  one,  I  cried,  pacing  my  room  to  and 
£ro,  who  was  not  more  noble  than  I,  more  self-denying,  self-forgetting. 
The  dying  child,  the  calm  and  gentle  sister.  Dr.  Broogh,  hard-natured 
though  he  seemed,  and  Martin — ^yes,  even  Martin — all  were  far  beyond 
me  here :  they  thought  of  others,  I  only  of  myself.     I  have  a  large 
capacity  for  scorn,  and  I  let  it  all  out  upon  myself  that  night.     Yet 
in  my  soom  there  was  a  something  hard,  defiant.     I  had  not  looked 
into  the  clear  mirror  of  the  Gospels  to  behold  what  manner  of  woman 
I  was,  I  had  beheld  only  the  distorted  image  reflected  to  me  from  my 
own  consciousness.     Self-contempt  I  felt,  but  I  knew  not  humility. 
With  a  fiercely  determined  pride  I  set  myself  to  learn  unselfish- 
ness.   I  had  always  chosen  to  be  noble,  and  since  I  had  discovered  I 
was  not  noble,  nothing  would  I  allow  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
my  becoming  sa     I  was  not  repentant,  I  was  ambitious.     Therefore, 
perhaps,  it  was  that  I  still  regarded  Dr.  Brough  with  bitterness,  for 
he  had  been  the  cause  of  this  self-revelation,  and  in  my  proud  heart 
I  resented  it.     Yet  from  the  midst  of  my  folly  bits  of  wisdom  cropped 
up  here  and  there,  like  clover  in  a  field  of  stubble.     I  felt  I  must  not 
seek  nTiiiAlfiB>inftaa  outside  the  clearly-defined,  if  narrow  lines  by  which 
my  life  was  shaped.     My  mother's  will  and  necessities  must  still 
constitute  my  existence,  and  for  all  I  could  see,  would  continue  to  do 
80  indefinitely — unless,  indeed,  I  accepted  these  new  conditions  of 
existence  which  just  now  presented  themselves  to  me.    But  should  I  ? 
No,  never !     I  was  startled  by  the  vehemence  with  which  I  found 
myself  declaring  this.     How  was  it  I  was  now  so  sure  of  what  up 
till  now  I  had  been  so  doubtful  1  Simply  because  from  my  new  st^md- 
point,  I  saw  plainly  enough  that  it  was  no  true  love  I  had  for  Martin. 
It  had  pleased  me  that  he  should  love  and  admire  me.     I  had  even 
taken  it  into  consideration  whether  I  should  not  allow  him  the 
supreme  privilege  of  devoting  himself  to  me  for  the  rest  of  his  days ; 
I  had  proposed  to  myself  that  this  would  be  very  pleasant.    It  was 
with  a  shock  that  it  now  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  never  for  a 
moment  regarded  the  matter  from  Martin's  point  of  view. 

The  next  morning  I  sought  him.  He  was  in  the  dining-room  alone. 
When  he  saw  me  coming  towards  him  he  must  have  discovered  some- 
thing from  my  face,  for  he  advanced  with  outstretched  hands, 
exclaiming,  "  My  answer  ! "  I  felt  I  must  get  the  decisive  words  out 

2  D 
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at  once,  and  let  reasons  come  afber,  so  I  said,  ''  The  answer  is,  No^  Mar- 
tin/' and  as  I  said  it  my  heart  beat  quickly.  It  was  very  painfiil^ 
for  Martin  showed  so  plainly  what  he  felt.  His  arms  fell  at  lus  side, 
and  he  turned  quite  pale.  He  looked  at  me  like  a  child  when  his 
mother  hurts  him.  ''  I  am  not  good  enough/'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
mournful  conviction.  I  pould  not  bear  to  give  him  pain.  I  ran 
across  and  took  hold  of  his  hand. 

''  Oh,  don't,  don't !  ^  I  cried,  *'  that  is  not  the  reason.  It  is  jost 
the  opposite.  I  am  not  good  enough.  No,  don't  interrupt  me,  let  me 
tell  you  the  truth.  Tou  are  a  noble,  unselfish  man,  and  you  have 
run  the  risk  of  having  for  a  wife  a  revoltingly  mean  and  selfish 
woman,  and  you  have  happily  escaped  the  jEate.  Yon  have  ran  tlifi 
risk  of  squandering  your  true,  devoted  love  in  exchange  for  nothing, 
except  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  do  it,  and  you  have  escaped. 
Don't  be  sorry,  be  thankful." 

Martin  laughed ;  he  caught  hold  of  both  my  hands,  and  threw 
back  his  head  ; — a  little  way  he  had  when  he  was  confident. 

''You  are  talking  the  wildest  nonsense^  Catherine— what  his 
happened  to  you?  Your  words  are  nothing  to  me.  Do  you  know 
what  I  want  ?  I  want  to  give  you  everything  Pve  got,  to  take  care 
of  you  and  love  you,  and  to  take  you  out  to  my  home,  where  they  will 
never  tire  of  trying  to  make  you  happy.  That's  all  I  want  from  jaa, 
you  need  not  promise  anything  more.'' 

I  burst  forth  impetuously,  breaking  away  from  him,  ''  Yes,  that  is 
that  you  and  all  the  rest  wish,  and  I  will  not  bear  it.  Can't  you  mo 
that  I  don't  want  to  be  everlastingly  petted  and  spoiledt  Why  cannot 
I  be  noble  too  1  Why  can't  you  give  me  a  chance  to  be  unselfish  like 
he  rest  of  you  ?  Oh,  I  will  not  have  it.  I  like  you — yee,  I  like  jw 
very  much,  and  I  think  you  good,  and  I  might  marry  you,  and  if  I 
did  I  should  have  to  count  myself  a  happy  woman.  But  it  would  all 
be  selfishness,  horrible  selfishness.  I  don't  love  you,  and  I  never 
should  do,  as  a  woman  can  love  and  ought  to  love.  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  die  for  you,  and  I  could  not  even  live  for  you.  There  now, 
I  shall  despise  you  if  you  want  me  after  that" 

I  had  forgotten  my  fear  of  paining  him  in  the  strong  feeling  which 
found  vent  in  my  passionate  speech.     But  his  look  now  brought  me 
suddenly  to  a  sense  of  what  my  words  were  to  hinL 
"  Oh !  don't,  don't  look  like  that,"  I  said,  and  I  was  so 
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that  he  immediately  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  chew  me. 
He  smiled  and  put  his  hand  on  mj  shoulder.  **  Come,  come,  Catke- 
tioBf**  he  said,  "  you  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  cry.  It  is  not 
yon,  sorelyy  who  has  a  right  to  cry.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  cry,  and 
you  will  have  to  despise  me  as  much  as  you  like.  We  will  he  friends 
till  I  gO|  and  the  day  may  oome  when,  perhaps,  you  will  change  your 
mind." 

Three  weeks  only  remained  of  Martin's  stay  with  us.    They  were 
dreary  weeks  to  ma     The  first  time  that  I  entered  my  mother's 
presence  after  my  interview  with  him,  I  knew  that  she  was  aware  of 
what  had  passed.    I  was  sensible  of  having  incurred  a  certain  chill 
disfavour,  which  yet  never  expressed  itself  in  words  or  manner  which 
would  have  been  recognizable  by  an  outsider.     There  had  never 
before  been  estrangement  between  us  which  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours, 
or  a  dutiful  behaviour  towards  her,  had  not  been  enough  to  dispel^ 
and  never  had  I  known  what  it  was  to  live  without  her  approbation ;; 
but  now  day  after  day  passed,  and  still  I  lay  under  the  oold  shadow 
of  her  displeasure.    I  was  more  unhappy  than  I  had  ever  been  in  my- 
life.    At  times  I  scarcely  knew  whether  my  decision  had  been  the  < 
right  one.     I  was  in  that  depressed  condition  when  there  appears  no- 
more  reason  for,  or  against,  one  action  rather  than  another.    Martin's, 
manner  helped  to  make  my  position  seem  unreaL     He  carried 
himself  qxiite  aa  usual — ^was  cheerful,  kind,  and  simple,  just  as  he 
had  always  been,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  only  outwardljf: 
accepted  my  answer. 

Onoe  only  did  my  mother  express  in  words  any  feeling  in  the* 
matter.       She  said  abruptly  one  night  as  I  was  going  to  bed, 
''  Catharine,  I  am  deeply  disappointed.     You  have  frustrated  my 
dearest  hopes." 

I  did  not  go  near  to  her,  or  kiss  her,  or  take  her  hand.  I  wish  I 
had  done,  but  we  were  not  accustomed  to  express  our  affection  thus. 
When  my  feelings  were  moved  I  was  an  impulsive  creature,  but  I 
had  so  habitually  restrained  myself  in  my  mother's  presence,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  for  me  to  do  so  now.  And  so,  I  believe,  my 
tones  betrayed  little  feeling  as  I  replied,  ''What  can  I  do,  mother  1 
Must  I  marry  him,  in  spite  of  my  judgment :  is  that  what  you 
wish  1    I  cannot  bear  your  anger." 

'^I  am  not  angry,  Catherine;  you  mistake.    And  I  wish  norJiing 
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now.     I  oonld  never  allow  yon  to  many  against  your  will,  mudi  hm 
coold  I  require  yon  to  do  so." 

And  so  it  ended,  and  left  me  hopeless.  I  had  disappointed  my 
mother,  and  no  reparation  was  poesibla 

I  passed  my  time  in  wearying  conjectnre  as  to  the  caoae  of  this 
change  in  her  life-long  habit  of  treatingme.  I  had  not  befoie  deemed 
it  possible  that  she  could  be  other  than  proud  of  and  indulgent 
towards  me,  for  notwithstanding  her  occasional  severity  of  manner, 
her  love  for  me  had  been,  I  knew,  dominant  in  her  natarei  It  is 
clear  to  me  now  that  the  change  in  her  arose  from  a  change  in  me,  or 
rather  in  my  attitude  towards  her.  Never  before  had  I  acted  in 
opposition  to  her  wishes ;  her  will  had  been  mine  from  infancy,  sad 
she  loved  me  as  part  of  herself,  and  not  as  an  independent  beingi 
capable  of  exerting  independent  force.  But  now  I  had  chosen  to  aet 
not  in  accordance  with  her  wishes,  I  had  rejected  the  path  she  had 
marked  out  for  me;  and  though  she  had  rigidly  abstained  from 
pressing  any  wish  in  the  matter,  and  had  apparently  left  me  alisoliite 
freedom,  yet  sbe  could  not  overcome  the  shock  my  action  had  g^ren 
to  her  feelings  towards  me.  Nor,  on  my  side,  was  the  way  entiielj 
open  to  a  return  to  the  old  relationship ;  there  was  an  obstsde  in 
the  sense  of  mystery  and  pain  I  felt  that  the  thing  coold  hiie 
become  a  wish  to  my  mother.  Had  I  chosen  to  marry  my  oonon, 
4md  put  the  sea  between  her  and  me,  then  indeed  I  m%ht  hiie 
-expected  resentment  and  estrangement.  But  it  seemed  that  she 
■actually  desired  it.  I  was  wounded,  but  this  she  never  knew. 
Confidence  with  regard  to  inner  experiences  had  never  existed 
between  u&  The  gulf  which  a  life-long  reserve  has  created  is,  under 
4my  circumstances,  a  difficult  thing  to  bridge  over — doubly  diffieolt 
when  the  gulf  is  widened  by  an  actual  estrangement.  Neither  mj 
mother  nor  I  attempted  to  do  it,  but  rather  buried  our  hurts  deep 
•down  in  silence. 

I  had  not  forgotten  Mary.  Indeed  she  was  never  for  long  together 
a,bsent  from  my  thoughts.  Tet  it  was,  strangely  enough,  not  aaBOCUr 
tions  of  suffering  and  pity  that  her  image  called  up.  It  was  not 
circumstance  but  character  that  had  impressed  me  in  that  strange 
scene  I  had  witnessed.  The  power  of  self-restraint  in  the  goA  had 
appeared  to  me  so  strange  that  it  haunted  mo,  I  was  out  when  Dr. 
Brough  paid  his  next  visit     At  the  second  I  eagerly  awaited  the 
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close  of  Lis  intemew  witii  my  mother,  and  met  him  in  the  hall  as  he 
came  out.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  ''  The  little  girl  is  dead,"  he 
said,  *'  she  died  the  night  you  were  there.  And  the  father  has  re- 
cpyered  from  his  fit  of  repentance,  and  is  gone  off  again.  But  as 
Maty  has  now  only  one  mouth  to  fill,  she  will  have  no  temptation  to 
starve  heiself." 

I  was  startled.      '*  Starve  herself ! "  I  repeated. 

**  YeB,  she  could  not  get  work,  so  she  starved  herself,  trying  to 
save  the  child.  I  picked  her  up  one  night  for  dead.  You  will 
remember  ihaf 

The  blood  Hew  to  my  cheeks.  '*  That  girl,  Mary !  How  cruel,  how 
cruel  I  was  1 " 

"  That  is  the  fault  of  your  up-bringing.  There  is  some  good  stuff 
in  you.** 

Though  I  had  not  meant  him  to  contradict  me  when  I  called  my* 
self  cruel,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  knew  I  was  speaking  the  words  aloud^ 
and  though  I  felt  with  all  my  heart  that  Mary  was  far  more  noble^ 
than  I,  yet  I  reodleoted  with  a  pang  that  he  had  called  her  a  "  noble 
creature,''  while  these  measured  words  of  excuse  were  all  he  oould 
■ay  for  me.<  The  tears  came  into  my  eyes.  "I  know  you  despise 
me^"  I  said,  and  when  I  had  said  it  I  hated  myself.  I  felt  that  I 
oould  possess  no  true  dignity  when  I  could  thus  lose  any  semblance  of 
it  sa  easily.  Dr.  Brough  was  regarding  me  with  one  of  his  steadfast 
keen  ]o6kBf  but  this  time  there  was  something  new  in  it  which  I 
ooold  not  understand. 

^*  It  is  not  for  me  to  offer  you  advice,"  he  said,  with  some  hedtation 
in  his  tone^  ^'but  I  may  say  that  the  incident  set  me  reflecting 
whether  the  habit  of  ignoring  what  is  outside  our  own  narrowness 
is  n6t  equivalent  to  a  refined  brutality." 

I  answered]  nothing  and  in  another  moment  he  had  said  **  Good 
morning  "  and  was  gone.  I  turned  away,  feeling  a  blank  disgust  with 
ezistenca  Life  was  beginning  to  prove  itself  a  harder  thing  than  it 
had  once  appeared.  Under  its  smooth  seeming  lay  unsuspected  com- 
plexities of  dnty  and  possibilities  of  error,  and  awaiting  one's  actions 
there  lay  hard  judgment  and  uncomprehending  coldness  instead  of  the 
genial  approval  I  had  always  expected.  "Eefined  brutality !"  The 
word  had  struck  me  like  a  blow,  and  yet  I  recognised  its  harsh  truth. 
Did  not  that  deserve  the  name  which  could  result  in  my  standing 
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still  to  stare,  with  never  an  impolse  to  help,  at  a  well-nigh  dying  ^1, 
and  she  such  a  girl  as  Maryl  Tea!  a  life-long  selfiahneai  had 
brutalised  mj  very  nature.  What  fearful  capaeitieB  might  not  yet  lie 
undeveloped  withtn  me  !  I  shuddered  All  my  pride  in  myself  was 
gone,  and  in  its  place  was  absolute  horror. 

I  had  always  intended  to  go  again  to  see  Mary.  I  was  no w  resolved 
to  do  so  at  the  earliest  opportunity  possible.  I  must  make  confeBioii 
to  her  of  my  behaviour  when  she  lay  half-dead  on  the  pavement  at 
my  feet. 

This  time,  though  the  girl  again  sat  at  her  sewing-machine,  and  all 
looked  as  before,  save  in  one  direction  only,  I  felt  as  though  enter- 
ing some  imfamiliar  atmosphere,  which  awed  me,  and  made  my  vokse 
.sound  low  and  stranga     It  was,  I  suppose,  that  for  the  first  time  I 
-^rew  near  to  the  mysterious  blank  of  death — ^when  with  swept  and 
garnished  chambers  we  sit  down  and  realise  our  solitude.    Theie  was 
no  screen  before  the  bed,  no  little  figure  drawing  painful  breath,  sad 
•looking  on  with  gleaming  earnest  eyes. 

Mary  greeted  me  with  her  former  quietnesSj  a  quietness  which  did 
'not  suggest  tameness,  but  rather  the  habit  of  holding  power  in  reserva 
'I  had  judged  the  girl,  on  the  night  I  had  first  seen  her,  to  have  some- 
thing of  remarkableness  about  her ;  but  then  I  had  been  carried  airaj 
%y  emotion,  now  I  was  in  oooler,  more  critical  mood.  Then  she  had 
tnoved  in  an  atmosphere  of  tragic  pathos,  and  the  vivid  light  had  thrown 
her  quiet  figure  into  strong  relie£  How  would  that  figure  stand  tiie 
light  of  common  day  1  Would  the  all-absorbing  commonplaoe  now  claim 
it  as  its  own  f  I  looked  at  the  thin  face,  the  self-repression  of  the  numtli- 
lines,  the  straight  brow,  the  dear,  serene  eyes,  and  I  answeored,  No.  I 
felt  a  power  about  her  now,  as  I  had  felt  it  then.  I  oould  not  dafiiie 
it^  yet  it  carried  with  it  a  rebuke  to  my  own  spirit.  But  I  did  not 
resent  this  in  her  as  I  did  in  Dr.  Brough.  Perhaps  it  was  becaofle 
in  her  there  was  so  evidently  no  tinge  of  assumption  in  it.  It  was 
wholly  unconscious,  while,  justly  or  ui:justly,  I  attributed  a  state  of 
feeling  quite  the  reverse  to  him.  Mary  spoke  little:  in  this  also  she 
was  like  Dr.  Brough,  but  here  also  with  a  difference.  Thedoctor'fl 
taciturnity  appeared  to  arise  from  a  sense  that  speech  was  not  worib 
while ;  Maiy's  from  a  nature  given  rather  to  feeling  and  thinkiiig 
than  to  outward  manifestation  of  either.  Conversation  did  not  at 
first  progress  between  us.    I  speedily  came  to  the  oondusiaii  th*^ 
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wliat  of  demonstratiyeQess  there  bad  appeared  about  ber  on  the 
previoos  occadozi  was  due  to  the  opening  out  of  ber  nature,  under  tbe 
inflnenoe  of  emotion.  I  besitated  to  ask  ber  about  tbe  dead  cbild,  for 
it  appeared  to  me  a  borrible  tbing  to  speak  of  one  wbo  was  dead ;  but 
to  my  surprise  sbe  began  to  speak  about  ber  of  ber  own  accord,  in 
quite  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  and,  so  far  from  crying,  quite  cbeep- 
fully.  Tbis  appeared  to  me  incomprebensible,  because  I  could  not  tbink 
ber  beartlesa  But  I  did  once  see  tears.  Sbe  fetcbed  me  a  balf-knitted 
stocking,  and  said,  "  See,  Jenny  did  tbis  for  me ;  I  bad  to  put  it  into 
ber  bands  tbe  last  day,  a  few  bours  before  sbe  died.  '  I  mustn't  be 
lazy,  I  must  get  on  witb  my  knitting,'  sbe  said.  Tbere  never  was 
sacb  a  cbild  fpr  work,  sbe  would  never  give  in,  and  sbe  was  so  pretty." 

Sbe  said  tbese  last  words  tenderly  under  bet  breatb,  and  tbe  tears 
fell  over  on  to  tbe  stocking.  Tben  sbe  looked  at  me  apologetically 
and  smiled,  "  You  see  I  baven't  bad  any  one  to  talk  to  about  ber," 
she  said. 

Tbere  was  a  refinement  about  tbe  girl,  a  purity,  wbicb  struck  me 
more  and  more.  How  came  a  girl  to  look  and  speak  like  tbis  in  tbe 
znidst  of  coarse  squalor  and  dirt  ?  I  longed  to  know  more  about  ber, 
to  learn  ber  bistory ;  but  tbougb  I  am  inclined  to  tbink  tbat  tbere  was 
at  tbis  time,  notwithstanding  my  admiration,  a  slight  tinge  of  patron- 
age in  tbe  feelings  witb  which  I  regarded  ber,  I  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  question  ber.  In  spite  of  her  extreme  simplicity,  and  my 
consciousness  of  culture,  I  was  not  free  from  a  certain  awe  of  her. 
I  wanted  to  ask  ber  to  let  me  help  ber  witb  money,  but  I  found  tbis 
strangely  difficult  in  cold  blood,  though  I  bad  found  it  easy  enough 
tbe  other  night.  At  last  I  said  abruptly,  "  Have  you  enough  work  ? " 
And  she  replied,  "  Yes,  thank  you ;  Dr.  Brougb  has  got  me  some." 

I  said  no  more.  When  I  rose  to  go^  it  was  witb  a  feeling  of 
disappointment.  We  bad  not  drawn  at  all  near  to  each  other,  I  bad 
not  even  made  the  very  confession  I  bad  come  on  purpose  to  make. 
I  felt  it  must  be  done,  or  I  should  never  r^ain  my  self-respect. 

''Mary,"  I  said,  ''I  have  no  friends.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
friend  of  you,  if  you  would  let  me.  But  I  ought  to  tell  you  something 
before  I  ask  you  tbat.  I  behaved  to  you  once  when  you  knew  nothing 
about  it  in  a  way  tbat  no  one  could  help  calling  brutal     It  was  when 

you **  I  besitated,  and  felt  my  cheeks  burning.     Mary,  calm  as 

Qsoaly  helped  me. 
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*'  Tes,"  she  said,  "  I  know  all  about  that,  Dr.  Brough  told  me  before 
he  brought  you  here.  At  first  it  seemed  cruel,  but  when  I  ^oaght 
about  it,  it  seemed  to  me  you  were  frightened.  You  had  never  seea 
anything  like  that  before.  As  to  our  being  friends,"  here  Mary  smiled 
rather  mournfully^  ''that  is  not  possible.  Fou  could  never  be  friends 
with  meJ* 

''Why  noti"  I  said  quickly.  She  seemed  to  me  at  this  mo- 
ment more  as  she  had  appeared  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her.  She 
thrilled  me,  touched  my  very  heart  in  a  way  no  one  had  ever  done 
before.  "Why  not?"  I  cried  again  passionately.  Yet  though  I 
said  it,  I  felt  in  my  secret  heart  that  she  was  right.  She  smiled 
again,  and  shook  her  head.  And  I  knew  the  idea  had  been  romaniie, 
foolish.  The  difierences  between  us  were  too  great.  What  would 
my  mother  say  to  such  a  friendship  1  What^  indeed,  should  I  bave 
said  but  a  few  days  ago)  Ellib  BsiGHTOir. 


%vaSttm  iff  H^m^tt. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  perplexity  and  discouragement  to  many  earnest 
Christians  that  their  petitions,  humbly  and  trustfully  ofiTered,  reoeiTB 
apparently  no  answer.  They  pray  with  thdr  whole  heart  for 
guidance  in  some  course  of  action ;  for  deliverance  from  some  trial 
or  temptation,  and  yet  no  answering  intimation  of  God's  will,  no 
protection  from  harm,  seems  to  come  to  them. 

The  character  of  Qod,  as  unfolded  to  us  in  the  Bible^  andespedallj 
in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  many  promises  re- 
corded by  those  who  felt  their  value  and  certainty,  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  earnest  prayer,  offered  in  faith  and  with  submission  to 
God's  will,  must  have  some  answer,  and  would  make  us  suspect  tbat 
the  apparent  want  of  response  on  God's  part  is  due  to  the  blindnes 
which  prevents  our  recognising  the  answer  when  sent 

We  are  too  apt  to  expect  that  God  will  give  what  we  request  in  a 
certain  way  which  we  have  marked  out  for  Him,  instead  of  feeling 
that  we  must  have  our  minds  ready  to  receive  answering  messages  of 
grace  in  characters  far  difierent  from  those  which  we  have  shaped  for 
ourselves,  and  which  it  may  take  us  years  of  trustful  toil  to  decipher. 

But  prayers  are  answered  in  many  ways.  Sometimes  the  answer 
comes  speedily,  and  we  easily  recognise  that  our  request  has  been 
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granted;  It  is  chiefly  to  simple  childlike  souls  that  such  direct 
blessings  are  sent.  They  make  every  want  a  subject  of  daily  prayer, 
and  think  nothing  too  small  or  mean  to  be  brought  before  their 
Father,  knowing  that  nothing  is  small,  which  affects  a  human  life, 
and  that  daily  cares,  mean  though  they  may  appear,  have  great 
inflaence  over  the  physical,  and  through  that  over  the  spiritual,  life  of 

There  are  others,  however,  on  whose  souls  such  cares  do  not  lie  as 
a  bnrden.  Their  needs  are  deeper  and  more  subtle,  and  the  answer 
to  their  prayers  cannot  be  read  so  clearly,  for  it  has  no  visible  form. 
They  are  passing  through  a  crisis  in  their  lives,  and  they  wrestle  with 
God  for  guidance  in  the  way  they  shall  take,  a  way  which  will  affect 
not  fJieiT  lives  only,  but  the  future  of  those  dear  to  them.  They  pray 
fervently,  but  it  seems  that  no  answer  comes.  They  fear  to  take  as 
an  answer  feelings  and  promptings  which  arise  in  their  hearts,  lest 
they  should  be  indications  of  their  own  wishes^rather  than  of  Qod's 
will.  And  so  days  pass  on,  and  it  seems  as  if  God  had  veiled  His 
will,  and  had  left  them,  as  mariners  without  a  compass,  drifting  hither 
and  thither,  tossed  by  waves  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  This  happens 
chiefly  to  those  who,  though  striving  after  a  Christian  ideal,  do  not 
m  all  the  little  matters  of  life  seek  to  know  Gk>d's  wilL  They  trust 
to  their  own  sense  of  right  to  lead  them  along  the  smoother  ways 
without  looking  for  the  clue,  visible  to  those  only  who  seek  it,  but 
distinct  to  eyes  made  clear  by  a  constant  and  loving  search  for  truth. 
So,  when  the  labyrinth  of  life  becomes  more  tortuotis  and  tangled,  and 
many  paths  branch  out,  it  seems  increasingly  difficult  to  know  which 
is  the  right  way,  and  eyes  unaccustomed  to  look  beyond  self  for  help, 
find  it  hard  to  distinguish  the  signs  by  which  God  points  out  the  way 
to  His  children.  The  answer  to  prayer  comes  to  them  by  many  sOent 
indications,  but  they  cannot  perceive  them,  and  instead  of  attributing 
this  to  their  own  blindness,  they  say  bitterly  that  Gk>d  does  not 
reveal  His  will  to  them.  As  a  loving  child  needs  no  word  of  com- 
mand, but  reads  the  father's  wish  in  his  face,  or  in  the  motion  of  his 
hand,  so  those  who  live  in  constant  communion  with  God,  see  in 
evexy  little  event  of  their  lives  a  revelation  of  His  will  concerning 
them. 

We  are  frequentiy  impatient  of  what  seem  to  us  delays  in  receiving 
the  succour  for  which  we  pray,  forgetting  that  God  gives  strength 
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and  help  whrni  need«d,  not  beforehand.  He  promisee  that  '^  as  oar 
day  our  strength  shall  bo/'  thus  teaching  us  daily  lessons  of  tnistfol 
dependence. 

Qod  sometimes  does  not  give  us  the  desire  of  our  hearts,  but  He 
takes  the  desire  itself  from  us,  and  thus  satisfies  our  soul,  even  though 
He  does  not  bestow  what  we  implored.  He  shows  us  the  injury  that 
the  fulfilment  of  our  wishes  would  have  done  us^  so  that  we  gladly 
resign  them,  feeling  that  if  Grod  were  literally  to  answer  many  of  oar 
hasty  prayers  our  lives  would  be  full  of  pain  and  miseiy.  Do  we  not 
find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  temporal  blessings  which  we  desue  an 
denied,  while  in  their  place  richer  and  spiritual  gifts  are  bestowed  t 
that  the  cup  of  water  is  changed  for  one  after  drinking  of  which  we 
shall  never  thirst  again  ? — 

"Fmy,  though  the  gift  yon  ask  for 

May  never  comfort  your  fears. 
Hay  never  repay  your  |»Ieading, 

Tet  pray,  and  with  hopeful  tean ; 
An  answer — ^not  that  yon  longed  for, 

But  diviner — ^will  oome  one  day : 
Your  eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  it, 

Yet  strive,  and  wait,  and  pray." 

But  occasionally,  God  does  g^ve  us  what  we  ask.  We  wish 
our  own  will,  not  His,  and  He  fulfils  our  demand.  We  obtain  what 
we  have  passionately,  wilfully  implored,  and  wo  find  that^  instead  of 
the  joy  and  gratification  we  expected,  we  have  that  saddest  experieuM 
of  finding  that  our  own  way  is  full  of  pain,  not  pleasure;  the  golden 
apples,  which  we  childishly  grasped,  have  turned  to  bitter  ashes  in  oar 
mouths. 

There  are  indeed  some  prayers  for  others,  uttered  fervently,  tear- 
fully for  long  years,  which  never  receive  any  answer,  and  we  see  the 
soul  for  which  we  have  prayed  pass  away,  our  longings  for  i^ 
apparently,  imfulfilled.  Such  must  be  left  with  sorrowful  fiuth  in 
the  hand  of  Him  who  loves  His  creatures  better  than  the  most  loving 
human  heart  can  do,  and  who  may  reveal  to  us,  when  we  look  beck 
on  this  life  as  a  whole,  the  way  in  which,  unseen  by  us,  He  woiled. 
But  let  us  take  care  that  while  we  pray  we  also  work,  and  that  we  do  not 
tax  Gk)d  with  failure  in  fulfilling  His  promises,  while  the  fault  lies  in 
our  own  indolence  and  incapacity.  Let  us  beware  too  of  working 
against  our  prayers. 


i 
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God  sometimes  answers  oar  prayers  for  holiness  in  ways  that  seem 
strange  and  unaccountable  to  us.  For  years  we  have  to  bear  bitter 
trial  and  temptation,  and  it  seems  as  if  oar  desire  for  parity  and 
perfection  is  disregarded,  till  God  reveals  to  as  that  the  discipline 
through  which  we  hare  been  passing  has  itself  been  His  answer  to 
our  reqaesti  that  He  has  been  asing  these  means  for  the  refining  of 
our  soals  and  the  strengthening  of  oar  wills.  We  look  too  mach 
for  great  things  to  affect  oar  lives  and  to  work  oat  oar  desires,  for- 
getting that  (>od  often  slays  the  giant  of  sin  by  the  hand  of  a  child, 
and  with  a  few  small  stones.  Thas,  as  Archbishop  Trench  beaatifally 
answers  one  complaining  that  his  prayer  had  been  unheard : — 

"  Oh,  dull  of  heart  I — endoeed  doth  lie 
In  each  '  Come,  Lord ! '  a '  Here  am  I ' ; 
Thy  love,  thy  longing,  are  not  thine— 
Befleotions  of  a  love  diyine ! 
Thy  very  prayer  to  thee  was  given, 
Itself  a  messenger  from  heaven." 

The  earnest  desire  for  a  Christian  life  may  carry  as  some  steps  in  the 
▼ay. 

But  to  know  God's  wiU,  and  thereby  to  pray  aright,  and  to  be  able 
to  discern  His  answer,  we  must  make  prayer,  not  an  occasional  thing, 
a  weapon  so  seldom  used  that  when  hastily  assumed  in  time  of  danger 
it  is  of  little  avail,  but  the  habit  of  our  lives,  so  that  by  daily,  hourly 
communion  with  God,  we  learn  His  will  and  hear  the  slightest 
whisper  of  His  Spirit,  and  see  revelations  of  His  grace  to  us  in  all 
around,  in  the  great  affairs  of  life,  whibh  are  observed  by  others,  and 
in  the  little  events,  unheeded  but  by  the  loving  child  who  seeks  to 
read  his  Father^s  wish  in  everything.  8.  A.  W. 


MEMORIAL  TOMBS. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Home  there  exists  a  peculiar  kind  of  cemetery, 
in  the  form  of  a  deep  quadrangular  pit  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
small  niches  resembling  pigeon-cotes,  or  cohmbaria  as  they  are  now 
called,  in  which  were  placed  the  urns  that  contained  the  ashes  of 
departed  Eomans.  The  inscriptionB  on  some  of  these  are  deeply 
interettmg.     Perhaps  a  mother's  on  her  child;  a  son's  deep  grief 
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over  a  brave  father ;  or  the  tribute  of  some  kind  old  Homan  to  the 
nurse  who  had  watched  over  his  infancy.  Little  inflBLnts :  one  a  girl, 
of  seven  months  and  three  days ;  another,  a  boy,  two  years  and  eleven 
months,  whom  his  mother  styled  her  *'  sweetest  son,"  have  thus  for 
1700  years  been  waiting  for  at  least  a  recognition  in  the  pages  of 
the  archsBologist,  who  might  be  hunting  for  minute  varieties  in  the 
shape  of  a  tablet  or  the  phraseology  of  an  epitapL 

That  mysterious  network  of  catacombs,  which  underlies  the  city  of 
Eome,  and  stretches  far  into  the  Oampagna,  has  recently  received 
much  attention  from  the  authorities  of  the  Pontifical  govemmeni. 
Many  elaborate  works  have  been  written  on  the  subject ;  and  I  r^ 
to  it  here  because,  when  in  the  course  of  their  excavations  for  this 
purpose,  the  Christians  oame  on  one  of  the  deep  vaults,  or  co^ufniam 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  heathen  urns,  they 
suddenly  stopped  in  their  work,  and  walled  up  the  access  that  would 
thus  have  been  afforded  to  their  heathen  persecutors.  It  is  a  mysteiy 
when,  or  how,  these  interminable  excavations  were  effected,  or  wbit 
could  have  been  done  with  the  loads  of  earth,  which  must  have  been 
removed  from  beneath  the  scprfaoe.  It  is  calculated  by  some  of  the 
Catholic  antiquarians  that  there  are  nearly  900  miles  of  these  tortoooi 
windingEi  threading  the  foundations  of  the  seven-hilled  city,  and  no 
fewer  than  seven  millions  of  Christian  graves,  hollowing  the  rocks  on 
which  are  now  reared  yast  and  splendid  bamlicaa.  It  is  difficult 
accurately  to  refer  these  to  their  proper  date,  and  thus  to  draw  any 
reliable  conclusions  as  to  the  ecdesiastical  forms,  or  thedogioil 
dogmas,  which  were  held  by  the  persecuted  Church  of  the  Oataoomb^ 
but  we  know  that  here,  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  holy  men  and 
women  must  have  often  been  sheltered  from  the  cruel  maasaoeB 
which  took  place.  More  than  one  bishop  was  hunted  to  this  last 
retreat  and  while  celebrating  the  holy  Eucharist  was  inhumanly 
beheaded.  The  inscriptions  over  these  buried  Christians  contrast 
grandly  with  the  pompous  yet  dreary  sentiments  often  inscribed 
over  the  Koman  urns.  Peace — ^Peaoe — ^Peace  was  written  evw  and 
anon  over  these  graves  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  and  light  and 
joy  still  gleam  out  of  these  hidden  saaotoaries  of  holy  feeling  and 
Christian  hope. 

In  the  lAteran  Museum  there  is  a  large  collection  of  these  inserip- 
tions,  and  of  memorial  tablets,  which  have  been  brought  fitna  the 
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catacombs,  with  the  rade  sculptured  bas-reliefs  in  wMch  these  fathers 
and  founders  of  the  Christian  Chnich  of  Enrope  expressed  their  fidth 
and  fear.  Glorions  memorials  these,  of  the  faith,  the  zeal,  and  forti- 
tude, of  holy  men  and  women,  whose  spiritual  life  in  its  yigorona  and 
noble  growth  rent  the  foundations  of  Paganism,  and  spread  its  healing 
and  beauty  over  the  desolate  ruins.  Thus,  on  one  we  read,  **  FelicUaa 
Uved  thirty-two  yea/n — she  died  in  peace/'  On  the  one  side  theie  is  a 
dove,  and  on  the  other  a  heart,  transfixed  by  a  spear.  I  observed 
one  which  seemed  to  me  very  beautiful ;  a  little  dove,  with  an  olive 
branch  in  its  mouth,  and  beside  it  the  words,  *'  BcMeia,  in  peaee^ 
Uved  eight  yearSf  two  days" 

Strange  to  say — ^no:  it  is  not  strange  to  us,  but  it  is  a  grave 
difficulty  for  the  Eomanist  to  explain,  that  the  representations  on  the 
sides  of  these  sarcophagi  pourtray  many  scenes  from  Scripture  history, 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  representations  of  the  Fall ;  the  Flood ; 
the  dove  bearing  an  olive  branch ;  the  story  of  Jonah,  or  the  raising 
of  Lazarus ;  and  v^iereas  in  one  of  them,  Saint  Peter  is  presented 
receiving  the  keys,  in  at  least  twenty,  he  is  either  denying  his  Master, 
or  is  signalized  by  the  presence  of  the  warning  code.  Moses  often 
appears  smitfaig  the  rook;  the  Good  Shepherd  watching  over  His 
sheep ;  the  Magdalen  anoLating  the  feet  of  Jesus,  or  bathing  them 
with  her  tears ;  but  I  saw  no  similitude  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  no  nim- 
bus of  glory  traced  around  the  heads  of  the  Apostles,  and  scarcely 
a  symbol,  or  a  hint  which  could  justify  the  innovations,  and  man- 
worship  of  the  Papal  Church. 

It  seems  that  between  the  fourth  and  the  eighth  centuries  these 
catacombs  were  the  resort  of  innumerable  visitors,  who  have  added 
their  memorials  to  those  of  the  martyrs ;  but  in  the  ninth  century 
from  fear  of  the  Lombards,  the  Popes  encouraged  the  removal  of 
the  relics  to  more  oostly  shrines,  and  the  tombs  were  ransacked, 
and  their  occupants  distributed  as  consecrating  elements  among  the 
various  churches  of  Italy.  A  passion  for  tomb-worship  swept  over 
the  whole  Boman  Church.  Gilded  shrines  were  erected  wherever  this 
superstition  was  likely  to  increase  the  sanctity  of  particular  spots. 
Holy  places  and  holy  things  have,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  often  been 
substituted  for  holy  lives  and  eternal  trutha 

The  church  of  St.  Peter  itself  professes  to  be  a  tomb  erected  over 
the  supposed  remains  of  the  moat  distinguished  of  the  Apostles.    The 
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mighty  dome  blaziog  with  gold  and  predons  marbles  appeals  eobt 
pended  over  tihe  ciypt  in  which,  surrounded  by  120  ever  burning  golden 
lamps,  the  Apostolic  martyr  is  said  to  sleep ;  and  the  sentence,  ''Hon 
art  Peter ;  on  this  rock  I  will  build  My  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it,"  wrought  in  blue  mosaic  on  a  golden 
ground,  in  letters  each  six  feet  in  length,  forms  the  apparent  base- 
ment of  the  dome.  From  evexy  part  of  the  church,  some  portion  of 
that  sentence  can  be  read. 

Almost  all  the  principal  churches  in  Home  derive  their  subordinate 
sanctity  from  the  presence  of  a  consecrated  relic,  the  mouldering  ficag- 
ment  of  some  precious  bone.  A  curious  discourse  might  be  delivered 
on  these  relics  of  the  past^  many  of  them  deriving  their  interest^  not 
from  their  genuineness,  or  authenticity,  but  from  their  age-long  history. 
Thus,  though  no  possible  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  story  of  the 
''invention  of  the  Cross,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  piece  of  decayed  wood,  which  in  the  days  oi  Gonstantine  was 
believed  to  be  the  true  cross,  is  treasured  in  the  Basilica  of  St  Peter; 
that  the  iron  crown  of  Monza,  and  the  shrine  of  the  three  kings  at 
Cologne ;  the  tomb  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice ;  of  St.  John  at  Ephesos; 
of  St.  Irenseus  at  Lyons ;  of  Aaron  on  Mount  Hor ;  and  the  shrine 
of  the  tooth  of  Buddha  in  the  temple  of  Candy,  have  each  a  l<Hig  and 
interesting  history  of  their  own,  altogether  distinct  from  the  question 
of  their  identity  with  that  which  they  profess  to  be. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  memorial  tombs  of  individnalSi 
I  cannot  refrain  from  briefly  alluding  to  two  other  modes  of  inter- 
men^  each  having  its  own  peculiarities,  both  of  which  I  happen  to 
have  visited.  One  is  the  grave  of  St  Carlo  Borromeo  beneath  the 
marble  temple  of  Milan.  This  venerated  and  popular  archbishop  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  whom  Milan  owes,  among  other  things,  the  com- 
pletion of  its  grand  cathedral,  was  virtually  mummied ;  he  was  then 
clothed  with  sumptuous  archiepiscopal  attire;  the  mitre  was  placed 
on  his  skinny  scalp ;  the  crosier  in  his  withered  hand ;  a  splendid 
ring  upon  his  shrivelled  fingers,  and  the  whole  was  enclosed  in  a 
coffin  of  transparent  oiystal ;  whosoever  will  now  pay  a  few  francs 
for  the  sights  may  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  at  leisure  thii 
disgusting  lesson  on  the  vanity  of  human  greatness.  In  contrast  to 
this  we  may  mention  the  curious  practice  of  the  Capubhin  friarsi  who 
boil  their  dead  in  some  strong  antLeeptic,  bake  them  in  an  oven,  then 
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clothe  them  in  their  long  serge  gown,  confined  with  a  girdle  of  rope, 
and  having  hong  their  well*thambed  rosaiy  on  the  withered  fingers, 
arrange  them  in  the  open  niches  of  a  subterranean  chapel.  In  one  of 
the  Oapnohin  monasteries  in  Malta,  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  these 
semi-cooked  individuals.  After  a  year  or  two  they  become  unable  to 
stand  as  they  were  at  first  placed,  then  they  are  for  a  time  suspended, 
and  finally  in  ghastly  submission  they  are  doubled  together  and  laid 
in  heaps  in  their  rags  to  moulder  into  dust  Their  brethren  andsuc- 
oessora  perambulate  these  avenues,  show  the  visitor  the  niches  which 
they  in  turn  expect  to  fill,  and  ask  one  another  "  how  father  so-and-so 
is  going  on,"  as  though  this  prolonged  and  visible  corruption  were  a 
species  of  life  and  work.  This  practice  is  strangely  characteristic  of 
a  fedth  which  has  dung  with  such  morbid  tenacity  to  dead  men's 
bones,  and  deserted  living  men's  souls ;  which  often  makes  more  of 
the  ceremonies  under  which  a  man  dies,  than  of  the  faith  and  holiness 
in  which  he  has  lived. 

We  will  now  press  further  up  the  stream  of  time  to  those  tombs 
which  throw  much  light  on  the  age  in  which  they  were  constructed, 
and  the  people  of  whom  they  are  memorials.  Of  this  class,  few  per- 
haps are  more  interesting  than  those  of  the  Etruscans,  a  people  who 
had  reached  the  climax  of  their  grandeur  at  the  era  of  the  foundation 
of  Borne  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ  I  regret  that  I  am 
nnable  to  speak  from  personal  inspection  of  these  treasure-houses  of 
antiquity,  and  I  will  therefore  refer  those  who  desire  such  informa- 
tion to  the  fascinating  volumes  of  Mr&  Hamilton  Gray  and  Mr.  G. 
Dennis  on  '^  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,"  and  will  proceed 
to  a  description  of  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  many  of  which  I  have  visited 
and  observed. 

The  tombs  of  Egypt,  though  they  finU  to  give  us  much  definite 
information  concerning  the  individuals  who  were  deposited  within 
them,  are  replete  with  memorials  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  exca- 
vated and  adorned.  Their  general  characteristics  are  by  no  means 
difficult  to  describe^  although  exceptions  must  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  Pyramids  and  some  of  the  tombs  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
Ckoerally  speakings  the  Egyptian  tombs  were  excavated  in  the  rock ; 
some  of  them  were  caves,  having  stones  rolled  to  the  door ;  many  were 
mere  shapeless  chambers,  a  few  feet  square,  with  a  low  rude  roof  and 
with  niches  cut  for  the  reception  of  sarcophagi,  while  others  consisted 
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of  long  galleries  and  numerous  compartments^  one  within  anothflTi 
varied  in  extent  and  grandeur,  conducting  at  length  to  the  palaoe- 
cavem  that  had  been  adorned  through  a  long  reign  bj  the  ambition, 
the  foreboding,  the  faith,  or  the  superstition  of  a  Hameses  or  aa 
Amunoph. 

Along  the  whole  course  of  the  Nile,  from  the  quarries  of  MasBurah 
to  the  rock  temple  of  Aboo-simbal,  dark  spots  are  seen  at  intervals 
in  the  sides  of  the  precipitous  difiGs  or  shelving  rocks,  which  xiie  in 
greater  or  less  proximity  to  the  river's  side.  As  a  general  role^  thoss 
which  are  the  most  conspicuous  from  the  river,  contain  nothing  d 
great  interest,  and  many  of  the  most  richly  decorated  caves  present 
in  the  distance  no  token  of  their  treasures.  The  celebrated  tombs  of 
Beni-Hassan  are  of  the  latter  class;  they  consist  of  eighteen  exosTa- 
tions  on  the  ledge  of  rock.  Some  of  them  were  never  completed,  but 
they  all  exhibit  more  finish  and  ornament  than  the  genenlityof 
tombs  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  tooSb  of  several  are  supported  by 
fluted  columns  of  considerable  beauty,  and  the  entrance  divided  by 
others  of  a  different  form.  They  are  of  vexy  great  age,  having  been 
constructed  in  the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  of  Theban  kings. 
Their  interior  walls  are  covered  with  beautiful  pictures  ranged  in 
parallel  lines,  descriptive  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  builden 
and  occupants.  We  see  here  how  they  sowed  and  reaped  and 
gathered  into  bams,  what  kind  of  houses  they  occupied,  the  number 
of  their  children,  servants,  and  cattle^  the  food  they  ate^  the  battles 
they  fought^  the  game  they  killed,  the  music,  the  dancings  an4  other 
diversions  which  beguiled  their  leisure.  As  we  gasBC,  we  feel  as  if  w« 
knew  much  about  these  people,  and  we  realize  that  they  were  our 
brethren.  From  their  entrance  we  can  look  down  on  the  grand  old 
river  and  see  its  fertile  shores  of  emerald  green,  still  unchanged  per- 
haps, from  what  they  were  when  the  first  occupant  of  these  tombe 
lived  and  laboured  and  died  upon  them.  Many  of  the  Egyptian 
tombs  consist  of  a  series  of  chambers  opening  one  into  another,  and  it 
often  happens  that  the  name  of  the  king,  in  whose  reign  their  first 
occupant  was  conveyed  with  solemn  pomp  to  his  final  abode,  has  been 
fortunately  preserved.  In  others  we  find  the  record  of  some  event  of 
national  or  local  interest,  which  must  have  been  enacted  at  the  time. 
Thus  they  do  something  towards  revealing  the  history  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  the  life  of  the  individuals  whose  remains  they  endosed. 
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Prodigioiis  care  was  taken  by  the  l^Q^tiaiiB  to  preaerve  the  corpses 
of  their  friends  from  dissolution,  their  notion  being  that  so  long  as  the 
bodj  retained  its  apparent  indiiidualitj,  the  spirit  was  also  kept  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  spirits.  Should  the  conservation  outlast  the  cycle 
of  changes  and  transmigrations,  the  once  faroured  relics  would  receive 
again  the  aame  informing  spirit  and  a  blessed  immortality.  Into  the 
moaths  and  under  the  armpitSy  and  in  every  practicable  space  of  the 
resmous  limbs,  they  inserted  images  of  the  gods,  charms,  or  represen- 
tatbns  of  the  dead  man  in  the  form  of  a  divinity.  Pots  of  wheat, 
harley,  dhoura,  and  other  grain  have  also  been  found  in  the  tombs, 
as  well  as  papyri  full  of  information  concerning  the  ritual  for  the  dead, 
or  some  fulsome  enumeration  of  the  virtues  of  the  deceased.  It  is 
strange  that  these  elaborate  attempts  to  fight  against  death,  and  to 
keep  profane  hands  from  even  touching  their  sacred  clay,  have  created 
the  fascination  which  has  induced  the  explorers  of  later  ages  to  rifle 
and  to  scatter  them. 

A  great  deal  may  be  learned  from  the  storied  walls  of  these  tombs 
as  to  the  way  in  which  those  generations  passed  their  lives,  and  per- 
haps I  noay  present  some  of  this  information  most  pleasantly  by 
stringing  it  tc^ther  around  the  supposed  history  of  an  old  Egyptian 
gentleman  of  3,500  years  ago,  premising  that  all  the  particulars  came 
nnder  my  own  observation  in  one  or  other  of  the  tombs.  We  will 
suppose  him  to  have  been  bom  with  a  fair  inheritance  and  estates^ 
which  were  sometimes  very  fruitful  in  those  years,  when  a  high  in- 
undation of  the  Nile  brought  nothing  but  wealth  and  prosperity  ta 
the  agriculturist.  He  was  affluent  and  at  liberty  to  amuse  himself  in 
various  ways  and  to  distribute  gifU  lavishly  around  him.  From  somo 
scenes,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  was  fond  of  his  farm,  and  may, 
like  Boaz,  have  gone  into  the  fields  of  the  reapers,  and  spoken  friendly 
words  to  them,  while  they  possibly  returned  the  salutation. 

But  he  had  a  variety  of  other  diversions ;  he  would  frequently  go 
down  to  the  river,  and,  attended  by  his  servants,  would  amuse  him- 
self with  fishing,  either  in  the  liver  or  in  ponds  or  sluices  for  fish  on 
his  own  estates.  It  is  evident  that  he  sometimes  preferred  the  liver 
for  this  sport,  as  we  infer  from  the  representations  we  see  of  the^ 
hippopotamus  and  crocodile  in  uncomfortable  proximity.  In  these 
aquatic  excursions  he  was  often  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  his. 
family,  and  one  of  the  sculptujpes  exhibits  a  lady  steadying  the  boat. 

2  s 
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by  grasping  the  high  Btalk  of  a  lotus  plant.  Occasionall j  lie  amoaed 
himself  with  fowling;  the  deooj  bird,  the  nety  tiie  thrown  ntixk^  the 
sling  appear  fireqaentlj  among  the  rqiresentattons  of  hia  amnsementB, 
and  the  abondanoe  of  dacks,  geese,  pigeons,  and  other  birds  no'donbt 
rendered  this  a  ^Etvourite  sport  There  were  seasons,  however,  when 
our  old  friend  preferred  more  qoiesoent  pastime,  and  now  and  then  we 
find  him  sitting  quietly  at  the  door  of  his  summer-house,  or  indulgiiig 
in  a  nap  on  a  comfortable  drawing-room  couch.  The  forms  of  these 
couches  were  varied,  and  the  materials  often  costly  and  elegant^  saeh 
as  ebony,  inlaid  with  ivory  or  other  valuable  materials. 

In  process  of  time  the  memorable  day  arrived,  "  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,"  when  he  took  to  himself  a  wife 
In  celebration  of  this  event  a  great  feast  was  given,  and  a  large  partj 
of  friends  gathered  to  o£Eer  their  congratulations.    The  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  represented  as  sitting  on  one  chair  to  reodlve  guests, 
each  of  whom  on  arriving  was  presented  with  a  lotus  flower  and  & 
change  of  raiment.    It  is  curious  that  then,  as  now,  some  of  the 
guests  used  to  arrive  late,  and  chariots  are  represented  as  being 
driven  up  evidently  at  the  last  moment  They  amused  themselves,  not 
as  we  often  do  in  the  present  day  by  tltkn^ng  or  performing  on  musical 
instruments  themselves,  but  by  having  these  things  done  for  thembf 
hired  performers.     We  perceive  from  the  sculptures  in  the  tombs 
that  these  musical  instruments  were  the  tambourine^  double  pipS) 
cymbals,  harp,  and  darabooka — a  kind  of  drum  still  used  in  Bgj^ 
These  were  often  played  in  chorus,  showing  us  that  they  knewaom^ 
thing  of  the  combination  of  sounds,  if  not  of  harmony.    A  variety  of 
other  amusements  prevailed  among  these  assemblies.     The  throwing 
of  balls,  fencing  with  the  double-stick,  and  every  variety  of  wrestliog 
were  common.    The  games  of  cbaughts  and  chess  were  resorted  to  in 
the  retirement  of  the  palace  and  the  harem,  and  we  may  infer  tbt 
the  pleasure  of  reading  must  have  been  known  (at  least,  by  the  higher 
classes),  for  we  read  of  endowed  schools  and  extensive  lilwaries.    From 
the  inscriptions  we  learn  much  of  the  assumptions  of  the  priesthood, 
and  certainly,  if  the  art  of  reading  the  hieroglyphics  had  not  been 
understood  and  the  symbolism  generally  readmit  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  have  found  skilled  labour  enough  to  have  produced  thask 
Immense  numbers  in  every  generation  must  have  been  employed  in 
this  colossal  effort     The  tombsgivens  also  other  aspects  of  the  lifc  of 
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the  old  Egyptian.  He  sometimes  starts  on  a  vojage  of  pleasure,  and 
Ma  boat  sticks  in  the  mud  (just  as  boats  do  now),  and  vigorous  are 
the  efforts,  and  sometimes  tedious  is  the  process  of  dislodging  and 
floating  it  again ;  or  during  the  inundation  his  cattle  are  swept  away, 
and  possibly  his  servants  or  children  overwhelmed  by  the  might  of 
the  waters,  and  only  brought  home  to  be  mummified  and  interred  in 
his  tomb.  Then,  perhaps,  the  rats  invade  his  granaries  and  devour 
his  com ;  or  the  years  of  famine  come ;  or  stranger  princes  sweep 
across  the  desert  and  crowd  with  hostile  navies  the  life-giving  liver;  his 
crops  are  trampled  down  by  the  enemy ;  his  servants  prove  deceptive, 
rendering  him  false  accounts  of  his  hoards  of  grain  or  gold ;  he  is 
obliged  to  have  them  bastinadoed  with  a  thong  made  of  the  hippo- 
potamus hide.  The  priests  tell  him  in  his  time  of  prosperity  to  render 
lus  thank-offerings  to  the  gods,  and  he  is  constantly  represented  as 
coming  into  their  presence,  with  offerings  of  gold,  or  incense,  or  costly 
gifte. 

But  the  time  comes  at  length  when  this  good  old  man  must  die, 
and  amid  the  tears  of  his  children  and  friends  he  passes  away  into  the 
unseen  world.  They  make  lamentation  for  him  seventy  days.*  His 
body  is  embalmed  during  these  seventy  days,  and  an  additional  forty 
days  were  occupied  with  this  process,  and  when  the  examination  into 
his  character  is  completed,  he  is  received  into  Amenti,  and  his  body 
is  carried  amid  a  long  procession  illumined  by  aromatic  torches,  and 
laid  in  the  splendid  tomb  which  he  spent  his  life  in  preparing. 

Many  of  the  tombs  have  long  since  been  rifled  of  their  tenants  and 
despoiled  of  their  ornaments,  and  are  now  inhabited  by  Arab  families. 
In  order  to  visit  one  of  the  most  interesting  tombs  of  Thebes,  one  is 
obliged  to  harry  off  birds,  dogs,  and  naked  children,  and  under  the 
influence  of  such  companions,  the  charcoal  smoke,  and  all  the  appli- 
ances of  an  Egyptian  fellah's  abode,  the  pictures  and  hieroglyphics 
in  some  of  the  rarest  tombs  are  rapidly  becoming,  in  these  last  years, 
illegible. 

The  various  purposes  to  which  these  tombs  have  been  turned  since 
the  passing  away  of  the  idolatrous  and  superstitious  rites  of  which 
they  preserve  the  memory,  is  extraordinary.  In  some  of  them  the 
hermits  of  the  early  Christian  Church  took  up  their  abode,  and  in 
many  places  we  may  still  see  the  memorials  of  a  period  when 
the  true  God  was  reverently  worshipped  even  in  these  chambers  of 
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imagery.  Croases  rudely  traced  by  Christiaii  hands  may  often  be 
seen,  obBcuring  the  idolatrous  ceremonies  that  were  originally  traced 
upon  the  wallsy  and  in  one  chamber  I  saw  written  in  the  Coptic  Im- 
guage  the  words,  ^'Qod  is  LoTe/'  and  other  similar  inscriptioos 
mingled  among  the  ancient  hieroglyphics  of  the  tomb&  I  oopied 
the  following  from  a  tomb  in  Thebes : — 

"  God  the  tme  is  Love. 
JesuB  is  the  Christ. 
Jesni  the  Christ  and  the  Deliverer  is  the  tme  Gk)d." 

H.ILR. 
{To  be  concluded  next  month,) 


^mtibtttii  isiboxxt  matlg  3trfmig. 

Christ  never  asks  of  us  such  busy  labour 
As  leaves  no  time  for  reeling  at  Hie  feet; 

The  waiting  attitude  of  expectation, 

He  ofttimes  counts  a  service  most  complete. 

He  sometimes  wants  our  ear — our  rapt  attention, 
That  He  some  sweetest  secret  may  impart ; 

Tib  always  in  the  time  of  deepest  silence, 
That  heart  finds  deepest  fellowship  with  heart 

At  times  we  wonder  why  our  Lord  doth  plaoe  us 
Within  a  sphero  so  narrow,  so  obscuro. 

That  nothing  we  call  work  can  find  an  entrance; 
Thero's  only  room  to  Bu£Eer — ^to  endure  ! 

Well,  Gk)d  loves  patience !     Souls  that  dwell  in  stillB^ 
Doing  the  little  things,  or  resting  quite, 

May  just  as  perfectly  fulfil  their  mission. 
Be  just  as  useful  in  the  Father's  sight. 

As  they  who  grapple  with  some  giant  evil, 
Clearing  a  path  that  every  eye  may  see  I 

Our  Saviour  cares  for  cheerful  acquiescence, 
Bather  than  for  a  busy  ministiy. 
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And  yet^  He  does  love  service,  where'  'tis  given 
Bj  grateful  love  that  clothes  itself  in  deed; 

But  work  that's  done  beneath  the  scourge  of  dutj. 
Be  sure  to  sucli  He  gives  but  little  heed. 

Then  seek  to  please  Him,  whatsoe'er  He  bids  thee, 

Whether  to  do— to  suffer — to  lie  still ; 
Twill  matter  little  by  what  path  He  leads  us. 

If  in  it  all  we  seek  to  do  His  will ! 


History  of  the  Else  of  the  Htiguenots.  By  Henry  M.  Baird,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  Two 
Yolnxnea     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

This  portion  of  the  history  of  the  great  struggle  between  fanatic 
intolerance  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  conscience  has  been  very 
frequently  investigated.  Its  main  incidents  and  contending  forces 
were  strangely  blended  with  the  general  history,  not  only  of  France, 
but  of  Spain  and  England,  of  Geneva  and  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
therefore  the  historians  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  of  the  Papacy  and 
the  Beformation,  of  the  Venetian  State  and  of  the  Dutch  Bepublic, 
have  threshed  the  subject  for  every  grain  of  historical  verity. 
Hcnneover,  the  biographers  of  Francis  and  Charles,  of  Calvin  and 
Beza^  of  Jeanne  D'Albret  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  of  Marot  and 
de  Coligny,  and  a  score  of  others,  have  gone  over  the  same  ground. 
IVofessor  Baird  nevertheless  justly  claims  to  have  made  an  indepen- 
dent examination,  not  only  of  the  literature  in  many  languages,  but  of 
the  enonnous  mass  of  state  papers,  and  of  edited  and  inedited  corre- 
spondence between  the  courts  of  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  he  has  produced  a  work  of  permanent  value  and  great 
importance,  which  will  take  honourable  place  by  the  mde,  not  only  of 
the  labours  of  his  distinguished  fellow-countzyman,  Mr.  Motley,  but 
by  those  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Frenchmen,  or  the  most  ponderous 
or  comprehensive  of  the  German  historians  of  the  period. 

Theauthor  has  brought  tohistask  a  dispasaionateand  impartial  mindi 
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and  18  not  afraid  to  rebuke  those  with  whom  his  sympathies  obvioody 
lie^  nor  does  he  exaggerate  faults  in  the  objects  of  his  moral  loathingy 
where  temptation  or  difficulties  of  an  insurmountable  kind  would  seem 
to  justify  a  more  lenient  judgment.  It  is,  moreover^  refreshing  to  read 
the  work  of  a  great  scholar,  and  master  of  the  historical  period, 
who  can  see  the  difference  between  the  bloodthirsty  furies  who  were 
hoimded  on  to  deeds  of  unutterable  brutality,  insufferable  meannesB, 
and  reiterated  massacre,  bj  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  Catholic  Christen- 
dom, and  the  occasional  reprisals  of  the  trampled  sufferers  when  their 
enemies  came  into  their  power.  He  does  not  scruple  to  record  the 
excesses  of  iconoclastic  zeal,  nor  the  murders  which  sometimes  disgraced 
and  sullied  the  Huguenot  arms ;  but  he  knows  better  than  with  Fronde 
to  make  the  Protestant  preachers  and  the  maddened  peasants,  witJi 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  Coligny,  equally  responsible  with  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  and  the  Guises,  and  the  wretched  brood  of  Catherine  de 
Medici,  for  the  infernal  spirit  which  seemed  to  have  taken  posoconifla 
of  the  French  people  during  that  drama  of  treachery  and  blood. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  or  even  think  with  equanimity  of  that  dark 
and  troublous  time,  or  even  to  put  oneself  into  a  position  in  which  to 
understand  the  diabolical  passions  which  seethed  in  the  breasts  of 
those  asflaflsins  and  poisoners  of  religious  and  political  opponents,  when 
they  foimd  a  power  among  them  and  around  which  they  oould  not 
compel  to  yield  to  their  tyranny.  The  persecutions  of  Valerian,  of 
Decius  Trajan  and  Galerius,  seem  positively  gentie  and  straightfor- 
ward in  their  incidence,  by  the  side  of  the  ruthless  massacre  of  inno- 
cent children  and  unoffending  villagers,  the  orgies  of  torturei,  assasnnir 
tion  and  lust,  the  perfidy  and  crime  which  culminated  in  the  masn- 
cre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  Professor  Baird  brings  the  shay  down 
to  the  awful  death  of  Charles  IX.,  and  leaves  the  reader  longing  for 
a  continuation  of  the  history,  at  least  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  the 
same  able,  conscientious,  and  vigorous  writer. 

The  first  of  these  volumes,  after  a  very  instructive  prdiminaiy 
sketch,  opens  the  tragedy  with  a  succinct  account  of  the  relations  of 
Francis  I.  and  Ids  sister,  Mars;aret  of  Angoul6me,  it  explains  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Beformed  Church  in  Navarre  under  the  latter's  infloenoe, 
and  the  kindly  feeling  cherished  by  Francis, — ^notwithstanding  bi* 
desire  to  deserve  tiie  titie  of  **  Very  Christian  Kingy^^-towards  soind 
of  the  early  French  Beformers.     More  than  once  he  saved  Loais  de 
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Berqnin  fioqi  the  dutches  of  the  Sorbonne,  but  the  braTerj  of  the 
man  was  too  much  for  the  monarch,  and  he  fell  an  earlj  victim  to 
his  own  courage  in  denouncing  the  idolatry  of  the  mass, 

A  very  interesting  and  concise  account  is  given  of  Calvin,  his  early 
training,  his  sacred  and  secular  learning,  and  of  the  almost  super- 
human power  involved  in  a  youth  of  twenty-seven  years  composing 
the  '^InstLtntes,**  in  a  sfyle  which  makes  him  not  only  a  master,  but  all 
most  the  father  of  French  prose ;  of  his  government,  and  of  the  wis- 
dom and  gracumsness  of  his  counsels.  The  curious  intercourse  between 
Mdancthon  and  Du  Bellay  is  introduced,  in  which  Melancthon  en- 
deavoured to  draw    up  articles  of    agreement  between  the  two 
churches,  which,  if  they  had  seen  the  open  day,  would  have  been  re- 
jected with  contumely  alike  by  German  or  French  Reformers,  and  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Vatican.     Nevertheless,  they  show  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  of  which  on  many  occasions  Philip  Melancthon  gave 
such  signal  illustration.    Professoi^  Baird  recites  in  fact  the  histOTy  of 
the  reigns  of  Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  Francis  IL,  and  Charles  IX. ;  the 
career  of  Catherine  de  Medici  as  queen  and  queen-mother,  acting  the 
part  of  virtual  sovereign  during  the  reigns  successively  of  her  sons 
Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.     Our  author  sketches  the  rise  of  the  Hu- 
guenot party,  and  the  great  princes  and  statesmen  who  either  abetted, 
openly  favoured,  or  bravely  adopted  the  faith  of  the  Eeformers. 
The  great  conflict  for  influence  between  the  Guises  and  the  Chatillons, 
hetween  the  House  of  Bourbon  and  that  of  Yalois,  brings  the  great 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  High  Constable  Montmorency,  the  Chancel- 
lor d^ospital,  and  the  High  Admiral'de  Coligny,  into  the  tableau. 

The  hero  of  the  two  volumes  is  of  course  the  Admiral,  the  modem 
Cato,  whose  vast  abilities,  lofty  integrity,  simple  faith,  Roman 
coarage,  Christian  trust  and  purity,  make  him  to  the  French  Reforma- 
tion what  William  the  Silent  was  to  the  Northern  revolt  against 
the  organised  hypocrisy  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  Catholic  king. 

In  one  respect  Catherine  does  not  appear  to  be  so  inexcusably  de- 
praved as  those  representations  of  her  suggest,  which  imply  extraor- 
dinary mental  powers,  deeply-laid  plots,  and  long-premeditated  catas- 
trophes. Professor  Baird  reveals  her  vacillation,  her  undisciplined 
mind,  her  inability  to  foresee  consequences,  her  utter  lack  of  high 
education,  or  of  any  principle,  religious  or  political,  her  habit  of  allow- 
ing events  and  complications  to  drift  on,  and  her  unscrupulousness  in 
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adopting  any  meaautes  daj  fay  day  which  might  aggrandize  her 
family,  fulfil  an  astrological  prophecyt  or  promote  the  whim  or  the 
scheme  of  the  hour.   Her  mode  of  deliberately  debaaching,  by  the  aid 
of  her  maids  of  honour,  the  prinoea  whom  she  wished  to  twiil  round 
her  finger,  her  curious  obstinacy  or  political  ■ft^Atwing  in  promotiiig 
a  coUoquy  between  the  Reformed  divines  and  the  oawlinals  at  Tcimjf 
her  deplorable  inconsistencies  in  the  offer  of  two  of  her  scms  in  mar- 
riage to  the  heretic  Elizabeth  of  England ;  her  inability  to  matdi 
Philip  in  diplomacy,  and  her  infinite  obtuseness,  to  say  nothing  of 
her  malicious  villainy  in  the  final  catastrophe  of  August^  1572,  take 
from  her  any  claim  to  the  dear-seeing  but  fell  purpose  of  Jezebd,  or 
that  blending  of  cruel  ambition  with  conscience  and  natural  affection 
which  inspires  some  reverence  even  for  Lady  MacbetlL     Our  author 
takes  some  pains  to  show  that  the  plot  of  the  massacre  of  all  Protes- 
tants by  lulling  them  into  fidse  security,  which  has  ofben  been 
attributed  to  Catherine,  cannot  be  proved.    Indeed,  he  thinks  that 
the  supposition  of  such  a  plot  being  hatched  at  Bayonne^  where  Philip 
and  Alva,  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  Charles  and  others,  were  present^  is 
positively  disproved  by  numerous  documents  now  brought  to  light ; 
nor  does  he  think  that  any  proof  exists  of  the  long  treasuring  of  the 
design  as  a  distinct  intention.     Still,  the  Pope  and  cardinals  and 
Catholic  king  had  never  ceased  to  sp^ak  of  such  extirpation  as  a 
glorious  virtue  and  great  necessity.    The  three  civil  wars  which  pre- 
ceded the  Peace  of  St,  C^mains,  and  the  marriage  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  to  the  sister  of  Charles,  with  their  pauses  of  so-called  peace 
and  perfidy,  and  the  outbreak  of  devilish  malice  which  led  to  tbe 
attempted  murder  of  Coligny  by  the  Guises  and  Catherine^  and  then 
to  the  inhuman  barbarousness  of  the  actual  murder  of  the  Protest- 
ant nobles  and  the  Parisian  massacres,  and  those  in  the  provinces, 
are  all  told  with  great  and  startling  effect.    Finally,  we  have  the 
execration  of  England  and  Germany,  the  jubilation  of  the  Pope  and  of 
Philip  over  the  most  criminal  and  atrocious  series  of  crimes  efer 
committed,  and  the  momentous  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  thouaanda  of 
murders  in  cold  blood  in  all  parte  of  France,  by  direct  order  of  the 
half-maddened  king,  the  Huguenots  were  not  destroyed,  and  iwe 
able  to  enforce  the  most  extraordinary  terms  on  their  would-be  mur- 
derers. 
Let  this  history  be  read.    We  may  have  ouligrown  the  ghastly  ia- 
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cidentB  of  religioiis  peneoaiioxly  and  Rome  herself  is  ashamed  of  the 
BUBS  to  whioh  she  lent  her  enthosiastio  patronage,  but  it  is  well  to 
shidy  the  melancholy  demonstration  of  the  spirit  which  would  call 
down  fire  fiom  heaven  on  those  who  cannot  see  with  our  eyes,  or 
worship  at  our  altars;  it  is  well  to  read  what  conscience  can  do,  how 
bravelj  it  can  resist,  and  how  calmly  it  can  suffer;  it  is  well  to 
ponder  the  providenoeof  God,  and  see  how  such  sins  recoil  on  the 
powar  which  commits  them.  It  is  well  to  remember  the  story  of 
the  Huguenots  and  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Yalois,  when 
Rome  boasts  of  herself  as  the  Holy  Mother  of  all  charity,  and  the 
perennial  fountain  of  infallible  truth.  It  is  well  to  do  so  imder 
the  guidanoe  of  a  writer  who  knows  and  loves  the  truth,  who  sets 
down  naught  in  malice,  and  who  has,  with  commendable  industry  and 
great  power  of  condensation  and  expression,  crowded  into  these 
Tolnmes  the  labours  of  a  lifetime. 

The  BdigioTia  of  China.  Confucianism  and  Tdoism  Described  and 
Compared  with  Chriadafnity,  By  Jauxs  Legge,  Professor  of 
the  Chinese  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.    (Hodder  and  Stoughton«) 

This  volume  consists  of  Four  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Presbyterian 
Goll^^  London,  by  one  of  the  most  learned  students  of  Chinese 
literature  which  this  or  any  other  European  country  has  produced. 
Professor  L^gge  has  not  here  essayed  the  task  of  estimating  Chinese 
Buddhism,  or  comparing  it  with  Christianity.  He  has  confined  his 
attention  to  the  two  State  religions  which  have  a  much  greater  anti- 
quity in  China  than  Buddhism  can  daim,  and  which,  moreover,  are 
of  home  growth.  Over  them  and  intertwined  with  them,  making  a 
more  direct  appeal  than  they  to  the  common  religious  instinct^  Budd- 
hism, though  of  foreign  origin,  has  extensively  prevailed  as  a  vast 
fungoid  or  parasite ;  but  it  has  neither  extinguished  nor  superseded 
the  essentially  Chinese  conceptions  of  life  and  duty,  of  propriety  and 
etiquette  which  are  embodied  in  the  older  national  faith.  Dr.  Legge 
has  made  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  reUgious 
chsncter  of  the  earliest  Chinese  speculations  of  which  Confucius  was 
hut  the  collector,  editor,  and  sponsor.  In  a  careful  examination  of 
the  primitive  written  characters,  and  of  their  significance  and  appa* 
cation,  Dr.  Legge  sees  primeval  witness  to  a  true  monotheism  among 
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these  fathers  of  the  race.  He  thinks  that  when  a  doalistie  quan- 
pantheistio  rererence  for  **  Hearen  and  Earth  *'  took  Uie  plaoe  of 
terms  which  meant  the  '^  Sapreme  Rnler ''  and  the  ^  Qod  orer  aU,"* 
that  still  the  sense  of  subordination  to  the  Sapreme  Being  wis  pr^ 
served ;  and  that  in  the  solstitial  services  and  sacrifices — which  are 
not  expiatory,  bat  eaoharistic — offered  by  the  Emperar,  not  as  a 
Priest,  but  as  a  representative  of  the  whole  people,  there  is  witnsB 
borne  to  these  sablime  and  deeply-laid  principles  of  all  philosophy, 
ethic,  and  religion.  Oar  author's  teachings  on  this  point  are  of 
inunense  significance  in  view  of  numeroas  modem  speeolationB  on 
the  science  of  comparative  religion,  and  will  ontwist  many  finely-qvon 
and  perilous  theories.  The  lectures  on  the  moral  teaching  of  Oonfa- 
das  and  his  place  in  the  history  of  Chinese  thoa^t,  on  his  virtail 
agnosticism  on  the  subject  of  the  future  life,  and  on  the  ground 
and  true  basis  either  of  moral  or  religious  observance  are  highly 
important. 

Professor  Legge  has  thrown  fresh  and  startling  light  on  tlie 
strange  phenomenon  of  T^ism.  This  method  of  thought  existed, 
according  to  him,  as  a  polytheistic  religion  long  before  the  time  whn 
L^tse,  its  reputed  founder,  and  the  creator  of  the  celebrated  Tdo-U' 
king  either  lived  or  wrote.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  connection  wbst- 
ever  between  the  superstitiouB  ideas,  magical  rites,  idoIatrooB  serrioeii 
wild  and  foolish  fears  of  the  Tfto  religion,  and  the  philosophic  breadth, 
the  mystic  grandeur,  and  eddy  dry  sublimity  of  the  sacred  book  of 
the  community.  At  all  events,  according  to  Dr.  Legge,  that  book 
contains  no  inculcation  of  religious  thought  or  observance,  ffiatoij 
rather  than  Philosophy  may  explain  the  positive  relation  betirett 
them. 

The  comparison  of  Oonfudanism  and  Tdoism  with  Ghristiuiily  ii 
impressive  and  suggestive ;  as  is  also  the  writer's  estimate  d  the 
enormous  blank  left  by  Chinese  sages  in  their  treatment  of  themfls 
which  have  transcendent  interest  to  every  human  being. 

This  volume  would  have  been  far  more  usefol,  or  at  least  oompr»- 
hensible,  if  the  illustrions  translator  of  the  Histories  of  CBiiiia  lad 
their  earliest  Chinese  commentatorB,  had  given  in  an  introduotoiT 
lecture  a  brief  sketch  of  the  hiitoiiGal  platform  on  which  tUs  ^ 
problem  of  life  has  been  propounded.  To  ordinary  English  stud^ 
the  dynasties,  theb  chnmologioal  order,  their  seats^  their  Im^ 
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characteristics,  are  all  unknown  elements :  yet  the'{4th  and  force  of 
the  book  inTolyes  these  facts.  Even  such  a  table  as  Dean  Milman 
prefixed  to  the  Books  of  his  History  of  Latin  Christianity  would  be 
of  great  utility. 

CmgregaHondl  Htsioryy  1850-1880.  Fifth  volume^  completing  the 
work.  By  Jomr  WADDiNGTONy  D.D.  (Longmans,  Oreeiiy  and 
Co.) 

Dr.  Waddington  has  in  this  volume  brought  down  his  chronicles 
of  Congregational  churches  and  ministers,  his  record  of  their  enter- 
prises and  missions,  their  unions  and  their  occasional  conflicts,  from 
the  year  1850  to  the  present  day.  We  have  biographical  or  in 
memoriam  notices  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  Speeches  and 
addresses  on  every  topic  that  interests  Congregationalists  are  drawn 
from  forgotten  newspapers  or  pamphleta  Great  principles  dear  to  us 
all  are  illustrated,  and  names  are  gracefully  canonized.  We  have  been 
specially  struck  with  the  way  in  which  Angell  James,  Alfred  Yaughan, 
and  David  Livingstone  are  made  to  live  again  and  die  again  for  our 
profit.  We  cannot  praise  the  arrangement  of  the  material,  and  we 
lament  the  absence  of  an  index  to  the  volume,  which  from  its  agree- 
able, chatty  character,  and  the  multitude  of  fragrant  memories  which 
it  conserves,  will  nevertheless  be  read  with  much  interest. 

A,  Hitiory  of  Christian  Doctrines,  By  the  late  Dr.  K.  B.  Haoknbaoh» 
Professor  of  Theology,  Basel.  Translated  from  the  fifth  and  last 
German  Edition,  with  additions  from  other  sooices,  and  with  aa 
introduction  by  E.  H.  Plukptrb,  D.D.  (Edinburgh :  T.  And 
T.  Clark.) 

Students  have  long  been  fi^miliar  with  this  work  in  its  numerous 
editions  and  translations.  The  classified  information  packed  into 
these  pages,  and  the  abundant  literary  suggestions  supplied  by  the 
original  writer  and  Ids  translators,  render  this  history  a  vado  mecum 
to  those  who  would  trace  the  progress  of  Christian  ideas  from  the 
Apostolic  times  to  our  own.  The  references  to  European  and 
American  literature  give  a  special  value  to  this  early  volume  of  the 
>i6w  series  of  the  Foreign  Theological  Library.  *^  The  true  criticism 
of  dogma,"  said  Strauss,  *^  is  its  history."  This  is  both  smartly  put^ 
^d  partially  true.    Li  such  history  we  learn  to  discriminate  the 
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fandamental  from  the  ephemeral,  the  zeftlities  from  the  shadows,  the 
perilous  tendencLes  of  thought  from  the  passing  winds  of  doctrine, 
snd  moreover  to  discern  with  dear  eye  and  calmconyiction  the  truth 
common  to  contending  doctors  and  opposing  communities. 


The  Biblical  Mu§eum»  ACoUeeUtmo/KoieaBacplanataryandHom^ 
Mcy  lUuairaUve  o/Hofy  Seriptiures,  espedaUp  deaigned/or  the  Umo/ 
Jliiniatera,  Bible  StudmUs,  and  Sunday-echocl  Teachers.  Bj  Jamei 
Comper  Gray.  Volumes  VIL  and  VIIL  (Elliot  Stock.)  The 
volumes  of  this  original  series  of  Biblical  illustrations  which  axe 
before  us  contain  the  Solomonic  literature  and  the  Book  of  Isaiah. 
As  a  companion  to  practical  and  to  exegetic  commentaries,  they  will 
be  useful  in  the  hands  of  those  who  want  varied  illustrations  of 
Biblical  ideas :  but  when  it  comes  to  the  putting  the  whole  of 
Campbell's  lines  on  the  Battle  of  Hohenlinden  as  an  illustration  of 
Isaiah  zzxviL  36,  and  a  page  descriptive  of  Oortez  and  his  doings 
with  Montezuma  as  some  presumable  help  in  dealing  with  vena  37, 
38  of  the  same  chapter,  and  when  the  *best  part  of  another  page 
is  filled  by  a  description  of  the  fashion  of  covering  and  unveiling  the 
arm  as  illustrative  oileaia/i  liii,  1,  we  have  some  question  wheiennto 
this  kind  of  thing  may  grow.  The  notes  require  caution  and  com- 
mon sense^  taste,  ingenuity,  and  fine  tact  properly  to  utilize.  Theae 
faculties  are  not  universal — History  of  Judaf^  and  Israel  from  the 
Birth  of  Solomon  to  the  Death  o/Ahab.  By  Alfred  Edensheim,  D.D. 
<(Beligious  Tract  Society.)  This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  a  seriesof  very 
gseat  interest.  Large  space  is  devoted  to  the  career  of  Solomon,  the 
features  of  the  temple,  and  the  tendencies  at  work  which  led  to  the 
disruption  of  the  monarchy;  so,  also,  a  portion  of  the  mission  of  Elijah 
is  set  in  fine  contrast  to  the  weakness  and  treachery  of  Ahab. — 7%e 
HumanBodyandits  FtmUions.  A  SecondCourse  of  Lectures  to  the  Young 
Men'sChristianAssociaUon.  By  H.  SinchurPater8on,M.D.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.)  A  marvellously  dear  and  well-amaged  handbook 
to  the  study  of  physiology,  with  admirable  hints  here  and  there  which 
may  lead  readers  to  estimate  at  its  proper  worth,  much  of  thepopdar 
materialism  of  the  day.  We  should  rejoice  to  hear  of  its  wide  circa- 
hl^oitL—Bobert  Eaikes  and  his  Scholars.  By  Mrs.  H.  B.  PanlL  (Sonday 
School  Union.)  The  stoiy  of  this  devoted,  sensible^  God-sent  man 
xxumot  be  told  too  often  in  the  year  of  the  oentenary  of  Sunday-sohoolii 
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and  Mrs.  Paull  has  done  it  admirably.  The  roltime  ia  well  illtutrated. 
— Messra.  Hodder  and  Stonghton  have  recently  published,  DUeownn 
on  the  Book  of  JRevelaUan.  By  Rev.  Alex.  Gregory,  M.A.  The 
trathB  symbolically  presented  in  the  Apocalypse  are  admirably 
brought  oat  and  enforced  in  these  diacoorses.  Instead  of  perplexing 
the  mind  with  fanciful  theories,  they  refresh  and  strengthen  it 
for  the  service  of  God. — The  Wtnthrop  Famiii/:  a  Start/  of  New 
Erufland  Life  Fifty  Tears  Ago.  By  Clara  A.  Willard.  This 
tale  of  home-life  contains  some  beautiful  pictures  of  family  religion. 
The  phases  of  Grace's  experience  show  that  true  social  refinement  is 
m  harmony  with  spiritual  excellence. — Sunday  Readings  for  a  Tear. 
Bj  James  Large.  These  meditations  upon  different  aspects  of  our 
Lord's  character,  relations,  and  work,  are  particularly  suitable  for 
cottage  readings — ^the  house  of  many  a  peasant  and  artisan  will  be 
the  better  for  them.— TA«  DifficulHas  of  the  Soul  By  W.  Hay  M.  H. 
Aitken,  M.  A.  In  his  Church  of  England  Mission  services,  the  author 
has  often  found  the  awakened  beset  with  spiritual  difficulties.  The 
discernment  with  which  he  states  and  meets  them,  renders  his  work 
useful  for  other  evangelists. — Better  than  Gold;  or,  the  Precious  Blood 
of  Christ,  By  H.  D.  Brown.  An  earnest  plea  for  the  sinner's  trust, 
ftd  surrender  of  himself  to  the  Redeemer. 


t^it  late  $tii.  »matl  i.  ^asat. 

Nothing  was  more  distasteful  to  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice  than 
to  hear  himself  praised.  When  at  the  height  of  his  influence  in  the 
Bible  Society,  he  would  shake  his  head  if  any  spoke  in  commendation 
of  his  work,  and  deprecate  all  suck  references  with  an  earnestness 
that  showed  they  gave  him  pain,  as  contradicting  his  conviction  often 
expressed — '^  I  am  nothing,  nothing."  So  far  did  this  modesty  extend, 
that  in  his  last  illness  it  was  of  little  avail  to  tell  him  he  was  serving 
Ood  by  his  patient  suffering ;  for  he  could  not  be  brought  to  think 
that  his  example  could  count  for  much  with  others. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  very  inappropriate  to  allude  to  Mr.  Bergne 
ui  exaggerated  terms.  Yet  equally  wrong  would  it  be  to  pass  by  in 
nlonoe,  a  life  that  abounded  in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit^  and  in  works 
f>f  nvtfniness.    In  these  pages  lie  deserves  the  more  grateful  mention, 
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as  having  for  thirty-five  years  been  one  of  the  Managers  of  Uie  Evan- 
gelical Magazine  Fund,  and  for  twenty  yean  its  Treaaoxer. 

Samuel  Brodribb  Bergne  entered  the  Ckmgr^tional  ministry  from 
Highbury  GoU^^,  in  the  year  1831,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Bje 
first  pastorate  at  Newland  Chapel,  linooln,  was  happy  and  soooes^; 
and  he  is  still  remembered  by  many  in  that  city  with  warm  attachment 
A  portrait  of  him  taken  in  those  early  days  shows  the  same  graye  and 
commanding,  yet  genial,  aspect  that  his  &oe  wore  to  the  dos^  of  life. 
In  1846  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Poultry  Chapel,  London, 
where  he  was  immediate  predecessor  of  the  late  Dr.  Spenoe ;  and 
there  the  same  high  tone  marked  his  ministry,  every  sermon  being 
carefully  prepared  and  written  out,  while  his  reputation  was  steadily 
growing  as  an  able  preacher  and  thorough  worker  in  all  he  undertook. 

These  characteristics  recommended  him  to  the  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  and  in  ita  jubilee  year,  1853,  be 
was  invited  to  become  joint  Secretary,  as  representing  the  Nonoon- 
formist  part  of  its  constituency.  The  choice  was  amply  vindicated 
by  the  progress  made  by  the  Society  during  his  tenure  of  office.  Its 
work,  as  represented  by  income  and  expenditure^  was  doubled,  the 
number  of  versions  of  the  Scriptures  upon  its  list  more  than  doubled, 
its  fields  of  labour  multiplied  in  the  twenty-six  years  in  which  he  wtf 
its  faithful  and  indefatigable  leader.  In  the  earlier  part  of  ins  secre- 
tarial life  he  used  to  preach  and  speak  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
with  great  efiect ;  but  as  the  work  at  the  Bible  House  increased,  he 
could  spare  less  time  for  outdoor  labour ;  and  it  was  this  devotion  to 
what  had  now  become  the  one  object  of  his  life,  that  withdrew  his 
active  help  &om  those  denominational  interests  to  which  his  spor 
pathies  always  remained  loyaL 

The  sudden  death  of  two  of  his  brothers  eight  yean  ago  gave  the 
first  blow  to  his  strength,  and  aroused  the  fears  of  a  finely-stmng  and 
sensitive  nature.  He  had  long  been  accustomed  to  repeat  as  he  west 
to  the  Bible  House  in  the  morning — 

<<  Forth  in  Thy  name^  0  Lord,  I  go ;" 

and  he  now  added  another  hymn  that  betokened  the  attitude  of  his 

soul — 

"  When  I  can  read  my  title  dear.*^ 

He  b^gan  to  shrink  from  the  foreign  journeys  which  had  been  the 
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means  of  incalculable  good  to  the  Bible  Society's  work  on  the 
Continent  and  with  unselfish  care  for  its  interests  he  sought  a 
younger  man  who  might  be  associated  with  him  in  the  work^  and 
trained  to  become  his  successor.  When  such  a  helper  was  found, 
nothing  could  be  more  generous  than  the  way  in  which  he  aimed  to 
make  him  sharer  in  the  confidence  of  the  Committee  which  he  had 
won  for  himself  in  an  absolute  degree.  Relieved  by  the  assistance 
thus  secured,  he  was  enabled  to  continue  at  his  post  until  last  autumn, 
when  the  Committee,  reluctant  to  part  with  one  who  possessed  such 
a  mastery  of  their  work,  and  was  so  universally  beloved,  requested 
him  to  accept  the  position  of  Consulting  Secretary. 

Early  in  December,  however,  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  brought 
on  an  illness  to  which  he  gradually  succumbed,  though  the  strength 
of  his  constitution  prolonged  the  struggle  until  he  yearned  to  be 
taken,  ''  weary  pilgrim  "  as  he  called  himself,  to  rest.  Thix)ughout 
his  illness  his  patience  and  submission  were  beautiful  to  witness. 
**  I  must  wait  God's  time,''  he  would  say,  ''  He  knows  best " ;  or, 
*^  Christ  is  my  all  in  all ;  may  He  be  so  to  the  very  end  !  "j 

On  Monday,  tlie  19  th  of  July,  he  was  unable  to  articulate,  and  it 
became  evident  that  his  almost  daily  prayer — "  Oh,  that  my  God 
would  take  me  to-night,"  was  about  to  be  granted.  He  had  more 
than  once  said  when  the  blinds  were  drawn  up  in  his  room — ^*  Not 
too  much  light;  there  will  be  plenty  of  that  soon;"  and  that 
evening  he  passed  into  the  eternal  light.  The  funeral  at  Norwood 
Cemetery  on  the  following  Saturday  was,  in  accordance  with  his 
vish,  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  services  were  conducted  by  his  two 
oldest  ministerial  friends,  Dr.  Stoughton  and  the  Rev.  Joshua  C. 
Harrison ;  and  the  mourners  included  all  his  colleagues  at  the  Bible 
House,  and  many  othera  who  had  known  his  pubHc  or  private  life. 

C.  E.  B.  R. 


Thb  first  examination,  conducted  by  examiners  appointed  by  this 
distinguished  and  important  Board,  was  held  in  the  month  of 
June  at  the  several  colleges  where  students  were  prepared  to  submit 
themselves  to  these  high-class  tests  of  theological  ability.    The  ex- 
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aminatioii  covered  an  extensiye  range  of  reading  in  theology — ^biUica], 
systematic,  and  historical — ^in  introduction  to  important  booim  of  thd 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  exegesis  of  the  original  Soriptnros ;  in 
philosophy  and  ethics,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in  the  theory 
of  homiletics  and  the  composition  of  a  homily  or  an  essay 

Four  colleges  have  competed,  sending  among  them  twenty-four 
students.  The  number  of  the  colleges  and  students  taking  part  in 
the  effort  will,  in  course  of  time,  be  considerably  augmented.*  The 
practical  effect  of  the  movement  will,  as  we  confidently  antidpatep 
be  the  formation  of  a  theological  university  of  the  Free  Ghurches  of 
England,  a  course  which  will  greatly  stimulate  the  pursuit  of  biblical 
and  theological  knowledge,  and  prevent  the  Queen  of  the  Sciences  from 
being  concealed  behind  the  imposing  array  of  her  rivals  and  fnenda 
Whatever  contributes  to  this  result  will  be  of  service  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ.  Our  young  ministers  must  pursue  to  ever  greater  lengdia 
their  serious  studies,  if  they  would  hold  their  ground  in  days  when 
science  and  poetry,  literature  and  art^  boldly  challenge  the  place  which 
religion  has  hitherto  held  in  the  heart  of  man.  We  consider  the 
first  active  work  done  by  the  SencUus  Academicua  to  be  the  beginning 
of  an  extremely  important  movement,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  fini 
step  towards  what  may  prove  a  national  recognition  of  indubitaUe 
abilities  in  these  high  themes.  It  therefore  gives  us  pleasure  to 
publish  the  first  examination  list. 

EXAMINATIONS,  JUNE,  1880. 
I.  DxvxBxoxr  (Arranged  in  Order  of  Merit). 
Hooker,  Joieph  N.,  ChethmU,  priie  of  £20.  Holder,  H.  W.,  XAMOtlir*, 
and  Tarbolton,  Alfred  Gapes,  JDftw,  equal,  prises  of  £10  each.  Wolstcnctoft^ 
James  Samuel,  New,  prise  of  £10.  Webedal,  W.  J.,  Zancathir§  ;  Bennett,  Alfred 
W.,  Cheihunt;  Pearson,  8.,  Lancoihin;  Mooie,  F.,  Lmi€mhir$;  J«nkin%  YfiSamt 
Brtcon;  Dayies,  Timothy  E.,  Brecon;  Dathie,  D.  W.,  Zantothire;  Adami, 
Benjamin  W.,  Che$hunt;  Evans,  Bobert,  Brecon;  Johnston,  J.,  ZMtc4uJUr$; 
Hnokett,  Arthur  Samuel,  Ifcw. 

IT.  DnrisxoN  (Arranged  Alphabetioally). 
Adams,   Joseph,   Kew ;    Eraser,   J.,  ZoHcaehire;    Ilaigh,   J.,    ZancaMt; 
Hughes,  Thomas,  Brecon;  Jones^  Stephen,  Brecon;  Jones,  William,  Brtem; 
Whitlv,  Henry,  Brecon, 

J.  RADFORD  THOMSON,  H.A.,  MefUintr. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  measores  cannot  be  taken  without  involnog 
the  Senatns  in  certain  definite  expenses,  which  the  thongfatful  nsn* 
hers  of  oar  ohnrches  and  friends  of  oar  colleges  will,  we  have  no 
doabt,  be  willing  to  provide. 


[Skptescbeb,  1880. 
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i-~%  ^m  Jags'  Crip  in  t|e  '§\ip\  '^xahm. 

By  the  Rev.  Qbifpith  John,  of  Hankow,  China. 

N  my  last  report,  the  conversion  of  a  scholar  named  Tung  Tsing-Kwan 
was  mentioned,  and  some  particulars  were  given  as  to  the  way 
whereby  he  was  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  was  stated  that, 
nearly  four  years  since,  Tung  spent  some  weeks  in  the  hospital,  became 
interested  in  the  Oospel,  and  provided  himself  with  copies  of  all  the 
religious  and  scientific  books  which  he  could  purchase  at  Hankow.  Being 
a  B.A.,  he  had  to  attend  the  Triennial  Examinations  held  at  Wu-Chang  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year.  On  his  arrival  at  this  place  he  made  himself 
Imown  to  me  as  a  believer  in  Christ,  and  whilst  the  examinations  were 
going  on  he  attended  the  Sunday  services  regularly.  Before  his  cleparture 
he  was  admitted  into  our  communion  by  baptism  in  the  presence  of  a  very 
^ge  congregation.  About  two  months  ago  he  sent  me  a  very  encouraging 
letter  respecting  the  work  as  carried  on  by  himself  in  his  native  district, 
and  begged  me  to  send  one  of  the  native  brethren  to  inspect  it  and  render 
him  the  needful  aid  for  a  few  days.  In  response  to  this  welcome  request 
our  evangelist,  Chang,  was  sent,  and  when  he  returned  he  brought  with 
him  news  which  greatly  cheered  all  our  hearts.  My  object  in  leaving 
home  on  this  occasion  was  to  visit  this  young  Christian,  and  to  encourage 
him  in  his  work. 

Tang's  home  is  in  the  district  of  King-Shan,  about  one  hundred  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  Hankow.  To  get  there  I  had  to  pass  through  portions 
of  six  populous  districts,  and  thus  had  sovereign  opportunities  of  scattering 
widely  the  Divine  seed.  I  left  Hankow  on  the  13th  of  April,  accompanied 
^7  niy  friend  Mr.  Foster  as  far  as  the  Kie-Eing  River.  We  talked  on  all 
imaginable  subjects,  and  the  walk  of  ten  miles  across  the  plain  seemed  to 
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me  shorter  thaa  I  had  ever  found  it  before.  The  boats  at  this  place  aie, 
at  their  best,  but  sorry  crafts,  and  more  thiln  onoe  has  it  been  my  lot  to 
have  to  put  up  with  strange  accommodations  on  this  river.  The  less  said 
about  my  experiences  in  this  respect  on  this  ocoasioii  the  better.  The 
boat  was  narrow,  low,  and  open  at  both  ends.  Even  to  sit  in  it  without 
stooping  was  impossible.  In  the  circumstances,  what  was  to  be  done  bat 
go  to  bed  ?  I  ordered  some  boiling  water,  made  myself  a  cup  of  tea,  got 
my  bedding  spisad  out,  hung  up  my  great-coat  behind  my  head  as  a  pio- 
teotioQ  from  the  wind,  and  turned  in  for  the  night.  Fortunately,  the  boat- 
men worked  all  night,  and  the  breezes  were  propitious.  On  the  following 
day  we  arrived  betimes  at  the  city  of  Hiau-Kan,  where  I  found  a  quiet 
resting-place  in  the  home  of  Siau,  our  native  evangelist.  The  rain,  which 
began  to  descend  during  the  night,  oontinued  all  day,  and  compelled  me 
to  keep  within  doors  till  the  following  morning. 

HlAU-KlN — A  COKTRAST. 

The  third  day  was  spent  by  Siau  and  myself  in  preaching  and  selling  booti 
in  the  streets  of  the  city.  Multitudes  heard  the  GK)8pel,  not  a  lew  boob 
were  purchased,  and  the  work  was  carried  on  with  as  much  quietness  and 
safety  as  it  is  in^the  streets  of  Hankow.  A  great  change  has  come  otst 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  since  my  first  appearance  among  them.  On  that 
occasion  the  excitement  was  tremendous.  I  was  followed  through  the  nairow 
streets  by  an  immense  crowd  of  curious,  noisy  people,  among  whom  not  & 
few  appeared  to  regard  the  foreigner  with  strong  suspicion  and  arasion. 
Bepeated  visits  to  the  city,  accompanied  by  an  open  proclamation  of  the 
truth  in  the  principal  thoroughfares,  have  wrought  a  wonderful  transformt- 
tion*  The  foUowins;  extract  of  a  letter  sent  me  by  Mr.  Arohibald«  one 
of  the  agents  of  the  Scotch  Bible  Society  in  these  parts,  will  give  you  aa 
idea  of  what  I  mean.  "  I  am  now,"  writes  Mr.  A.,  ''  in  the  dty  of  Hiaa- 
Ejan.  As  Siau  is  about  to  leave  for  Hankow  I  take  the  opportunitj  of 
sending  you  a  note,  congratulating  you  on  the  work  in  this  region.  When 
I  contrast  my  first  visit  to  this  city  with  the  present,  though  it  is  not  yet 
two  years  since,  I  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  change.  The  progress 
made  is  more  than  I  expected  to  see  in  my  day.  Instead  of  being  honted 
from  oomer  to  comer,  and  treated  with  all  sorts  of  insolence,  until  I  w 
glad  to  get  to  my  boat  again,  I  this  time  found  a  hoose  ready  toaooomnio- 
date  me^  and  lots  of  Christians  waiting  to  welcome  me.  I  have  spent  the 
forenoon  in  the  streets,  and  have  made  a  laiger  sale  than  I  ezpseted. 
A  number  of  converts,  ohiefly  from  the  Wei  village,  aooompaniei  mSi  *^ 
we  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it.    It  did  one  good  to  hear  them  talk  so  boldlj. 
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Tlie  people  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  This  would  be  a  first-olaas 
field  lor  a  stationed  nuasionary."  Please  take  this  ease  as  an  illustration 
of  the  real  tendency  of  missionary  work  when  carried  on  wisely  and  openly 
among  the  people.  Its  tendency  is  not  to  engender  bitterness  and  strife, 
bat  to  remove  prejudices,  and  bring  in  mutual  good-will  and  eonrteousness. 

A  Pleasing  Surprise, 
On  the  fourth  day  Siau,  my  coolie,  and  myself  started  on  our  overland 
Journey  to  King-Shan.  The  rain  had  passed  off,  and  everything  looked 
propitious.  At  the  distance  of  thirteen  miles  from  Hiau-Kan  we  arrived 
at  the  little  town  of  Ke-poo-tan.  It  was  our  intention  to  take  our  after- 
noon meal  at  this  place,  but  the  people  were  so  boisterous  and  insolent  that 
we  were  glad  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  content  ourselves 
with  procuring  a  few  cakes,  which  we  took  in  our  hands  and  ate  on  the 
way.  I  was  determined,  however,  not  to  leave  without  declaring  my 
message  in  their  hearing.  I  managed  to  preach  once  to  a  large  crowd, 
and  sell  a  few  tracts;  and  for  this  little  success  I  felt  thankful.  On 
niy  way  back  I  would  have  passed  Ke-poo-tau  without  calling  if  it  had 
been  possible ;  but  fortunately  it  was  impossible.  We  were  compelled  to 
call,  and  breakfast  too.  Contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  found  the  people 
completely  changed  in  their  bearing  towards  us.  I  was  entreated  to  go 
and  preach  to  them ;  my  words  were  listened  to  with  the  greatest  atten> 
tion,  and  not  a  youngster  dare  wag  his  little  tongue  whilst  I  spoke.  It 
would  appear  as  if  my  first  visit  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  second,  and 
that  the  work  attempted,  though  in  the  midst  of  insults  and  interruptions, 
had  made  a  favourable  impression.  The  night  was  spent  in  a  small  market 
town  about  four  miles  beyond  Ke-poo-tan.  The  mud  hut  in  which  we 
lodged  might  in  case  of  emergency  be  used  as  a  stable  at  home,  but 
certainly  not  for  any  higher  purpose.  Still  I  felt  truly  thankful  for  this 
quiet  resting-place,  and  my  sleep  would  have  been  profound  indeed  if  the 
rats  had  been  under  better  discipline. 

BoMAN  Catholic  Missions. 
We  were  up  and  off  very  early  on  the  fifth  morning,  walked  six  miles, 
and  breakfiaated  in  the  city  of  Ying^Cheng.  Our  breakfast  consisted  of  fine 
white  xice,  three  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  abundance  of  indifferent  tea. 
We  all  three  did  full  justice  to  the  good  things  before  us,  our  appetites 
being  finely  whetted  by  our  morning  walk,  and  as  for  the  coolie,  he  ate 
eaonnondy.  Still  the  entire  oost  of  the  repast  did  not  exceed  fourpenoe. 
Ibis  win  give  you  some  idea  of  the  oheapness  of  native  living  in  these 
P^^  in  prosperous  times.    The  last  was  a  good  year  in  every  respect,  all 
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the  crops  having  turned  out  well,  and  some  haying  yielded  an  abanduit 
harvest.    This  year  promises  to  be  equally  crowned  with  goodness.    The 
immense  plain  through  which  we  have  been  journeying  these  two  days  is 
covered  with  barley  and  wheat.    "  The  valleys  are  covered  with  com ;  tliej 
shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing."     After  breakfast  we  preachedi  and  sold 
books  in  the  streets.    I  was  struck  with  the  good  behaviour  of  the  people, 
especially  when  I  considered  that  the  Gxwpel  had  never  been  proclaimed 
before  within  the  walls  of  Ying-Cheng.    This  may  be  accounted  for  ia  » 
measure  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  weB 
known  to  the  people  of  these  parts,  and  that  some  among  them  have  been 
made  to  feel  his  power.    On  our  way  to  Ting-Cheng  we  were  asked  if  we 
were  going  thither  to  settle  some  law-suits.    The  question  is  significant  as 
indicating  the  notion  entertained  by  the  people  as  to  one  of  the  priestiy 
functions  of  the  emissaries  of  Rome  in  this  empire.    Yesterday  I  had » 
long  conversation  with  a  Roman  Catholic  native  evangelist,  in  which  he 
confessed  that  most  of  the  converts  made  in  this  region  in  recent  yean 
have  been  brought  in  in  connection  with  lawHSuits  of  various  kinds,  that  for 
the  most  part  they  were  very  unsatisfoctory  Christians,  and  that  the 
defections  among  them  were  exceedingly  numerous.    He  told  me  also  that 
the  policy  of  assisting  converts  in  this  way  was  being  abandoned  by  them 
as  inexpedient.     This  man  gave  me  some  interesting  details  of  his  woric 
and  mode  of  carrying  it  on.     His  main  occupation  consists  in  going 
about  the  country  baptizing  dying  children.     He  appears  among  the 
heathen  as  a  native  doctor,  and,  whilst  offering  his  pills  and  powders 
gratis,  he  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  sprinkle  the  child  with  a  few 
drops  of  holy  water  in  the  sacred  name,  and  thus  rescues  the  soul  of  the 
child  from  the  *'  Infants'  Hell."    When  asked  if  he  seriously  believed  that 
a  few  drops  of  water  could  make  such  a  momentous  difference  between  one 
child  and  another,  and  that  the  good  and  just  Lord  whom  both  he  and  I 
worshipped  carried  on  His  government  on  principles  so  unrighteons  ^ 
absurd,  his  only  reply  was  that  such  are  the  teachings  of  his  Church,  and 
that  it  is  for  him  simply  to  believe  and  obey.    I  advised  him  to  read  the 
New  Testament,  and  to  take  his  creed  direct  from  it.    I  was  told,  snhae- 
quently,  that  one  of  our  native  assistants  had  offered  him  a  copy  (^  ^ 
New  Testament,  but,  knowing  that  it  was  to  him  a  forbidden  book,  be 
declined  to  accept  it.    While  conversing  with  this  man,  I  could  not  hot 
contrast  his  ignorance  with  the  superior  knowledge  of  our  native  assistants, 
and  thank  God  that  our  propagandism  in  this  empire  is  based  on  the  Woiv 
of  God,  and  inseparably  associated  with  its  open  and  widespread  dxe^ 
tion. 
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The  Tbade  in  Gypsum. 
Bat  I  must  proceed  with  my  joumej.     No  sooner  did  we  leave  the  city 
than  we  were  reminded  of  the  proximity  of  the  celebrated  gypsum  and  salt 
wells  of  YiDg-Cheng,  which  are  about  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city. 
We  passed  hundreds  of  horses,  mules,  asses,  men,  and  •children  carrying 
the  gypsum  from  the  mines  to  the  city,  there  to  be  shipped  to  different 
parts  of  this  and  other  provinces.    The  physical  aspect  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  districts  is  everywhere,  I  believe,  flat  and  gentle,  and  such  is  the 
appearance  of  the  country  in  this  region.    There  are  no  mountain  ranges 
picturesque  crags,  or  deep  ravines  to  diversify  the  scenery.     The  gypsum  is 
obtained  from  the  marls  of  the  series,  and  the  brine  which  issues  from  the 
deposit  is  probably  derived  from  the  solution  of  the  solid  masses  of  salt 
which  occur  amid  the  shales  of  the  system.    The  salt  is  never  procured 
here  in  the  solid  crystalline  state,  but  as  a  natural  brine.     To  get  at  both 
gypsum  and  brine,  shafts  are  sunk  to  the  depth  of  between  200  and  700 
feet.    When  the  former  is  reached  it  is  worked  out  by  galleries  driven 
horizontaUy.    These  shafts,  called  wells  by  the  Chinese,  are  between  two 
and  three  feet  in  diameter,  and,  in  order  to  insure  ventilation,  are  always 
constructed  in  pairs.    No  pump  is  used,  and  the  brine  as  well  as  the 
gypsum  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  means  of  the  windlass,  the  buckets 
being  filled  by  men  sent  down  for  the  purpose.    The  brine  always  contains 
impurities,  and  is  therefore  allowed  to  settle  in  large  vats  till  the  insoluble 
matters  mixed  with  it  are  deposited  at  the  bottom ;  it  is  then  evaporated 
hy  artificial  heat  in  large  iron  pans.     Gypsum  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  medicine  under  the  impression  that  it  is  cooling,  a 
cement  for  paying  the  seams  of  boats,  a  dentrifice,  and  a  cosmetic.    They  are 
not  wholly  unacquainted  with  its  use  as  a  manure ;  but  it  is  principally  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  their  omnipresent  Pau-foo,  a  sort  of  curd  made 
of  pulse,  and  greatly  relished  by  them.    Rice  and  pulse-curd  means  to  the 
Chinese  what  bread-and-cheese  or  bread-and-butter  means  to  us.    They  have 
it  every  day,  and  to  every  meal ;  and  thus  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
lime  18  actually  consumed  by  the  Chinese  as  an  article  of  food.    There  is 
&  small  town  attached  to  the  gypsum  and  salt  works.     Here  we  preached 
AQd  sold  books  with  considerable  success.    Though  a  foreigner  had  never 
^en  seen  in  the  place  before,  we  found  the  people  exceedingly  civil   Having 
given  this  little  town  as  much  time  as  we  could  spare,  we  continued 
^^^  journey  and  reached  our  destination  late  in  the  evening.    We  had 
^^ed  nearly  thirty  miles,  and  were  fairly  done  up;  but  our  finend 
Tung  gave  us  such  a  hearty  and  kind  reception  that  we  soon  forgot  our 
fatigue. 
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TUKG  AKD  HIS  FoUiOWERS. 

Tang  18  a  man  of  means,  and  we  were  entertained  by  him  in  a  most 
snmptnous  manner.  Having  taken  some  refreshment^  serenl  of  the 
villagers  came  to  welcome  us,  and  among  them  some  ci  those  who  had  been 
taught  the  truth  by  Tung.  They  were  all  very  friendly,  and,  so  &r  is 
I  could  judge,  sincere  believers  in  what  they  had  learned.  Two  or  three 
of  them  had  made  excellent  progress,  whilst  not  a  fisw  had  acquired  a  fiur 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  Ghristianitj,  They  aeemod,  bov- 
ever,  somewhat  timid  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  making  a  public  profo- 
sion  t»f  their  faith  by  baptism.  They  feared  opposition  from  thor  friends, 
and  the  whole  thing,  they  remarked,  was  so  new  to  themselves  that  thej 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it  Moreover,  portentoos  romonre  of  an 
impending  war  with  Bussia  had  reached  the  district,  and  this  had  also  hid  its 

intimidating  eflfects  upon  them ;  for  to  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  generiBy 
war  with  one  foreign  Power  means  war  with  all  the  Powers,  and  there  is  a 
widespread  impression  that  the  next  conflict  will  end  in  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  foreign  barbarian,  and  the  utter  suppression  of  Christianity  in  the 
empire.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  situation.  The  Ught  of 
life  had  penetrated  this  dark  comer ;  most  of  the  men  before  me  knew  some- 
thing of  the  truth ;  some  were  really  illumined,  and  all  believed  in  the 
Gospel  with  more  or  less  earnestness ;  but  as  yet  their  hearts  were  but 
feebly  moved,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  much.  But  thoo^ 
not  in  the  Kingdom,  I  felt  that  they  were  not  far  off.  In  Tung  himNl^  I 
found  more  than  my  somewhat  sanguine  hopes  had  led  me  to  expect  He 
is  a  truly  enlightened  Christian,  and  uncompromising  in  the  prataion 
of  his  faith,  whilst  as  a  man  he  is  universally  respected.  He  is  evezywhere 
known  as  a  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  ever  active  in  his 
efforts  to  propagate  the  faith.  "  Teacher,  Tung  reminds  me,"  remarked 
6iau,  on  the  following  day,  "  of  Nathanael.  He  is  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  is  no  guile."  I  went  to  rest  lame  and  tired  out,  but  with  a  thank- 
ful heart  to  God  for  all  I  had  seen  and  heard  since  my  arrival  at  the 
place. 

A  SCHNE  TO  BV  BbMEBIBBRVD. 

Our  sixth  day  was  Sunday,  and  in  some  respects  it  was  the  moet 
remarkable  Sunday  I  have  spent  in  China.  I  was  up  betimes,  and  had  a 
good  survey  of  my  surroundings  befiire  breakfast.  I  found  Tang 
busily  engaged  in  superintending  the  erection  of  a  platform  in  front  of  his 
house,  and  making  arrangements  for  the  services  of  the  day.  Sooiee  of 
benches  were  placed  around  the  platform,  and  an  immense  awning  was 
spread  over    the    whole.    Messengers    had   already  been  sent  to  tbe 
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fiorroanding  villages  to  announce  the  services  and  invite  the  people  to 
attend.    I   was  much  interested  in   the   general    appearance  of  Tung's 
house.    The  Chinese  are  much  given  to  the  custom  of  pasting  up  on  their 
doors  ominous  words  and  felicitous  sentences.    The  language  abounds  in 
suoh  words  and  phrases,  and  they  are  universally  used  as  symbols  of  good 
or  charms  against  evil.     Tung's  house  is  also  adorned  in  this  fashion,  but 
thewords^  sentences,  and  sentiments  are  entirely  Christian.     Over  the 
outer  door  is  a  sign-board,  bearing  four  large  characters,  which,  translated 
into  English,  mean,  '<  The  Gospel  is  published  afar."    On  the  left  leaf  of 
the  door  we  have,  "  Ye  must  be  bom  again,"  and  on  the  right,  "  Repent." 
On  the  leaves  of  the  inner  door  is  inscribed  the  golden  rule,  "  Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thysel£"      Over  the  shrine,  where  the  family  gods  and 
ancestral  tablets  used  to  be,  there  is  now  a  beautiful  disquisition  on  God, 
written  in  a  bold,  clear  hand,  and  on  the  doors  of  the  chest  are  the  Ten 
Commandments.    Besides  the  house  in  which  the  family  lives,  Tung  has  a 
suite  of  private  rooms,  consisting  of  a  study,  a  guest-room,  a  bedroom,  and 
another  room  which  he  has  turned  into  a  chapel.     On  the  leaves  of  the 
outer  door  the  beatitudes  are  written  in  fall ;  over  the  study  door  we  have 
**Thy  Kingdom  come ;  "  over  the  bedroom,  "Thy  will  be  done  ; "  and  over 
the  guest  chamber,  "  Hallowed  be  Thy  name.''    Thus  it  is  impossible  to 
look  in  any  direction  in  this  man's  house  without  being  reminded  of  some 
Scripture  truth,  doctrine,  or  precept.    His  library,  though  well  supplied 
with  native  works,  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  Christian  books  it 
contains,  and  the  conspicuous  place  which  they  occupy  in  it. 

After  break£ut  we  had  Divine  service  in  the  little  chapel,  when  we  were 
joined  by  several  of  the  villagers.  This  service  was  conducted  with  the 
ntmost  propriety.  No  sooner  was  this  over  than  we  commenced  pur  open- 
air  work.  The  congregation  began  to  assemble  about  eleven  a.m.,  it  grew 
larger  and  larger  till  about  ten  p.m.,  and  it  was  midnight  before  our  work 
was  done.  Whilst  we  were  preaching,  Tung  himself  attended  to  the 
audience,  leading  them  to  their  seats  and  serving  them  with  tea.  In  the 
midst  of  the  service  a  number  of  scholars  made  their  appearance,  and  they 
^ere  led  to  their  seats  in  front  of  the  platform,  where  they  sat  for  about 
an  hour,  listening  with  attention  to  the  Gospel  as  preached  by  us.  At  the 
close  of  the  service  I  was  introduced  to  them  by  Tung,  and  was  told  that 
they  were  some  of  his  literary  friends,  whom  he  had  invited  to  come  and 
meet  me,  and  to  hear  the  Gospel  from  my  lips.  We  dined  together,  and 
had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  en  religious  and  other  matters. 
I  found  that  one  of  them,  named  Fan,  had  received  a  copy  of  my  book 
whilst  attending  the  examination  at  Wu  Chang  last  autumn,  and  that  he 
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had  not  only  read  it  himself,  but  was  lending  it  to  his  literaxy  friends  to 
read.  Whilst  we  were  dining  the  crowd  had  greatly  increased,  and  many 
were  becomiog  impatient  to  see  and  hear  us.  We  ascended  the  platform  again 
and  gave  them  two  hours  more,  and  then  they  were  told  that  our  stcength 
was  exhausted.  Hoping  they  would  disperse  I  retired  into  my  bedroom. 
By-and-by,  however,  messengers  came  to  entreat  me  to  go  out  once  more 
and  speak  to  the  multitude.  "  Some  of  us  have  only  just  arrired,"  said 
one,  ''  and  surely  you  will  not  send  us  away  without  a  word."  *'  Some  of 
us  have  been  listening  all  day,"  said  another,  **  but  we  have  not  got  hold  of 
the  clue  of  this  doctrioe  yet.  Won't  you  tell  us  a  little  more!"  There 
was  no  resisting  an  appeal  such  as  this.  So  I  went  out  again,  and  ve 
talked  to  them  till  about  ten  p.m.  I  tried  then  to  get  them  to  leave,  bat 
it  was  useless.  They  wanted  to  hear  more.  I  suggested  to  Siau  the 
advisability  of  our  taking  a  walk  in  the  fields,  hoping  that  the  people  would 
disperse  during  our  absence.     In  this  also  I  was  mistaken* 

Opposition. 

When    we     returned    we   found    a    large     congregation   there  still, 

and  Tung  himself  holding  forth.     I  listened  awhile,  but,  finding  that 

he   was  doing  very  well,    I  passed  on  and    retired  into  my  bedroom. 

I    was    not  there    long  before    I    heard    some  one  speak    in   a  loud 

angry  tone,  and,  wondering  what  might  be  the  matter,  I  went  out  to  see. 

As  I  approached  the  platform  I  could  only  hear  Tung  declaring  in  veiy 

emphatic  tones  that  preach  he  would,  and  preach  he  muat,  and  that  no  ou^ 

should  stop  him.     I  learnt  afterwards  that  the  cause  of  the  diatmbanoe 

was  the  appearance  of  Tung's  uncle  on  the  scene  whilst  he  was  preachiBg. 

The  old  man  was  wroth  because  his  nephew  had  turned  ChristiaD,  and 

fairly  scandalised  at  his  conduct  in  standing  up  there  as  a  preacher  of  thk 

foreign  creed.    He  protested  against  his  doings  as  unfilial  and  disreputable, 

and  bade  him  stop.  '  Tung,  however,  went  on  with  his  disoouiae,  and  ^ 

uncle  retired  in  high  dudgeon.    About  eleven  o'clock  we  assembled  in  the 

little  cbapel  for  worship,  and  at  midnight  I  had  the  joy  of  baptizing  Toncfs 

mother,  wife,  and  two  children,  together  with  a  young  man  from  a  village 

hard  by.     Such  was  the  happy  close  of  this  hard  day's  work — one  of  the 

hardest  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life.    The  Gospel  had  never  befoie  been 

preached,  nor  a  baptism  administered,  by  a  Protestant  missionary  in  this 

region,  and  hence  the  interest  manifested  in  us  and  our  work  was  mtj 

considerable.    Not  the  least  disturbance,  however,  took  place ;  the  people 

seemed  unusually  well  disposed,  and  many  listened  to  our  message  with 

marked  attention.    This  is  greatly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  esteem  in  which 

Tung  is  held  by  all  his  neighbours. 
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Scenes  Re-visitid. 
On  the  momiDg  of  the  seventh  day  we  started  on  our  homeward 
journey,  returning  by  the  way  we  went.  We  were  sorry  to  part  with 
our  friend  Tung.  I  have  never  met  a  scholar  in  China  like  him — so 
sincere,  so  straightforward,  so  fearless,  and  withal  so  humble.  I  left 
glorifying  God  in  him.  On  our  homeward  journey  every  one  seemed  to 
know  where  I  had  been  and  what  I  had  been  doing,  and  everywhere  the 
people  wanted  me  to  address  them.  In  one  of  the  market  towns  they 
brought  out  a  table  with  a  chair  placed  on  it,  and  compelled  me  to  ascend 
and  preach  to  them.  Passing  along  from  town  to  town  and  village  to 
village  we  wer^  glad  to  find  that  the  tracts  we  had  left  behind  us  had 
been  read  and  understood  by  some  at  least.  The  day  was  terribly  hot ; 
stiO,  by  the  help  of  a  donkey  which  we  hired  for  the  day  at  Tung's  village, 
we  managed  to  make  about  thirty  miles.  Our  resting-place  was  a  mere 
bam,  and  our  faithful  donkey  shared  the  bedroom  with  us. 

The  eighth  day  was  wet  and  boisterous.  The  mud  paths  had  become 
soft  and  slippery,  and  I  had  more  than  one  fall  before  reaching  our  desti- 
nation. In  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  we  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  good,  of  which  we  availed  ourselves  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  our  ability. 

The  ninth  day  was  a  delightful  one  in  many  respects.  The  weather 
was  charming,  and  a  goodly  number  of  converts  assembled  in  the  city  of 
Hiau-Kan.  Having  done  some  street  preaching,  we  met  together  at  SiauV 
house  for  worship.  I  preached,  and  Siau  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  our  visit  to  King-Shan.  At  the  dose  of  the  service  I  baptized  an  old 
man  of  seventy-four,  a  young  man  of  twenty-nine,  and  a  child  of  five. 
This  was  a  memorable  service,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  the  converts  of  Hiau-Kan.  The  congregation  was  large,  a 
beautiful  spirit  pervaded  our  worship,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  rite  of 
baptism  was  administered  for  the  first  time  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  I  left  Hiau-Kan  for  Hankow.  Having  sung 
"Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,"  the  converts  escorted  me  to  the  boat, 
when  we  took  an  affectionate  fieurewell  of  each  other. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  I  arrived  in  peace  at  Hankow. 
In  conclusion  I  can  only  say  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory journeys  I  have  ever  made  in  this  land :  my  h$fiit  was  greatly 
cheered  and  strengthened  by  what  I  saw  and  heard.  Everywhere  I  found 
that  the  truth  was  in  the  air,  and  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  sounding 
out  from  Hankow  as  a  grand  centre,  and  graduaUy  filling  with  its  dear 
echo  all  the  surrounding  regioSt 
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ierires  Islands — §m\\  of  a  Sat&e  ^ask. 

ON  Sabbath  morning,  January  25th,  passed  away  to  his  rsst  and 
reward  Mabetu,  the  senior  natiye  pastor  of  this  group.  He  bid 
publicly  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Lord's-day  might  be  the  time  of  his 
dismissal.  The  church  was  formed  in  May,  1833.  Maretu  was  adimtted 
in  the  following  August.  Ju  November  of  the  same  year  he  preached  hie 
first  sermon.  He  was  trained  by  the  Rev.  G.  PiTiiiur,  whose  assistant  he 
became.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  to  Manoaia,  and  did  excellent  service 
there.     Not  a  few  were  savingly  converted  to  God  through  lys  presehiog. 

In  1852  Maretu  performed  a  similar  good  work  on  the  low  coral  ielAnds 
of  Manihiki  and  Rakaanga.  He  was  sent  by  the  brethren  here  to  form  s 
Christian  church,  to  watch  over  its  infant  growth,  and  to  establish  socttl 
order  on  a  Christian  basis. 

In  1854,  upon  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Pitman,  Maretu  was 
appointed  his  successor,  and  contiaued  to  labour  on  to  the  end  with  mach 
acceptance.  Twice  or  thrice  during  his  long  illness  (six  months)  he  wsi 
borne  by  the  deacons  to  church  on  a  couch,  and  in  this  way  was  enabled 
to  plead  with  the  people  about  eternal  things,  as  in  sight  of  the  judgmeat 
seat  he  besought  them  to  give  their  hearts  to  Christ. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Maretu  must  have  been  about  seventy-eight 
years  of  age.  He  was  distinguished  by  power  of  intellect,  combined  with 
true  humility  and  utter  guilelessness.  He  was  of  quick  perception  and 
ready  sympathy.  He  had  a  beautiful  expression  of  countenance ;  he  gave 
me  an  impression  of  saintliness  beyond  any  other  native.  He  wae 
eminently  a  man  of  prayer  and  faith.  He  truly  adorned  the  doctrine  of 
God  our  Saviour  in  all  things.  His  removal  is  mourned  by  all.  Daring 
his  sickness  I  often  visited  him,  and  never  left  him  without  being  impraned 
by  his  piety  and  good  sense.  On  one  occasion  he  remarked  to  me  with 
great  emphasis,  **  I  want  to  live  on  until  each  member  of  our  tribe  hae 
given  his  (or  her)  heart  to  Jesus ;  thei^  1  can  go  in  x>eace."  His  het  words 
were,  "  May  God  dwell  in  your  midst !"  He  passed  away  without  a  sigh  er 
a  struggle  to  that  land  the  inhabitants  of  which  say  not  they  are  mok. 

In  early  life  Maretu  was  a  cannibal.  Not  Ipng  since  he  gaive  me  m 
account  of  his  share  in  a  cannibal  feast,  just  before  the  landing  of  tha  M 
teachers.  On  that  occasion  he  greatly  offended  his  senior  rdatives  hj 
hiding  away  the  head  df  a  victim  aa  a  secret  morsel.  It  waa  difficult  to  baUava 
that  the  cannibal-thief  was  the  gentb,  worthy  preacher  sitting  beforo  mt. 
What  cannot  God's  grace  accomplish  \—W.  WyaU  GUI,  B,A.,  RarUfm^^ 
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THE  northern  portion  of  the  Telooooo  district  occupied  by  the  Society  is  composed 
of  three  mission  stations,  isolated  from  the  other  portions  in  which  the 
same-  language  is  spoken.  Yizaoapatam,  one  of  these  stations,  is  situated 
on  the  sea-coasty  midway  between  Calcutta  and  Madras.  It  is  a  large  town,  of 
50,000  people,  and  has  considerable  trade.  Twenty-two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  it  is 
the  town  of  Vizianao&ax,  with  14,000  people,  and  seventy  miles  up  the  coast  is  the 
town  of  Ghicacolb,  with  12,800  people.  The  mission  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1805.  Present  missionaries — Hots.  John  Hay,  M.A. ,  J.  Sib&eb,  H.  J.  Otorris,  and 
MoBJixs  -Thomas.    Native  ordained  missionary — Rev.  P.  jAOANKADHAif. 

For  some  years  past  the  pressing  claims  of  the  head  station,  Yizaga- 
PATAH,  with,  its  Edacational  Institution  and  other  departments  of  labour, 
have  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  so  thorough  a  system  of  evangelistic 
effort  in  the  surrounding  country  as  its  opportunities  and  necessities 
demand.  The  mission  staff  having  been  reinforced,  it  was  hoped  that 
Bome  of  their  number  would  be  able  to  devote  a  stated  portion  of  time  to 
the  work  of  itinerating  among  the  thousands  of  villages  whose  inhabitants, 
although  within  reach  of  the  Gospel,  are  never  likely  to  become  savingly 
acquainted  with  its  truths  unless  the  message  be  brought  to  their  own 
door.  Although  subsequent  events  have  postponed  the  full  carrying  out 
of  this  plan,  the  Directors  are  glad  to  hear  that,  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  the  Eev.  Morris  Thomas,  in  company  with  the  Kev.  H.  J. 
GoFFiN,  started  on  such  a  journey.  As  this  was  his  first  missionary  tour 
since  his  arrival  in  India,  Mr.  Thomas  was  desirous  of  learning  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  people — their  customs  and  their  language.  It  was  there- 
fore arranged  that  the  tent'  should  be  pitched  for  two  days  only  at  each 
stage,  when  morning  and  evening  visits  were  paid  to  villages  in  the 
yicinity.  The  singing  of  a  Teloogoo  hymn  in  some  central  position  seldom 
ffuled  to  attract  an  audience  of  attentive  and  inquisitive  listeners.  We 
select  a  few  characteristic  incidents  from  the  missionary's  journal : — 

"  No  sooner  was  the  tent  pitched  at  Ramabhudrapuraun  than  it  was  known 
strangers  were  about  Oar  first  visitor  here  was  an  old  man,  some  Qovernment 
official  or  other  ;  he  said  he  came  to  pay  us  his  respects,  thinking  we  were  his 
superior  Qovernment  officials ;  and  he  was  about  prostrating  himself  at  our  feet 
when  Mr.  Qoffin  stopped  him  and  began  to  tell  him  better  things,  and  asked  him 
what  was  his  highest  idea  of  God  as  an  object  of  worship,  and  what  was  his  idea 
of  peace  of  mind,  and  of  life  after  death.  Still  hoping  we  were  Government 
officials,  in  a  prostrating  posture  he  said  we  were  to  him  as  gods,  and  he  would 
worship  MS,  His  idea  of  peace  of  mind  was  plenty  to  eat  and  rupees  laid  by.  As 
to  his  hereafter  lie  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it  And  we  found  his  confession  to  be 
ju3t  the  experience  of  most  of  his  fellow-villagers.  There  is  no  school  in  this 
village,  and  we  found  that  comparatively  few  of  the  people  can  read  ;  but  they 
heard  the  reading  and  preaching  pleasantly. 
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"  BoBiLi. — The  first  evening  we  visited  a  little  school,  and  soon  Mr.  Goffin 
began  telling  the  little  boys  about  Jesus  Christ ;  but,  strange  to  say,  as  if  they  had 
been  well  prepared  to  reject  Him  at  once,  with  a  contemptuous  shout  they  declared 
they  did  not  want  that  Jesus  Christ  at  alL  From  the  school  we  went  and  t<x>k 
our  stand  in  the  bazaar,  and  singing  a  hymn  soon  gathered  a  congregation.  But 
Mr.  Goffin  was  not  allowed  to  speak  long  ere  a  stately  looking  Hindoo  came  up 
to  dispute  the  possibility  of  Jesus  Christ  being  the  Son  of  Qod.  If  God  is  a 
Spirit,  he  said,  how  could  He  have  a  Son  who  appeared  as  man  ?  This  led  to  the 
question  of  Christ's  mysterious  birth.  He  discussed  fairly,  and  seemed  pleased 
with  the  answers  given ;  but  it  was  strange,  yet  pleasant,  to  see  the  ignorant 
crowd  so  divided,  some  as  if  ready  to  applaud  the  missionary's  replies,  and  othe^, 
of  course,  siding  with  the  Hindoo. 

"The  next  morning  we  went  to  see  the  Hindoo  high  school,  and  we  were 
kindly  received,  and,  as  the  Bible  is  not  read  in  the  school,  we  were  at  once  offerel 
permission  to  speak  to  the  boys  about  the  Bible  and  Christ,  which  was  gladlr 
accepted  and  done.  Then  we  had  a  talk  with  the  teachers,  and  we  soon  found  ihaX 
the  head-master  and  one  other  teacher  knew  something  about  the  Bible  and  that 
they  were  well  disposed  towards  Christianity.  The  head-master,  who  seemed  to 
be  a  steady  and  a  thoughtful  man,  at  once  admitted  its  superiority  and  special 
adaptability  to  the  need  of  man.  But  still,  he  said,  there  is  just  one  difficulty. 
Why  do  we  need  Jesus  Christ  at  all  as  a  Mediator  ?  Why  not  let  man  commune 
directly  with  God  irrespective  of  Christ  ?  This  was  answered  and  explained  to 
him,  and  we  heard  after  leaving  the  school  that  he  wajs  about  getting  lua  wife 
under  Christian  instruction.  If  appearance  and  words  are  trustworthy  we  coul<I 
say  of  this  man, '  Almost  a  Christian.' " 

Here  and  there  are  to  be  found  oaseB  in  the  desert  of  heathenism— little 
communities  of  the  faithful  by  whom,  in  the  absence  of  oral  instracUoo, 
the  teachings  of  the  written  Word  have  been  accepted  as  the  rule  of  life 
and  conduct.  These  remarks  apply  to  some  residents  in  the  town  of 
Pabvatipoor  : — 

"  Here  our  hearts  were  cheered  at  meeting  a  few  Christian  Mends,  scattered 
as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  Soon  after  daybreak  on  Sunday  morning  we  went  U 
see  some  of  them  in  their  houses,  and  to  arrange  to  have  them  together  to  a  little 
service  in  the  evening.  This  to  them  was  a  very  rare  opportunity  ;  the  nearest 
mission  station  where  they  may  find  a  regular  Sunday  service  is  just  fifty-ttro 
miles  from  their  home,  about  two  days'  journey  by  bullock-cart,  and  it  may  ^ 
they  won't  see  a  European  missionary  that  way  again  for  two  years  ;  from  thL< 
how  easy  it  is  to  imagine  how  glad  and  cheerful  they  felt  I  We  met,  though  kv 
in  number,  encouraged  by  the  good  promise  : — *  For  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.' 

"  We  tried  to  get  them  to  promise  to  meet  every  Lord's-^lay  to  read  and  pnj 
together.  Circumstances  were  such  that  they  could  not  promise  at  once,  bat  we 
were  glad  to  hear  afterwards  that  they  did,  and  since  do  meet  for  that  puipo^* 
This  we  hope  is  but  the  beginning  of  good  things  in  that  place ;  it  is  the  fir^ 
meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  there — ^now  apparently  but  a  mustard  seed,  hnt  a 
mustard  seed  which,  under  the  life-giving  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  mast 
develop  to  a  mighty  tree," 
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As  another  instance  in  point,  we  quote  an  entry  from  Mr.  Thomas's 
journal  referring  to  his  visit  to  Rajah  : — 

"  Here  we  met  with  a  solitary  Christian  family — I  say  solitary,  because  the 
nearest  Christian  family  lives  no  less  than  twenty  miles  away.  We  may  say  that 
they  live  in  a  perfectly  moral  jungle.  How  hard  it  must  be  to  lire  a  true 
Christian  life  under  such  circumstances.  Sympathy  and  communication  from 
those  around  them  ends  with  the  bare  limits  of  duty. 

*'  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  weavers — ^a  simple-minded  people ;  this  we  saw 
when  distributing  tracts — they  were  gUd  to  have  one  with  a  picture  on. 

'*  We  went  into  the  streets  on  Saturday  morning,  and  were  soon  encompassed  by  a 
large  company  who  heard  with  pleasure  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gk»peL  On 
Sunday  we  arranged  to  have  communion  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  with  our  friendr* 
Through  our  friend,  who  is  acting  Monsiff,  we  made  it  known  in  the  village  that 
a  meeting  would  be  held  in  the  Monsiffs  house,  and  to  our  great  surprise,  long 
before  the  time,  and  while  we  were  at  dinner,  the  people  crowded  about  the  doors, 
and  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over  and  the  doors  thrown  open  they  rushed  in  and 
filled  every  comer.  Before  service  began  an  aged  man  called  out,  *  This  is  some- 
thing new  to  us ;  we  never  saw  anything  of  this  kind  here  before.'  After  the 
sermon,  when  about  to  commence  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  after  saying  that 
we  were  now  going  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  to  deliver 
us,  and  them  also  if  they  only  believed  in  Him,  from  the  doom  and  dominion  of 
sin,  they  were  asked  if  looking  at  us  partaking  would  interfere  with  caste  regulations. 
They  answered,  No.  Then  they  all  sat  quiet  to  witness  the  commemoration,  and 
seemed  very  interested  to  the  last.  What  is  still  more  cheerful  news  is  that 
a  number  of  them  since  meet  every  Sunday  in  our  friend's  house  to  read  the 
Bible  and  to  hear  it  expounded  by  our  friend,  who,  we  believe,  is  a  thorough 
Christian.  We  pray  that  his  efforts  may  be  abundantly  blessed,  and  the  dark 
veil  may  be  removed  from  off  their  eyes  that  they  may  see  and  admire  and 
Wlieve  the  love  of  God  revealed  on  the  Cross." 

We  group  together  a  few  cases  which  may  be  regarded  as  of  a  typical 
character.  They  reveal  the  woi^ings  of  the  Hindoo  mind  and  the 
difficulties  which  meet  an  inquirer  on  the  borderland  of  Christianity : — 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Vizagottam  are  mostly  merchants  and  cultivators.  The 
first  evening  we  met  witha  respectable  congregation  of  merchants,  who  listened  well 
and  discussed  fairly  and  respectfully  several  questions  about  Christ.  They 
founded  their  hope  of  heaven  on  the  ground  of  punivm  personal  merit,  and  an 
acquired  merit  Once  deprived  of  their  punium  they  were  done  for,  as  they 
had  no  other  hope.  Here  we  got  another  secret  proof  that  the  Qospel  works 
its  way.  As  we  were  returning  to  our  tent  about  dusk  three  people  were  seen 
f'tealthily  following  from  town.  Mr.  Goffin  turned  round  to  ask  what  they 
wanted ;  when  one  of  them,  a  vakeel  in  the  court,  said  he  knew  something  about 
the  Bible  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  believed  in  Him,  having  heard  the  Gospel 
in  Vizianagram  years  aga 

^'Palkonda. — One  morning  after  we  were  driven  home  by  the  heat,  our 
catechist  remained  a  little  longer  in  the  street,  and  suddenly,  while  he  was 
preaching,  a  man  came  up  to  him  to  ask  him  to  go  with  him  to  his  house  to  pray, 
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which  he  rejoicingly  did.  This  we  thought  a  very  good  eign  indeed,  and  ve 
went  to  see  him  the  next  morning,  when  the  way  of  life  was  esphuned  to  him 
further,  and  we  once  thought  he  was  almost  a  Christian  ;  but  when  it  came  to  a 
point,  Mr.  Goffin  asked  him,  as  a  proof  that  he  had  already  abandoned  idolatzy, 
to  let  him  have  a  trident,  Vishnu's  motto,  which  was  prominent  on  the  top  of  » 
monument  in  front  of  his  door  ;  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the 
mysteries  of  his  mysterious  philosophy.  He  was  a  goldsmith,  and  apparentiy  a 
great  philosopher,  and  we  supposed  him  to  be  one  of  those  often  met  with  here, 
who  believe  in  being  on  good  terms  with  all  sorts  of  gods,  to  see  if  they  can  get 
anything  out  of  them  in  the  shape  of  a  blessing.  He  took^  New  Testament  and 
promised  to  read  it ;  and  we  pray  that  in  the  light  of  a  simple  gospel  he  may 
find  that  which  a  mysterious  and  subtle  philosophy  cannot  point  out. 

*'  In  another  street  we  met  a  wealthy  old  Amiu  ;  his  difficulty  was  he  could  not 
distinguish  between  Christ  and  Kristna.  He  said  he  would  like  to  have  a  Kcw 
Testament,  but  could  not  afford  to  give  six  annas  for  one.  Then  Mr.  Goffin  said, 
*  You  are  a  rich  man  and  I  a  poor  man,  but  111  give  you  a  New  Testament'  Nor 
he  felt  rather  ashamed,  and  said,  *  No,  I  won't  take  it  as  a  gift,  but  III  pay  for  it' " 

With  a  brief  yisit  to  Chioacole,  a  stronghold  of  Mohammedanism  ss 
well  as  of  Hindooism,  the  present  tour  was  brought  to  a  close.  Mr. 
Thomas  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  surroondiog 
Tillages. 

'<  One  evening,"  he  writes,  '^  as  I  stood  in  the  street  with  the  catechist,  a  man 
in  the  crowd  attracted  our  attention ;  the  pleasant  smile  and  the  natunl  swing  of 
the  head,  which  is  generally  a  pleasing  omen,  suggested  to  us  that  he  was  interested, 
and  that  he  approved  and  somewhat  appreciated  the  glad  news.    Presently  be 
gave  a  sign  that  he  was  leaving ;  we  asked  him  where  he  was  going,  when  he 
told  us  that  he  was  on  his  way  from  Berhampore  to  the  Simachalum  temple  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  god  living  there.  .  We  told  him  how  vain  and  fooUsh  it  was 
of  him  to  travel  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  and  pray  to  simply  a  mass  of  hetp- 
leas  and  lifeless  material.  *  True,'  he  said, '  Ini  1 1  must  go  now ;  if  I  return  home  from 
here  my  friends  will  treat  me  as  unfaithful,  and  a  great  coward.'  Just  then  some 
wom&n  came  up  and  dragged  him  away.    Another  evenings  as  I  was  talking  to  a 
crowdin  the  bazaar,  when  I  was  quite  hard  up  for  a  Teloogoo  word  to  express  mynlf, 
a  man  among  the  crowd,  with  a  bright  trident  mark  on  his  forehead,  undeniood 
my  difficulty,  and  helped  me  out  by  giving  the  very  word  I  wanted,  and  the  same 
afterwards  told  me  that  he  had  long  known  and  believed  the  truths  of  the  Bible, 
and  that  he  believed  he  could  not  be  saved  by  Hindooism.    When  asked  why  he 
was  not  a  Christian,  his  reply  was  simply  a  woful  repetition  of  caste  difficnlties. 
Another  came  to  see  me  at  the  house,  and  told  me  the  same  thing.     He  possessed 
a  small  piece  of  land,  but  if  he  became  a  Christian  his  brothers  and  wife  voold 
drive  him  away  and  deprive  him  of  the  land ;  then  how  was  he  to  live  ?   And 
another  said  if  he  could  only  get  rid  of  his  children  he  would  be  a  Christian ;  ht 
wished  to  get  rid  of  them  because   they    would  not  go  with  him.    'Otfte! 
caste!  caste ! '  is  the  constant  cry  of  those  who  have  known  the  truth.  On  my  ikit 
home  I  had  the  very  pleasant  task  of  receiving  three  new  members  to  the  chuidi 
at  one  of  our  out-stations,  Chittivalsah,  and  we  hope  their  names  are  found  in  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life." 
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IV.— Smrf|  ^feb— S|os|flng. 

WHEN  after  the  Bamaogwato  revolation,  which  took  place  some  eight 
years  ago,  the  sole  chieftainship  of  Kham  e  at  Shoshokg  was  in- 
augoxated  by  a  declaration  of  his  adhesion  to  Christianity  and  his  desire 
that  it  should  be  the  religion  of  his  subjects,  strong  hopes  were  entertained 
that  these  events  were  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for 
the  mission.  This  will,  doubtless,  prove  to  have  been  the  case ;  but  that 
the  intervening  years  should  have  been  disappointing  and  troublous  is 
certainly  not  due  to  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  missionary,  or  want  of 
cousistenqr  in  the  character  of  the  chief;  nor  is  it  even  accounted  for  by 
nnpreparedness  of  the  native  mind  to  receive  the  truth.  Sad  to  relate, 
that  which  has  proved  the  bane  of  so  many  colonial  missions — the  intro- 
daotion  of  strong  drink  by  white  traders — ^has  more  than  aiqrthing  else 
tended  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Bamangwato.  With 
mixed  feelings  of  shame  and  gratification,  as  we  regard  it  in  a  national  or 
a  missionary  point  of  view,  we  now  see  a  native  chief  taking  a  firm  and 
uncompromising  stand  against  those  drinking  habits  which  are  the  curse 
of  the  nation  from  whom  he  and  his  people  have  received  the  Word  of 
Ood.  To  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Hepburn  the  mission  seems  to  have  been  passing 
through  the  stages  described  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirty-sixth  chapter 
of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  ;  he  feels,  also,  that  it  is  passing  on  to  a  new  and 
brighter  stage,  and  that  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  consistent, 
quiet,  and  persevering  character  of  the  chief. 

*'^  When  I  was  stUl  a  lad/  said  Khame  to  the  missionaiy, '  I  used  to  think  how  I 
would  govern  my  town,  and  what  kind  of  a  kingdom  it  should  be.'  One  thing," 
adds  Mr.  Hepburn,  ''he  determined,  among  others,  not  to  have  in  his  town,  and 
*hat  was  drink.  He  would  not  rule  over  a  drunken  town  and  people — ^he  made 
up  his  mind  to  that  Now,  we  have  our  European  way  of  doing  things,  but 
there  is  a  Bechnana  way  of  doing  things  also,  and  a  good  many  other  ways  I 
'^cy,  for  there  are  Chinamen,  Japanese,  Indians,  and  Americans  and  Austra- 
^^'sians  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  so  that  the  world  is  a  pretty  mixed  one,  and 
*^  a  good  many  curves  and  angles,  and  very  few  straight  lines  in  it. 

^  Khame  neither  drinks,  smokes,  nor  uses  snuff,  nor  has  he  ever  consented  to 
hecome  a  possessor  of  a  plurality  of  wives,  although  that  is  the  great  Bechuana 
idea  of  big  chiefism,  as  it  is  of  all  the  South  African  races.  Khame  has  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  native  charms,  medicines,  customs  such  as  witchcraft, 
^-  He  was  circumcised  as  a  lad  by  the'conunand  of  his  father  ;  but  he  refused 
^terwards  to  go  and  perform  the  same  ceremony  for  his  younger  brothers,  even 
&t  the  risk  of  being  disinherited.  But  if  any  one  wishes  to  learn  more  of  Khame*8 
^ly  career,  it  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  McKenzie's  book.* 


*  "Ten  Yean  Korth  of  the  Orange  Hirer.'*    Edinburgh :  Edmonstoa  k  Douglas ; 
i^aacm :  Hanulton  &  Co. 
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"  Khame  would  have  no  drink  sold  in  his  town.    He  had  seen  the  cttIs  of 
that,  and  he  wished  to  rule  over  a  nice  town,  as  he  said.     He  called  the  irlute 
men  together  and  told  them  his  desire.    They  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  bring  ia 
the  cases,  for  it  was  medicine,  and  the   large  casks  they  promised  to  lean 
untouched.    Khame  consented,  but  he  must  see  no  drunkenness.    Most  oeitainlT 
not.    The  cases  came,  and  drunkenness  was  the  result.     When  at  the  rim, 
Khame  refused  to  send  the  boats  for  one  man's  goods  because  he  had  brought  i 
cask  of  brandy.    When  Khame  came  back  from  the  river,  he  called  the  wMt« 
men  together  again,  and  declared  his  determination  to  have  no  drink  brtnglt 
into  the  town.    '  But  you  will  allow  us  to  bring  in  a  case  for  private  use  at  our 
own  table  ? '    *  Bring  none,'  said  Kluime  ;  *  I  will  allow  none.    You  made  me  s 
promise  that  if  I  allowed  the  cases  only  you  would  bring  no  casks,  and  tb«R 
should  be  no  drunkenness.'     One  man  ventured  to  press  his  point,  and  got 
effectually  put  down.     He  was  an  old  hotel-keeper,  and  he  liked  the  tnde. 
■  'What,' said  Khame,  *  will  yoit  venture -to  speak?    You  made  me  such-and-sodi 
a  promise,  and  then  brought  in  a  huge  cask  to  the  river ;  so  I  refuse  even  Uk 
cases,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.'    That  was  enough  for  that  day. 

'*  One  colonial  gentleman  heard  of  Khame's  doings,  and  got  a  nmnba  of  slips 
printed,  and  sent  them  to  Mr.  McKenzie  for  Khame's  use.  Khame  heard  tb« 
letter  of  his  friend  read,  probably  never  answered  it,  and  certainly  never  ma>lf 
the  slightest  use  of  the  slips.  He  had  his  own  way,  and  kept  to  it  He  trie<i 
fines  and  threats,  and,  finally,  the  Bechu^na  chiefs  last  resort,  banishment  from 
the  country.  It  appears  a  summary  process,  but  it  ia  really  less  hurtful  to  the 
European  than  our  own  mode  of  confiscation,  fine,  and  imprisonment  fit 
smuggling  the  drink  through  the  country  without  a  licence. 

"  The  hotel-keeper  above  referred  to  brought  in  a  wagon-load  of  com  for  onr 
poor  famishing  natives.  But  what  trouble  he  had  had  to  get  it !  What  expense ! 
A  Zambesi  trader  left  the  town  for  the  Zambesi.  On  the  way  out  of  the  torn 
one  of  his  drivers  fell  drunk  under  thewagon  wheel,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot 
But  where  did  he  get  the  drink  ?  The  Zambesi  trader  got  away  into  the  veldt.  He 
began  to  rave  and  shoot  his  oxen  as  they  trecked  in  the  yoke.  He  shot  some  of 
his  people,  and  at  last  the  report  came  that  he  was  killed  by  the  bushmen  smom. 
whom  he  had  run  wild  and  mad  with  bad  brandy.  Who  sold  it  to  him  ?  Our 
superfine  hotel-keeper,  who  left  the  station  immediately.  The  bags  of  con 
contained  casks  of  brandy,  and  the  whole  thing  was  a  smart  thing  to  do  in  »une 
men's  estimation." 

These  events  and  others  that  followed  in  quick  succession  hasteoed  the 

crisis  which  was  approaching,  and  it  was  felt  that  ere  long  summary  acUoa 

would  be  taken  by  the  chief.     With  regard  to  one  trader  who  had  beet 

warned  and  fined  like  the  others,  the  missionary  writes : — 

"  Morning  after  morning  the  chief  gqt  up  long  before  daybreak,  and  went  b> 
his  place  to  try  and  catch  him  sober.  But  he  was  locked  inside,  naked  attl 
raving,  and  drinking  as  long  as  he  had  any  drink  left  No  one  of  the  Earope^n? 
dared  go  near.  They  feared  he  might  blow  his  place  up  as  another  had  done. 
At  last  the  drink  wa8  done,  and,  the  man's  strength  spent,  he  almost  died  iron> 
the  effects  of  it.  When  Khame  could  speak  he  did,  and  informed  him  that  he 
would  not  fine  him,  but  one  more  such  act  and  he  should  leave  the  town,  and  gd 
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back  to  his  own  people.    He  promised  amendmenty  and  expressed  his  sorrow. 

The  final  act  of  this  tragic  drama  came  one  Saturday.    The  chief  had  warned 

some  of  them  specially,  and  one  man  in  particular,  that  very  Saturday  morning, 

and,  as  if  in  pure  defiance,  he  and  several  more  went  and  got  thoroughly  drunk. 

The  house  where  they  got  drunk  at  was  the  house  of  one  of  the  worst  and  most 

noted  drunkards  of  the  place.    He,  drunk  as  he  was,  sent  off  his  own  boy  to  call 

the  chief  that  he  might  come  and  see  what  was  going  on  in  his  house.    The 

chief  went,  and  found  them  with  their  white  shirts  stained  with  blood,  the 

goods  strewn  about  the  floor,  the  woman's  clothes  all  torn  (the  wife  of  the  man 

who  had  sent  for  the  chief),  the  huge  cask  of  water  upset,  and  everything  floating. 

The  chief  came  up  to  my  house  on  the  Saturday  night  to  tell  me  about  it,  and 

that  he  must  have  a  meeting  on  Monday  morning  as  soon  as  they  were  sober, 

and  send  every  man  out  of  the  station.    I  was  ill  of  fever  at  the  time,  and  I  was 

jjreatly  shocked  and  humbled  to  hear  such  an  account  of  my  fellow-countrymen. 

In  my  innocency,  I  imagined  they  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  were  living 

^her  lives.    What  shocked  me  more  was  the  mention  of  some  men's  names 

whom  I  had  never  heard  even  mentioned  as  drinking  at  all.    '  But  you  must  be 

mistaken  about  such-and-such  men,  chief.'    *  No,  there  is  not  any  mistake  ;  I 

saw  them.'    *  Yes,  but  did  you  speak  to  them  ] '    *  No,  because  they  made  off  as 

soon  as  they  knew  I  hatl  come.*    *  Well,  chief,  I  can't  believe  it  about  some  of 

them.'    *  It's  too  true.'    *  Let  us  go  and  see  again,  chief.*    We  went,  ill  as  I  was, 

^n  a  cold  bleak  night,  and  to  my  sorrow,  ill  as  it  sounded  in  my  ears,  it  was 

worse  when  I  saw  the  men  whom  I  hoped  to  find  innocent    One  poor  fellow 

was  silly,  sarcastic,  sentimental,  self-complacent,  and  everything  else  by  turns, 

^d  held  me,  would  not  let  me  go,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  got  away, 

after  pleading,  arguing,  telling  him  how  ill  he  knew  I  was,  how  much  my  wife 

wodd  be  wondering  what  had  become  of  me.    The  chief  was  a  witness  to  it  all. 

'  Well,*  I  said,  *  chief,  I  don't  think  we  need  go  anywhere  else  ;  however,  there 

is  one  man  who,  seeing  I  am  here,  it  is  perhaps  only  fair  I  should  go  and  see.' 

We  went  back  home  that  way,  and,  as  we  came  to  his  yard  door,  he  threw  open 

the  half-door  of  his  house,  and,  throwing  himself  half  out,  yelled  out  a  drunken 

<>^th.    <  That's  enough,*  I  said,  and  hastened  past,  and  home.*' 

The  Monday  momiDg  that  followed  is  described  as  ^'oold,  dreary, 
dark  " — the  chief  *'  in  the  sternest  mood  he  ever  assumes,  but  which,  it 
^  eaid,  always  means  a  fixed  purpose."  After  reminding  the  traders  of 
their  disregard  alike  of  his  warnings  and  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  which 
conduct  on  their  part  he  attributed,  and,  perhaps,  not  unjustly,  to  his 
nationality  and  colour,  Khame  continued  : — 

Well,  I  am  black,  but  if  I  am  black,  I  am  chief  of  my  own  country  at  present. 
When  you  white  men  rule  in  the  country,  then  you  will  do  as  you  like  ;  at  present 
J  nUe,  and  I  shall  maintain  my  laws  which  you  insult  and  despise.  You  have 
insulted  and  despised  me  because  I  am  a  black  man  in  my  own  town  ;  you  do  so 
'^use  you  despise  black  men  in  your  hearts.  If  you  despise  us,  what  do  you 
^ant  here  in  the  country  that  God  has  given  to  us  ?  Go  back  to  your  own 
'  f>untry ; '  and  he  mentioned  them  by  name.  *  Take  everything  you  have  got ; 
'^^np  the  iron  roof  of  the  houses  ;  the  wood  of  the  country  and  the  clay  that  made 
^he  bricks  you  can  leave  to  be  thrown  down — take  all  that  is  yours,  and  go.' 

'  More  than  that,'  he  said,  *  if  there  is  a  single  white  man  here  who  does  not , 
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like  my  laws,  let  him  go.  I  want  nothing  but  friends  in  my  town.  If  yon  i» 
not  my  friends,  go  back  to  your  own  friends,  and  leave  me  and  my  people  to  ogt- 
solves.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves.  I  am  trying  to  lead  kt 
people  to  act  according  to  that  Word  of  God  which  we  have  got  fps- 
you  white  people,  and  you  show  them  an  example  of  wickedness  Biich  t 
we  never  knew.  You  the  people  of  the  Word  of  God  !  You  know  that  nm 
of  my  own  brothers  have  got  to  like  drink,  and  you  know  I  do  not  wmt  thai 
to  see  it  even,  that  they  may  forget  the  habit ;  and  you  not  only  Vrim 
it  and  offer  it  to  them,  but  you  try  to  tempt  me  with  it.  I  make  an  end  of  - 
to-day.    Go,  take  your  cattle,  and  leave  my  town,  and  never  come  back  sgiin.' 

"  The  utmost  silence  followed  Khame's  words.  Shame  and  utter  bewildemci: 
fell  upon  most  of  them.  They  had  expected  nothing  like  this,  and  they  lost  thr 
very  power  to  reply.  After  sitting  some  time  in  silence,  not  so  much  as  a  mo^c 
on  the  part  of  any  one,  I  thought  I  had  better  get  up  and  go  home.  *  Do  not  go, 
said  one  man,  who  I  am  happy  to  say  never  has  had  anything  to  do  with  ih.t 
drink  ;  '  everybody  is  stunned.  It  has  come  like  a  thunder-dap.  Surely  fioo^ 
of  you  have  got  something  to  say  in  reply?'    *  What  can  we  say  ?  he  has  amplj 

told  us  to  go.    But  you,  Mr. ,  you  must  have  a  word  to  say  for  younell,  anc 

if  not  for  yourself  for  your  absent  partners,  at  any  rate.'  '  Well,'  I  said,  *  if  jt^:- 
wish  me  to  say  anything  Til  stay,  certainly.'  I  then  asked  Khame  if  he  woult. 
kindly  take  us  into  the  house,  because  I  was  afraid  of  the  cold  and  the  rain.  H  - 
took  us  into  the  house,  but  the  answers  he  gave  were  terribly  severe.  He  "Vv 
not  angry,  but  spoke  like  a  man  deeply  wounded  and  highly  indignant— calm, 
but  with  a  sense  that  the  very  men  who  asked  for  pity  despised  him  in  tbeir 
secret  heart. 

"  One  man  especially  pleaded  that  he  had  grown  up  from  being  quite  a  lad  u^ 
the  country,  and  Ehame  and  he  were  old  friends  ;  surely  for  old  friendship's  i*^c 
he  would  pity  him.  *  Friendship  ! '  said  Khame  ;  *  do  you  call  yourself  my  frienJ 
You  are  the  ringleader  among  those  who  insult  and  despise  my  laws.  If  y^ 
have  grown  up  in  the  country,  then  you  know  better  than  any  one  how  mnck  I 
hate  this  drink.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  friendship.  I  give  you  more  Idao^ 
than  any  of  them.  You  are  my  worst  enemy.  I  had  a  right  to  expect  that  t«'= 
would  uphold  my  laws,  and  you  bring  in  the  stuff  for  others  to  break  than- 
Then  he  pleaded  for  his  partners.  *  It's  all  one,'  said  Ehame,  *and  if  they  a^ 
not  here  to<lay  they  are  equally  guilty.  I  told  your  brother,  and  be  al»' 
brought  it  and  sold  it' 

"  Then  he  pleaded  for  pity  for  his  wife,  whose  brother  had  died  by  accident  oo 
the  station.  *  Yes,'  said  Khame,  *  I  pity  your  wife ;  my  heart  is  sore  for  her ;  Vat 
don't  you  talk  of  pitying  her.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  yoc? 
treatment  of  her  after  what  has  happened  to  her  brother  in  yovr  employ.  Bo* 
you  do  not  know  what  pity  is,  and  yet  you  ask  for  pity.  You  ask  for  pity,  o^ 
you  show  me  no  pity.  You  despise  my  laws  and  defy  me  in  the  preeeiioe  (• 
aU  my  people.  My  people  and  I  are  not  worthy  of  pity,  becauae  God  has  tat^^ 
our  faces  black  and  yours  white.  No  ;  I  have  no  pity.  I  have  shown  you  p»^.^ 
again  and  again,  and  then  you  tell  me  that  because  I  did  so  you  thoi^t  I  b*i 
rescinded  my  own  law.  When  did  I  ever  tell  you  that  I  had  lesdnded  it 
Did  I  ever  cease  to  warn  you  'I  You  pray  for  pity,  and  if  I  show  pify  I  h«^' 
rescinded  my  laws.  No  ;  I  have  had  enough  of  Buch  pity.  It  is  my  doty  *^ 
have  pity  on  my  people  over  whom  God  has  placed  me,  and  I  am  going  to  8fc<>** 
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them  pity  to-day,  and  that  is  my  duty  to  them  and  to  God.'  How  much  more  of 
Huch  bnming  language  the  chief  spoke  I  shall  not  attempt  further  to  say,  but 
be  held  to  his  word,  and  purified  his  town  of  white  man's  drink  that  day.'' 

Steps  were  then  takea  by  the  chief  with  reference  to  the  native  beer. 
First  its  sale  was  disallowed,  then  his  young  men  were  forbidden  to  drink 
it,  and  finally  a  great  meeting  of  the  whole  town  was  called,  and  its  manu- 
facture was  prohibited. 

"  *  You  take  the  com  that  God  has  given  us  in  answer  to  prayer,'  said  the 
chief,  *  and  destroy  it.  You  not  only  destroy  it,  but  you  make  stuff  with  it  that 
causes  mischief  among  you.*  He  had  a  hard  struggle,  but  he  has  succeeded  so 
far.  He  told  me  about  it  after  my  return  from  Klerksdorp.  *  At  one  time,'  he 
said,  <  I  thought  there  was  nothing  but  death  in  front  of  pie  ;  but  I  told  them 
they  could  kill  me,  but  they  could  not  conquer  me.'  Then,"  continues  Mr. 
Hepbnm,  '^  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  remark  that  I  thought  it  was  regarded  by 
them  as  food  in  some  respects,  '  No,  Monare,  that  is  the  lie  that  you  missionaries 
are  told  about  it ;  but  it  is  all  lies,  and  only  lies.  The  drink  our  people  like  is  a» 
had  among  us  as  yours  among  you.  If  a  man  desires  to  concoct  any  wickedness 
he  uses  beer  for  his  purpose.  If  he  wishes  to  steal  away  another  man's  wife  he 
does  it  by  beer.  Every  possible  mischief  that  men  can  work  is  done  among  u» 
by  means  of  the  beer — things  that  you  missionaries  have  never  thought  or  heard 
of.  No ;  we  may  deceive  you,  our  missionaries,  but  we  do  not  deceive  one 
another.  Why,  even  our  own  heathen  father  Sekhome  would  never  allow  any 
of  his  sons  to  drink  it ;  and  I  heanl  him  tell  the  people  publicly  that  they  knew 
that  he  had  learnt  to  let  the  beer  alone,  not  by  the  teaching  of  the  missionaries, 
not  by  the  Word  of  God,  but  first  of  all  by  the  teaching  of  his  own  father 
Sekhome,  and  not  himself  alone,  but  all  Sekhome's  sons  had  been  taught  the 
same  thing  as  lads.    And  they  assented.' 

"  Long  may  God  uphold  Khame  in  his  earnest  endeavours  to  raise  and  purify 
the  people  over  whom  He  has  placed  him  ! 

**  He  has  had  many  a  hard  battle  to  fight  against  those  who  are  arrayed  on  the 
"dde  of  unrighteousness,  and  no  doubt  there  is  many  a  day  of  difficulty  yet  before 
him ;  but,  with  a  continued  trust  in  God,  he  may  safely  leave  the  result  in  God's 
hands,  and  the  issue  "will  not  be  on  the  side  of  evil  if  he  does  that" 

V  — gotfs  of  t|t  SJontI  anJr  d^^ftracts. 

1.  ORDINATION  OF  A  MISSIONARY. 
Mr.  Arthub  Saxuel  Huckett,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Directors  to 
reinforce  the  Madagascar  Mission,  was  ordained  at  Hare  Court  Chapel,  Canon- 
W,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  July  21st  The  Rev.  Matthew  Smith  read 
the  ScriptQzes  and  prayed  ;  the  Rev.  James  Richardson  (from  Madagascar) 
described  the  field  of  labour.  The  questions  were  asked  by  the  Rev.  Edward  H. 
Jones,  the  Society's  Deputation  Secretary,  and  the  ordination  prayer  was  offered 
^y  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham.  The  Rev.  Professor  Newth,  M.A.,  D.D.,  delivered 
the  charge,  and  the  service  wasjclosed  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Udall. 

2.  DEPARTURE. 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Clark,  returning  to  Jamaica,  embarked,  with  Mrs.  Clark,  at 
Southampton,  per  steamer  Nile,  August  2nd. 
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3.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mrs.  John,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Griffith  John,  from  Hankow,  China,  per  steamer 
Hankow,  August  8th. 

The  Rev.  J.  Sibree,  Mrs.  Sibree,  and  two  children^  from  Vizagafatam,  SontL 
India,  per  steamer  Nepaul,  August  8th. 

4.  DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  M.  A.  SHERRING,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  BENARES. 
The  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  this  highly  esteemed  missionary  of  tL.- 
Society  has  been  received  by  telegram.    As  no  details  whatever  have  been  •*. 
present  communicated,  further  information  is  unavoidably  deferred. 

5.  CALCUTTA—ENCOURAGEMENTS. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  30th,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Wilrins  furnishes  the  foUowii: 
record  of  a  baptism  which  had  just  taken  place  : — 

'^  I  had  the  pleasure  to  baptize  a  young  man  named  Hari  Pada  Mookerjea  on 
Sunday  last  He  was  in  the  preparatory  class  of  our  school  at  BaduiiaL  He 
has  been  reading  the  Scriptures  for  some  months  past  privately  with  our  evan- 
gelist there,  Jogesh  Babu.  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  whole  character 
and  manner  of  this  young  man.  His  views  of  truth  are  very  clear,  and  h> 
mind  was  fully  made  up  ere  he  came  to  me  for  baptism.  All  our  brethren  here 
conversed  with  him,  and  seemed  to  be  equally  pleased  with  him.  On  his  airivil 
in  Calcutta,  he  wrote  to  his  father  telling  him  that  he  was  about  to  become  a 
Christian,  but  his  father  did  not  come  down  to  see  him.  I  think  it  has  been  no 
secret  for  months  past  that  the  boy  wished  to  become  a  follower  of  Je8u&  In 
fact  his  father  withdrew  him  from  school  some  time  ago  because  the  young  nun 
spoke  so  favourably  of  Christianity.  God  has  blessed  our  work  at  Badmiah ;  w 
have  baptized  three  young  men  and  one  family  of  eight  persons  from  that 
station.'' 

6.  CENTRAL  AFRICA— CURE  OF  A  MEDICINE  MAN. 

Under  date  Uranibo,  February  19th,  Dr.  Soxtthon  writes  as  follow?:—*! 
have  made  personal  friends  of  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
and,  chiefly  by  my  medical  skill,  gained  an  influence  for  good  among  aU  ranks  that 
is  pleasing  to  behold,  as  well  as  gratifying  to  myself. 

"  One  case  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  illustrates  the  faith  the  people  have  in 
the  judgment  of  their  king.  A  powerful  and  influential  mganga  or  mf»muy  the 
former  being  the  Eiswahili  the  latter  the  Einyamwezi  term  for  medicine  man, 
who  was  very  ill  and  expecting  to  die,  acted  upon  the  advice  given  him  by  Kin^' 
Mirambo,  and  sent  for  me.  I  inmiediately  went  to  see  him,  and  found  him 
suffering  from  a  throat  disease  which  did  not  permit  of  his  swallowing  anything  hnt 
fluids.  I  lanced  the  enlarged  tonsils  and  applied  local  remedies.  As  soon  as  he 
could  speak,  he  said,  '  Bwana,  do  you  think  I  shall  die  ? '  I  told  him  I  couM 
not  possibly  say  for  certain,  but  I  hoped  not  '  All  matters  of  life  and  death,' 
I  said, '  are  in  the  hands  of  God.'  And  I  then  went  on  to  explain  to  him  an  i 
his  people  that  God  was  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all,  and  that  to  trust  and  belierc  iu 
Him  ii  the  duty  of  all.  After  more  conversation  of  a  like  kind,  the  xesmrectiun 
of  the  body,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  Christ  the  Saviour  of  mankimli  thf 
poor  fellow  thanked  me  as  well  as  he  could  and  I  took  my  departure.  I  *?»^ 
beef -tea  and  medicine  qb  soon  as  I  arrived  home,  for  the  patient  ha<l  eaten  nothiui; 
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for  six  flays  and  was  terribly  emaciated.  After  several  visits  he  began  to  mend, 
nnd  now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  nearly  well.  As  may  be  supposed,  this  man  is 
very  grateful,  and  ^ill,  no  doubt,  prove  a  valuable  friend  instead  of,  as  most 
medicine  men  are,  a  doubtful  enemy. 

"Another  chief,  named  Walango,  sent  for  me  last  week.  His  village  is  a  collec- 
tion of  about  fifty  huts  enclosed  in  a  square  Umbe,  I  found  him  and  his  wife 
troubled  with  a  disease  which  seems  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  native  doctors. 
Walango  took  the  medicines  as  directed,  and  in  a  short  time  was  quite  well. 
His  wife  abb  has  now  quite  recovered,  and  is  very  thankful  for  the  means 
used." 

7.  SOUTH  INDIA— GROWTH  OF  NATIVE  OPINION. 

That  a  change,  gradual  but  decided,  is  taking  place  in  Hindoo  society  on  the 
<jaestion  of  female  education  is  an  undoubted  fact ;  and  to  those  who  are  on  the 
watch  for  indications  of  this  change,  events  which  might  otherwise  be  unnoticed 
reveal  the  direction  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  following  few  words  of  the  Rev. 
G.  0.  Newport  are  suggestive: — "We  had  a  nice  sangam  (public  meeting)  at 
TuiPATooB  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  March,  the  first  ever  held  here,  and  a  capital 
gathering  on  the  following  day  at  the  prize-giving  to  the  Hindoo  girls'  school. 
Several  Hindoo  gentlemen  made  speeches  in  favour  of  female  education." 

8.    MADAGASCAR— AMBOSITRA. 

The  Rev.  T.  Brockway,  who  is  labouring  in  the  south  of  Madagascar,  thus 
refers  to  the  position  and  prospects  of  his  work  :— "  Our  schools  are  improving. 
I  have  recently  been  out  for  ten  days  to  the  south-west  of  my  district,  and  had 
very  large  gatherings,  and  this  week  at  Ambositra  there  are,  including  the  infant 
•johool,  nearly  two  hundred  scholars  learning.  We  have  now  the  best  schools  in 
the  Betsileo.  This  universal  conscription  (that  is,  universal  for  Imerina,  for  it 
does  not  extend  to  Fianarantsoa)  is  trying  us.  In  my  district  our  great  need  is 
the  outpouring  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  Numbers  have  Bibles,  bought  with  their 
own  money,  and  can  read  them ;  large  numbers  attend  our  services.  Things 
look  brighter  than  they  did  ;  and,  with  that  blessing  from  on  high,  the  wilderness 
may  yet  be  as  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  be  counted  as  a  forest.  God 
hart  been  with  us ;  it  is  His  presence  more  fully  we  seek,  and  we  know  none  shall 
be  ashamed  who  wait  for  Him." 

9.  TRAVANCORE— MEDICAL  MISSION. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Thomson,  Medical  Missionary  at  Neyoor,  furnishes  the  following 
brief  summary  of  his  operations  during  1879 : — "  The  year  gone  by  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  as  regards  the  work  and  results  of  the  Medical  Mission. 
We  have  had  more  conversions  to  God,  returning  to  church  fellowship,  and 
opportunity  to  visit  and  carry  the  Gospel  to  all  castes  in  connection  with  the 
l^ispensaries  and  Hospital  than  in  former  years.  And  although  the  maintenance 
of  tlie  poor  patients  in  hospital  has  caused  a  decided  influx  of  the  most  needy,  yet 
those  in  position  and  able  to  help  them  have  been  more  ready  to  take  advantage 
'^•f  English  treatment  and  to  help  the  poor  than  in  former  years.  We  need  a 
2reat  outpouring  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  make  these  dry  bones  live.  Often  we  see 
'1  shaking,  but  soon  they  are.  at  rest  again ;  yet  every  wave  of  the  advancing  tide 
brings  nearer  the  time  when  '  The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.' " 
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Thb  questLon  la  often  put  in  England  as  well  as  in  India^  What  liaa 
been  the  real  result  on  the  Hindoo  mind  of  all  the  influences  derived 
from  English  education,  English  rule  and  laws,  material  improyements, 
railways,  telegraphs,  liberty,  and  above  all,  Christianity,  which  have 
been  playing  upon  it  with  more  or  less  potency  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  century )  Has  the  Hindoo  been  greatly  affected  by  them  1  Or 
has  he  yielded  to  his  natural  impassiveness,  and  not  allowed  himself 
to  be  moved  by  these  Western  noyelties  ?  Or  has  he  submitted  to 
them,  to  be  re-oast  in  their  mould  1  Have  they,  to  any  perceptible 
extent^  taken  the  place  of  the  bad  influences  which  confessedly  wrought 
his  ruin  in  the  past  1  Or  has  he  felt  their  quickening  impulse,  and 
yet  has  continued  resolute  in  his  determination  not  in  reality,  but 
only  nominally,  and  in  words  merely,  to  alter  his  habits  and  ways! 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  f ally,  but  shall  content 
myself  with  eithibiting  some  of  the  intellectual,  religious,  and  social 
changes  which  are  more  or  less  visible  among  the  various  grades 
of  the  Hindoo  community,  and  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  &r 
they  indicate  satisfactory  and  encouraging  national  progress,  or  the 
contrary. 

The  first  eflfeot  produced  on  the  Hindoos  by  the  several  elements  of 
modem  civilization  introduced  into  their  country  was  that  of  amaze- 
ment and  bewilderment.  Each  one  gave  a  shock  to  their  apathy ;  and 
SB  they  came  in  rapid  succession,  their  pow »r  of  forming  any  judgment 
on  what  so  astonished  and  confounded  them,,  was  for  a  time  suspended. 
Inheriting  the  intelleotual  coldness  and  indiilere^ce  of  his  forefathersi 
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the  Hindoo  presented  to  the  world  a  mind  trained  to  extraordinuy 
self-restraint  and  to  a  singular  unsuaceptibilitj  of  excitement ;  and 
jet  nothing  could  exceed  his  enthusiasm  and  wonder  when  the  first 
xailroad  was  opened  in  India.     The  telegraph  filled  him  withawe^  snd 
he  was  led  to  regard  the  trained  men  who  manipulated  the  instruments, 
as  acquainted  with  mysteries  and  secrets  only  known  to  the  gods.  l%e 
magnificent  bridges,  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  length,  some  of  stone, 
others  of  iron,  which  span  the  great  rivers  of  the  land ;  the  subja- 
gation  of  the  mountains  and  the  deep  valleys,  over  which  lines  of 
railway  run,  the  well-metalled  roads  threading  the  country  from  east 
to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  uniting  all  the  provinces  together, 
and  affording  easy  and  safe  communication  between  distant  cities, 
80  that  one  may  travel  from  Calcutta  to  Lahore,  fourteen  hundred 
miles  in  a  direct  westerly  course,  withont  molestation  and  in  perfect 
oomfort^'^have  produced  in  his  breast  an  nndefinable  sense  of  fear 
and  apprehension,  mingled  with  satisfiaction  at  the  efiforts  of  human 
skill  and  power.    Having  heard  from  his  predecessors  of  the  lawless- 
ness and  anarchy  formerly  prevailing  everywhere,  and  of  the  great 
wars  that  used  to  desolate  his  fatherland,  he  has  been  greatly  per^ 
plexed  at  the  thought  that  this  miserable  state  of  insecurity  has  been 
completely  transformed  by-  a  handful  of  foreigners,  unlike  himself  in 
manners,  customs,  religion,  and  race,  with  a  marvellous  foroe  of 
character,  to  which  he  had  the  consdousnesB  of  beingan  utter  stranger. 
He  has  seen  good  laws  administered  by  a  vigorous  and  masterly  hand, 
he  has  beheld  a  general  decrease  of  crime,  and  he  hsm  felt  that 
although  he  had  no  special  sympathy  for  the  conqueror,'  yet  that  he  was 
safe  in  the  conqueror^s  hands,  who,  he  perceived,  sou^^t  his  special 
welfare  and  that  of  all  the  subjugated  races,  in  a  manner  which  he 
could  not  comprehend.     He  has  watched  the  i^read  of  Westen 
knowledge,  the  gradual  awakening  of  his  oonntrymen  under  ita  in- 
fluence, and  their  excitement  at  the  sense  of  its  immiwiwe  and  over- 
whelming superiority  to  the    meagre  and  unoertcdn  infonnatioa 
acquired  frt>m  the  Brahmans ;  and  he  has  marked  the  extreme  lapiditf 
with  which  schools  on  a  new  system,  imparting  the  new  knowledge, 
have  sprung  up  as  by  magic,  until  all  India  may  be  said  tobeoovered 
by  a  network  of  them.     He  has  observed  the  introduction  of  numeroos 
institutions  aiding  the  revt)lutioni2ing  process  at  work  in  evexy  grade 
of  native  society — ^institiations  which  have  saddenly  become  hi^} 
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pq>a]ar  among  the  better  classeB.  And  thongh  slow  at  first  to 
Acknowledge  the  divine  visdoin  and  winning  charm  of  the  Christian 
religion,  yet  he  has  been  at  last  driven  to  do  so,  through  the  power  by 
which  it  has  captivated  his  intellect^  and  has  held  him  spellbound. 
For  long,  however,  he  was  in  a  condition  of  suspense,  uncertainty,  and 
wonder. 

But  this  condition  has  passed  away.  The  Hindoo  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  innovations  which  once  so  perplexed  him.  Prone 
to  callous  indifference,  he  has  at  length  ceased  to  be  profoundly 
astonished  at  any  fresh  miracle  performed  in  his  presence  by  scientific 
and  learned  men,  from  England  and  the  Continent^  or  of  which  he 
may  hear,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  been  led  to  expect  a  constant 
Buocessioa  of  such  performancea  Were  it  not  that  his  intellect  has 
been  really  exdted,  and  that  an  eager  desire  for  self-improvement  has 
been  generated  in  his  breast,  there  would  still  be  the  fear  that  he 
would  sink  down  into  the  unimpassioned  state  in  which  he  was  found 
when  the  English  entered  the  country,  and  in  which  he  had  for  the 
most  part  existed  for  more  than  a  couple  of  thousand  years.  This 
via  inertia  of  the  native  mind,  and  its  perpetual  tendency  to  fall  back 
again  into  lifelessness,  especially  after  strong  stimulants  have  been 
applied  to  it,  must  always  be  remembered  in  any  comparative  esti- 
mate which  may  be  formed  of  the  progressive  enlightenment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India. 

No  strong  revulsion  can  suddenly  take  place  in  the  habits  and  life 
of  a  nation  without  being  followed  by  a  reaction.  The  bewilderment 
of  the  national  mind  in  India  has  given  place  to  a  very  different 
sentiment.  It  has  been  followed  by  scepticism  and  doubt  on  a 
multitude  of  subjects.  The  utility  of  the  numerous  projects  which 
have  been  of  late  years  set  on  foot  in  Has  country,  and  which  English 
people  hold  to  be  sources  of  happiness  and  comfort,  so  that  in  their 
own  land  they  imagine  life  would  be  a  burden  without  them,  is  gravely 
questioned  by  not  a  few  of  the  best-educated  and  most-advanced 
members  of  native  society.  With  the  utmost  seriousness  they  discuss 
with  themselves  and  with  British  residents,  whether,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  good  roads,  superb  bridges,  strict 
government,  and  a  blameless  administration  are  real  advantagea 
They  look  back  with  longing  eyes  to  the  patriarchal  simplicity,  rude- 
ness, and  freedom  from  luxurious  habits,  which  they  have  never  them- 
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BelvGS  experienced,  but  which  they  read  of  as  having  existed  in  formor 
times.  Although  in  those  days  there  'was  general  insecurity  and 
much  crime,  yet  the  people  were  unsophisticated,  had  few  wants,  and 
were  contented  with  their  lot.  Such  is  their  reasoning.  A  smile  of 
incredulity,  not  unmixed  with  scorn,  will  greet  the  account  of  some 
new  improvement  (as  an  EngUshman  regards  it)  which  has  been 
introduced  into  the  country. 

But  not  merely  in  relation  to  material  progress  is  the  Hindoo's 
mind  filled  with  doubts  and  suspicions,  but  also,  and  especially,  is  it 
in  great  anxiety  and  concern  in  respect  of  the  moral  and  religioiu 
views,  so  opposed  to  his  own  way  of  thinking,  which  are  shaking  the 
foundations  of  native  society  everywhere.  While  it  is  quite  true  that 
Hindoos  generally  do  not  accept  Christianity,  yet  have  nevertheleM 
been  mightily  stirred  by  its  divine  claims  and  pretensions,  it  is  also 
equally  true  that  they  have  become  just  as  apprehensive  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  own  religion.  Educated  men,  who  now  may  be  reckoned 
by  tens  of  thousands,  and  who  are  found  in  numbers  in  every  citj 
and  town  of  the  land,  begin  to  perceive,  and  even  to  acknowledge, 
the  untenableness  of  idolatry  and  of  the  superstitions  connected  with 
Hindooism.  They  are  also  being  impressed  with  a  right  sense  of  the 
low  standard  of  morality  which  their  religion  fosters,  and  of  the 
much  higher  standard  enforced  by  Christianity.  For  the  time  beingi 
however,  they  are  a  prey  to  doubt  as  to  the  course  it  is  incumbent  on 
them  to  pursue.  It  goes  against  the  grain  to  abandon  utterly  the  old 
faith,  and  to  embrace  a  foreign  creed ;  and  multitudes  are  endeavonr- 
ing  to  carve  out  a  new  religion  for  themselves,  by  adhering  to  certain 
primitive  forms  of  Hindoo  belief,  and  expanding  them  so  as  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  modem  Hindoo  thought  Some  become  edectia, 
and  selecting  prominent  tenets  from  several  creeds,  especially  from 
Christianity,  gather  up  the  whole  into  one,  so  constituting  a  new 
religion. 

Were  mere  doubt,  combined  with  nothing  else,  the  only  aspect  of  the 
Hindoo  mind  at  the  present  time,  it  might  be  open  to  question,  whether 
anything  had  really  been  gained  by  its  production,  and  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better  to  leave  the  Hindoo  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  fixed  though  erroneous  belief;  but  the  Hindoo,  in  regard  to  sU 
intellectual  problems,  is  courageous  and  daring.  His  systems  of  phi* 
loBophy  are  full  of  the  most  startling  propositions;  and  in  them  he 
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faas  reaoHed  oondiudons  as  transcendental  as  any  at  which  the  most 
rationalistic  Germans  and  freethinkers  of  England  have  arrived.  The 
Hindoo  dares  to  think.  Nothing  in  the  wide  range  of  hnman  specu- 
lation frightens  or  even  astonishes  him.  Herein  is  ground  for  hope. 
He  will  investigate  the  foundations  of  Chnstianitj,  because  it  has 
been  brought  to  his  country,  is  the  religion  of  his  conquerors,  and 
possesses  features  of  sublimity  and  excellence  peculiarly  attractive  to 
him.  He  will  also  investigate  the  foundations  of  hia  own  religion  of 
Hindooism,  if  they  are  assailed  by  an  intellectual  foe  who  pronounces 
them  to  be  unsound.  And  this  is  the  condition  which  he  has  now 
reached.  If  he  were  as  honest  as  he  is  courageous,  hope  regarding 
him  would  give  place  to  confidence.  If,  moreover,  he  were  as  prac- 
tical as  he  is  theoretical,  and  were  as  ready  to  act  up  to  his  convic- 
tions as  he  is  to  cherish  them,  all  doubt  respecting  {the  brightness  of 
the  future  before  him  would  be  removed. 

Nevertheless,  the  Hindoo  has  been  greatly  agitated.  Education 
has  done  him  good  thus  far,  in  that  it  has  enlarged  his  mind  and  stimu- 
lated his  critical  faculty,  so  that  he  is  compelled,  often  much  against 
his  sluggish  will,  to  contemplate  his  condition  morally  and  religiously, 
as  well  as  intellectually,  in  relation  to  the  new  views  he  has  gained 
of  Hindooism,  and  of  its  formidable  and  powerful  rival,  Christianity. 
He  is  proudly  conscious,  too,  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  civilisation, 
as  applied  to  himself,  and  to  all  Hindoos  like  him,  who  have  been 
brought  under  special  enlightening  influences,  which  never  reached 
his  forefathers,  and  of  which  they  were  in  profoundest  ignorance. 
He  glories  in  the  idea  of  human  progress,  which,  in  his  judgment,  is  the 
consummation  of  the  noblest  labours  of  English  educationalists  and 
philanthropists  among  his  fellow-countrymen. 

We  may  regard  the  Hindoos  as  affected  by  English*  influences  in 
various  aspects.  First,  as  to  the  material  or  physical  changes  and 
improvements  introduced  into  India.  This  subject  has  been  already 
alluded  to,  and  needs  no  further  exposition.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to 
note  how  far  the  people  generally  have  been  benefited  by  the  vast  and 
magnificent  enterprises  which  have  been  of  late  years  prosecuted  in 
their  country  by  their  busy  and  restless  conquerors.  With  freedom 
of  communication  between  all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  safety  of  travel- 
ling, and  general  security,  they  also  enjoy  an  immense  increase  in 
^hat  are  termed  the  comforts  of  life.    All  kinds  of  merchandise,  to 
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many  of  which  most  persons  were  formerly  utter  strangers,  find  their 
way  to  every  corner  of  the  land.  Food  is  more  varied,  dothing  ib 
finer  and  cheaper,  money  is  more  plentiful,  houses  are  better  built 
and  better  stored ;  trade,  especially  among  small  merchants,  has  greatly 
increased,  and,  to  crown  all,  peace  prevails  everywhere,  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin.  In  spite  of  famines,  which  were  never 
grappled  with  in  former  times  as  they  are  in  these,  there  is  leas 
poverty,  less  misery,  and  more  wealth  in  India  than  there  ever  was ; 
while  the  labourer  is  better  paid,  and  receives  greater  consideratiQii 
from  those  above  him  than  he  ever  did.  As  a  consequence,  there  is 
more  real  happiness  among  the  people  than  at  any  period  of  their 
previous  histoiy.  But  for  political  reasons,  and  the  spread  of  a 
spirit  of  captiousness  and  censoriousness  among  the  educated  daasea, 
they  would  be,  as  surely  they  ought  to  be,  a  contented  people. 

Secondly,  in  his  social  habits.  The  customs  of  domestic  life  in  any 
country  are  the  last  to  changa  Naturally,  those  prevailing  in  a  hot 
climate  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  eTisting  in  a  temperate 
zone.  The  conditions  of  social  life  in  India  are  of  a  very  pecohar 
character,  unlike  anything  beheld  in  other  warm  countries.  Fiist 
and  foremost  among  them  is  the  system  of  caste,  instituted  by 
Brahmanical  pride  and  ezclusiveness,  and  fostered  by  climatio  and 
geographical  influences.  People  living  side  by  side,  and  seeing  each 
other  every  hour  of  the  day,  are  nevertheless  alienated  from  one 
another  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  by  the  operation  of  stringent 
regulations  preventing  mutual  intercourse  as  well  as  intermarriages. 
Friendships  are  broken.  Toung  men  at  school  and  coU^  can 
never  be  close  friends,  because  of  the  impassable  barriers  of  caste. 

Nevertheless,  caste  is  now  exposed  in  every  direction  to  sach 
a  multitude  of  powerful  adverse  influences,  that  it  needs  no  prophet 
to  predict  its  eventual  downfall  Railway  travelling,  the  free  inter- 
course necessitated  by  English  institutions  of  every  kind,  educatioD, 
with' the  general  spread  of  knowledge  and  increase  of  enlightenment 
and  in  short,  all  the  numerous  improvements  introduced  of  late  into 
India,  are  affecting  Hindoos  on  all  sides,  and  are  pertinaciously  assail- 
ing their  ancient  and  much-honoured  social  system.  The  result 
already  achieved  is  to  loosen  its  rigidity,  and  to  engender  among 
educated  men  an  earnest  desire  for  dioser  intercourse.  HindocB 
of  the  old  school,  who  are  opnscienidous  idolaters  without  exoep- 
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tion,  strenuonsly  maintain  its  most  rigorous  and  exdosive  olaimB, 
and  will  never  cease  to  do  so.  Bnt  Hindoos  who  have  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  new  influences  are  banning  to  feel 
their  social  bondage,  and  in  most  places  are  more  or  less  releasing 
themselves  therefrom.  In  Calcutta,  and  in  many  other  cities  and 
towns  of  Bengal,  the  most  advanced  among  the  educated  classes  have 
entiielj  thrown  off  caste^  and  associate  freely  with  one  another,  and 
even  with  Europeans.  Moreover,  ominous  signs  of  diasatisfiiction 
are  manifest  among  members  of  some  of  the  inferior  castes  who  have 
hitherto  been  held  in  subjection  by  the  higher.  Well  educated--^ 
having,  it  may  be,  obtained  the  highest  university  honours  and 
degrees — shrewd,  and  intelligent,  they  are  entering  the  Government 
offices,  and  solely  by  their  great  ability  and  superior  training  are 
ousting  high-caste  men,  who  have  always  considered  such  positions 
their  peculiar  and  special  right.  If  they  are  equal  in  intellect  and  in 
all  other  respects  to  men  of  an  assumed  superior  order,  they  will  not 
be  contented  long  to  occupy  a  degraded  status  in  native  society.  The 
Writer  caste  has,  during  the  last  fifly  years,  made  itself  veiy  conspicu- 
ous in  Northern  India,  and  although  much  inferior  to  the  Brahmani- 
cal  caste  socially,  is  fully  abreast  of  it  in  point  of  intelligence  and 
eduoatioxu  A  struggle  of  the  castes  is  imminent,  unless  the  Brahmans 
and  other  high  castes  will  drop  their  pride,  and  consent  to  fratemixe 
wkh  those  of  humbler  rank.  English  rule  in  its  many-sidedness  is 
strongly  democratic  in  its  influence  in  India.  The  fittest  men,  no 
matter  their  origin,  are  coming  to  the  front,  and  caste,  though  time- 
honoured,  and  still  very  powerful,  is  destined  to  inevitable  discomfiture 
and  ndn. 

Thirdly,  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  of  a 
love  of  liberty  in  its  highest  signification  is  the  most  widely  spread 
and  deeply  felt  of  all  the  beneficent  influences  working  in  native 
society  as  a  result'  of  England's  contact  with  India.  This  land  is 
6ee,  as  Britain  is  free,  and  the  people  know  it.  But  it  has  taken 
many  years  for  them  to  shake  off  the  sense  of  slavish  bondage  which 
they  inherited  from  past  ages,  and  to  gain  even  an  imperfect 
consciousness  of  real  freedom.  To  be  practically  unrestricted  and 
unfettered  in  speech,  and  in  intercourse  with  one  another,  was  a 
oonditbn  so  utterly  foreign  to  their  experience,  that  it  is  not  sur- 
primng  they  have  been  slow  fully  to  understand  its  bearings  in  relation 
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to  UieinflelTe&     Moreover,  inasmaoh  as  Engliah  iiiBtitatioiiB  inko* 

duced  into  India,  especially  the  system  of  educaticm  now  at  work  in 

all  three  Preadencies,  have  all  had  an  enlightening  and  elevating 

tendency,  the  Hindoo  has  been  powerfully  affected  by  a  twrfold 

agency,  by  a  sweet  sense  of  national  liberty  combined  with  stimn* 

laiing  inatmction  of  various  kinds  continually  imparted  to  his  moral 

and  intellectual  nature.     Thus  he  has  become  a  new  being.     Even 

those  who  have  awakened  to  the  danger  besetting  their  aaoient 

institutions,  and  are  resolutely  bent  on  preserving  them  at  all  oosfe^ 

are  nevertheless  unwittingly  yielding  to  the  healthy  exdtement 

which  prevails  in  every  direction.    They  are  occasionally  staitied 

with  the  conviction  that  they  have  deviated  from  old  traditions,  and 

are  mortified  at  the  thought  that  it  is  impossible  to  retrace  tfadr 

steps.    As  to  the  young  men  belonging  to  the  middle  and  higher 

ranks  of  native  society  throughout  the  whole  of  India,  together 

with  a  laige  number  of  men  of  mature  age  who  have  long  ago 

finished  their  education  and  entered  on  the  business  of  life,  thef 

have  abandoned  the  old  landmarks,  and  are  full  of  inquisitivenesa 

The  desire  to  know  is  strong  upon  them.      Possessing  by  natoie  a 

great  power  of  receptiveness,  which  they  have  fostered  by  habit, 

they  are  eager  to  acquire  information  on  every  subject  throughout 

the  wide  range  of  human  knowledge ;  but  as  they  are  singnlariy 

devoid  of  the  faculty  of  putting  it  to  practical  use,  it  is  apt  to  lemiia 

in  their  minds  in  a  very  crude  and  confused  state.     Hence  it  oomse 

to  pass,  that  so  many  of  this  class,  while  instructed,  are  not  educated. 

They  have  obtained  by  dint  of  study  sufficient  knowledge  of  vacioos 

kinds  to  take  university  degrees,  and  yet  they  strangely  lack  thsi 

development  of  the  understanding,  and  that  higher  form  of  dvilisa- 

tion,  which  in  Western  nations  are  usually  the  concomitants  of 

extensive  knowledge.    They  become    critics,  however,  on  ereiy 

imaginable  subject,  and  are  not  seldom  censorious  likewise  on  topici 

which  they  imperfectly  comprehend.     Thus  our  English  poUoy  hsB 

made  a  nation  of  critics,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  prone  to  be 

dissatisfied  with  everything.     Yet  this  result  is  only  a  nwemuj 

reaction  from  the  stagnation  of  former  times,  produced  by  the 

quickening  influences  of  such  policy.     Nor  is  it  unhealthy  in  ohano- 

ter.      It  may  be,  and  doubtless  often  is,  a  trial  to  the  patience  of 

foreign  residents  in  India,  to  find  that  the  efforts  they  are  so  pezsis- 
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tentlj  making  to  advanoe  the  enlightenment  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  are  not  only  unappreciated,  but  also  misconstrued.  Never- 
thelesn^  it  is  a  far  better  condition  to  be  in  than  that  of  total  apathy 
and  unconcern.  It  is  a  condition  of  hopefulness,  especially  as  indi- 
cating the  unrest  of  a  mind  newly  awakened,  and  beginning  to  be 
observant.  Moreover,  we  may  safely  predicate  of  it,  that  it  is 
ttansitory.  As  that  mind  gains  true  convictions,  solid  and  dear 
thoughts,  robustness,  and  independence,  it  will  cease  from  censure 
and  captiousness,  will  be  thoroughly  honest  in  the  expression  of  its 
opinion^  and  will  value,  and  weigh  in  an  even  balance,  the  merits  of 
all  those  projects  which  have  been  set  on  foot  in  India  with  the 
object  of  promoting  its  welfare. 

Fourthly,  we  discover  the  generation  of  truer  and  nobler  concep- 
tions of  religion.  It  is  a  sheer  impossibility  for  gross  superstition  and 
idolatry  to  live  in  the  clear  light  of  Christianity  and  civilisation,  the 
rays  of  which  are  penetrating  into  every  comer  of  India.  All  educated 
men  here  are  feeling  that  they  know  too  much  to  do  as  their  fathers 
did.  Ashamed  of  the  national  creed,  they  strive,  as  already  stated,  to 
alter  its  original  and  popular  meaning,  so  as  to  make  it  somewhat 
conformable  to  the  high  morality  of  Christian  truth ;  and  endeavour  to 
extenuate  the  idolatrous  practices  of  their  friends  and  neighbours. 
Yet  they  are  profoundly  conscious  that  no  apology  will  justify  the 
ooaiseness^  licentiousness,  and  absurdity  of  modem  Hindooism. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  painful  than  the  position  in  which 
Buch  men  are  placed.  Convinced  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  Hindoo 
faith,  but  without  sufficient  character  or  moral  courage  to  avow  their 
sentiments,  and  by  no  means  ready  to  offer  themselves  as  sacrifices  to 
their  principles,  and  to  be  abandoned  by  relatives  and  associates  be- 
cause of  their  adherence  to  them,  they  are  acting  a  deceitful  part,  and 
their  daily  lifeis  alie.  Leaving  this  class,  and  directing  our  attention  to 
the  masses  of  the  people,  of  every  grade  and  caste,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  changes  and  improvements  which  they  have  of  late  years 
undeigone,  and  to  trace  their  extent  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twenty 
years.  The  most  marked  sign  of  progress  among  Hindoos  as  a  class 
is  their  growth  in  intelligence.  The  stolid,  senseless  look  which  many 
onoe  bore  on  their  countenances  is  now  chiefly  visible  among  the  most 
degmded  castes.  The  spread  of  knowledge  has  been  followed  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  intellect,  and  a  general  quickening  of  all  the  faculties. 
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But  this  is  not  the  whole  result  whioh  haa  been  achieved  anoDg 
the  Hindoos,  for  not  only  has  their  understanding  teottved  a  new 
impulse,  but  their  moral  and  religious  sense  likewisOj  so  long  dormant, 
has  acquired  fresh  vigour.  So  that  there  is  more  honesty,  more  irath, 
more  virtue,  and  more  right  religious  feeling  in  India  than  there 
ever  was.  Not  that  the  change  in  all  these  respects  is  very  distinctly 
manifest,  inasmuch  as  deceit  and  vice  of  many  forms  are  stQl  du- 
treesingly  prevalent,  .  Nevertheless,  a  change  for  the  better  is  every- 
where perceptible,  especially  when  we  compare  the  present  oondi&m 
of  Hindoos  with  what  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  this  essay.  Enough, 
however^  has  been  stated  to  prove  satisfactorily  and  triumphantlyp 
that  India  under  British  rule,  under  the  civilising  processes  at  work 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  above  all,  undor 
the  stimulating  and  purifying  influences  of  Christianity  which  tie 
powerfully  stirring  the  very  heart  of  the  people,  has  made  a  fresh 
start^  and  has  entered  on  a  new  career.  Great  drawbacks  to  this 
statement  no  doubt  might  be  mentioned,  arising  from  the  sosplcioiiA- 
ness  of  the  Hindoo  mind,  from  the  mistakes  of  Englishmen,  from  the 
unadaptabiliiy  of  many  English  laws  to  the  ^ants  and  dreumstsnoeB 
of  the  native  community,  from  the  stif&iess  of  Englishmen  themselyes, 
from  the  inelasticity  of  British  institutions  when  first  introduced 
into  India,  and  from  not  a  few  other  causes — ^which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  for  the  West  to  engraft  its  advanced  civilisation  on  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  East,  isagigantic  andintensely  dLQicult  enterprisep  At 
the  same  time,  the  glorious  and  astonishing  fact  is  patent;  from  one  end 
of  this  vast  country  to  the  other,  that  the  enterprise  has  succeeded,  and 
that  England  is  revolutionising  India,  and  is  gradually  raiBing  it  to 
its  own  platform  of  enlightenment  and  virtue. 

Bemi/rest  Jwne^  1880.  M.  A.  Shbbbho. 


It  happened  some  time  since  that  a  certain  member  of  a  certain  ehnrcb 
thought  that  his  minister  was  overworked  and  needed  reoreatioa. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  minister  should  go  with  him,  for  « 
week  or  two,  to  recruit  in  ComwalL     Havixig  ixve  miles'  i^*  ^ 
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ahootiiigi  and  on  his  own  ground  two  miles  of  trout  stream,  could 
any  weary  man  resist  snoh  an  invitation  1 

Aocordinglyy  we  started  by  rail  for  Laonoeston — or  as  the  Cornish 
people  call  it,  Lannson — where  "  Old  Will/'  the  gamekee^r,  awaited 
TUL  Looking  on  his  thin,  keen  face  I  could  see  that  he  was,  as  my 
friend  had  told  me, ''  quite  a  character."  It  was  strange  to  hear  him 
chattering  in  a  language  almost  unintelligible^  for  his  Cornish  was 
Greek  to  me. 

We  had  to  drive  seven  miles  beyond  Launceston,  and  much  of  it  was 
done  by  walking.  The  hills  were  so  high  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
considerate  for  the  horse,  and  the  dips  so  deep  that  as  we  descended 
into  the  valley  the  carriage  threatened  to  tumble  over  the  horse's 
bead.  However,  before  midnight  we  found  ourselves  seated  beside  a 
blazing  wood-fire  in  a  spacious  room,  where  an  ample  supper  was 
spread  for  our  rrfreshment. 

When  I  awoke  on  the  following  morning  I  was  eager  for  a  peep  at 
the  landscape.  The  sun  was  just  rising  over  the  Dartmoor  hills,  sum- 
moning the  white  mists  to  leave  the  valleys,  and  every  larch  top,  every 
branch  of  oak  and  beech,  every  dew-laden  spike  of  grass,  was  aglow 
with  the  golden  light.  I  found  myself  in  a  charming  district,  quite 
oat  of  the  tourist  track,  and  every  day  I  stayed  revealed  fresh  beauty. 
Perhaps  the  excursion  to  Hawkstor  afforded  the  best  effects  and 
views.  We  started  for  Lanoy  on  foot.  Three  miles  brought  us  to  a 
glen,  through  which  rushed  a  foaming  torrent.  Enormous  oaks  and 
beeches  were  growing  amid  the  granite  boulders,  every  tronk  and 
branch  clothed  with  moss  and  draped  with  ferns.  Through  this 
romantic  glen  we  came  out  upon  a  breessy  moor,  where  golden  gorse 
and  purple  heather  mingled  in  broad  masses  with  the  bracken,  green 
m  the  freshness  of  new  unfolding8,.or  brighter  still  in  the  sieima 
Boftness  of  decay:  scattered  masses  of  granite  alone  made;  whitish 
patches  in  the  rich  oolouiingthat  spread  on  every  hand,  up  mountain- 
side^ and  far  away  in  the  distance. 

As  we  trudged  through  the  brambles  and  gorse  we  came  upon  a 
deep  and  dangerous  gap,  where  it  is  said  the  Phoenicians  "  streamed  " 
for  tin,  and  having  managed  to  cross  it  we  then  struck  up  Hawkstor. 

We  kept  along  a  ridge  until  we  reached  Trewartha,  where  the 
boxdders  are  piled  as  if  by  the  hands  of  a  giant  for  his  castla  Here 
^e  views  were  wild  and  grand,  in  the  midst  of  Cornish  Tors,  out  of 
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sight  of  field  or  homeBtead  Amid  scenes  like  these,  and  in  the  enjqr- 
ment  of  Cornish  hospitality,  the  days  passed  rapidly,  and  Sunday  socm 
cama 

We  oonld  see  by  looking  at  the  Wesleyan  preachers'  plan  irhBretiu 
resident  ministers  were  to  preach,  bat  we  wished  to  hear  the  local 
preachers.  The  first  we  came  upon  was  a  gatekeeper.  He  preached 
in  a  good-sized  Gk>thic  chapel,  and  conducted  the  service  with  appro- 
priateness and  good  feeling.  The  way  in  which  he  gave  out  one  hymn 
made  a  lump  rise  in  my  throat*  His  prayer  was  devout^  tender,  and 
importunate.  He  seemed  to  talk  to  the  Saviour.  When  he  preached, 
it  was  with  power.  The  text  was  a  familiar  one :  "  This  is  a  faith- 
ful saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation."  He  said,  ''  K  I  had  ten 
pounds  to  ofier  to  you,  some  of  you  would  say  it  is  worthy  of  aooepta- 
tion,  and  you  would  be  sure  to  find  it  come  in  handy ;  but  I  have 
something  far  better  to  commend — the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ 
Don't  believe,  like  thousands  do,  that  Christ  just  died,  but  get  the 
experience  of  a  true  believer.  All  need  salvation,  and  it  is  as  free  u 
the  air  we  breathe.     Where  you  sit  you  can  receive  it.    Come  just  as 

you  are .Salvation  is  offered,  but  man  is  blind  and  dead  until  the 

divine  power  acts  upon  him."  This  sounded  very  much  like  Calvinism. 
The  preacher  saw  at  once  that  his  assertion  was  open  to  some  question, 
so  he  qualified  it  by  saying,  "  Man  is  blind  and  dead  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.... It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  new  notion  in  the  head,  another  to 
have  a  new  state  in  the  heart . .  .We  old  ones  have  to  look  only  a  little 
space  ahead ;  but  what  about  you  young  people — ^have  you  aooqrted 
salvation?  God  forgives  all  the  past.  You  may  live  every  moment 
forgiven,  and  you  are  sure  in  that  case  to  die  forgiven.  Christ  will  he 
with  you  in  death.  He  doesn't  pay  visits  like  we  do.  We  go  and  see 
our  friends  a  short  time,  and  then  leave  them,  perhaps  not  to  see  them 
again  for  a  year  or  more.  Christ  is  always  with  the  believer.  As  I 
said  a  few  minutes  agone,  seek  Him  now.  You  have  your  reasonahle 
faculties,  use  them.  Be  thankful  for  your  intellectual  powers,  and 
use  them.  Didn't  we  ought  to  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness  in 
urging  us  to  accept  salvation  ?  You  backslider,  look  back  to  the 
days  when  you  had  peace,  and  come  again  to  Christ.  The  advsnaij 
will  strive  stronger  and  greater.  J£  he  can,  he  will  keep  yon  back 
and  make  you  die  like  one  I  visited,  and  who,  when  I  asked  him 
whether  I  should  pray  with  him,  said — '  It's  no  use,  my  heart  is  as  hud 
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as  a  stone — as  hard  as  a  millstone ; '  and  this  one  died  with  those  words 
on  his  lip&  Don't  belieye  those  who^  without  accepting  Christy  speak 
of  lamb-like  dying,  for  it  is  often  only  hell-like  dying."  So  in  simple, 
earnest  words  spake  this  pious  gatekeeper.  Sometimes  there  were 
expressions  which  grated  on  the  ear,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  far 
less  so  than  one  would  have  expected*  His  neighbours  called  him 
Father  Wykeham,  and  his  manner  and  appearance  warranted  the 
appellation.  In  his  old-fashioned  coat,  and  with  his  hair  brushed 
over  his  forehead  down  to  his  eyebrows,  he  looked  like  one  of  the 
veritable  founders  of  Methodism  come  back  to  life. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  we  went  to  another  chapel.  The  walk  in 
the  twilight  along  the  high-hedged  and  fern-decked  lanes  was  soothing. 
Arrived  at  the  chapel,  we  were  pleased  to  see  it  standing  back  among 
shrubs  and  trees.  It  was  cruciform  in  shape,  large  enough  to  hold 
about  500  people,  and  was  fedrly  filled.  The  preacher — a  woollen 
diaper  from  some  neighbouring  town — was  not  so  successful  as  the 
gatekeeper  in  holding  the  attention  of  the  people.  He  spoke  of  Jonah 
going  to  Nineveh,  of  the  state  of  the  city,  its  sins,  and  its  impending 
destruction.  He  said  Nineveh  is  no  exceptional  case  of  sinfulness, 
and  Nineveh  was  not  an  exceptional  instance  of  God's  willingness  to 
pardon.  The  duty  of  tho  Church  is  to  see  to  the  Ninevites  everywhere. 
The  responsibility  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  Ninevites  is  great,  and 
like  the  delivery  of  the  message  of  Jonah,  always  attended  with  diffi- 
culties  The  RJnfqlneas  of  a  people  is  aggravated  by  their  resistance 

to  the  preached  word,  but  the  Ninevites  did  not  resist.  They  believed. 
Jonah's  success  illustrated  the  good  results  attending  the  preaching 
of  the  gospeL  We  have  a  gospel  of  salvation,  and  not  destruction,  to 
preach.  The  preacher  had  evidently  prepared  his  sermon,  but  it 
lacked  force.  The  parts  I  have  quoted  he  seemed  to  read  from  notes, 
and  then  he  tried  to  illustrate  and  enforce,  but  it  was  a  failure,  and 
altogether  lacked  the  power  of  Father  Wykeham. 

Another  Sunday  I  heard  a  blacksmith,  a  man  who  had  been  a  very 
depraved  character,  but  who,  having  been  brought  to  repentance  and 
to  Christ,  now  preached  the  faith  that  once  he  despised.  Rough  in 
appearance  and  coarse  in  voice^  he  yet  laid  hold  of  the  attention  of  his 
heaiera.  Preaching  on  the  text,  <'  Man  is  bom  to  trouble  as  thesparks 
fly  upward, "  he  said — '<  Adam  had  trouble ;  he  was  soon  drawn  into 
Bu^>  and  tried  to  put  the  blame  on  another.     Abel  was  bom  to  trouble. 
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and  because  he  was  faithful  was  slain.    And  Gain  got  into  trcmbld too. 
That  was  through  his  envy.      He  did  wrong,  and  the  Lord  had  to  pat 
a  mark  upon  him.    You  would  like  to  know,  brethren,  what  thab  mark 
was.     Welly  it  don't  tell  jus  here  in  the  good  book,  and  as  it  don't 
concern  us  much,  we  wiU  leave  that  and  pass  on."    Ke  then  went  <m 
mentioning  Job  and  others  who  had  great  troubles,  and  said — ''It  is 
when  we  don't  do  our  duty  that  we  often  get  into  the  biggest  troaUe. 
There  was  Jonah,  for  instance ;  he  didn't  do  his  duty.    God  sud  to 
him,  'Arise,  go  to  Nineveh,  and  cry  against  it.'    Jonah  said, 'I  can't' 
God  said  again, '  Go.'    Jonah  said  that  which  amounted  to  'I  wonV 
and  took  a  ship  to  go  in  another  direction ;  but  God  met  him. 
Through  the  storm  God  said,  '  Go  to  Nineveh ; '  but  Jonah  would  not 
hear.     Overboard  with  him,  then !    And  overboard  Jonah  went;    The 
great  fish  swallowed  him.    Now  Jonah  was  brought  to  his  senses. 
Out  of  the  belly  of  hell  he  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  saved 
him  out  of  his  troubla     Yes,  my  brethren,  affliction  taught  him  his 
duty.     God  has  often  to  whip  us  up  to  our  duty.     Trouble  is  a 
capital  thing  to  rub  the  rust  off  us." 

After  some  further  illustrations  he  said,  "  Ah !  my  Mends,  I  am 
no  scholar,  never  was,  and  never  shall  be ;  but  I  know  I  have  iaith 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  that  He  wiU  save  me,  and  I  wouldn't  part  with 
that  knowledge  for  all  the  world  can  give."  Here  was  the  testimonj 
that  had  power.  The  man's  voice  was  harsh,  and  so  loud  at  tunes 
that  I  could  not  hear  his  words,  yet  he  spoke  from  the  hearty  and 
he  reached  the  hearts  of  others.  Living  faith  was  in  the  soul  of  thai 
Bible-loving  blacksmith,  and  it  was  evident;  as  he  said,  **  I  have  only 
come  to  do  my  best  to  save  some  of  your  souls,  and  God  help  me  to 
do  it."  The  style  of  this  man  was  certainly  pithy.  In  listening  to 
him  I  thought  of  another  local  preacher  of  whom  I  had  been  haaiing 
that  week.  He  was  an  old  man,  named  Smitheram.  Speaking  of  the 
love  of  Christy  he  said,  "Let  us  ask  Abel  up  yonder.  He  was  Ihe 
firsttogo  to  heaven,  and  he  must  be  able  to'tell  us  something  of  that 
love.     'Abel!  Abel!' 

"  '  Well,  what  is  it  you  are  a-wantin'  ? ' 

" '  Abel,  you  have  been  a  long  time  in  heaven ;  we  want  to  know 
if  you  can  tell  us  something  about  the  greatness  of  the  love  of  C9iiJit> 
Have  yon  got  any  measure  up  there  to  measure  it  with! ' 

" '  Oh  yes,  but  we  have  not  a  measure  any  bigger  than  yooA  The 
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longest  rope  for  measuring  it  is  already  down  on  the  earth ;  you'll 
find  it  in  John  third  and  sixteenth — ^^  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  Hifl  only-begotten  Son." '  " 

I  heard  -a  clerk  from  one  of  the  mines  preach  a  very  creditable 
sermon,  on  the  return  of  the  Prodigal  His  power  was  shown  in  setting 
forth  the  infinite  love  of  God  to  the  soul  of  the  penitent.  This  young 
man^  whose  week-days  were  given  to  accounts  and  mines,  on  Sundays 
wrought  so  well  for  his  Master  that  one  could  only  wish  that  "  all 
the  Lord's  people  were  prophets.'' 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  regular  ministers  among  Cornish  Method- 
ists. One  whom  I  heard  was  certainly  inferior  in  power  to  some  of  the 
locals  I  have  mentioned  ;  but  another  to  whom  I  listened  would  take  a 
prominent  place  in  any  denomination,  I  mean  Mark  Guy  Pearse,  the 
author  of  Daniel  Quorm."  Whenlchanced  to  hear  him  at  a  quiet  week- 
evening  service,  his  text  was,  '^  A  gluttonous  man  and  a  winebibber." 
He  aaid,  '^  These  words  were  said  of  Christ ;  I  shouldn't  like  them  to 
be  said  of  me.  People  said  of  Christ,  <  Only  keep  a  good  table  and  ask 
Him,  and  He  will  be  sure  to  come.'  There  were  those  who  wished 
to  blacken  His  character,  and  blot  Him  out  of  memory.  They  were 
not  sucoessfuL  When  I  was  at  Bude,  looking  at  the  clouds,  the  dark 
thunderous  masses  seemed  to  conspire  to  blot  out  the  sun  as  he  was 
goingdown ;  but  the  sun  revenged  himself  by  just  tinting  every  infolded 
mass,  and  flecking  every  edge  of  cloud  with  gold.  And  this  is  how 
Christ  did  when  His  enemies  said  hard  things  of  Him,  He  even  took 
them  and  wore  them  as  crowns  of  triumph."  Homely  and  yet  beauti- 
ful were  many  of  the  remarks  and  illustrations  of  Mr.  Pearse,  and  the 
people  listened  to  him  with  their  souls  in  their  eyes. 

Methodism  is  a  great  power  in  Cornwall.  The  ''  old  body  "  has  the 
larger  number  of  chapels  andmembers,  but  the  other  branches  of  Me- 
thodism and  the  Bible  Christians  all  seem  to  flourish  there.  And'great 
18  the  spiritual  good  effected  by  their  labours.  There  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  I  was  staying  fewer  public-houses  than  chapels. 
This  is  not  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Established  Church,  but 
to  the  religious  bias  of  the  pec^le.  In  the  two  districts  in  which  I  spent 
most  time  I  learned  that  the  following  are  the  relative  numbers : — 
liinkinghome — ^public-houses,  six;  chapels,  twelve;  Established  Church, 
one.  North  Hill — ^public-houses,  two ;  chapels,  four ;  Established 
Church,  one.    And  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  chapelsare  only 
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small  places.  They  are  edifices  such  as  would  be  no  discredit  to  large 
towns,  and  are  generally  well  filled.  I  went  one  morning  to  oneoftbe 
handsomestEpiscopalian  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  (North  Hill), 
and  although  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  morning  congregation  is 
considered  the  largest,  the  number  of  people  present  did  not  exceed 
sixty ;  but  at  the  Methodist  chapel  at  Revel  Mills  on  Sunday  eyen- 
ing  to  listen  to  a  local  preacher,  and  one  known  to  be  ^'  not  much  of 
a  favourite^"  there  were  about  four  hundred  present. 

Many  of  the  chapels  have  comfortable  manses  attached  to  them. 
The  minister  knows  nothing  of  house-hunting,  and  if  the  fumitaie 
wears  out  he  knows  nothing  of  expenditure  for  repairs.  In  this 
respect  Methodism  is  far  in  advance  of  Cong^regationaliam. 

One  gi*eat  power  of  Methodism  is  found  in  the  self-denying  efforts 
of  its  local  preachers.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  a  number 
of  men  who  are  engaged  in  business  during  the  week,  but  who  go  out 
to  make  direct  effort  for  Christ  in  the  pulpit  on  Sundays.  They  are 
committed  to  strive  for  consistency  in  daily  life  by  that  veiy  fact. 
They  speak  also  more  in  the  every-day  language  of  the  peopla  T^ 
hearers  learn  to  be  less  critical,  and  to  make  allowance  for  any  slip 
or  stammering.  Moreover,  these  preachers  learn  by  their  own  failures 
to  make  allowance  for  those  of  the  regular  miuiaters.  But  the  self- 
denial  involved  in  their  leaving  home  on  the  Sabbath  is  much  to  be 
praised.  They  are  not  allowed  to  be  losers  by  travelling,  as  expenses 
are  paid  out  of  a  special  fund.  This  is  only  right,  though  it  seemed 
strange  to  hear  the  announcement  from  the  pulpit,  on  one  Sunday 
evening,  that  the  collection  would  be  in  aid  of  the  "  Horse-hire  Fond." 
Another  great  power  in  Methodism,  and  especially  in  Oomish  Me- 
thodism, is  the  class-meeting.  There  it  is  that  each  member  learns  to 
take  an  interest  in  his  fellow-members.  Of  course  the  daas-meetmg 
does  not  always  work  well,  but  when  it  does  not  it  is  generally  the 
fault  of  the  Leader.  A  gentleman  who  knew  well  their  working,  told 
me  that  "the  class-meeting  with  a  good  leader  was  one  of  the  highest 
of  spiritual  privileges,  but  with  a  weak  man  it  might  become  the 
driest  and  most  formal  a£GEdr  under  the  sun." 

Walking  through  Ooates  Green  one  morning,  my  friend  pointed 
out  the  cottage  built  of  '^cob"  in  which  Wesleyanism  first  found 
a  foothold  in  this  district.  Thither  also  my  friend's  father  was  taken 
by  a  servant,  and  there  he  was  converted.     His  conversion  was  only 
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the  precursor  of  many  good  efforts  and  much  holy  inflaenca  But 
for  that  parent's  holy  life  and  consistency  of  conduct,  several  families 
would  never  have  known,  in  all  probability,  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
nor  have  wrought  so  many  deeds  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellows  or  the 
advancement  of  Grod's  kingdom.  I  looked  on  that  cottage  where  the 
seed  was  sown,  with  an  amount  of  reverence  I  have  seldom  felt 
even  for  the  cathedral  with  its  rich  sculpture,  clustered  columns,  and 
long-drawn  aisles.  How  many  humble  places  like  this  are  looked  upon 
by  the  angels  even  with  something  akin  to  affection,  because  in  them, 
souls  have  been  brought  into  fellowship  with  Qod  through  Christ  the 
crucified !  Frederick  Hastings. 

Weston-super-Mare, 


Apollos  Howard  and  his  wife  thought  benevolently  that  they  would 
invite  the  "  Young  Men's  Institute  "  to  take  tea  in  the  glen.     The 
event  was  the  theme  of   much    consideration.     The  library  and 
drawing-room  opened  into  each  other  with  folding  doors,  and  the  bay 
window   of  the  latter  communicated  with  a  verandah  which  was 
prettily  decorated  with  Yirginiah  creeper  and  tree-fuchsias.   Between 
the  arches  were  hung  Chinese  lanterns,  and  refreshment  was  pro- 
vided on  the  terrace  which  overlooked  the  picturesque  cascade.    The 
rooms  were  set  out  with  rare  books  and  curiosities  lent  by  the 
Oolmans.      Some  microscopes  and  other  sci^itific  apparatus  were 
arranged^  and  fortunately  the  visit  of  Sir  Frederick  Esdaile  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Zachary  Bates,  coincided  with  the  date  of  the  enter- 
tainment, and  that  highly  distinguished  F.B.S.  was  good  enough  to 
take  a  special  interest  in  the  movement;     Much  conversation  was 
afloat,  and  after  refreshment  had  been  served,  it  assumed  a  more 
serious  cast,  and  approached  the  dignity  of  a  debate.    A  few  of  the 
young  men  ventured  on  airing  their  speculative  doubts,  and  teased 
Mr.  Howard  with  such  inquiries  as  these:  "Are  not  the  modem 
discoveries  in  science    rendering  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  fact 
inconceivable?"    ''Does  not  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerves  show 
that  intelligence  does  not  even  require  a  brain  for  its  manifestation  9 " 
^  Would  it  not  be  absurd  to  pray  that  a  thunderstorm  might  not 

2  G 
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break  over  the  Valley  ] "  "  Oaght  prayer  to  be  anything  more  than 
Bubmission  to  the  ineTitable? "  "Is  not  answer  to  prayer  a  devout 
imagination  rather  than  a   fact?"      To  some  of   these  qnestbna 
Zachary  Bates  returned  strong,  high-handed  answers  in  good  York- 
shire Doric,  with  a  touch  of  his  strange  poetic  enthusiasm.    ''  The 
haile  world  throbs  with  the  pulses  of  Qod,  and  yere  throbbing  with 
them  yeresen."     "  Christ  was  the  great  mirade,  and  made  all  others 
possible."    The  presence  of  Esdaile  rather  shut  up  Mr.  Howard.  He 
was  nervous  about  the  success  of  the  evening,  afraid  to  open  out 
before  his  learned  friend.     He  dexterously  turned  the  converBatlon, 
until  he  made  all  his  guests  feel  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  One 
above  and  around  and  within  them,  who  entirely  sympathised  with 
them  and  would  in  His  own  way  answer  the  questions.     He  then 
offered  a  very  heart-moving  prayer,  at  the  close  of  which  not  one 
rose  from  his  knees.     Mrs.  Howard  was  close  to  the  little  organ,  and 
played  gently  and  sang  sweetly,  "  But  the  Lord  is  mindful  o/Hu 
oum,*' — and   so  the  party    separated.     A   few  days  later  ApoUos 
Howard  recdved  the  following  letter  from  Sir  Frederick  Esdaile  :~^ 

Mv  DEAR  Mb.  Howard, 

During  my  last  visit  to  my  relative  and  our  common  friend, 
Zachary  Bates,  it  was  very  dear  that  you  were  vicariously  suffering 
from  the  unrest  and  mind-torture  of  some  of  your  flock.  I  am  no 
theologian,  but  I  cannot  affect  to  disregard  the  peevishness  of  a  genera- 
tion which  fandes  it  has  patented  a  new  scientific  reason  for  unbelief 
that  was  unknown  to  our  innocent,  simple-minded  grandfathers. 
Zachary  was  quite  right  when  he  exclaimed  to  us,  in  his  emphatic 
style, "  Hoots,  mon,  these  younker  sciences  are  better  friends  to  fold 
Book  than  t'  likes  o'  them  were  lang  syna"  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  any  new  facts,  or  new  methods,  or  new  instruments  of  inquiry 
have  so  augmented  the  compass  of  the  natural  as  to  diminish  the 
area  of  the  supernatural,  or  to  render  the  idea  of  it  superfluous  or 
impossible.  On  the  contrary,  the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces, 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  the  discovery  of  the  complicated  system  of 
nerve-action,  show  the  elastidty,  the  enormous  variety  of  nature'^ 
ways.  It  is  true  that  every  atom  in  the  cosmos  is  behaving  at  ev^ 
moment  in  harmony  with  the  nexus  of  forces  which  are  acting  upon 
it.     But  modem  science  has  only  carried  into  greater  detail  whst 
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was  expressed  hy  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  schoolmen, 
by  Greek  and  Latin  scientists  and  by  Hebrew  prophets :  all  these 
have  recognized  to  the  fall  the  supremacy  of  the  Divine  order  in 
Nature,  the  constancy  of  her  ways. 

I  quite  sympathise  with  what  you  said  about  the  immensity  of  the 
machine,  and  the  impossibility  of  escaping  from  it.  True,  we  cannot 
outsoar  the  atmosphere  which  supports  us,  but  why  should  we  wish 
to  do  so  ?  Every  atom  of  matter,  every .  vibration  of  light,  every 
thrill  of  force  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Will  and  Presence ; 
and  may  we  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  Him  in  whom  all  have 
their  being,  whensoever  under  the  teaching  of  modem  science  we 
discern  the  manner  in  which  He  works? 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  there  is  a  way  out  of  the  Pantheistic 
net,  wherewith  an  incautious  statement  of  the  immanence  of  Qod  in 
nature  may  entangle  unwary  feet. 

Your  young  friends  tell  you  that  since  loitt  is  an  exception  to  the 
universal  law  of  force  and  phenomena,  therefore  it  must  not  be 
regarded  as  the  image  of  the  Supreme  Force  which  rolls  through  all 
things.  Why  not  ?  Surely  they  have  not  sufficiently  pondered  the 
fact,  that  it  is  from  the  inward  consciousness  on  our  part  of  a  power 
of  resistance  to  every  known  form  of  force,  that  we  have  acquired  the 
idea  of  force  at  all.  It  is  unll  which  has  supplied  us  with  the  notion 
of  a  connection  between  cause  and  effect.  All  the  science  and  induc- 
tive processes  in  the  world  will  £edl  to  persuade  us  that  there  is  nothing 
in  universal  order  but  sequence  of  phfjuomena.  The  very  consti- 
tution of  our  own  minds  and  bodies  beccimes  a  perpetual  analogy  and 
revelation  to  us  of  the  Presence  of  the  Divine  Will  in  nature  and  in 
humanity.  But  I  am  disposed  to  go  fcirther  than  this,  and  say  that 
the  phenomena  of  nerve-force,  and  of  will,  may  be  held  to  throw  light 
on  some  of  the  more  complicated  expeciences,  to  illustrate  Qod's  way 
of  responding  to  our  separate  needs,  of  answering  our  prayera,  and  of 
revealing  His  will  concemiog  us  and  His  love  to  us. 

lam  disposed  to  think  that  human  beings,  like  physical  things, 
may  go  through  their  various  changes — 'those,  e,g,,  of  growth  and  decay, 
of  love  and  fear  and  hate,  of  life  and  death — without  any  conscious 
recognition  of  the  Power  which  has  been  at  weak  in  all  such  graceless 
life.  But  may  not  any  portion  of  our  own  bodies  perform  all  its 
functions  without  any  appeal  to  our  onm  c  pnsciousness,  without  any 
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demand  upon  our  own  will  ?  Certainly  it  may :  large  portions  of  our 
animal  economy  are  continually  Bustained  without  any  such  appeal 
The  minute  blood-vessels  and  various  tissues  and  ^organs  are  busily 
at  work  without  disturbing  the  central  line  of  the  nervous  energy, 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  always  vibrating  from 
the  cerebral  centre  the  power  which  enables  the  timest  cell,  or 
duct,  or  fibre  to  do  its  proper  work.  If  the  link  of  ooimection 
with  the  centre  be  broken,  every  minute  organ  ceases '  to  act  In 
the  same  way,  though  the  human  soul  may  discharge  numeroos 
functions  without  a  consciousness  of  personal  relation  with  the  Su- 
preme, yet  all  its  power,  all  its  individuality,  comes  to  an  end  ^en- 
ever  a  real  connection  with  the  central  one  should  be  destroyed. 

The  ganglionic  centres  are  sufficient  in  myriads  of  cases  to  preserve 
the  vitality  and  activity  of  the  parts  of  any  organism.     It  would 
even  seem  as  if  the  mind  itself  were  distributed  over  the  nervous 
system  with  a  view  to  accomplish  specific  ends  which  might  seem  to 
demand  the  special  activity  of  the  whole  mind.     So  it  is  conceivable 
that  God  has  given  to  His  Forces  of  Gravitation,  and  Heat^  and  Light, 
and  Life,  a  subordinate  control  within  their  own  department    They 
work  along  the  lines  assigned  to  them,  like  angels  of  His  presence — 
all  absolutely  submissive  to  His  will,  but  not  necessarily  or  needfully 
awakening  the  universal  consciousness  of  the  centre  from  whidb  they 
take  their  starting-place.     To  return  to  the  illustration,  while  these 
silent  automatic  processes  are  going  on  in  a  human  body,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  prick  of  a  pin,  the  sting  of  an  insect,  the  block  of  a 
minute  blood-vessel,  the  formation  of  an  abnormal  cell,  the  spread  of 
a  tiny  parasite,  will  often  not  merely  communicate  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tissues  and  blood-vessels  and  nervous  centres,  but  also  send 
instant  communication  to  the  principal  centre  of  all  the  force  in  the 
form  of  conscious  discomfort  or  pain.     The  message  is  sent  along  the 
predetermined  lines  of  communication  and  sets  other  nerves  of 
sympathy  and  motion  into  operation,  to  soothe  the  pain,  or  re-organise 
the  tissue,  or  work  out  some  fresh  conclusion.    Does  not  this  furnish 
an  analogy  for  the  possible  communication  between  the  humblest 
member  of  the  human  race  with  God,  with  the  creative  and  formatiTd 
Spirit  of  the  whole  ?    True,  I  am  only  a  fragment  of  the  universal 
framework.  My  life  is  dependent  upon  my  actual  commonication  with 
the  Source  of  all  life,  and  though  for  a  large  proportion  of  my  circom* 
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8tano6B|  bSbIxb,  and  destinies  I  am  dependent  on  ganglionic  centres 
of  energy  which  may  correspond  with  laws  of  gravitation,  heat,  life, 
and  the  like,  yet  I  have  a  direct  means  of  communication  with  Him 
who  commands  the  whole  cycle  of  causes  and  events.  My  pain  and 
my  pleasure  go  right  to  the  centre  of  all  energy,  and  I  am  in  conscious 
oommnnication  with  Him.  In  other  words,  my  physical  and  nervous 
energy  gives  me  a  perpetual  parable  of  the  possibility  of  prayer  and 
answer  to  prayer. 

"  Prayer  and  answer  to  prayer  "  are  not  mere  imaginations.  Such 
a  relation  to  God  so  svhserved  is  the  conviction  of  innumerable  millions 
of  the  human  race  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  belief  of  its 
possibility.  One  form  of  modem  speculation  has  hastily  proclaimed 
against  it  on  scientific  grounds  ;  but  the  great  instrument  of  modem 
science, ''  analogy^"  furnishes  this  analogy  to  the  idea  of  prayer,  and 
this  analogy  appears  within  its  own  province. 

Xhe  system  of  nervous  co-ordination  suggests  further  an  analogue 
of  both  prayer  and  Providence.  A  human  being  directs  the  whole 
force  of  his  intelligence  to  the  consolation,  protection,  defence,  of  one 
of  his  own  members.  All  his  resources  are  laid  under  contribution 
to  aooomplish  this  end,  to  soothe  the  wound,  to  save  the  strain  upon 
the  injured  organ  and  the  like.  The  ordinary  streams  of  nerrous 
energy  are  in  continuous  flow  and  never  cease  for  a  moment ;  and  the 
fresh  Implication  of  force  directed  to  special  care  of  the  one  member 
breaks  no  laws,  violates  no  principles,  is  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  universal  activity  of  nerve-tissues.  In  like  manner  the  Central 
Power,  the  Lord  who  knows  and  feels  and  lives  in  all  the  members^ 
may,  cao,  does,  without  interrupting  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  (t.e.9 
without  violating  His  constant  method  of  operation  in  nature),  deal 
graciously,  protectively,  remedially,  with  the  erring,  peccant,  injured 
imperilled  portion  of  His  own  handiwork. 

•*  Verily,"  you  ezdaim,  "  this  illustration  proves  too  much !  Does 
it  not  suggest  a  way  in  which  the  Supreme  God  (if  He  be  powerful 
and  good)  could  and  ought  to  remedy  all  the  sorrows  and  evils  of  a 
humanity  so  closely  united  to  Him,  as  your  illustration  suggests  ? " 
I  am  not  concerned  to  minimize  this  deduction,  and  am  prepared  to 
discuss  it  on  the  larger  ground,  if  necessary.  Other  reasons  than 
those  which  are  here  offered  convince  us  that  God  is  both  powerful 
and  good.     My  present  contention  is,  that  science  shows  in  this  as 
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well  as  other  ways,  that  the  automatism  of  nature  is  no  bar  to  the 
direct  activily  of  its  Author  upon  it,  without  the  violation  of  a 
single  law  or  principle  of  causation. 

This  same  illustration  is  not  thus  exhausted.  Are  there  not  certain 
movements  of  immense  significance  and  importance  to  the  animal 
economy — such,  0.^.,  as  breathing,  walking,  speaking,  working  with  eye 
and  hand  in  a  thousand  ways — which  may  be  and  are  performed  for 
the  most  part  automatically,  from  certain  great  nervous  central, 
rather  than  from  the  centre  of  our  conscious  being,  but  which  fMwr- 
theUas  cani  he  and  arrt  cUao  performed  hy  direct  voiuntary  purpotet 
In  other  words,  I  can  elect  to  walk,  talk,  or  breathe  or  play  up(m  an 
instrument  by  a  distinct  conscious  act  of  volition,  modifying  results 
of  mere  automatism  in  these  directions,  and  so  proving  that  my 
whole  being  is  not  a  mere  machine,  but  one  ruled  from  a  self-poised 
centre.  Now  even  if  we  look  at  the  activities  of  the  human  race  as 
the  mighty  evolution  of  a  most  complicated  organism,  and  proceed 
to  sum  up  the  particulars  in  which — ^given  certain  ciroumstanoes  and 
stimuli — there  will  issue  certain  results — ^yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
often-used  illustration  to  prevent  my  saying,  Yerily,  along  these 
very  same  lines  of  human  activity,  such  as  thoughi,  word^  sorroiff, 
pain,  deaths  there  may  come  such  potency,  such  intrinsic  eneigy, 
such  special  significance,  that  the  whole  of  humanity  may  know  that 
the  heart  and  mind  of  the  Author  of  the  whole  universe  has  thought 
through  certain  human  thoughts,  spoken  through  certain  human 
words,  breathed  in  certain  re-animations  and  revivals  of  the  human 
life.  Certain  great  events  have  happened  in  human  histoiy  under 
the  guidance  and  working  of  the  great  laws  of  nature,  but  they  have 
been  so  timed  to  produce  vast  and  fruitful  results  affecting  the  whole 
destiny  of  the  race.  Through  gravitation,  lights  life,  and  human 
energy  they  have  been  wrought,  but  nevertheless  their  immediate 
cause,  their  true  source,  was  the  express  purx>oae  of  the  Supreme 
Will  presiding  over  all.  Since  much  of  our  speech  is  little  other 
than  a  reflex  activity,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  appeals  to  the  central 
force  of  Brain  and  Will,  and  since  in  a  moment,  notwithstandinj^ 
without  violating  any  law  of  our  physical  nature,  our  words  can  and 
do  become  the  immediate  expression  of  our  inmost  soul,  so  hunuin 
words  and  human  thoughts  may  often  continue  merely  human  tnd 
have  no  extra-human,  or  superhuman  significance  in  them,  and  yet  in 
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a  moment  they  may,  without  the  annihilation  or  infringement  of  any 
law  of  human  mind^  become  the  voice  of  God,  and  be  so  uttered  as  to 
thrill  the  world,  and  call  the  earth  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
going  down  of  the  same. 

Now,  Howard,  tell  me  honestly  what  you  think  of  this  illustration ) 
Zachary  Bates  says  that  the  truth  illustrated  is  far  better  without 
any  piled  analogies.  '*  The  mighty  God  has  spoken,"  "  The  Lord  has 
giren  the  word,"  "  Draw  nigh  to  Gkxl  and  He  will  draw  nigh  to  you," 
''The  word  is  nigh  you,  in  your  heart  and  mind" — ^is  not  this 
enough  1   **  Why  fash  yeresen  wi'  ganglionic  fiddle-faddle  f  "  said  he ; 

and  I  say,  if  it  is  useless,  throw  it  aside Yours  sincerely, 

Fbkd.  Esdaile. 

I^ote  by  Apottos  Roward. 

''  The  illustration  is  ingenious  and  beautiful,  though  long  drawn 

out.    I  am  afraid  that  those  whom  it  most  concerns  will  not  take  the 

patience  to  follow  it  through,  and  if  they  do,  will  destroy  for  their 

o?ni  minds  its  force,  by  trying  to  carry  it  into  detail  and  consequence, 

where  of  course  it  will  not  apply.     As  far  as  it  goes,  in  showing  the 

posrible  TnodfM  opercmdi  of  direct  communion  with  God  in  prayer, 

providence,  and  revelation,  it  seems  to  me  a  novel  and  startling 

appendix  to  the  positive  argument  of  Butler.     The  grave  difficulty 

that  80  many  pleaders  overlook  is,  how  can  the  infinite  commune  with 

the  Finite  1    It  may  be  conceivable  that  the  finite  can  speak  with  the 

Infinite,  the  dewdrop  can  reflect  the  beams  of  ten  thousand  star-beams, 

bat  how  is  the  Infinite  One  to  commune  at  all  with,  to  come  near  to, 

the  infinitesimal  child  of  earth  1  Oh,  the  depth  !  An  answer  which  in 

some  wonderful  way  soothes,  and  to  a  degree  satisfies  me,  is  this,  the 

Infinite  One,  because  He  is  infinite,  can  become  all  that  the  human 

creature  needs  of  personality  and  grace.     The  indefinitely  great  Godf 

which  the  logical  understanding  suggests,  puzzles  and  crushes  me. 

The  Infinite  One,  the  Jehovah  of  the  earliest  Revelation  and  of  the 

religious  conscience,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is,  because 

the  idea  passes  my  logical  limits  and  snaps  its  fetters,  the  most  real 

of  all  realities,  the  only  One  who  fulfils  the  idea  of  personality.     He 

can,  will,  must  do  all  that  Infinite  Love  demands  :  but  I  shall  read 

thifl  paper  of  Esdaile's  to  the  Young  Men's  Institute." 

The  Editor. 
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S^t  John's  D^emoir  of  t}it  €^rest  Jfffrtj  iafs. 

VII.— THE  DRAUGHT  OP  FISHES. 

It  is  a  widely-accepted  ikeory^  which  caimot  be  sel  aside  a  priori, 
that  the  closing  chapter  of  John's  Oospel  is  a  postsoripti  written  aftn 
the  book  was  completed  and  in  the  hands  of  at  least  the  inner  cuds 
of  disciples.  Yarions  reasons  have  been  assigned  why  John  made  the 
addition ;  as,  for  ezample,  to  correct  the  saying  which  had  gaoB  abvoad 
respecting  him  that  he  should  not  die^  or  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  disciples  who  had  often  listened  delightedly  to  the  narratiTe,  and 
desired* that  the  Church  might  be  enriched  with  it  foreyer.  That  it 
is  a  postscript  is  held  by  many  accomplished  critics  to  be  so  plain,  and 
so  generally  acknowledged,  as  to  need  no  proof.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  TJewi  and  tempting  though  it  be,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  sufficiently  sustained.  The  two  oloaing  Teiaes 
of  the  twentieth  chapter  doubtless  gather  into  a  focus  the  teaohing  of 
the  signs  given  by  Jesus  after  His  resurrection  from  the  dead;  and 
had  the  book  ended  there,  we  should  have  had  no  sense  of  incom- 
pleteness. No  more  needed  to  be  said  in  evidenoe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God;  and  the  twenty-first  chapter  is  no  addition  to  this 
evidence^  but  has  rather  a  symbolic  and  prophetic  character.  I  rqgard 
it  as  a  unique  whole,  organically  connected  with  all  that  precedes  and 
not  merely  appended  thereto,  forming  the  profoundly  significant 
Epilogue  to  this  Gospel  and  corresponding  to  the  Prologue  ch.  L  1-lS. 

We  pass  in  thought  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  to  the  shore  of  that 
beautiful  sea  ''where;  everything  reminded  them  immediatdy  d 
Jesus;  the  smiling  bank  of  which,  and  even  its  dark  waves,  had 
borne  His  holy  footsteps."  The  time  is  summer,  between  Easter  and 
Pentecost.  Seven  of  the  disciples  are  met  together-^Simon  Peter, 
Thomas,  Nathanael,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  two  others  whose  names 
are  not  mentioned.  Peter  announces  his  intention  to  go  a-firfiiiig> 
The  rest  of  them  say,  *'  We  also  go  with  thee."  So  they  enter  into 
the  ship,  as  night  faUs,  and  set  forth  on  their  adventure  upon  the 
sunset  waters. 

At  the  first  blush  we  ace  surprised.  It  is  not  what  we  expected 
beforehand.  For  these  men  have  been  the  companions  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  they  have  been  ^th  Him  i|i  His  joumeyings  through  the  land; 
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ihej  have  heard  His  words  of  eternal  life ;  thej  have  been  witnesses 
of  His  mighty  w^ks ;  they  saw  Him  on  the  cross ;  they  have  seen 
Him  risen  from  the  dead  j  they  have  been  appointed  by  Him  to  go 
as  His  messengers  into  all  the  world;  they  have  felt  His  breathing 
on  them  as  He  said,  ^*  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost " :  is  it  not  strange 
that  they  should  return  to  the  old  fisher-life  from  which  He  had 
called  them?  Yet  obviously  they  themselves  are  not  conscious  of 
anything  out  of  keeping  with  their  great  destiny  as  apostles,  or  any 
desecration  of  their  sacred  calling — any  more  than  was  Paul  when  he 
wrought  with  his  own  hands  as  a  tentmaker,  or  gathered  sticks  for 
the  five  in  Melita.  It  would  have  been  another  thing  if,  for  the  sake 
of  worldly  gain,  they  had  deserted  the  service :  but  it  is  no  with- 
drawing of  their  hand  from  the  plough,  no  abandonment,  or  first  step 
toward  the  abandonment,  of  their  apostolic  mission  ;  it  is  simply  the 
experiment  of  a  night  in  a  familiar  enterprise,  and  indicates  that  they 
do  not  regard  themselves,  though  apostles,  as  above  the  lowliest 
useful  work. 

After  toiling  all  night  in  vain,  the  disciples  return  wearily  to 
shore  as  the  east  is  reddening  into  dawn.  Nearing  the  beach,  they 
become  aware  of  a  solitary  figure  watching  them.  It  is  Jesus,  but 
they  do  not  recognize  Him.  When  they  come  within  hail,  He  asks 
themi  '^Ohildren"  (or  as  we  might  say,  Lads),  "have  ye  any  meat)"  * 
The  question  means,  Do  you  bring  anything  with  you  to  land  ?  Have 
ye  caught  anything )  They  answer  across  the  waves  with  an  abrupt 
and  bare  "No."  He  bids  them  "  Cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ship  and  ye  shall  find."  It  is  only  a  stranger's  word:  nevertheless 
they  let  down  the  net  into  the  sea,  "  the  power  of  the  Lord  bending 
their  minds;"  and  immediately  they  enclose  such  a  multitude  of 
fishes  that  the  net  cannot  be  drawn  up,  but  must  be  dragged  to  the 
beach,  about  a  hundred  yards  ofil  John,  "whom  Jesus  loved,"  now 
recognizes  the  Stranger,  ear  and  eye  and  memory  and  instinct  of  love 
all  contributing  to  the  recognition,  and  he  whispers  Peter,  ^  It  is  the 
Lwd,  t "  Without  the  delay  of  a  moment  Peter  girds  his  fisher's 
tunic  about  him,  plunges  into  the  sea,  and  hastens  to  throw  himself 


*  We  have  no  English  equivalent  to  the  word  traiulAted  *'meat.*'  It  is, 
itriotly  speaking,  aomething  that  is  added  to  the  substantial  part  of  the  meal 
—answering  somewhat  to  the  term  **  relith,'* 
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at  Jesns'  feet  He  has  lost  the  feeling  that  made  bim  oooe  ay, 
''Depart  from  me;  for  I  ama  smfal  man,  O  Lord:"  there  is  no  place 
where  he  would  rather  be  than  in  the  Lord's  presence;  there  Is 
none  upon  earth  whom  he  so  desires ;  and  his  action  now  says  what 
his  words  do  an  hour  after,  "  Thon  knowest  that  I  love  Thee."  The 
rest  of  the  disciples  come  to  land  more  slowly,  dragging  the  laden  net 
after  them.  On  the  shore  they  find  a  fire  of  coals,  and  fish  lying 
thereon,  and  bread;  their  ''table"  already  "prepared"  for  them  by 
the  Lord's  tender  care.  Jesus  bids  them  bring  of  the  fish  now  caa^t 
— ^which  Peter  at  once  proceeds  to  do.  The  net  is  found  to  be  full  of 
great  fishes,  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  number ;  and  for  all  they 
were  so  many,  yet  was  not  the  net  broken.  Jesus  invites  them  to 
come  and  dine;  and  none  of  them  duist  ask,  "Who  art  Thout" — **1m 
it  in  very  deed  Thyself  1"— knowing  that  it  was  the  Lord.  When 
they  have  gathered  round  and  seated  themselTes  on  the  shore^  Jesus 
distributes  the  bread  and  fish  among  them ;  and  the  meal  proceeds 
apparently  in  solemn  silence,  none  venturing  to  hazard  a  word.  They 
are  drawn  dose  to  Him ;  yet  more  profoundly  than  ever  they  feel, 
with  an  awful  joy  which  holds  them  mute^  that  He  belongs  to  a 
higher  world. 

This  is  the  third  manifestation  which  the  Lord  made  of  Himself 
to  any  assembly  of  His  disciples  after  His  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  In  its  whole  drcumstanoes  and  manner  it  differa  firomany 
that  preceded  or  that  followed.  No  room  is  left  for  the  suppositioa 
of  mental  delusion.  Psychologists  tell  us  how,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, the  emotions  and  images  of  the  mind  will  oveipower  the 
senses  and  compel  them  to  give  substantiality  to  that  which  is  purely 
ideal ;  and  how  the  conscience,  dominated  by  passionate  love,  will 
become  the  accomplice  of  its  own  dreams  :  but  this  is  not  a  case  in 
point.  The  fresh  dawn,  the  cool  morning  breeze  blowing  over  the 
lake,  the  familiar  Galilean  hills,  the  waves  that  kissed  the  pebbly 
beach  with  gentle  murmur,  the  kindled  fire,  the  meal  prepared  on  the 
shore,  all  negative  the  theory  that  heated  and  disordered  imaginations 
conjured  up  a  phantom-scene.    They  "  know  "  that  it  is  the  Lord. 

In  common  with  not  a  few  other  parts  of  Scripture,  this  nairatiTa 
has  suffered  from  the  habit  of  "  spiritualizing  "—which  too  often 
means  handling  the  Word  of  God  deceitfully,  and  thereby  sowing  the 
seeds  of  scepticism.     If,  instead  of  filling  it  with  £uiciful  conceits  of 
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our  own,  we  are  content  to  take  the  narrative  in  its  plain  and  obvioos 
aenBB,  we  shall  find  it  full  enough  of  rich  and  heavenlj  truth. 
Looking  broadly  over  it^  we  observe  such  things  as  the  following : — 

There  is  no  necessary  inconsistency  between  the  secular  and  the 
sacred — ^between  the  spirit  that  works  and  the  spirit  that  worships. 
If  we  are  in  a  healthy  state,  we  shall  not  talk  of  **  going  down  from 
the  mount "  when  we  pass  from  the  place  of  prayer  to  that  of  active 
labour,  and  shall  experience  no  sentimental  regret  as  if  we  were 
farther  off  from  heaven.  The  fact  that  the  disciples  went  a-fishing 
did  not  hinder  the  visitation  of  Christ.  He  had  lately  countenanced 
their  meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  by  coming  into  their 
midst  with  His  heavenly  salutation,  ^*  Peace  be  unto  you '' ;  and  now 
He  countenances  conmion  work  by  coming  to  them  again.  There  is 
a  meaning  in  it  for  all  time.  We  are  not  shut  out  from  the  presence 
of  our  Divine  Lord  by  being  engaged  in  manual  or  mental  toil ;  we 
are  as  open  to  visitations  from  Him  in  the  workshop  or  factory,  in 
the  counting-house,  in  the  fields  or  woods,  in  the  fisherman's  boat 
that  rises  and  falls  with  the  sea-swell,  as  if  we  knelt  on  a  cathedral- 
floor  while  the  organ-peal  resounds  among  the  arches.  To  realize 
this  will  sweeten  toil^  and  will  turn  the  very  workshop  into  what 
Jacob  found  Bethel  to  be,  ''  none  other  but  the  house  of  God  and 
the  gate  of  heaven." 

It  was  the  Lord  who  gave  the  disciples  this  great  draught  of  fishes. 
Their  own  skill  and  toil  had  come  to  nothing ;  and  just  when  they 
had  failed,  He  comes  in  with  His  blessing.  He  is  the  Oiver  of  our 
food ;  it  is  from  Him  that  we  deiive  all  that  pertains  to  the  present 
life  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come.  What  He  wrought  on  this 
occasion  is  just  a  sign  and  utterance  of  this  truth.  It  is  because  we 
have  not  learned  this  truth  by  heart  that  we  eat  our  meat  without 
gratitude,  without  gladness,  without  singleness  of  heart,  without 
>6Qse  of  dependence  on  Divine  loving-kindness.  When  we  learn  the 
truth,  then,  where  we  discerned  only  law  biefore,  we  shall  discern  the 
touch  and  the  heart  of  Love,  and  shall  be  enabled  to  render  a  fuller 
and  more  beautiful  obedience  to  the  charge,  "  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Grod." 

Then,  how  like  the  risen  Lord  is  to  His  former  self !  There  is 
uideed  a  certaia  mystery  surrounding  Him  now,  and  something  that 
Spires  awe  in  the  disdpW  minds, — as  witnessed  by  that  word  ^^diiretf** 
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-^<^  Neither  durst  any  of  them  ask.  Who  art  Thoa  1"  but  theyloiow 
that  it  ia  He ;  they  see  that  He  is  still  what  thej  kziew  Him  for 
when  He  ''dwelt  among  them";  and  their  hearts  feel  all  the  old 
attraction,  and  respond  to  it.  There  is  something  very  toudiiog  in 
t}ie  Botioe  respecting  Peter  that ''  he  girt  his  fisher's  coat  onto  Mm.'* 
It  shows  the  reverence  with  which  he  regarded  the  Lord  ;  while  bii 
haste  to  reach  the  spot  wh^re  the  Lord  stood  shows  his  consdoiumeB 
of  love.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  all  the  details  ci  this  visitation 
should  have  been  given^  down  to  the  minutest^  with  such  a  delighted 
dwelling  upon  them,  if  not  to  make  us/eel  that  the  Son  of  Man  ii 
really  unchanged — ^His  ciroomstances  and  environments  diffisrent^  Imfc 
Simed/  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day  and  forever. 

Finally,  we  cannot  help  recognizing  a  symbolic  and  prophetic 
element  in  this  manifestation.  On  a  former  occasion  when  Peter 
and  his  companions  let  down  their  net  at  Jesus*  bidding  and  enolosed 
such  a  multitude  of  fishes  that  it  began  to  breaks  Jesus  took  occasion 
to  dedaie  by  symbol  his  future  service:  ''Fear  not;  from  hence- 
forth thou  shalt  catch  men."  Now  here  we  have  not  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  former  occurrence ;  but  a  repetition  'with  something 
additional  both  in  fact  and  significance.  Here  is  no  breaking  of  net^ 
nor  sixiking  of  ship,  nor  danger  of  labour  coming  to  nothing;  here  is 
no  bringing  of  the  captured  fish  into  the  ship,  but  they  bring  it  to  the 
shore;  here  is  no  cry  from  Peter's  lips,  "Depart  from  me;  for  lama 
sinful  man,  O.  Lord  " — ^but^  on  the  contrary,  the  consciousnesB  and  joj 
of  love.  Many  a  "  night "  may  these  "  fishers  of  men  "  toil  in  vun ; 
but  joy  shall  come  in  the  morning.  Their  success  depends  not  on  ex- 
perience, skill,  and  labour,  but  on  following  the  Lord's  directions— 
whose  word  shall  not  return  void.  Though  their  own  experience^  skill, 
and  toil  count  for  nothing,  yet  "travail''  on  their  part  is  notsoperseded 
by  the  Lord's  blessing :  at  His  direction  they  must  still,  with  pains  and 
labour,  let  down  the  net,  and  draw  it;  and  not  for  nought  and  in  vain. 
Awaiting  them  in  the  morning  is  the  joyful  meeting  with  the  lord, 
at  whose  feet  they  lay  their  spoils,  and  with  whom  they  shall  at 
down  to  sup  in  the  feast  of  the  coming  kingdom — ^when  His  aoul 

"  SHALL  BE  SATISFIED."  JaMBB  CULBOSS. 
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fitter  €^limat'i  ^iax]Si, 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH. 

When  the  actaal  day  of  Martin's  departure  arrived,  it  was^  I  think, 
felt  to  be  a  relief.  The  approaching  separation  had  for  the  last  few 
dajs  cast  on  as  an  ever-gathering  gloom  which  rendered  very  trying 
the  semblance  of  good  spirits  which  we  all  felt  ourselves  bound  to 
assume.  Martin's  hopeful  nature  was,  I  believe,  buoyed  up  by  the 
expectation  of  a  speedy  return.  But  I  was  filled  with  a  vague 
apprehensiveness  to  which  nervous  natures  like  mine  are  liable  before 
change  of  any  kind — a  dread,  I  suppose,  of  the  unknown  which  lies 
on  the  other  side.  Martin's  good-bye  to  my  mother  was  not  given  in 
my  presence ;  I  never  knew  what  passed  between  them.  Aa  for  me, 
he  did  not  say  good-bye  to  me  at  alL  When  the  cab  was  at  the  door, 
he  asked  me  to  fetch  him  something  from  the  drawing-room,  looking 
at  me  the  while  very  hard,  and  when  I  came  back  he  was  gone.  He 
had  evaded  the  pain  of  an  actual  farewell.  Doubtless,  like  all  natures 
which  are  not  passionate,  he  dreaded  what  is  generally  called  a 
"  scene."  A  passionate  nature  is  not  afraid  or  ashamed  of  emotion, 
it  trusts  itself  to  its  own  impulses,  and  feels  too  much  to  think  of 
what  it  feels.  That  Martin  had  gone  away  thus  as  much  to  spare  me 
as  himself,  I  was  sure,  yet  that  he  had  done  so  gave  me  a  keen  pang 
as  I  ran  to  the  window,  and  from  thence  beheld  the  cab  swiftly  bear- 
ing him  away.  Why  did  he  not  understand  that  a  last  look  into  his 
face,  and  a  last  shake  of  his  hand  would  have  softened  for  me  the 
pain  of  parting  1 

But  pain  was  destined  that  day  to  be  swallowed  up  in  joy.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  began  to  perceive  by  the  way  my  mother's  eyes 
rested  on  me,  and  by  the  tones  of  her  voice,  that  there  was  a  change 
^  her.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Now  that  Martin  was  gone  away,  was 
she  going  to  forgive  me  ?  to  forget  that  I  had  disappointed  her  ?  Part- 
iz^g  with  him  would  be  indeed  a  small  price  to  pay  for  so  great  a 
happmess.  It  appeared  a  thing  hardly  possible ;  yet  as  the  evening 
paaaed,  my  hope,  at  first  so  doubtful,  so  hesitating,  grew  stronger. 
When  night  came,  instead  of  sending  for  Ann,  she  said  to  me — 

*'I  do  not  feel  well  to-night^  Catherine.  I  hope  the  old  enemy 
iQay  not  be  attacking  me  again.     Let  me  have  your  arm  to  bed." 
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I  thrilled  as  she  touched  me.  I  helped  her  to  nndresB,  kisnd  her, 
and  said  good-night,  and  left  her.  I  could  scaioelj  go  to  deep  for 
joj.  Now  happj  days  were  in  store  for  us  again.  Martin's  Tint 
and  the  misery  it  had  brought  had  all  passed  away  like  a  dream.  Mj 
mother  bad  forgiven  me,  and  life  would  flow  on  again  smoothly  tnd 
joyfully  as  of  old. 

At  last  I  did  go  to  sleep,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me  for  long.  I 
suddenly  found  myself  broad  awake,  sitting  up  in  bed,  staring  into 
the  darkness.  The  fire  was  out,  there  was  no  light  anywhere.  Wbit 
had  awakened  me  1  Why  was  I  shivering  with  dread )  why  wu  I 
straining  my  ears  for  a  sound,  when  there  was  dead  silence  thrangh 
the  bouse)  I  told  myself  that  I  must  have  wakened  from  a  bftd 
dream.  Suddenly  a  sound  did  break  the  stillness — ^unmistakably  the 
shutting  of  a  door.  I  was  about  to  spring  out  of  bed,  vhen  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might,  nay,  must  be  quite  early  yet,  and  that 
this  was  one  of  the  servants  going  to  bed.  I  lay  down  and  set 
myself  to  go  to  sleep  again.  But  a  nervous  horror  had  taken  pos- 
session of  me,  and  I  lay  trembling.  Presently  I  beard  the  dock 
strike.  One,  two,  three^  it  struck ;  I  expected  twelve,  but  at  three  it 
stopped.  It  was,  then,  the  middle  of  the  night  In  another  moment 
I  was  up,  and  had  thrown  on  my  dressing-gown  and  slippers.  Hj 
heart  was  beating  like  a  sledge-hammer,  I  knew  not  why.  My  brain 
was  possessed  by  one  idea — ^my  mother,  I  must  go  to  her  that  instant 
When  I  opened  my  door  I  saw  there  was  a  light  on  the  landing. 
My  mother's  door  was  opposite  to  mine ;  it  was  opened  at  the  same 
time,  and  I  saw  Ann  come  out.  She  was  white,  and  she  shook 
visibly.  I  tried  to  ask  what  was  the  matter,  but  my  tongue  dove  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth.  When  Ann  saw  me  she  gave  a  scream,  and 
cried  in  a  kind  of  choked  voice,  '*  Oh,  miss,  miss,  don't  go  in ! "  Bot 
I  rushed  past  her  and  she  made  no  attempt  to  stop  me. 

And  then  I  saw  what  seemed  to  freeze  me,  so  that  I  could  not 
speak,  nor  feel,  nor  think.  The  impressions  made  upon  my  brain  of 
those  moments  that  changed  life  for  me  aro  vivid  as  though  burnt  in 
with  a  hot  iron,  yet  of  ordered  recollection  I  have  little.  I  know 
that  I  saw  the  servants  gathered  about  the  bed,  that  I  saw  o/ 
mother  lying  back  upon  her  pillows  quite  still,  with  dosed  eyes,  and 
pallid  face.  What  happened  next  I  do  not  know.  Did  I  or  not 
shriek  out  the  words  that  were  surging  in  my  brain  f — '^  Cruel,  heart- 
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leas  wretche0y  how  dare  70a  keep  me  from  her  1 "  I  don't  think  the 
words  came  out  aloud.  I  remember  sitting  on  the  bed,  gazing,  gazing 
into  her  face,  with  as  little  life,  I  think,  in  mine  as  in  hers.  I 
remember  Ann  crying  and  telling  me  how  it  was — that  my  mother 
had  called  her  up  only  half  an  hour  before ;  that  the  pain  was  very 
bad ;  that  she  would  not  let  her  fetch  me,  and  that  soon  she  had  said 
the  pain  was  better ;  and  then  all  at  once  she  lay  back  on  the  pillows 
and  breathed  the  last  breath  gently. 

I  don't  think  I  felt  at  all.  I  only  looked  and  looked,  and  all  that 
I  heard  around  me  came  to  my  ears  as  if  from  a  great  distance.  I 
heard  the  door-bell  ring,  heard  steps  upon  the  stairs,  and  I  knew  it 
was  Dr.  Brough.  I  knew  he  came  in,  and  stood  for  a  moment  sUent. 
Ann  whispered  to  him,  aild  the  cook  on  the  other  side  the  bed  said, 
"  And  we  can't  get  the  poor  dear  away."  I  did  not  know  they  had  tried. 
Then  Br.  Brough  came  up  and  grasped  both  my  hands,  and  I  felt  his 
strength.  That  was  the  first  thing  I  had  felt  since  I  first  caught  sight 
of  my  mother's  face.  He  could  hare  done  anything  with  me ;  I  was 
in  his  hands  as  one  mesmerised. 

He  took  me  out  of  the  room  ;  then  he  said,  ''  Can  you  go  back  to 
bed?"  I  shook  my  head  and  looked  at  him  imploringly.  He  ap- 
peared to  understand,  for  he  told  Ann,  who  had  followed  us,  to  light 
a  fire  in  the  little  sitting-room  on  that  floor,  which  I  used  as  a  study, 
and  to  bring  some  shawls.  I  imagine  he  chose  that  room  because  it 
had  least  association  with  my  mother.  He  took  me  to  the  sofa,  and 
we  sat  down,  he  still  holding  my  hands  with  a  firm  grasp.  I  never 
took  my  eyes  off  his  face.  I  was  not  conscious  of  any  associations 
with  him  in  the  past.  He  might  have  been  an  utter  stranger  to  me 
for  any  feeling  of  like  or  dislike  I  had  towards  him  then.  I  was 
simply  conscious  of  something  strong,  something  to  hold  on  to,  to  save 
myself  from  going  down,  down,  into  a  gulf  of  deepest  horror.  When 
Ann  brought  shawls,  he  put  them  round  me,  and  told  me  to  lie  down. 
When  he  let  go  my  hands  I  turned  quite  faint,  and  now,  as  he  was 
going  away,  I  said  feebly,  "  Don't  go."  Those  were,  I  think,  the  first 
words  I  had  spoken.  He  said, ''  I  must,  for  a  time ;  but  if  you  want 
me,  I  will  come  back." 

I  don't  know  how  long  he  was  gone;  not  long,  I  think.  It  did 
not  seem  long  before  he  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  sofa,  and 
I  patting  out  my  hand  to  be  held.    Presently  some  one  came  with 
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medicine.  I  drank  it,  and  soon  after  knew  nothing  more.  When  I 
awoke,  Dr.  Brough  was  gone.  It  was  daylight;  Ann  sat  by  the  fiie 
I  rose  and  sat  up.  I  had  no  headache,  I  did  not  feel  ill.  I  felt  with 
a  strange  kind  of  horror  that  my  brain  was  no  longer  benambed.  I 
began  to  know,  to  remember,  to  realise.  Ghastly  as  had  been  tiie 
night,  it  was  but  like  a  fearful  dream  from  which  one  would  be  sore 
to  waka  And  now  day  dragged  the  horrible  impossibility  out  into 
the  cruel  light  to  make  it  a  fact,  a  thing  to  be  believed  in,  to  be  acted 
upon.  I  must  escape  it,  or  go  mad ;  yet  where)  how  i  Oh !  for  death 
to  put  an  end  to  me,  or  for  pain,  pain  even  to  torture,  that  mi^t 
deaden  my  spirit,  that  might,  if  it  were  but  for  half  an  hour,  give  me 
respite  from  the  crushing  consciousness  that  was  slowly  and  surdy, 
moment  by  moment,  gaining  upon  me !  But  alas  I  I  was  well,  quite 
myself— free  from  pain. 

Ann  brought  me  some  coffee*  I  sat  on  the  sofa  as  still  as  a  stone, 
and  I  dare  say  looked  like  one.  Doubtless  she  wondered  at  mj 
quietness  She  would  not  guess  that  underneath  the  apparent  calm 
were  eddyings  of  passionate  thought  too  rapid  and  too  wild  to  find 
relief  in  action  or  in  tears.  My  mind  was  in  that  tense  oonditkm 
when  an  hour's  ordinary  thought  may  be  compressed  into  a  fe« 
moments.  No  aspect  escaped  me  of  the  calamity  which  had  falleii 
upon  me.  My  mind  reviewed  swiftly  the  life  I  had  lived,  the  life  I 
should  have  to  liva  I  was  so  young,  and  life  so  long ;  helplesBoeBB, 
loneliness  must  be  for  ever  my  portion.  I  was  as  one  torn  from  a 
rock  in  mid-ocean,  and  flung  into  the  wave&  An  idea  all  at  onoe 
seized  me — an  image  began  to  haunt  me.  I  knew  it  waB  imposnUe^ 
absurd — ^yet  for  all  that  I  could  not  get  from  before  my  eyes  the 
laudanum  in  the  medicine  chest.  I  saw  the  little  phial  with  its  red 
label,  marked  poison.  I  took  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  humouring  my- 
self with  the  idea.  Why  should  I  live)  Indeed,  how  oould  I  livet 
life  was  gone  for  me  with  my  mother.  All  this  while  the  emotioDal 
part  of  me  was  stunned.  A  craven  terror  of  the  existence  I  ooold 
not  face  possessed  me ;  which,  had  my  soul  entered  into  that  grief 
which  springs  from  love^  would  have  been  overborne,  engulfed  in  iti 
deep  waters. 

Ann  suggested  that  I  should  go  to  my  room,  have  my  bath,  and 
dress.  I  did  not  demur,  but  I  went  with  a  terrible  sinking  of  heoii 
There  was  underlying  everything  else  in  my  soul  a  oonvidionof  the 
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titter  impoBBibility  of  my  mother's  death.     To  enter  upon  a  new  day 
thns  was  like  the  setting  of  a  seal  to  the  horrible  unreality. 

Soon  after  this  the  housemaid  came,  and  said  Dr.  Brough  had 
arrived,  and  would  I  see  him  ? 

"Certidnly,**  I  answered;  but  I  had  no  desire  to  do  so.  My 
mind  had  reverted  to  its  ordinary  attitude  towards  him.  In. my 
hard  mood  I  felt  no  gratitude,  I  oould  even  find  room  in  my  thoughts 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  way  I  had  behaved.  When  he  entered  he 
observed  the  change  in  me,  for  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  checked 
himself  in  something  he  was  going  to  say,  and  said  instead — 

«  You  are  better." 

"  I  am  perfectly  well,  thank  you,"  I  answered. 

He  regarded  me  with  very  close  attrition ;  I  am  sure  he  wanted 
to  discover  my  mental  as  well  as  bodily  condition.  One  thing  he 
was  keen  enough  to  see — and  for  this  I  was  thankful — that  he  oould 
do  no  good  by  offering  me  consolation  of  any  kind.  There  was  no 
suggesUon  in  his  manner  of  the  relation  he  had  borne  to  me  but  a 
few  hours  before.  Notwithstanding  his  bluntness,  I  always  noticed 
that  he  was  sensitive  to  one's  changes  of  manner  and  mood,  and 
responded  to  them.  On  tiiis  occasion  I  should  have  resented  it  had 
he  done  cFtherwise,  and  especially  had  he  suggested  religious  oonao*- 
lation ;  but  he  met  me  on  my  own  ground,  and  it  was  with  a  manner 
as  matter-of-fact  as  mine  that  he  spoke. 

**Yxm  have  had  a  severe  shock.  Miss  Ambrose;  and  though  you 
assure  me  you  are  well,  I  am  not  deceived  by  appearances,  as  an 
unskilled  observer  might  be.  I  dare  say  it  appearsto  you  that  a 
plunge  into  activity  would  be  the  best  thing  for  you.  It  might  be 
of  benefit  for  a  time,  but  the  after-results  would  be  disastrous.  Ton 
would,  in  that  case,  probably  require  weeks  instead  of  days  for 
recovery.  And  so  I,  as  your  doctor,  prescribe  absolute  quiet  and 
rest,  however  irksome  they  may  be  to  you.  You  will,  therefore, 
kindly  remain  perfectly  quiet  for  a  day  or  two,  and  will  sleep  as 
much  as  possible — ^with  chloral,  if  you  cannot  without ;  you  will 
keep,  if  you  please,  to  this  room  and  your  bedroom,  or  a  fresh  bed- 
room, which  would  be  better.  When  I  consider  you  well  enough  I 
have  many  things  to  talk  over  with  you.  In  the  meantime  you  will 
trouble  yourself  about  nothing,  but  leave  all  arrangements  and 
btuaaneBs  matters  with  me.     Your  mother  has  made  me  her  executor, 

2  H 
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BO  you  need  feel  yourself  under  no  obligation.  And  now  one  pdnt 
more,  and  a  very  essential  one — ^you  must  have  some  one  with  pa. 
Whom  shall  I  send  for?" 

I  shook  my  head.     "  There  is  no  one/'  I  answered  drearily. 

For  a  moment  his  aspect  changed.     He  looked  quite  pitifnllj  at 
me.     Then  he  said  with  hesitation — 

*^  Your  cousin — ^he  is  gone— but  only  yesterday,  the  servant  telb 
me.     A  telegram  might  recall  him." 

I  blushed  violently  and  did  not  speak.  The  idea  came  as  a 
positive  shock  to  me.  Was  it  possible  to  get  Martin  back!  Would 
I  have  it  if  I  could  1  Here  was  I,  absolutely  uncared  for,  alone  in 
England,  and  the  chance  was  offered  me  of  finding  love  and  care  and 
protection  with  Martin  and  his  friends,  with  my  mother's  brothor. 
The  thought  put  me  into  a  strange  confusion.  For  some  momenti 
I  knew  not  what  to  decide.  My  future  destiny,  I  suppose^  was 
trembling  in  the  balance.  But  in  that  moment  of  weakness  a  strong 
thought  was  sent  to  me,  and  saved  me  from  a  fatal  mistake.  It 
occurred  to  me  to  question,  in  a  bewildered  fashion,  why  I  bad 
refused  Martin's  love,  and  I  bethought  me  that  my  decision  had  not 
been  the  easy  nor  the  pleasant  one,  but  the  right  and  the  wise,  and 
that  if  it  had  been  to  me  right  in  a  bni;ht  hour,  it  could  be  none  the 
less  in  a  dark.  Nothing  but  harm  could  come  of  a  faith  pledged  ia 
weakness  that  had  been  refused  in  strength.  And  all  the  while  Dr. 
Brough  looked  at  me,  and  waited  for  my  answer.  How  simple,  hov 
feeble  may  be  the  outcome  in  words  of  a  great  mental  struggla 
I  looked  at  the  doctor  in  a  helpless  kind  of  way,  and  said  fiuntly— 

"  Oh,  no  !  don't,  please." 

Dr.  Brough  seemed  surprised  by  my  answer.  He  looked  at  me 
harder  than  ever. 

'^  Well/'  he  said,  knitting  his  brows, ''  I  am  puzzled.  I  most  have 
some  one  with  you — a  woman  it  should  be." 

At  that  moment  I  remembered  Mary. 

"  I  should  like  Maiy,"  I  said. 

*'  Mary  Deane  1    Yes,  just  the  thing,  if  you  will  have  her.'* 

I  rose  from  the  sofa  in  my  eagerness. 

"  Oh,  fetch  her  at  once,"  I  said.  "  I  don't  want  any  one  W 
her  j  she  would  help  me,  she  would  do  me  good." 

The  suspicion  came  into  my  mind  that  Dr.  Brough  was  hnrthf 
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my  saying  this ;  but  the  idea  was  so  absurd  that  I  dismissed  it 
immediately.  He  went  away  at  once,  and  I  awaited  Maiy's  arriyal 
with  extraordinaiy  impatience. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  I  should  resent  the  authority 
which  the  doctor  took  upon  himself  to  exercise  over  me,  and  I 
believe  I  made  a  little  pretence  of  doing  so  on  the  surface  of  my 
mind,  but  in  reality  I  accepted  it  with  the  greatest  thankfulness  and 
relief  and  sense  of  reliance.  It  was  salvation  to  me  to  be  thus 
dictated  to  and  taken  in  charge. 

Dr.  Brough  did  not  return  with  Maiy.  She  entered  the  room 
alone.  She  had  taken  off  her  hat,  and  looked  as  much  at  home  in 
my  study  as  in  the  garret.  There  was  serene  strength  in  her  aspect, 
and  directly  I  saw  her  I  began  to  cry.  She  sat  down  beside  me  on 
the  sofa,  and  without  a  word  said  between  us,  I  put  my  head  on  her 
shoulder,  and  sobbed  for  a  long  time.  With  her  coming,  the  horror 
had  gone,  and  sorrow  had  taken  its  place. 

Ellib  Beighton. 


A  third  class  of  tombs  to  which  reference  was  made  I  have  ven- 
tured to  call  THE  BATTLE-GROUND  WHEBE  SUPERSTITION  HAS  FOUGHT 

WITH  OUR  LAST  FOE.  These  are  not  so  much  memorials  of  the 
race,  or  age,  or  individuals  to  which  they  refer,  as  deliberate  and 
defiant  contests  with  death  :  the  vain  but  resolute  attempt  to  bind 
death  and  destruction  over  to  do  the  behests  of  the  spirit. 

All  the  Egyptian  tombs,  or  at  least  every  Egyptian  mummy,  was 
a  declaration  of  the  faith  that  the  soul  had  become  absorbed  into  the 
Deity,  and  that  the  coi^se  was  even  the  special  residence  of  the 
great  god  Osiris,  and  worthy  of  the  honour  d\ie  to  himself.  Thus 
homage  was  perpetually  paid  to  the  manes,  and  at  the  grave  of 
departed  ancestors,  who  were  often  reckoned  among  the  gods.  The 
mode  and  place  of  burial  were  among  the  most  carefully  defined  and 
deeply  significant  portions  of  their  religious  creed.  Every  great  man 
must  have  been  busy  all  his  life  in  the  excavation  and  garniture  of 
his  tomb.  He  thought  it  well  not  only  to  carve  and  paint  with 
extraordinary  finish  on  the  walls  of  thejse  vast  sepulchres  the  record 
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of  his  life,  and  the  social  and  indostrial  condition  of  tlie  age  in  wliiolt 
he  lived,  but  also  to  take  the  most  elaborate  means  to  oonoeal  ti» 
sarcophagns  from  discovery. 

The  number  of  hands  that  mnst  have  been  employed  in  siriottj 
funeral  work,  from  the  gravedigger  to  the  Royal  AoadeniieiaB  of 
the  Pharaohs,  must  have  been  inconceivably  great  StiSl  it  is  veiy 
curious,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  tombs  of  iks  kinggf  fhcve 
were  no  records  on  the  walls  of  these  tombs  of  any  mystic  or  fune- 
real rites,  or  of  any  deep  religious  faith.  There  were  the  houses  and 
gardens,  the  pleasures  and  profesrions,  the  fancies  and  fertu&es 
of  these  old  Egjrptian  gentlemen,  but  there  was  no  hint  of  the 
feeling  with  which  they  drew  near  to  the  house  appointed  Ibr  all 
living.  Our  main  information  on  this  subject  iis  derived  firom  tiie 
papyri,  from  the  various  accompaniments  of  the  nramndtod  borpse 
itself,  and  from  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 

The  minds  of  Orientals  were  afflicted  fofr  agetf  wtHi'  the  tsttaiJbg 
superstition,  that  a  special  manifestation  of  the  Dsity  was  granted  to 
them  in  the  person  of  their  kings.  The  divine  right  of  kings^  was  a 
tremendous  fact  in  the  kingdoms  of  Babylon  and  Persia  and  l^gvpt. 
During  their  lives  the  sovereigns  of  thtae  countries  reoaved  idola- 
trous homage.  Every  word  that  fell  from  their  lips  was  suj^Kned 
to  be  a  divine  utterance,  and  worthy  of  most  scrupulous  attentaon. 
Forty  secretaries  waited  round  the  person  of  the  Persian  monarch  to 
catch  his  lightest  word,  and  record  it  on  tablets  of  brass  or  of  marble. 
His  wishes  were  inviolable  edicts,  his  service  was  considered  lo  be  a 
religious  worship ;  and  when  he  died^  he  was  laid  in  gorgeous  pomp 
amid  the  solemn  streets  of  Persepolis,*  and  was  supposed  thenoe  to 
rule  over  the  whole  Persian  people. 

What  Persepolis  became  for  ages  to  the  Persians,  the  UmbB  of 
the  kings  at  Thebes,  and  the  Pyramids  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  mnsl 
have  been  to  the  Egyptian  people. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  convey  to  one  who  has  had  littje  expe- 
rience in  such  things,  any  conception  of  those  tombs  of  the  kings  in 
the  valley  of  Sheikh-el-Ooumou.  Oh,  the  awful  silenc^  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  this  strange  necropolis  !  It  never  could  have  appeared 
-very  different  from  what  it  does  now;  not  even  when  tilie  great 
kings  themselves  came  hither  to  view  the  progress  of  their  tomba 
We  thought  the  guide  must  tiaye  been  cheating  us  the  fixit  time  we 
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afloended  this   gorge,  whea  he    suddenly  came   to  a   pause   and 

declafnd  that  we  had  reached  the  tomb  of  Eameaes  YII.     There  was 

a  narrow  opening  in  the  rocks,  which  we  soon  proceeded  to  enter 

with  lighted  candles.     The  first  thing  that  struck  us  was  a  portrait 

of  the    king,  possessing  considerable   individuality  in  its  mode  of 

representation.     He  was  surrounded  by  none  of  the  signs  of  royal 

pleaaore  and  diversion,  but  by  groups  of  gods  with  many  inexplicable 

symbols,  of  worship  or  reverence.      The  descent  was  rapid  into 

successive  chambers,  all  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  every 

square  inch  of  the  face  of  the  walls  covered  with  symbolical  or  hiero- 

glyphical  signs.    There  was  represented  in  rich  colouring  a  long 

procession  of  sacred  boats  or  arks,  carrying  different  symbols.    In  one 

of  them  I  saw  a  crocodile  with  a  human  head  cropping  out  of  his  back. 

There  were  boats  which  terminated  both  at  bow  and  stern  in  serpents' 

heads.    In  the  chamber  where  the  sarcophagus  of  this  prince  was 

laid,  there  is  a  representation  of  Harpocrates,  sitting  on  a  winged 

globe,  in  a  position  in  which  it  was  implied  that  the  spirit  of  the 

departed  king  having  become  a  little  child,  the  child  of  the  god 

was  now  triumphing  over  death.    It  was  most  impressive  to  find 

her^  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  amid  many  grotesque  conceits  and 

dune  soperstitionfl,  such  proofs  of  the  belief  of  man  in  immortality; 

of  the  fiedth  of  men  some  thirty  centuries  ago  in  life  otU  o/f  and  life 

<i/20r  death. 

Diodorus  Siculus  declares  that  in  his  day  there  were  forty-seven 
of  these  royal  tombs  known  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  only  seventeen 
of  which  were  discoverable  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lsgus.  Of  these, 
ten  or  twelve  only  are  now  to  be  found.  The  most  celebrated  is  that 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Belzoni's  tomb,  and  is  the  resting-place  of 
BeteirMenjephthah,  the  father  of  Barneses  IL  The  staircase  whicl^ 
f^peam  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  cavern,  is  quite  as  uninviting  as 
jtravdlera  describe,  but  we  did  not  hesitate,  and  it  seemed  like  going 
down  ^to  aome  veritable  Hades.  All  the  Pantheism  of  Egypt 
gleams  ghastly  in  our  taper's  light  on  the  sides  of  the  pit.  The  first 
laq;o  chamber  at  which  we  arrived  was  desolate,  and  had  an  unfinished 
appearance,  and  in  some  smaller  rooms  or  subterranean  chapelries 
wfaiioh  open  out  of  it,  and  which  give  the  appearance  of  being  the 
con^uation  c£  the  line  of  the  tomb,  there  were  some  carious 
unfinifthed  puintings ;  many  heads  were  left  as  mere  disks  to  be  filled 
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in  on  a  snbseqaent  occasion*  It  would  seem  that  the  dranghtBmea 
mast  have  been  followed  by  pupils  or  oonventional  oolouiists  whose 
duty  it  was  to  fill  in  these  disks ;  because  in  one  place,  if  not  in 
more,  there  are  indications  that  the  head  draughtsman  had  come  a 
second  time  and  corrected  the  work  of  the  subordinata  The  whole 
tomb  is  309  feet  in  length  and  contains  fourteen  different  chamhen. 

There  is  much  fearful  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  evil  and  all  the 
drear  mysteries  of  that  strange  complicated  theology  reveal  themaelvfia 
We  came  to  chamber  after  chamber  where  were  represented  all  the 
abominable  things  of  Egyptian  worship — ^all  the  stumbling-blocks  of 
iniquity.  What  the  interminable  processions,  the  endless  ooOs  of 
writhing  serpent^  the  inconoeiyable  conjunctions  of  animal  and  human 
forms  could  mean,  we  were  utterly  at  a  loss  adequately  to  coigectarBi 
We  knew  the  names  and  general  attributes  of  these  divisions  of  their 
Pantheistic  worship,  a  little  of  the  law  by  which  their  deities  appear 
under  different  names  and  symbolism,  but  we  soon  paused  in  our 
interpretation  baffled  and  confounded. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  could  have  been  intended  by  all  this 
superfluous  pomp,  lavished  on  a  single  tomb,  and  when  once  thus  pre- 
pared wrapped  up  in  impenetrable  secrecy.  It  is  most  probable  that 
after  Menephthah  had  been  carried  thither  by  all  the  priests  of  all 
the  gods  of  Egypt,  he  lay  for  untold  ages  undisturbed. 

The  only  other  parallel  to  this  profuse  expenditure  of  treasure  and 
of  feeling  on  a  corpse,  is  to  be  found  in  Lower  l^ypt^  where  the  great 
Pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  Sakhara,  and  Abousir,  the  man-made  mountains 
of  world-wide  notoriety  were  piled,  as  is  most  probable  over  the 
sarcophagi  of  the  earliest  Memphite  kings. 

The  sculptures  of  the  Pyramids  refer  to  a  far  earlier  period  than  the 
tombs  of  the  Theban  kings,  and  are  free  from  the  mythological  and 
abominable  superstitions  of  later  times.  Yet  how  amazing^  that  out 
of  the  heart  of  this  oppressive  idolatry,  out  of  the  midst  of  this  be 
sotting  superstition,  a  race  of  down-trodden  slaves  should  have  gone 
forth,  with  the  deep  conviction  burned  into  their  hearts,  that  there 
was  one  Ood ;  that  He  was  self-existent,  and  eternal ;  that  He  would 
suffer  no  rival  and  endure  no  image  of  His  glory;  that  He  wasyettbe 
most  lovable  of  all  Beings  and  the  most  personal  of  all  PenonslitiflB; 
that  He  was  self^xistent  and  above  nature,  yet  that  <'  like  as  a  Atiiff 
pitieth  his  children  so  Jehovah  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him.'' 
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It  may  be  easy  to  point  to  the  learning  and  civilization  of  Egypt  as 
the  precursor  of  the  religion  of  Moses,  but  it  is  a  huge  mistake  and 
infinite  delusion*  One  might  as  well  come  away  from  a  little 
glitter  of  rockets  and  Catherine-wheels,  which  have  gone  out  in 
smoking  wicks  and  smell  of  sulphur,  and  gazing  up  into  the  heaven 
above  us — when  Orion  blazes  in  the  sky  or,  the  Pleiads  weave  their 
mystic  dance — say,  "  I  know  where  the  stars  came  from — ^the  fire- 
works made  them.*' 

This  long  battle  with  death,  which  has  only  left  us  the  memorials 
of  human  fear  and  weakness,  should  lead  us  on  with  humble  faith 
and  earnest  love  to   Him  who  hath  indeed  abolished  death,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.     All  that  the  forms  and  accom- 
paniments of  human  tombs  can  really  tell  us,  is  the  sentiment  with 
which  dying  and  bereaved  men  contemplate  this  deep  and  pathetic 
mystery  of  human  life.    No  articulate  voice  breaks  the  silence.    We 
go  near,  very  near  to  the  veil  and  listen,  but  all  is  still.    If  it  be 
an  eternal  silence,  if  the  portals  of  the  grave  open  on  no  active  life, 
no  higher  phase  of  existence,  then  the  noblest  of  the  sons  of  men 
have  been  the  most  deceived  by  the  analogies  of  nature,  and  by 
their  intuitions  of  the  unseen.     Moreover,  those  who  have  seen  the 
^rthest  into  the  ways  of  God  on  earth  and  taken  the  measure  of  men, 
and  done  the  most  to  bless  mankind  have  been  hopelessly  in  the 
wrong,  and  have  formed  the  least  true  estimate  of  that  which  is 
within  the  veil.    In  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  there  is  the  one 
great  answer  to  our  passionate  pleading,  and  in  the  faith  of  it  we 
cry— ««0   Death,  where  is  thy  sting?     O   Grave,    where    is  thy 
victory  T '  H.  R  R 

^tt  l;m0riaw.— Pa^fo  %\imu  »limm* 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  acute  pain  and  loss  that  I  endeavour  to  recall 
some  of  the  relations  into  which  I  was  brought  with  the  beloved 
friend  whose  name  occupies  much  space  in  the  present  number  of 
this  Magazine. 

Thirty.five  years  ago  we  met  for  the  first  time  as  fellow-students 
at  Coward  College,  and  during  the  year  1846  I  became  in  a 
certain  sense  his  pastor.  Mr.  Sherriiig's  father  was  one  of  the 
deacons  of  the  "  old  Independent  Meetii  ig "  at  Halstead,  and  was 
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iuigUj  aateemed  for  his  religious  experience  and  goodneas.    His  ions 
vexe  named  after  the  four  Evangeliats,  and  it  became  my  melinrhcly 
duty  to  vifiit  the  father  and  two  sons  in  their  last  iUnesMB,  and  U> 
bury  the  father  and  one  son  in  the  same  grave.     The  awfsl  flolem- 
nity  of  that  events  brightened  as  it  was  by.  "the  bleased  hofe^"  sad  a 
common  straining  and  feeling  after  the  outetretobed  hand  of  God 
in  that  deep   darkness,  gave  us  much  interest  in  ona  ancfter'a 
work.     Matthew  Sherring  highly  distinguished  himself  at  Univeaitj 
CbUcfge,  and  in  the  University  of  London,  obtaining  in  sucoe«dan  the 
degrees  of  B.A.,  LL.B.|  and  M.A.    His  tastes  were  scaentific  and 
)Lterary>  and  if  he  had  followed  his  original  intention  of  passuiog  ths 
medical  profession,  he  would  probably  have  won  in  it  distingaislMd 
sucoesft    His  powers  of  observation  and  sympathy,  his  capacity  of 
grasping  details,  his  hopeful  and  calm  sjoiit^  would  have  served  hut 
well ;  but  Qod  had  other  work  of  the  highest  importsaee  Sor  him  to 
undertake.     Accepted  by  the  London  Missionary  Socie^,  be  wts 
ordained  at  <<the  Weigh  House,"  and  entered  on  his  duties  atBeoaoei 
in  the  year  1852.     In  that  sacred  and  high  plaoeof  Hindiiiam,  witk  an 
interval  of  a  few  years,  during  his  temporaiy  occupancy  of  the  position 
ol  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  at  Mirsapore,  and  with,  theezceptioiiof  oectain 
furloughs  taken  among  the  mountains,  and  in  the  Old  and  I^ev 
Worlds,  he  has  laboured  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  uaefbliMa 
until  the  present  summer.    Mr,  Sherring  marzied  the  daoghter  of 
Dn  Mather,  and  thus  secured  a  most  devoted,  gifted,  and  peculiady 
qualified  helpmeet.     They  suffered  together  the  horror  and  alaim  of 
the  Mutiny,  and  were  in  the  very  centre  of  the  movement.    Fev 
narratives  are  of  more  romantic  and  thrilling  interest  than  the  reooid 
Mr.  Sherring  made  of  the  experiences  through  which  he  and  his  wife 
passed  in  1857.     The  history  of  the  conduct  of  the  **  Lidian  Church 
during  the  Hebellion,''  revealed  the  extraerdinsry  htM  whkk  Chris- 
tJMinity  had  obtained  in  the  hearts  of  these  Christians,  who  thee 
pi^oved  themselves  loyal  to  Christ,  tQ  His  servants,  and  to  the  BcitiUi 
rule.    Mr.  Sherring's  account  of  "  the  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus  "  k 
full  of  historical  research,  of  topographical  and  archieologLcal.Mail 
i(t  is  a  history  of  the  forms  of  religious  faith  conspicuous  in  Beoafta, 
.:and  also  an  invaluable  guide-book  to  the  city.     His  ^'History  of 
Protestant  Missions  in  India"  is  a  book  of  immense  value.    Init  tbe 
author  carries  his  reader  through  every  part  of  TTiwil^j^ff^iy^  ^nd  Mi 
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amnged  his  matter  both  geographically  and  ohronologically,  giving 
dae  credit  to  the  claims  of  every  Christian  community  that  has  grappled 
with  the  errors,  and  endeavoured  to  convert  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
the  millions  of  India,  His  magnum  opus  was  only  in  part  completed. 
It  consists  of  two  quarto  volumes^  in  which  the  author  gives  a  succinct 
classification  and  sketch  of  the  various  tribes  and  castes  of  India. 
These  volumes  involved  prodigious  research,  both  in  India  and  in 
the  archives  of  Indian  lore  accumulated  in  England,  and  they 
were  abundantly  appreciated  by  the  executive  of  the  Indian 
Government.  He  has  left  this  great  work  unfinished.  Meanwhile, 
he  solaced  his  hours  of  relaxation  with  versifying  the  legends 
of  the  North-Western  tribes,  and  after  the  fashion  of  Macaulay's 
^^Laysof  Ancient  Borne,"  or  the  <*  Canterbury  Tales,"  he  playfully 
put  them  into  the  lips  of  those  who  could  have  uttered  them  can 
amors*  Great  as  his  literary  labours  were,  his  correspondence  always 
revealed  to  the  very  last  how  intent  he  was  on  missionary  work,  on 
furthering  the  great  educational  revolution  in  India,  on  converting 
souls  to  Christ.  During  his  last  residence  in  England,  he  carried 
through  the  press  for  the  Bible  Society  a  new  edition  of  the  Hindu- 
stani Bible.  He  was  always  profoundly  interested  and  absorbed  in 
the  progress  of  every  department  of  Indian  Missions. 
The  Bev.  Edward  Storrow  thus  writes  of  him : — 
*'  1  first  met  Mr.  Sherring  when  he  arrived  in  India  in  1852,  and 
from  that  time  our  friendship  was  close  and  our  intercourse  frequent. 
He  was  a  most  pleasant  friend  and  companion.  Thorough  amiability, 
great  intelligence,  broad  sympathies,  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  pleasant 
wit  and  humour,  made  him  sa 

''I  never  heard  him  speak  ungenerously  or  bitterly  of  any  one.  He 
was  quick  to  approve ;  when  he  could  not  do  so  he  was  reticent. 
Two  things  characterised  him  as  a  missionary — thoroughness  and 
varied  capacity.  I  have  never  known  any  one  who  had  more  zeal 
and  love  for  this  work.  It  filled  his  hearty  it  was  the  subject  on 
which  he  ever  delighted  to  talk.  As  an  itinerant  preacher,  a  Chris- 
tian pastor,  the  superintendent  and  teacher  in  a  school  containing 
some  400  boys,  a  man  having  much  intercourse  with  influential 
Hindus,  and  an  author  of  numerous  articles  and  several  bookc^  he 
exhibited  wide  sympathies  and  great  power.  Some  might  think  that 
his  literary  projects— of  which  he  was  very  full — absorbed  too  much  of 
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hifl  time,  but  no  missionary  has  exhibited  more  varied  power  as  a 
poet^  an  antiquarian,  a  statist^  an  historian,  an  essayist,  and  an 
editor. 

"  The  very  general  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  mismonariaB  of 
various  societies;  by  Europeans,  by  Hindus,  and  by  the  native 
Christian  community  is  a  fine  tribute  to  his  worth." 

It  is  not  without  especial  interest  that  we  now  recall  the  terms  in 
which  Mr.  Routledge  spoke  of  him  two  years  since,  when  discussiiig 
English  rule  in  India : — 

"  In  one  case  in  Benares  I  think  I  saw  the  fact  below  the  sorfafle 
of  missionary  work.  I  found  the  Principal  of  the  College  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  the  Key.  M.  A.  Sherring,  in  the  midst 
of  his  everyday  duties,  and  Mrs.  Sherring  in  the  midst  of  her  every- 
day duties — mother  and  father  of  a  race  of  young  men  and  women 

who  may  yet  have  a  great  influence  on  India Mr.  Sherring^a 

position  as  a  teacher  and  writer,  as  a  great  missionary,  is*  too  well 

known  to  need  further  mention  here The  truth  is,  that  the 

missionary  in  India,  is  often  the  one  man  in  a  district  who  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  control,  and  who  can  stand  for  the  poor  in  their  need : 
and  when,  as  sometimes  occurs,  he  is  not  merely  like  a  hero,  but 
also  is  one,  he  has  in  his  hands  a  power  which  the  heads  of  armies 
cannot  in  a  just  cause  withstand*  A  man  like  Mr.  Sherring,  a  loyal 
and  ardent  supporter  of  good  government,  is  a  safeguard  against  bad 
government,  go  where  he  may,  and  is  a  positive  gain,  not  merely  to 
the  work  of  missions,  but  to  English  rule  in  India  and  to  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  helpless  in  far  more  than  the  district  in  which  his 
work  for  the  time  more  directly  lies."  * 

This  view  was  not  a  solitary  ona  He  would  not  have  been  pressed 
— as  he  was — to  undertake  the  highest  literary  work  in  India  if  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  press  had  not  adequately  appreciated  his  great 
powers.  But  as  a  husband,  father,  and  friend,  as  a  devoted  and 
heroic  worker  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  for  the  glory  of  Christ) 
we  rejoice  to  think  that  so  noble  a  life  has  been  lived,  so  fine  an 
example  set.  The  interesting  essay  found  in  the  present  number  of 
this  Magazine,  which  did  not  reach  the  editor  until  after  its  writer 
had  ''finished  the  work  given  him  to  do,"  must  have  been  almost 

*  '*£iigliBh  Bule  and  Native  Opinion  in  India,"  by  Jamea  Boatledge.  See 
pp.  168,  184. 
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the  last  effort  of  his  pen,  and  it  reveals  the  strength  of  his  hope  and 
the  greatness  of  his  oonfidenoe.  The  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  spent  in  Indian  travel  and  research,  entitles  him  to  speak,  and 
demands  a  hearing.  Corresponding  enthusiasm  and  fine  spirit 
characterised  the  final  utterance  he  made  on  a  similar  theme  in  the 
Mildmay  Missionary  Conference.  We  can  ill  spare  such  an  accom- 
plished, right-minded,  lovable  and  trustworthy  missionary.  He 
was  so  modest  and  so  wise,  so  gentle  and  so  strong,  so  loyal  and  so 
hopeful.  May  the  great  space  created  by  his  removal  be  filled  up 
by  an  army  of  zealous  and  devoted  men  who  will  not  rest  until  India 
be  won  for  Christ. 

The  details  of  Mr.  Shening's  brief  but  fatal  illness  will  be  found 
in  the  Miarionary  Chronicle,  but  we  subjoin  the  record  of  a  remark- 
able drtom,  written  only  a  day  or  two  before  his  departure,  and  found 
among  his  manuscripts  by  Mrs.  Sherring,  to  whom  he  had  spoken  on 
the  subject,  promising  to  relate  it  to  her  :— - 

**  I  dreamed  I  was  in  heaven — I  was  conscious  that  I  was  the  same 
in  body  and  in  soul,  but  greatly  changed*    While  retaining  the  same 
form  and  the  same  physical  and  mental  powers,  I  felt  that  I  had 
developed  into  a  new  being.     My  senses  and  perceptions  had  become 
very  acute  and  strong,  so  that  I  was  able  to  weigh  and  understand 
the  scenes  that  broke  upon  my  sights  and  to  take  part  without  con- 
straint in  the  feUowship  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  their  occupations 
as  though  both  were  natural  to  ma     I  had  none  of  the  feelings  of  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  country,  but^  on  the  contrary,  my  mind  was 
filled  with  unbounded  satisfaction  and  with  an  exquisite  sweetness 
arising  from  the  thought  that  I  was  once  more  at  home.     But  what 
a  home !  '  So  like  and  yet  so  unlike  the  home  I  had  lately  left  with 
the  same  kind  of  associations  and  relationships,  but  of  fresh  and 
hitherto  unknown  types.      Parents,    brothers,  sisters,  and  many 
friends  who  had  been  separated  from  me  at  intervals,  from  my  child- 
hood to  the  close  of  my  mortal  life,  were  within  the  reach  of  my  voice 
and  the  range  of  my  sight.    They  welcomed  me  audibly  and  with  a 
pecaliar  charm  of  manner,  which  at  once  expressed  the  tender  love 
they  cherished  towards  me,  and  secured  my  entire  confidence  in  them, 
as  though  no  separation  between  us  had  ever  taken  place.    Some 
were  near  to  me,  among  them  was  my  mother  and  my  wife's  mother, 
who  came  and  kissed  me  as  they  used  to  do  in  former  years,  but  for 
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ike  most  part,  they  were  at  remote  distances  fiNmi  me.  NeTeHindiV 
we  saw  one  another  and  our  looks  of  gcBetin^  were  mntaAl»  for  I 
soon  learnt  that  in  heaven  vision  is  so  keen  that  I  eonld  nee  dssi^ 
throoghoat  its  whole  extent,  even  to  dialant  regions^  aaiac  iSBio5red 
feom  where  I  was  as  the  sun  from  the  earth.  Each  om^  vhctker 
near  or  far,  spake  words  of  loving  recognition,  soonding  in  my  eats 
like  soft  music,  and  thus  I  perceived  that  the  sense  of  hearing  wsi 
as  much  quickened  as  the  sense  of  sight. . 

"  These  were  not  the  only  persons  who  welcomed  me,  I  ^u  weK 
comed  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  who  wcffo  all  conscious  of  my 
arrival,  although  they  were  immensely  numerous.  I  perceived  tfast 
each  one  had  the  faculty  of  knowing  everyttong  as  it  oocorred^  in^ 
of  taking  part  to  some  extent,  according  to  his  wishes  in  evecy  event 
that  happened.  Nor  was  this  a  cause  of  confusion,  for  whiki  they 
might  be  individually  oocuj^ed  with  matters  of  personal  interest^  they 
could  direct  their  thoughts  at  the  same  time  to  wfaaitei^er  wai 
occurring  elsewhere ;  and  the  poWer  of  speedi  was  suidi,  that  the 

thought  of  the  mind  if  they  chose,  became  audible  to  every  one*" 

*  «  *  *  * 

"  Here,"  Mrs.  Sherring  adds,  '^  the  manuscript  ends,  as  though  hs 
had  intended  writing  more;  but  when  we  were  out  together  one  even- 
ing last  week,  and  he  was  ssking  me  what  I  thought  would  be  the 
occupations  of  heaven,  I  replied  in  the  words,  *  Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard  what  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him,'  and 
so  I  feel  it  was  better  left  as  he  left  it,  and  now  he  has  seen  the 
glorious  Lord  God,  and  knows  the  blessed  mystery  of  that  heavenly 
home."  The  Editob. 


The  Foundations  qfFaUh,  considered  in  JBigU  Sermone prfoekeibefiH 
the  Unhereity  of  Oiqfordin  1879,  ai  Ae  LeeU¥re/o%mdedl^/iJ^ 
Bampton.    By  Hbvbt  Wace,  M^,  Chaplein  of  lincoli^^  Ib% 
FiKifeBsor  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoty  in  Song's  Colkigi^  iMdan.  ^ 
(Pickering  and  Co.) 

Mr.  Waoe  has  done  noMe  service  in  tins  suggesitivef  vAme%. 
Without  elaborating  a  system^  theology  as  a  gvoup  of  •  dsfiititica^ 
he  has  vindicalted  with  great  force  the  office  and  place  of  fisHliiiite 
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religimiB  constitation  of  man,  and  the  immeoae  seryioe  it  is  rendering 
to  fanmaoi^  as  a  wbole^  to  every  spedeB  and  order  of  oiTilization. 
He  has  shown  with  sacoess  that  the  modem  challenge  of  its  main 
pnnaiple  would  nndermine  the  entire  &bric  of  human  affidrsy  that 
waenoe  as  w^  as  retigious  dogma  really  rest  on  the  wide  acoeptance 
of  ponticms  whioh  oan  never  be  verified,  and  that  the  raid  made  upon 
Gfaristlaa  dogma  is  very  irrational  in  view  of  the  faot  that,  if  a  man 
minimiwHi  his  religioas  oreed  to  the  simplest  podtUm,  sach  as  the  gran« 
dear  and  omnipotenoe  of  GkMl,  he  has  virtually  adopted  a  principle 
and  taken  a  step  which  justifies  further  and  subsequent  advance. 
Our  author  has  shown  along  the  lines  of  his  admirable  treatise  of 
Christianity  and  morality  that  the  bare  activity  of  conscience 
recognises  something  far  more  than  immutable  principles  of  right- 
eouaness,  and  has  to  do  with  the  supreme  nature  and  will.  A 
morality  evolved  out  of  antecedent  conditions  has  no  standard  towards 
which  it  is  moving,  and  is  in  flat  contradiction  with  the  principal 
facts  of  consciousness.  The  lectures  on '' Faith  in  Divine  Revelation/' 
*'  The  Faith  of  the  Old  Covenant/'  and  '<  The  Faith  demanded  by  Our 
Lord/'  contain  much  admirable  matter,  but  are  not  so  impressive  or 
original  as  that  which  describes  ''  The  Faith  of  the  Reformation  "  and 
'*  The  Faith  of  the  Church  of  England."  The  lecturer  appears  to  us 
to  be  singularly  happy  in  dealing  with  the  assumption  which  Rome 
makes  of  its  right  to  take  supreme  command  of  all  the  details  of  faith, 
after  It  has  been  compelled  to  admit  that  the  conscience  and  religious 
sense  and  reason  have  previously,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  been 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  supplying  to  mankind  the  im- 
mensely preponderant  element  of  the  true  faith.  Thus  he  argues : — 
''  A  man  must  believe  that  the  Son  of  God  was  really  incarnate 
before  he  has  any  reason  at  all  to  believe  in  the  authority  of  a  society 
founded  by  Him.  ...  If  the  Roman  Church  is  to  have  any  valid 
claim  upon  us,  we  must  already,  on  grounds  prior  to  her  authority, 
have  accepted  belief  in  Qod,  belief  in  (revelation),  belief  in  the  incar- 
nation. These  immense  acts  of  faith  must  have  been  made  before  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims  have  so  much  as  an  intelligible  foundation. 
.  .  .  Does  It  not  then  seem  a  very  improbable  supposition  that  their 
application  and  development  in  detail,  whether  in  point  of  troth  or 
praetlee,  should  imperatively  need  a  miraculous  interpositiott  in  the 
form  of  visible  authority,  whieh  was  not  neoessaxy  in  order  to  enable  us 
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toreaohthem?  ....  Such  an  utter  annihilation  of  oar  indepeodeikoo 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  has  carried  us  to  so  lofty  a  height^  may 
be  conceivable,  but  it  is  certainlj  in  the  highest  degree  improbable." 
The  appendices  to  the  volume  are  singularly  rich  in  translationB  of 
valuable  documents  and  literature  bearing  on  some  part  of  the  vut 
controversy.  Professor  Wace  is  an  intelligent  and  enthosiaBtu 
admirer  of  Luther,  and  gives  the  original  Latin  and  a  nervous  tnui»- 
lation  into  English  of  the  greatest  part  of  Luther*s  "  liberty  of  a 
Christian  Man."  We  cordially  commend  this  volume  of  the  Preacher 
of  Lincoln's  Lin,  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  Oospela :  their  Age  and  AtUliorehip.  Traced  from  the  Fowrth 
Century  into  the  First.  By  John  Keknsdt,  M.A.,  D.D. 
(Sunday  School  Union.) 
The  nucleus  of  this  admirable  treatise  appeared  in  the  pages  of  tliifl 
Magazine.  The  learned  author  has  presented,  in  a  very  comprdieD- 
sible  and  rememberable  form,  the  lines  of  evidence  on  which  we  may 
now  safely  hold  that  the  four  Gospels  were  written  in  the  apostolic 
age,  by  those  whose  names  they  bear.  He  has  made  good  use  of  the 
labours  and  opinions  of  the  most  distinguished  apologetic  writers, 
but  his  plan  differs  somewhat  from  that  which  is  commonly  followed. 
Instead  of  beginning  with  the  first  indistinct  traces  of  the  existonce 
of  these  documents,  he  commences  his  work  at  a  time  when  MS& 
and  translations  and  commentaries  are  admitted  by  all  to  have  ezistad, 
and  presses  backward,  step  by  step,  to  the  apostolic  fathers  and  eftrly 
heretics,  and  thus  shows  beyond  question  that  no  interval  is  possible 
during  which  the  supposititious  earlier  documents  could  have  been  dis- 
placed and  the  canonical  gospels  palmed  upon  the  world  in  their 
place.  Li  passing  orer  this  ground,  our  author  gives  such  information 
on  matters  of  Church  history  as  is  sufficient  to  make  his  statements 
intelligible  and  interesting.  No  better  book  could  possibly  be  pat 
into  the  hands  of  Sunday-school  teachers  for  the  purpose  which  it  is 
intended  to  subserve. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Wills,  F.C.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemutry,  Boyd 
Naval   CoUege,  €rreemmch.     By  his    mother.  Mart   Wilus 
Phillips,  and  her  friend  J.  Luke.     (Nisbet  and  Go.) 
We  will  not  tell  the  story  of  this  beautiful  life,  but  strongly  advise 
our  readers  to  acquaint  themselves  with  it     The  volume  recount' 
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numerous  eyenta  of  an  almost  romantic  interest.  Though  a  mother 
writes  the  affecting  story,  no  straining  of  natural  love  heightens  the 
colouring  with  which  a  right  manly,  noble  career  was  pursued.  We 
see  here  how  the  scientific  adept  and  ingenious  speculator  in  the 
higher  departments  of  research  retains  the  fervency  of  his  early  faith, 
and  how  the  faith  of  a  Christian  ennobles  and  enriches  the  pursuit  of 
science.  We  see  how  much  the  world  of  science  has  lost  by  the  early 
death  of  one  who  disclosed  some  of  the  highest  feusulties  of  the  experi- 
mentist  and  explorer.  We  once  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
Mr.  Wills'  remarkable  faculty  of  scientific  exposition,  and  strongly 
commend  this  volume.  This  biography  is  enriched  by  the  skill  and 
grace  of  a  gifted  authoress,  by  letters  of  admiration  and  sympathy 
from  distinguished  men,  such  as  Dr.  Debus,  Professor  Tyndall,  Dr. 
Gladstone,  and  others,  and  also  by  the  reprint  of  three  important 
lectures  on  ''Explosions  in  Coal  Mines,"  delivered  before  the  Society 
of  Arts.  

TA$  Apostles  of  Owr  Lord:  Practtcal  Stvdies.    By  Alexander 

Macleod  Symington,  B.A.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)     Critical  and 

theological  questions  are  not  discussed  in  this  volume.     The  author 

has  confined  himself  to  the  practical  lessons  to  be  deduced  from  the 

career  of  the  Apostles,  with  whom  James, ''  the  brother  of  our  Lord,"  is 

included.     Four  discourses  are  devoted  to  the  chief  phases  of  the  life 

of  Peter,  and  two  to  those  of  St.  PauL     The  remarks  and  hints  are 

sensible  and  useful. — The  Innocents.     A   Poem  in  three  books.    By 

the    £ev.   Samuel  Wray.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)      This  post 

octavo  volume,  bound  in  pale  grey,  with  gUt  edges  and  decoration, 

appears  externally  attractive,  but  within  it  is  feeble  unto  dreariness. 

The  worthy  author,  who  in  his  pastoral  work   may  probably  have 

comforted  many  of  his  flock,  says  in  conclusion : — 

"  Far  have  I  crept,  with  anzions  heed, 

And  twanged  my  little  horn, 
To  warn  and  cheer  the  godly  seed. 
For  thereto  was  I  bom." 

Doubtless  he  was  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  "  cheer,"  but  if  his  "  horn  " 

had  been  ''  twanged  "  in  solitude,  few  would  have  regretted  the  loss  of 

its  m^odj.-^Tkrough  the  Eye  to  tlie  Heart ;  or,  Plain  Uses  of  the 

BlacBo<wd,   etc.    By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts,  AM     (Hodder  and 

Stoughton.)    Contains  some  useful  suggestions  to  teachers  for  obtain- 
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ing  and  fixing  the  attention  of  their  pnpils.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  read  these  pages  without  gaining  many  hints  as  to  the  best  methodB 
of  making  lessons  attractive  to  little  folks.  At  the  same  tame  Ha 
illustrations  given,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  proposed  to  be 
used,  are  frequently  grotesque  and  to  some  minds  would  appear  irre- 
verent.— Jo(m  Ccvrishroke.  By  Emma  Jane  Worboise.  (James 
Clarke  and  Co.,  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  This  story  oontaiiis 
some  bright  and  clever  delineation  of  character.  The  heroine  is  a 
noble  woman,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  inculcate  liigli 
principle  and  simple  Christian  faith.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted 
that  the  only  official  teacher  of  the  Christian  religion  described  in 
the  story  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  though  s 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  is  wholly  unfitted  for  his  office,  and  who 
exerts  no  influence  except  by  setting  an  example  of  worldliness  and 
extravagance,  and  bringing  all  his  family  to  ruin. — A  Red  Rote 
Chain.  By  Maggie  Symington.  (James  Clarke  and  Co.)  We  can 
scarcely  commend  this  as  a  satisfekotory  story.  Portions  of  it,  no  doubt) 
form  pleasant  reading,  but  the  work  as  a  whole,  is  marred  by  the 
introduction  of  highly  artificial  scenes  and  situations,  and  by  the 
suggestion  of  ideas  which  would  not,  as  we  think^  leave  a  wholesome 
impression  on  the  mind  of  a  young  reader. 


The  Manaoebs  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacra- 
mental Collections  in  aid  of  the  '*  Widows'  Fund "  :  —  Islington, 
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•Pabagastar — %l^t  palace  C|Krt|. 


AN  architectutal  description  of  the  church  recently  opened  in  the 
palace  enclosure  at  Antananabivo,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
engraving,  is  given  in  the  Missionabt  Chbonicle  for  August.  It  is  also 
stated  that,  in  connection  with  the  religious  services  of  the  day,  a  paper 
was  read  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Madagascar  reviewing  the  history  of 
the  movement  from  its  commencement.  A  translation  of  his  Excellency's 
address,  which  has  since  come  to  hand,  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  read  with 
interest  by  the  Society's  constituents  and  Mends.  It  is  to  the  following 
effect  :— 

"  I  have  been  requested  by  the  members  of  this  church  to  give  some 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  *  praying '  here  in  the  palace,  and  of  the 
erection  of  this  house  of  prayer,  which  we  are  this  day  dedicating  to  the 
worship  of  God.  And  though  I  at  first  declined,  thinking  it  would  be 
better  for  some  one  else  to  undertake  the  duty,  yet  being  still  urged  to  do 
80 1  afterwards  consented.  My  heart  is  now  truly  rejoiced  because,  by  the 
blessing  of  Ch>d,  the  purpose  which  has  been  long  entertained  is  now  ful- 
filled, and  the  Queen  and  all  of  us  are  now  met  together  to  unite  in 
opening  this  house,  which  has  been  erected  for  a  house  of  prayer  to  God 
and  for  the  praise  of  His  name  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Thanks 
be  to  Ood  who  has  blessed  us  and  caused  to  come  to  pass  this  day  of  joy 
^i  gladness.  Man  proposes,  but  the  accomplishment  is  of  God,  and  God 
bas  fulfilled  to  the  Queen  and  to  all  of  us  our  purpose.  Blessed,  therefore, 
be  Jehovah,  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  is  both  Lord  of  all  and  also 
tnercifol  and  gracious  through  Jesus  Christ  His  Son. 

'*  And  because  of  this,  my  heart  inclines  me  in  accordance  with  your 
request  to  put  in  order  a  few  words  showing  the  history  of  the  origiu  of 
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the  '  praying '  here  in  the  palace,  and  the  way  in  which  God  has  indined 
the  heart  of  the  Queen  to  boild  this  house  here  in  the  midst  of  her  pabca 
for  the  worship  of  Qod.  If  we  eonsider  what  led  the  Queen  to  pray,  it  cm 
be  truly  said  she  was  not  mfluenced  by  man,  but  that  it  was  Qod  alone 
who  disposed  her  heart  towards  the  'praying.'  There  is  one  thing,  hoi- 
oyer,  which  I  think  it  well  you  should  be  made  acquainted  with. 

**  rfuring  the  leign  of  Queen  Hasoherina/tiiere  was  a  BiUeXthis  wUsh 
T  now  «how  to  you)  whiob  I  -plaosid  in  the  ixouse  wliere  she  dwUt^  aoi*  vhioh 
was  regarded  as  common  property,  for  it  was  freely  handled  by  every  one 
who  was  able  to  read ;  and  this  Bible  was  always  lying  about  as  a  thing  of 
no  importance.  On  the  Srd  of  April,  1868,  when  Queen  Ranavalona  came 
to  the  throne,  this  Bible  waKstiU  there,  and  wasstill  freely  handled  by  the 
people  as  before.  During  the  days  of  mourning  for  Easoherina,  the  Qoeen 
often  read  in  this  BiUe  to  pass  away  the  time,  and  eyen  the  offioera  aboat 
the  Court  and  the  'twelve  youths'  [undersecretanea  in  the  palace]  took 
it  up  when  they  were  at  leisure.  And  I  beUeve  that  the  reading  of  thia 
Bible  by  the  Queen  was  the  means  by  which  Qod  disposed  her  heart  to 
pray  to  Him,  and  that  it  did  not  oome  from  man.  On  Sunday  momiogt 
the  25th  of  October,  1868,  the  Queen,  myself,  and  a  few  of  the  Qjaesdi 
personal  attendants  met  for  prayer  in  the  centre  room  of  the  palace  oalkd 
Mahfttsara,  and  when  the  servicer  was  ended  and  we  came  away,  tiie  Queen 
sent  for  Rainingoxy,  sixteen  honours,  and  Rainibesa,  fifteen  honoon,  and 
Eainitambo,  fifteen  honouzB  [senior  officers  in  constant  attendance  on  the 
Queen],  and  said  to  them :  '  I  inform  you,  my  fjekthezs  and  mothers,  that  1 
shall  pray  to  God ;  and  my  reason  Ibr  doing  so  is  ^lis :  I  look  to  tbe 
heavens,  and  they  did  not  come  of  themselves,  for  some  oBermadetbem; 
and  I  consider  the  earth  and  it  did  not  oome  of  itself,  for  some  one  made 
it.  It  is  Qod  vAo  made  these  things,  and  therefore  I  shall* pray  to  Qod; 
and  I  inform  you  because  you  are  as  my  fathers  and  metfaan.'  And  vben 
they  heard  that,  ihey  said :  *  That  is  good,  your  Majesty,  and  we  tbank 
you.'  But,  although  they  said  this,  their  countenances  seemed  to  show  that 
they  were  sorry.  And  in  the  eyening  we  met  again  for  woiaUp  save 
had  done  m  the  morning.  And  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  lit  ^ 
JTovember,  1868,  Bainingory,  Bainibesa,  and  Bainilambomet  together  vith 
us  for  worship ;  and  from  that  Sunday  the  Sunday  markets  were  gradnallf 
put  a  stop  to. 

''  We  see  from  this  the  power  of  the  BiUe,  for  though  the  Maying  of  it 
had  been  regarded  as  a  thing  of  no  importance,  and  dona  etmfij  to  pafl 
away  the  time,  yet  its  efieot  was  not  lost  and  it  was  not  read  in  vaia,  for  it 
was  as  good  seed  sown  which  only  waited  for  the  proper  time  to  wpbog  vf, 
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and  that  time  was  the  day  on  -which  the  Qaeen  met  for 
the  &8t  time  in  the  palaee,  and  ako  this  day^  whioh  is  one  of  great  joy. 
How  great  is  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God  1  Let  us  therefore  not  tfainlL 
lightly  of  the  reading  and  of  liie  hearing  of  that  Word,  for  it  has  in- 
deed power  to  change  the  hearts  of  men  according  to  that  which  is  written 
in  Isa.  Iv.  11,  saying :  ^  My  word  that  goeth  forth  out  of  My  mouth  shall 
not  return  unto  Me  Toid,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and 
it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it.' 

"  On  the  Wednesday  evening,  the  day  preyious  to  the  coronation,  the 
Queen  siud  to  me  :  ^  My  kingdom  I  will  rest  upon  God ;  send  therefore  for 
.Vndriambelo  and  Batsilainga  and  Andrianaiyoravelona  and  Rainimanga 
and  Bainitavy  [pastors  of  the  city  churdies],  that  they  may  ask  God's 
blessing  on  me  and  my  subjects,  for  Qod  only  has  made  me  what  I  am.' 
These  five  men  were  accordingly  sent  for  at  once,  and  they  read  portiou 
of  Scripture  and  offered  prayers  that  night,  and  at  cock-crowing  next 
morning  they  prayed  and  read  the  Scriptures  again.  And  when  the  time 
drew  near  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation,  and  the  Queen  was  about 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  her  subjects,  these  pastors  were  again  sent 
for  that  they  might  join  together  once  more  in  seeking  the  Diyine  blessing 
on  the  events  of  the  day. 

"  A  little  before  the  coronation  I  and  my  friend  Mr.  James  Oameron 
talked  together,  saying  :  '  Let  us  put  some  words  of  Holy  Scripture  round 
the  canopy  oyer  the  Queen's  seat.'  This  was  mentioned  to  her  Majesty, 
and  she  consented,  and  the  words  in  Luke  ii.  14  were  agreed  upon,  viz., 
*  Qhrj  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men.' 
A  Bible  was  also  placed  on  a  table  by  the  side  of  the  Queen. 

"  After  we  had  held  service  in  the  palace  for  a  short  time  the  Queen 
and  myself  asked  to  be  baptized,  and  after  having  been  taught  tlnree 
months  by  Andriambelo  and  Bainimanga,  according  to  the  ][«evious  custom 
of  the  churches,  we  were  baptized  by  Andriambelo  in  the  room  where  we 
liad  been  accustomed  to  meet  for  worship,  and  after  four  months'  further 
instruction  we  were  received  as  communicants  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  On 
the  25th  of  December,  ten  months  after  the  baptism  of  the  Queen,  Bain- 
ingory  and  Eainibesa  and  Bainilambo  were  also  baptized. 

''  The  number  of  those  who  were  united  with  us  in  Christian  fellowship 
from  October  251^,  1868,  to  October  let,  1870,  was  tweotyHMven,  of 
^hom  nine  were  adults,  vhs.,  the  Queen  and  mysdf,  Bainingory  and 
Hainibesa  and  Bainilambo,  Balaiarivony  and  Baojavao,  and  Bafaralahy 
a-nd  Bavelondrano ;  the  remaining  eighteen  being  young  people  and  their 
attendants.    But  though  the  communicants  were  at  that  time  so  few,  yet 
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we  ezpeoted  that|  by  God's  bleBaing,  the  number  would  increaaei  and  the 
Queen  took  into  consideration  the  erection  of  a  stone  house  of  pnjer 
within  the  palace  enclosure.  She  then  communicated,  her  intention  to 
the  peoploi  and  Ood  fulfilled  to  her  her  desire,  in  that  on  the  20di  of 
Julj,  1869,  she  was  enabled  to  commence  the  erection  of  this  house.  Tiie 
chief  motive,  bowerer,  which  led  to  the  building  of  this  house  was  the 
Queen's  desire  that  her  subjects  should  know  the  true  God  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christy  and  that  the  'praying'  should  never  depart  from  her 
kingdom. 

'<  A  little  less  than  two  months  after  this  house  of  prayer  had  been 
commenced,  an  event  took  place  which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
by  any  one.  On  the  8th  of  September,  1869,  the  keepers  of  the  idol, 
called  Ikelimalaza,  came  up  to  the  palace  to  inform  the  Queen  of  thor 
intention  to  change  horns  (Aoaova  tandroka)  [an  idolatrous  ceremooy 
formerly  performed  whenever  a  new  sovereign  came  to  the  throne]. 
When  this  message  was  given  to  the  Queen,  she  unexpectedly  sent  out 
word,  saying,  *  I  will  bum  all  the  idols  belonging  to  my  ancestors;  bat  as 
to  yours,  that  is  your  business.'  And  according  to  these  words  the 
Queen  sent  immediately  to  all  the  towns  where  the  idols  of  her  anceston 
were  kept,  and  had  all  the  idols  burned. 

**  These  two  events  took  place  here  at  that  time,  viz.,  the  commence- 
ment of  this  house  within  the  palace  enclosure  for  the  worship  of  God, 
and  the  burning  of  the  idols  of  the  Queen's  ancestors.  And  my  reason 
for  calling  these  great  events  is  that  one — ^viz.,  the  erection  of  a  honse  of 
prayer  within  the  courtyard  of  the  palace — was  an  event  which  it  vu 
intended  should  never  take  place,  and  the  other  was  bringing  to  naogbt 
of  the  idols  which  had  been  trusted  in  and  served,  and  which  it  vas 
believed  could  never  be  taken  away.  And  it  can  be  truly  said  ih&tno 
one  led  the  Queen  to  do  these  things  except  the  Spirit  of  God  alone. 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  gift  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  for  thus  dispoaing 
the  heart  of  the  Queen  who  has  given  us  liberty  to  pray  in  peace  aod 
in  joy  as  we  do  at  present. 

"  According  to  the  custom  of  the  ancestors,  every  sovereign  in  Madagas- 
car has  at  the  beginning  of  his  or  her  reign  either  built  a  new  house  withio 
the  palace  enclosure,  or  altered  and  improved  one  already  in  existenoe ; 
but  when  Queen  Banavalona  came  to  the  throne  the  words  of  Christ  la 
Matt.  vi.  33  entered  into  her  heart : — *  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  Ood 
and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  joa  * 
And  this  stone  house  of  prayer  to  God  is  the  first  building  the  Queen  has 
erected  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace. 
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"From  the  2l8t  of  February,  1871,  to  the  16th  of  July,  1873,  thirty- 
eight  children  were  baptized,  nine  adults  (poor  people)  received  pecuniary 
support  from  the  church,  and  Rabodosoa  from  Ambatonakanga  was  the 
first  to  join  us  from  another  church.  On  the  27th  of  July,  1873,  Rama- 
toa  Rasoaray  also  joined  us  with  thirteen  others ;  and  from  that  time  until 
now  many  others  have  associated  themselves  with  the  church  in  the 
palace,  and  have  been  our  fellow-workers  in  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

*'  Such  then  is  the  history  of  the  Palace  Church,  and  of  the  erection  of 
this  house  of  prayer ;  and  though  the  members  of  the  church  have  not 
been  many,  but  comparatively  few,  yet  I  think  we  have  ample  cause  for 
thankfulness  to  God.  The  money  collected  by  the  church  since  its  com- 
mencement for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  £6,238  lis.  6d. 
With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  evangelists  and  school  teachers  sent  out 
by  the  church,  whether  those  at  a  distance  or  those  near  at  hand,  and 
in  respect  also  to  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  support  of  teachers  sent  out 
immediately  after  the  burning  of  the  idols,  the  Palace  Church  has  done 
what  it  could,  and  we  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished. But  even  though  I  should  not  mention  these  things,  the  fruits 
that  have  been  realised  are,  I  think,  known  to  all  of  us. 

*'  Taking  into  consideration  the  things  which  have  now  been  mentioned 
it  becomes  us  to  join  together  in  giving  thanks  to  God.  Oh !  that  our 
thankfulness  to  God  for  all  He  hsui  done  for  us  may  be  like  the  joy 
we  feel  in  thus  setting  apart  this  house  of  prayer !  Amen.  Oh !  that 
God  may  ever  dwell  with  us  in  this  house  !  for  the  times  when  God  visits 
us  are  the  most  joyful  seasons  of  our  life.    Amen. 

'*  I  have  now  to  inform  you,  at  the  request  of  the  church,  of  the  great 
kindness  of  our  friend  Mr,  \V.  Fool,  shown  in  the  erection  of  this  house. 
He  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  make  it  the  success  which  we 
now  see  it  to  be,  and  it  is  proper  that  we  should  thank  him.  [Then  look- 
ing towards  Mr.  Pool  the  Prime  Minister  said :]  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Pool. 
May  you  live  and  be  blessed  of  God,  for  your  work  in  the  building  of  this 
house  is  successful.  It  is  done  well,  and  you  have  not  spared  yourself  iu 
the  doing  of  it. 

'^I  have  also  to  mention  the  work  done  by  the  labourers  and  the  people 
generally,  for  they  have  worked  with  joy  and  with  diligence;  and  though 
the  Queen  has  thanked  them  personally,  and  has  given  them  clothing  and 
money  and  food,  yet,  as  the  house  is  finished,  it  is  well  that  we  should 
thank  them  here  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude.  May  God  prosper 
them ! " 
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n.-|ekmg— S  ip^nqoliaa  Jgflak  Sail. 

WHEN  it  was  first  determined  to  re-open  the  Mongolian  Mianon  from 
the  Peking  side,  it  was  hoped  that  the  hospital  here  woidd  farm 
a  powerful  and  increasing  attraction  to  the  numerous  Mongols  who  mt 
Peking  in  winter.  Of  late  years  the  numbers  who  have  sought  us  out 
here  haye  been  steadily  decreaaingy  and,  I  think,  during  no  winter  li&Te 
they  been  fewer  than  the  winter  just  now  past.  The  reason  for  tius 
falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  avail  tbemselyes  of  the  hospital  is 
partly  that,  of  many  who  have  in  years  past  come,  only  a  small  proportion 
of  them  have  asked  medioal  help  for  diseases  whioh  were  ourable.  The 
majority  came  with  diseases  for  which  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  complete 
or  permanent  cure  could  be  done.  They  were  treated  and,  in  some  cases, 
alleviated  at  the  time ;  but,  finding  the  old  complaint  resume  its  former 
condition,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  patients  thus  were  led  to  think 
lightly  of  the  foreigner's  skill,  and  perhaps  we  would  have,  in  a  medioal 
point  of  view,  made  a  greater  impression  on  the  Mongols  if  we  bad 
resolutely  refused  to  doctor  hopeless  cases,  and  confined  our  attention  to 
such  diseases  as  admitted  of  cure. 

Seeing  that  few  of  the  Mongols  resort  to  us  in  winter,  I  employed  a  man 
to  set  up  a  table  and  sell  books  at  the  Wat  Kuan,  the  great  resort  and 
lodging-place  of  the  Mongols  who  visit  Peking.  It  is  about  one  and 
a  half  English  miles  north  of  Peking.  Some  years  ago  I  spent  some 
time  there  one  winter,  living  in  apartments  rented  from  a  lama. 
There  I  had  not  great  success  in  meeting  Mongols ;  few,  oomparatirdy 
speaking,  sought  me  out,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  setting  up  a  little 
bookHstaU  on  the  public  street,  among  the  other  traders,  would  bring  the 
books  and  myself  under  the  notice  of  the  Mongol  visitors  who,  with  skins 
of  sheep  and  legs  of  mutton  under  their  arms,  wander  up  and  down 
trying  to  barter  these  raw  materials  for  manufactured  products.  The 
man  was,  weather  permitting,  there  dally,  except  Sabbath,  firom  December 
16th,  1879,  to  Febmaiy  26th,  1880  (the  height  of  the  Mongol  season), 
and  I,  as  a  rule,  went  every  second  day.  There  were  sold  in  all 
185  Mongol  books  and  267  Chinese  books.  So  fiar  the  experiment  may 
be  considered  a  limited  success.  But  bookselling  was  not  my  only  olject 
in  sending  out  the  man  with  his  stand.  I  had  hoped  that  friends  torn 
Mongolia,  seeing  the  books  and  me  there,  would  have  been  induced  to 
come  and  visit  us  in  Peking.  This  latter  part  of  the  scheme  was  quite  a 
fidlure.    I  hardly  remember  any  one  who  thus  viuted  us. 

jAion  OiuroiTB,  MX 
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in.— C|t  Central  %ixitm  ^hmu 

IN  the  last  general  review  of  the  missbn  in  the  interior  of  Afrioa,  wliioh 
was  given  in  our  March  number,  the  three  centres  from  which  it  had 
been  determined  that  the  Society's  operations  should  be  carried  on 
were  described ;  and  subsequent  notices  have  indicated  how,  bj  means  of 
the  reinforcements  despatched  in  April,  each  station  will,  in  due  time, 
have  its  fall  complement  of  missionaries.  Our  readers  will  be  interested 
to  leam  that  the  Bevs.  A.  J.  Wookbt  and  D.  Wiluaxs,  with  Pr.  Palicbb, 
left  Zakzibab  on  the  Hth  of  June,  and,  having  crossed  to  SAAJ>Ain,  marched 
inland  to  Ndumi.  Here,  six  miles  from  the  coast,  thej  halted  for  a  few 
days  pending  the  arrival  of  additional  pagazi,  and  made  a  fair  start  for  the 
interior  on  the  following  Monday,  the  2l8t.  Accomplishing  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  daily,  at  the  date  of  the  last  advices — ^Mahbotah,  8th 
July — they  were  hoping  to  reach  Mpwafwa  by  the  middle  of  that  month. 
The  caravan  numbered  309  men,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Ulia,  an  experienced 
leader  who  accompanied  the  Rev.  Roobb  Prioe,  while  several  of  the  pagad 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Society's  previous  expeditions.  Neither 
Mr.  Wookey  nor  Dr.  Palmer  had  been  free  from  attacks  of  fever  and  ague 
incident  to  the  coast  region,  but  the  health  generally  of  the  members  of  the 
party  lefib  little  to  be  desired.  Our  brethren  write  in  good  spirits,  and  one 
and  an  entertain  bright  hopes  for  the  future. 

The  position  of  TJaambo  is  important,  as  it  forms  the  first  of  the  Society's 
stations  reached  by  travellers  on  the  way  to  the  Lake.  In  this  town  and 
neighbourhood  Dr.  SouTHOir  continues  his  earnest  and  useful  work,  and, 
despite  reports  to  his  prejudice  conveyed  by  the  Arabs  to  Mirambo,  he 
maintains  friendly  relations  with  that  powerful  chief.  Where  self-interest 
is  not  at  stake,  Mirambo's  professions  and  promises  with  regard  to  the 
Mission  may  be  relied  on ;  but,  naturally  of  a  procrastinating  disposition, 
and  surrounded  by  evil  councillors,  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  if  his 
attitude  towards  it,  in  its  religious  and  social  bearings,  should  be  of  a 
passive  rather  than  of  a  practical  character.  To  Dr.  Southon  personally, 
however,  he  is  courteous  and  generous,  and  his  example  is  followed  by 
neighbouring  chiefs  and  the  natives  generally.    In  lus  last  letter  the 

missionary  famishes  a  case  in  point  :«^ 

"  Miiambo,  I  am  sorry  to  aay,"  writes  Dr.  Sonthon, '^  has  gone  to  fight  akxge 
place  called  Takuma,  south-west  of  IJgala.  He  has  cannon,  and  about  seven 
thousand  men,  so  that  he  wiU  probably  be  snecaimfijl  Before  he  left,  he  gave  me 
sixteen  cows,  four  calves,  twenty-one  sheep  and  goats,  and  about  forty  acres  of 
matama,  now  nearly  ripe.  Since  then  he  sent  word  to  say  a  field  of  rice  would 
be  considered  mine,  and  when  ripe  the  viUageiB  near  by  were  to  clsan  and  bring 
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it  me.  I  felt  it  light  to  make  some  retain  for  these  presents,  and  more  especially 
as  I  felt  that  it  was  a  token  on  his  part  of  the  good-will  he  bears  towards  me.  I 
therefore  made  him  a  present  of  one  of  the  three  nine-feet  tents  brought  from 
England.  In  this  countEji  where  all  fabrics  of  a  cloth  nature  quickly  rot  and 
wear  out,  tents  in  about  two  years  become  useless.  The  gift  was  not  intiinaicallj 
worth  very  much,  but,  as  Mirambo  had  frequently  expressed  a  desire  for  a  good 
tent,  I  thought  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate.  He  was  very  pleased,  and 
shortly  after  sent  me  a^boy  to  tend  the  goats  and  sheep  which  he  had  given  me. 
After  Mirambo's  departure,  a  message  came  from  him  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
appointed  me  chief  of  the  Kwikuru  and  of  XJrambo.  I  immediately  sent  a 
message  firmly  declining  the  honour  he  would  do  me,  and  emphatically  decUring 
that,  while  I  was  ever  ready  to  serve  individuals  by  helping  them  in  any  war  1 
could,  I  would  never  have  anything  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  people. 
To  this  I  have  not  yet  received  a  reply." 

Again  writing  in  a  cheerful  strain  on  the  position  which  he  occupies  in 

the  Mission,  and  referring  to  the  many  encouraging  aspects  of  his  work^ 

Dr.  Southon  observes : — 

^'  My  wants  have  in  many  respects  been  supplied,  without  the  need  of  asking, 
by  natives  who  are  grateful  for  kindness  shown  them.  In  fact,  often  when  as 
unexpected  but  needed  supply  of  food  has  come,  the  words  of  the  Master  have 
occurred  to  me, '  Your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  them.'  To 
mention  instances,  I  would  say  that  the  chief  of  Kirira — Misukia  by  name- 
has  several  times  sent  me  provisions  of  various  kinds  ;  the  chief  of  ALikabscha 
voluntarily  sends  vegetables;  the  chief  of  Managuruguru  gave  eighty  banana 
trees  when  he  heard  I  wished  to  buy  some  ;  last,  but  not  least,  Mirambo  send-^ 
an  ox  or  a  sheep  occasionally,  and  often  says  that,  as  he  invited  the  missionary  ti> 
settle  here,  he  feels  bound  to  support  him.  Of  course,  all  this  is  very  pleasing ; 
but,  until  I  can  talk  freely  to  the  people  in  their  own  language,  little  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  the  work  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart — the  teaching  of  the 
Gospel  by  preaching  to  the  masses  the  glad  news  of  salvation  through  Jesa» 
Christ." 

The  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Southon  of  devoting  three  hours  daily  to  the 
study  of  the  language  will,  however,  soon  remedy  any  deficiency  of  which 
he  may  be  conscious  in  this  respect.  Medical  work  claims  a  laige  portion 
of  his  time  and  attention.  Besides  which|  his  skill  in  handicrafts  is  tamed 
to  excellent  account. 

"  The  work  on  the  premises,"  he  writes,  on  June  Ist,  '*  still  takes  the  fonn  oi 
timber  cutting,  carpentering,  and  gardening.  Most  of  the  men  are  at  work, 
constructing  a  fence  near  the  perennial  spring,  which  issues  forth  near  the 
Kwikuru.  When  finished  it  will  enclose  a  plot  of  ground,  GO  by  40  feet,  which, 
I  think,  will  be  large  enoughjto  supply  two  brethren  with  vegetables  during  the 
dry  season.  By  simply  cuttusg  a  trench,  about  20  feet  long,  the  whole  plotcac* 
be  irrigated  at  pleasure.  If  not  found  kige  enough,  there  is  abundance  of 
unoccupied  land  adjoining,  which  can  be  appropriated  and  fenced  in.  Minunho 
gave  me  permission  to  take  as  much  land  as  I  desired. 

"  In  carpentering  I  am  busy  fitting  a  large  lathe,  part  of  the  ironwork  of 
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which  the  late  Mr.  Dodgslian  earned  to  Ujiji,  and  which  Mr.  Hore  sent  me.  I 
have  nearly  completed  a  large  wheel,  12  feet  in  circnmference,  which  one  man> 
can  torn,  the  strap  of  which  will  pass  over  the  small  wheel  of  the  lathe.  In  this 
way  I  hope  to  be  able  to  turn  out  chair  and  table  legs  without  the  immense 
labour  which  a  '  treadle  lathe '  involves." 

Every  mail  conveys  a  professiooal  report  from  Dr.  Southon,  and  from 
the  following  paragraph  it  will  be  seen  that  his  medical  practice  is  far  from 
being  restricted  within  the  limits  of  Urambo : — 

<<  Many  patients  come  from  long  distances,  and  now  that  it  is  known  that  I 
have  treated  ulcerated  legs — a  very  common  disease — successfully,  I  get  great 
numbers  of  this  class  of  patients,  many  of  whom  have  suffered  for  years.  Cases 
of  fever — low  remittent — have  been  frequent  lately,  I  myself  having  had  an 
attack,  as  also  have  several  of  the  Wangwana.  The  practice  of  sending  medicine 
to  a  distance  without  seeing  the  patient  I  have  refrained  from  until  recently, 
when  some  very  clear  cases  of  fever  were  reported,  and  relatives  sent  for  medicine. 
After  investigating  the  cases,  I  sent  medicine,  and,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  with 
the  happiest  results.  I  have  taken  a  case  of  gun-shot  wound  into  the  house,  and 
am  treating  it  successfully." 

Interesting  details  are  given  in  a  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Southon  with 
reference  to  a  visit  paid  by  Kiog  Ruhaga  to  Urambo,  and  its  probable 
issues : — 

"This  Ulia  potentate  did  me  the  honour  to  call  upon  me,  in  order,  as  he  said, 
^  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  a  man  with  a  white  skin.' 

"  He  has  been  on  a  visit  to  Mirambo,  and  brought  as  presents,  sheep,  oxen, 
ivory,  and  slaves,  in  great  abundance ;  for,  though  a  thorough  niggard  and  an- 
avaricious  man,  Kuhaga  thought  it  politic  to  come  to  Mirambo  with,  as  he  said, 
^a  present  worthy  of  so  great  a  monarch  as  he  came  to  see.' 

"  Never  before  have  I  seen  a  chief  of  note  who  impressed  me  so  unfavourably 
03  Ruhaga  has  done.  His  face  is  a  true  index  of  his  mind  and  character,  and  is 
a  sod  spectacle  of  low  cunning,  base  intrigue,  open  rascality,  and  unblushing 
efiErontery.  I  consider  him  a  most  degraded  specimen  of  a  treacherous  and  un- 
scrupulous race.  His  men  were,  in  great  measure,  like  him  in  appearance,  and 
would  not  scruple  to  help  themselves  to  anything  they  took  a  fancy  to,  but  for 
the  fact  that  all  thieving,  no  matter  how  trifling,  is  punished  with  instant  death 
in  Urambo  ;  and,  as  the  sharp  eyes  of  all  my  men  were  on  the  watch  to  detect 
thieves,  they  did  not  get  a  chance  to  rob  me.  Compared  with  the  Wanyamwezi,. 
the  Waha  are  a  hundred  degrees  below  them  in  intelligence  and  uprightness. 

*'  Buhaga  told  me  a  great  deal  about  his  country,  which  I  entered  in  my  note- 
book. He  says  his  object  in  coming  here  is  to  get  Mirambo  to  help  him  against 
Ida  brother,  Khanza,  who,  he  says,  has  usurped  his  authority.  The  real  facts  of 
the  case  are,  that  Khanza  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king  who  ruled  all  the 
large  country  now  known  as  Khanza  and  Buhaga's  Uha.  Khanza  succeeded  his 
lather,  and  ruled  alone  for  some  time  ;  at  length  he  gave  Buhaga  a  portion  of  hi» 
kingdom  to  govern  as  a  chief  under  him.  Buhaga,  however,  soon  became 
powerful,  and  now  seeks  Mirambo's  aid  to  help  him  to  turn  out  Khanza.  But 
Mirambo,  recognising  the  injustice  of  such  a  plan,  which  would  make  hin» 
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deservedly  unpopular,  wisely  refosed  to  do  anything  in  the  mutter,  and  fixnly 
told  Rnhaga  that  Khanza  had  not  quarrelled  with  him — Mizambo— «)d  tliat  he 
should  not  feel  justified  in  declanng  war  against  him.  He  also  told  Bnfaaga  that, 
if  the  quarrel  could  not  be  settled  amicably,  they  had  better  fi^t  it  oat  betwwQ 
themselves,  and  he  would  support  the  victor.  This  is  quite  a  diplomatic  stroke 
on  the  part  of  Mirambo,  as,  from  aU  I  can  gather,  Khanza  is  much  the  sfcronger  of 
the  two  brothers,  and  Ruhaga  is  never  likely  to  attack  him  unaided.  It  will  alio 
cement  a  friendship  between  Khanza  and  Mirambo,  which  cannot  fril  to  be 
profitable  to  the  latter.'' 

Two  matters  of  oonsidezable  importanoe  in  oonneotion  with  the  Lab 
Mission  have  recently  been  brought  under  the  notioe  of  the  Dlrecton  hj 
Mr.  HoRE.  The  first  has  reference  to  the  aeleotioa  of  a  permaoaat  site  for 
a  mission  station  at  the  Ujui  end  of  the  Lake,  the  poaitioa  hitherto 
occupied  being  only  tentative,  and  in  many  reepeots  mumttabla.  From  the 
outset,  appearances  pointed  in  the  direction  of  Kigoka  Bat,  whither 
early  in  February  of  the  present  year  Mr.  Hore  proceeded,  and,  after  a 
friendly  interview  with  MxririYi  Akida  and  the  native  diief  Mbooa,  neboted, 
on  the  Society's  behalf,  a  plot  of  ground  at  Oungu  some  eight  acres  in 
extent.  The  situation  of  the  land  appears  to  combine  the  requirements  of 
health  and  convenience  ;  it  slopes  from  a  good  elevation  down  to  the  shon 
of  the  Lake,  at  a  spot  where  an  excellent  anchorage  for  a  mission  vetBol 
could  be  found,  while  in  the  village  and  within  easy  reach  a  da&y  uaAn 
provision  market  is  carried  on.  A  native  ooonoil  having  been  held  to 
discuss  Mr.  Here's  proposal,  on  the  1 7  th  of  Februixy  the  traimotioQ  was 
completed  by  his  paying  over,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  land,  brass,  wire, 
and  beads  to  the  value  of  £16  sterling.  It  soon,  however,  became  apparait 
that  these  proceedings  had  awakened  alarm  and  discontent  mnoogtho 
Arab  residents  of  Ujiji,  a  number  of  whom  a  few  days  afterwiidi 
proceeded  to  Gungu.  As  the  result  of  their  complaints  and  threats,  the 
chiefs  were  induced  to  withdraw  permisnon  to  reside  or  build  on  the  lasd 
until  distinct  authority  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  should  be  reoeiTei 
Remonstrance  was  fruitless,  and  Mr.  Here  decided  on  making  appJUoatin 
to  Dr.  Kirk  to  obtain  the  required  permission  from  the  Sultan.  liaiha 
meantime  a  telegram  was  despatched  to  London  aoggestlng  that,  as  a  fisil 
resort,  a  site  near  the  Malagabasi  Biver  or  elsewhere  shonld  be  obtaioei 
To  this  the  Directors  returned  an  affinnadve  reply. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Thomsov,  of  the  Boyal  Qeogi^hioal  Sooieir,  ia  tin 
spring  of  the  present  year,  on  his  way  to  the  south  endof  tiie  lake^  afbidid 
to  Mr.  Hore  an  excellent  opportunity  for  undertaking  his  longfcqjaoted 
voyage  in  that  direction  in  acoordanoe  with  the  instmottane  of  tha 
DIr«»otors.    Placing  the  CaUbish  at  the  servioe  of  Mr.  ^liomsqn,  vith  Ui 
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men  and  goods,  Mr.  Hore  joined  the  expedition,  and,  having  landed  Mr. 
Thomson  and  his  goods  at  Eafuii's  Tillage  on  the  Lofu  River,  proceeded 
alone  on  his  mission  of  inquiry.  From  Mr.  Here's  report,  which  is  given 
beloir,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  at  least  a  choice  of  three  eligible 
localities  should  the  establishment  of  an  intermediate  station  be  deter- 
mined on. 

"I  found,"  writes  Mr.  Hore,  *'the  country  of  XJlungu  (extending  fix)m  Zinga 
River  to  Lofu  River)  to  be  inhabited  by  a  distinct  and  peaceable  tribe  of  people, 
with  their  own  peculiar  customs,  dress,  ornaments,  &c. ;  not,  as  I  had  feared,  a 
scattered  and  mixed  x>opulation  of  nomads,  in  constant  fear  of  the  Watuta.  In 
answer  to  my  inquiries  all  along  the  coast,  I  was  told  that  the  Watuta  used  to 
trouble  them,  but  that  now  they  had  gone  away.  The  Walungu  are  a  cheerful 
and  peaceful  people  ;  they  are  poor,  because  (like  so  many  in  Africa)  they  are 
a&aid  to  become  rich.  They  are  necessarily  industrious,  because  to  subsist  they 
must  clear  the  thickly  wooded  forest  land  for  their  gardens.  They  are  by  no 
m  eans  behind  the  other  Lake  tribes  in  civilisation ;  excellent  pottery  is  made  here, 
and  baskets,  and  their  millstones  are  built  into  a  sort  of  solid  table  in  one  piece, 
w  ith  a  pit  or  receptacle  for  the  meal — an  advance  upon  the  mat  or  doth  and  stone 
of  the  northern  tribes.  Cotton  cloth  is  made  in  almost  every  village.  I  found 
no  Arab  or  Mrima  settlers,  or  news  of  visitors,  till  I  got  to  Liendwe  on  the  Lofa ; 
the  people,  however  (especially  at  South  end),  have  some  acquaintance  with  such 
from  passing  caravans  ;  and  at  Zombe's  and  other  places  guns  and  powder  may 
be  seen,  the  price,  most  likely,  of  human  flesh.  Though  the  caravan  route  from 
Katanga,  Moero,  and  Liendwe  thus  passes  right  through  the  country,  the  Arabs 
have  no  power  or  influence  of  importance.  The  few  traders  of  Liendwe  do  not 
^  on  the  Lake,  and  Ujiji  to  them  is  a  far-off  country  of  which  they  hear  but 
little  except  through  Unyanyembe. 

<^  Although  the  uplands  of  XJlungu  are  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet  above 
the  Lake,  there  is  almost  always  a  space  of  a  few  miles  between  the  heights  and 
the  shore,  either  of  gently  rising  hills  or  grassy  platforms  between  the  deep 
ravines  which  drain  the  rain  from  the  uplands.  Forest-clothed  everywhere,  a  rich 
soil  repays  amply  the  work  of  clearance,  while  timber  is  unlimited  :  the  Mininga 
or  African  teak,  the  most  valuable,  perhaps,  for  all  purposes,  was  observed  at 
Liemba  Harbour.  All  the  ordinary  native  foods  flourish  ;  fowls  are  cheap,  sheep 
and  goats  are  procurable,  but  scarce.  The  only  cattle  seen  were  at  Sombe's,  some 
ten  miles  from  the  Lake  shore.  I  fownd  the  tsetse  Jly  weryv^ierej  even  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  Zombe's  village,  where  the  cattle  are  strictly  kept  within  safe 
limits. 

"  Nearly  all  the  people  of  XJlungu  mentioned  one  Tafona,  a  neighbour  of 
Zombe's,  as  the  head  chief  of  XJlungu.  Sombe  and  others  in  that  neighbourhoodi 
however,  said  that  Tafuna  was  only  a  similar  person  to  Sombe  ;  and  the  truth 
probably  is,  that  Tafona  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  rich  of  the  XJlungu 
chiefs,  perhaps  ihe  most  important  and  rich.  Sombe,  with  whom  I  had  some  talk, 
claims  nothing  beyond  his  own  district,  but  still  says  that  he  is  the  same  as 
Tafona.  I  did  not  visit  Tafona ;  his  district  is  inside  XJkituta,  at  the  south  end. 
On  the  coast-line  of  XJlungu  the  villages  are  in  clusters  or  districts,  with  intervals 
of  foxest-dothed  hills,  *  pori.'    Each  chief  is  probably  quite  independent  in  his 
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little  district.  Each  cluster  of  villages  would  seem  to  have  its  outlying  fums, 
each  with  its  little  house,  raised  on  poles  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  m  which  a 
family  resides,  and  watches  the  crop ;  this,  and  the  fortification  of  many  of  the 
villages,  are  the  remains  of  the  state  of  things  brought  about  by  the  Watuta  raids. 
''  Three  of  these  districts  I  would  bring  before  your  consideration  as  localities 
suitable  for  a  station,  viz.,  Liemba  Harbour  [marked  on  Dr.  Mullen^'? 
*  Stanley's  Map '  as  Ma-Zombe],  Sombe's  Country,  and  the  Lopu  Kivxb  ;  the  fiist 
and  the  last,  because  they  are  comparatively  populous  districts,  with  many 
villages  within  easy  distance,  and  Sombe's  because  it  is  the  S.K  comer  of  the 

Lake. 

"  Liemba  Harbour  I  call  by  that  name  out  of  respect  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  irhu 
caUs  it  so.  *  Liemba '  is  simply  the  Kilungu  for  '  Lake  ; '  and  a  beautiful  httle 
harbour  it  surely  is — a  certain  little  smoothly  rounded  rise  at  its  head  I  mentally 
settled  OS  the  site  for  a  mission-house.  The  district  chief  is  a  woman,  the  Sultana 
Mwana,  who  visited  me  on  board  the  Calabash  and  expressed  herself  as  desiring 
to  make  friends  with  the  white  people,  and  offered  to  give  them  a  place  to  boild. 
Thei-e  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  pori  between  the  Liemba  Harbour,  Amalesa, 
and  Micangorlo  districts  ;  it  is  rather  one  large  district 

<*  SoMBE  is  a  chief  of  some  considerable  importance,  and  has  a  veiy  hi^ 
village  :  he  is  very  friendly  and  ready  to  receive  white  men.  So  far  as  r^ards 
position,  he  and  his  country  are  important,  but  on  the  adjacent  Lake  shore  there 
are  hardly  any  peo^^le  at  all ;  they  are  all  on  the  uplands  in  Sombe's  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

"  There  are  many  villages  on  the  River  Lofu  which  are  inhabited  by  a  veiy 
pleasant  and  peaceable  people.  As  regards  food,  the  district  is  luxuriant,  and  it 
affords  a  large  choice  for  position  of  house,  &c.  (See  Stanley's  description.)  The 
chief,  Kapufi,  is  prepared  to  receive  us.  His  place  is  five  ordinary  marches  from 
Sombe's  village  at  the  extreme  S.E.  comer  of  the  Lake,  and  there  is  a  regnltf 
highway  from  here  to  Unyanyembe  and  UjijL  Since  coming  here  my  mind  h^"^ 
been  much  relieved  as  to  the  '  temporary  isolation '  I  feared  for  those  at  this 
southern  station.  They  would  be  little  more  isolated  than  at  Ujiji ;  mails,  &&, 
would  pass  through  the  Belgian  station  at  £larema  until  the  opening  of  the  direct 
Kilwa  route." 

Reviewing  his  ezperienoes  at  Uj'ji,  and  contrasting  the  attitude  of  the 

natives  towards  the  mission  at  the  present  time  with  what  it  was  on  his 

first  settlement  among  them,  Mr.  Here  writes : — 

''  A  residence  of  eighteen  months  here,  although  no  teaching  or  preaching  has 
been  undertaken,  has  made  its  mark  upon  the  Wajiji.  The  first  strangeness  hs 
worn  off ;  our  uprightness  is  recognised,  our  medicine  sought  for  and  gratefolly 
received,  our  Sunday  respected,  and  our  habits  and  customs  no  longer  reigaided 
with  suspicion ;  a  cheerful  and  friendly  greeting  is  afibrded  in  every  village  and 
house.  The  Wajiji  admit  that  there  is  '  no  evil  in  us,'  and  that  we  are  their 
<  friends.'  We  are,  in  £act,  established  as  respected  sojourners  if  not  ci\b»m  in 
the  land.  A  considerable  outlay  of  money,  some  work,  and  quiet  persistence 
have,  with  Qod's  blessing,  overcome  very  great  difficulties  here — such,  indeed,  a 
will  most  probably  be  equalled  in  th^  establishment  of  no  other  station  on  the 
Lake. 

**  Ujiji  is  a  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  but  we  have  secured  a  little  field  therein ; 
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we  meet  them  face  to  fate ;  here  we  are  a  thorn  in  their  side  aod  a  restraint  upon 
them.  It  is  here,  side  by  side  with  the  Arabs,  that  the  natives  are  able  to  draw 
their  comparisons  (very  favourable  to  ns),  and  they  (the  Arabs)  themselves  testify 
to  our  integrity  by  their  implicit  faith  in  our  word.  More  valuable  to  any  Arab- 
than  iwry,  clothj  or  gold  is  a  bill  with  an  Englishman's  signature  ! 

'*  I  doubt  if  any  more  healthy  place  will  be  found  than  Ujiji ;  and  food,  and  all* 
supplies,  will  be  peculiarly  abundant  as  long  as  its  markets  are  permitted  to- 
continue  in  peace. 

^  As  to  the  teachableness  of  the  Wajiji,  I  have  no  reason  for  saying  anything^ 
better  or  worse  of  them  than  of  any  other  Lake  tribe  ;  but  this  I  have  faith  to 
believe,  that  the  Gospel  will  find  an  entrance,  for  its  proclamation  will  be  the* 
proclamation  of  the  secret  of  conduct  and  character  which  they  have  already 
closely  observed,  and  favourably  compared  with  what  else  of  civilisation  and 
superiority  (?)  they  have  seen.'* 

The  Rev.  W.  Gbifpith  and  Mr.  Hutley  continue  to  occupy  XJguha, 
where  they  will  ere  long  be  joined  by  Dr.  Palheb.  The  station  is  described 
as  "  the  Ujiji  of  the  western  shore ; "  but,  apart  from  its  position,  the 
firiendliness  of  the  chief  Kasanga  and  thQ  absence  of  the  Arabs'  iDfluence 
over  the  natives  combine  to  render  it  a  suitable  sphere  for  missionary 
action. 

*^  All  the  people  are  inclined  to  be  friendly,  and  rejoice  that  the  missionaries  are- 
living  among  them.  They  bring  food  and  other  articles  to  sell  at  a  reasonable 
price,  while  others  make  long  journeys  to  visit  us.  One  day  ivory  was  brought 
to  the  masola  (camp)  for  sale,  and  another  day  slaves.  These  opportunities  are 
laid  hold  of  to  explain  our  work  and  the  object  of  our  mission.  And  although 
the  people  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend,  yet  they  have  the  idea  that  we  seek 
their  good.  At  every  village  I  have  visited  the  people  have  shown  respect 
and  kindly  feeling,  and  generally  repay  the  visits  by  coming  to  see  our  camp, 
many  of  them  bringing  their  little  presents  of  food,  for  which  a  small  return  is^ 
made.  Seeing  these  favourable  opportunities,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  talk  with 
the  people  in  their  own  native  tongue.  My  knowledge  of  Kiswahili,  in  which  I 
can  now  converse  with  ease,  helps  me  greatly,  although  the  Eigu  Uha  is  a  totally 
different  language.  The  knowledge  of  the  coast  language  is  the  ground-work  I 
have  to  build  upon,  and  most  of  the  languages  of  the  interior  follow  it  in  their 
modifications  and  changes.  The  Rigu  Uha,  I  believe,  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
Kiroa,  just  as  we  find  the  same  manners  and  customs  prevailing  in  the  two 
countries.  Some  Warua  have  visited  us,  bringing  their  fancy  baskets  (for  they 
are  very  clever  at  this  work)  for  sale. 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  put  the  little  medical  knowledge  I  possess  in 
practice.  Kasanga,  senior,  has  applied  for  medicines  several  times,  and  the  result 
lias  always  been  satisfactory." 

There  is,  however,  a  dark  side  to  the  picture.    The  missionary  adds : — 

^  We  have  difficulties  to  contend  with.  There  is  a  system  of  slavery  among  the 
people  which  has  existed  for  generations.  There  is  also  the  blind  belief  in 
niagic  and  witchcraft.  Some  system  of  idolatry  prevails,  and  the  people  have  their 
idols,  their  spirit  houses,  and  modes  of  divine  homage.    Besides  this  there  is  the 
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nnBettled  state  of  tlie  coontiy,  the  danger  of  invasion  from  neighboming  tiibes, 
the  warlike  character  of  the  people  themselves,  and  the  petty  quarrels  that  origixiate 
among  them." 

We  regret  to  state  that  for  nearly  three  months  Mr.  Griffith's  cone- 
spondence  had  been  interrupted  by  suooessive  attacks  of  fever.  It  was 
with  unusual  satisfiMtion,  therefore,  that  the  Doectors  received  a  letter 
from  his  pen  dated  March  22nd.    The  following  extracts  are  seleoted :— 

"  We  are  here  progressing  steadily  with  onr  work,  with  no  wondeiM  results 
yet,  and  no  great  opposition  to  our  efforts.  We  become  more  acquainted  with  the 
ways  and  customs  of  the  natives,  our  gardens  are  extended,  and  we  are  prepaiisg 
materials  for  the  construction  of  a  spacious  permanent  building. 

''  After  traversing  the  country  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  station,  I  hare 
found  no  spot  like  the  site  of  our  present  temporary  mission-house  both  for 
health  and  for  convenience  to  the  natives  and  to  boats  to  and  from  XJjijL  The 
chief  of  Ruanda  expressed  his  wish  at  first  that  we  should  come  and  live  neaier 
him,  but  he  was  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  the  nuhealthiTieaB  of  the  pboe, 
and  he  has  not  ceased  his  friendship  in  the  least  degree.  Besides,  at  this  place  the 
Arab  boats  have  not  failed  us,  every  month  giving  us  opportunities  to  send  onr 
letters  and  other  things  to  Ujiji.  Also  we  have  the  advantage  in  this  place  of 
being  the  free  possessors  of  the  soil,  having  permiasion  to  add  as  much  as  we  like 
to  our  premises. 

''  The  interest  which  the  natives  take  in  the  workshop  evidently  shows  with 
what  readiness  they  would  adopt  such  improvements  as  might  be  introdoced 
among  them.    Articles  of  household  furniture  they  greatiy  value  and  admiie- 
e.g,,  tables,  chairs,  stools,  &c." 

Mr.  Htttley,  upon  whom  the  industrial  department  of  the  miniao 
specially  devolves,  famishes  the  fcdlowing  details  : — 

"  When  the  last  mail  left  us  we  were  busy  with  what  few  men  we  have  in  jw- 
paring  a  saw-pit,  and  in  getting  some  wood  here  to  commence  i^Msrations  cbl 
Our  first  log  was  a  very  hard  one,  and  the  men  whom  I  put  to  the  task  st  fizst 
became  tired  very  quickly,  and  of  course  the  sawing,  and  the  planks  they  est, 
were  not  of  the  best  description ;  but  by  dint  of  patiently  explainiog,  bodi 
practically  and  theoretically,  the  men  have  now  become  passable  sawyen 
remembering  they  are  AMcans  and  Waswahili  porters. 

''  With  these  first  boards  I  put  an  end  and  a  rudder  on  to  the  Htde  canoe  wi 
had  bought,  making  some  oars  for  it  as  well,  in  place  of  the  small  native  paddles, 
the  blades  of  which  are  but  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  and  require  much  pia^ 
before  a  novice  can  use  them  efficientiy.  This  piece  of  work  found  great  &To«ff 
in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  so  much  so  that,  when  the  chief  of  this  village  saw  it,  b£ 
wanted  me  to  make  his  boat  the  same.  This  I  could  not  promise  him,  bat  toI<l 
him,  if  he  would  send  me  any  of  his  boys,  I  would  endeavour  to  teach  Ihem  hff^ 
to  do  work  like  that  and  many  other  things.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  I 
have  had  no  application  from  him  to  take  an  apprentice.  In  passings  I  may  ^^ 
that  here  no  native  has  a  canoe  with  a  steering  apparatus,  although  some  of  the:" 
are  very  large.    In  Ujiji  they  have  both  rudders  and  sails  to  their  canoes. 

"We  are  getting  on  very  slowly,  but  surely.    I  have  had  eevenl  hag^  H'' 
<;ut  up  into  boards,  and  have  several  others  ready  for  the  saw.    A  -wariohopi  2"^ 
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by  12  feety  has  been  erected,  and  a  bench  is  being  made  in  it,  which  I  hope 
to  finish  in  a  day  or  two.  At  present  we  have  but  seven  men,  and  of  these  bat 
four  are  available  for  any  work  I  may  require  in  building  and  sawing.  Nearly 
all  onr  wood  comes  from  the  island  of  Kirindi,  which,  in  a  former  letter,  I  said 
was  bat  ten  minates'  pulL  Now,  from  experience,  I  find  it  to  be  a  half-hour's. 
There  are  some  very  fine  trees  growing  close  to  its  shore,  which,  when  cut  up, 
resemble  the  deal  wood  which  is  osed  at  home.  Our  Wangwana  give  it  the 
name  of  nmobari — i.0.,  deaL  I  have  been  able  to  get  some  of  this  over  in 
&om  10  to  20  feet  lengths,  which,  when  squared,  are  from  10  to  14  inches 
each  way.  To  get  them  from  the  shore  to  the  saw-pit  is  the  hardest  work 
now.  At  first,  while  the  Manyuema  caravan  was  here,  we  were  able  to 
obtain  almost  as  many  men  as  we  liked  by  giving  them  a  few  maize  cobs  or  a 
little  flour  each,  to  bring  the  logs  up  for  us.  After  they  were  gone  we  tried  to 
obtain  some  Waguha,  and  many  came  to  us ;  but  they  wanted  more  than  the 
log  was  worth,  until,  after  a  long  time,  I  got  some  eight  fine-looking  men  to 
accede  to  my  terms.  With  these  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  the  logs  up  with  com- 
parative ease  ;  but  when  I  reached  the  shore,  and  arranged  the  log  for  them  to 
cany,  they  seemed  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  joke,  and,  after  vainly  trying  to 
move  it,  they  were  compelled  to  give  up.  Another  one,  much  lighter  than 
the  first,  was  then  tried,  and  this  they  managed  to  bring  up,  but  rested  eveiy 
fifty  yards  or  so ;  and  when  they  reached  here  they  were  completely  done 
up,  and  refused  to  do  more.  Now,  when  I  have  a  log,  I  get  it  up  by 
means  of  rollers  and  levers ;  but  it  takes  very  long,  as  there  is  a  steep  bank  to  be 
overcome.  When  we  first  came  here  many  of  the  natives  came  offering  their 
services ;  but  now  no  one  comes  to  work,  except  as  in  the  case  just  men- 
tioned. One  reason  may  be  that  then  they  had  not  commenced  planting, 
and  they  were  influenced  in  the  matter  by  the  chief  and  their  natural 
desire  for  cloth.  Another  reason,  perhaps,  is,  we  have  not  wanted  them 
except  to  come  and  live  with  us  entirely,  aud,  naturally  enough,  they,  like  all 
other  natives  who  have  never  been  used  to  work  for  a  stranger,  do  not  care  to  do 
that,  having  nothing  to  induce  them.  When  these  natives  leam  to  appreciate 
and  desire  European  articles,  such  as  knives,  better  cloth,  crockery,  &c.,  for  them- 
selves, then  they  will  in  all  probability  be  willing  to  work  in  order  to  obtain 
them ;  all  this  I  hope  will  be  but  a  work  of  time.  With  these  desires  will  come 
also  the  desire,  in  the  most  intelligent,  to  know  more  of  the  white  man  who 
makes  these  things — first  his  language,  then  how  to  read  and  write,  and,  if 
instructors  be  near  at  hand,  his  religion.'' 

On  the  16th  September,  and  while  the  foregoing  pages  were  being 

passed  through  the  press,  the  mail,  which  left  Zanssibar  on  the  25  th 

August,  was  delivered  in  London.     It  includes  letters  and  journals  from 

most  of  the  brethren  in  the  interior,  the  dates  of  which  are  TTguha,  May 

24tby  JJnn,  June  26th,  and  Ucambo,  July  6th.     Communications  also 

have  been  received  from  Mr.  Wooket  and  party,  reporting  their  safe 

arrival  at  Mpwafwa  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  July.     Here  they  were 

welcomed  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality  by  Dr.  Baxter,  of  the 

Church  Mission,  and  his  two  colleagues,  with  whom  they  contemplated 

staying  until  Monday,  the  19th,  when  they  would  proceed  westward. 
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1.  DEPARTURES. 

The  Rey.  Ebbnezer  V.  Coopeb,  on  his  appointment  to  the  Sogiet7  IslakKt 
South  Pacific,  with  Mrs.  Cooper,  embarked  at  Bordeanx,  for  Tahui,  en  rwU 
for  those  islands,  per  St  Pierre^  September  2nd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Shaw,  returning  to  Madaoabgab,  and  the  Revs.  Ja3CES 
Tatlob  and  A.  S.  Huckett,  appointed  to  reinforce  the  mission  in  that  ialsniL 
with  their  respective  wives,  embarked  for  Maubitius,  per  steamer  Balmoral  Qutlif 
September  3rd. 

2.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Rev.  James  Wills,  Mrs.  Wills,  and  family,  from  Madaqascab,  per  TkucI 
packet,  September  10th. 

The  Rev.  P.  G.  Peake,  Mrs.  Peake,  and  family,  from  Madagascar,  j^^ 
French  packet,  September  15th. 

3.  ORDINATION  OF  A  MISSIONARY. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  September  8th,  in  the  Congregational  chuKb. 
Market  Street,  Fabnworth,  Mr.  J.  E.  Newell  was  ordained  as  a  missionarr  of 
the  Society  to  Savah,  Samoan  Islands,  South  Seas.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Hodgson 
M.A.,  of  Lancashire  Independent  College,  presided.  The  introductory  servicer 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Munro,  of  Famworth.  The  field  of  labour  i^a? 
described  by  the  Rev.  George  A.  Turner,  M.D.,  medical  missionary  from  Samos. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Best,  of  Bolton,  offered  the  onlination  prayer,  and  the  Ker 
W.  Hewgill,  M.A.,  of  Famworth,  delivered  the  chaige. 

4.  IN  MEMORIAM. 

Rev.  M.  a.  Sheering,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  Benares. 
A  brief  paragraph  in  our  last  number  announced  the  receipt  by  telegruu  cf 
tidings  of  Mr.  Sherring's  death.    The  particulars  of  that  event  which  have  sinci" 
come  to  hand  will,  we  feel  sure,  possess  a  painful  interest  for  a  large  circle  of  th.' 
Society's  friends.    Our  lamented  brother  died  of  cholera  at  five  o'clock  ajn-  ^'^ 
Tuesday,  the  10th  of  August.    "  On  Sunday,  the  8th,"  ^vrites  one  of  his  colleagu?N 
"  he  seemed  to  be  in  his  usual  health.    He  attended  the  Sunday-school  in  ^^ 
morning,  and,  after  conducting  his  senior  Bible-class,  gave  an  address  to  the  wh^i 
school  assembled  in  the  hall.      It  seems  that  every  one  in  the  school,  ^^^ 
Christian  and  non-Christian,  was  struck  with  the  unusual  earnestness  and  ferV'^^' 
with  which  he  spoke  both  in  the  Bible-class  and  school."    He  was  present  at  •-' 
Hindostani  service  in  the  afternoon,  and  afterwards  conducted  family  wor^lup  -^'^ 
home,  heartily  joining  in  the  singing  of  some  of  his  fGivourite  hymns.    Aboat  tv< 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  the  first  indications  of  illness  appeared  ;  the  atU'-''' 
was,  however,  of  so  mild  a  type  that  throughout  the  day  and  until  far  into  tii 
night  no  serious  alarm  was  entertained  on  his  behalf!     Long-standing  b^'' 
disease,  however,  militated  against  his  recovery,  and^  after  a  sharp  bat  ^' 
paroxysm  of  pain,  he  passed  away,  as  one  writes, "  so  quietly  that  we  scared  v  ^^^ 
when  he  was  gone.    We  watched  him  ;  his  eyes  moved  and  looked  at  as  al^  ^'^; 
we  could  not  feel  sure  he  saw  us."    On  the  same  evening  native  ChridtiAnB  eam<?* 
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!iis  body  to  the  grave,  among  them  his  first  convert,  baptized  twenty-four  years 
ago,  a  Brahmin  of  high  caste,  and  now  vernacular  head-master  in  the  Institution 
at  Benares.  Thus,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-four,  has  our  brother 
completed  an  arduous  career  of  missionary  service.  Few  men  probably  are  better 
acquainted  with  ^  The  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India,"  her  ''  Sacred  City  " 
Benares,  in  which  it  was  his  privilege  to  labour,  and  her  '^  Tribes  and  Castes,"  than 
was  Mr.  Sherring,  as  his  published  works  on  these  subjects  abundantly  testify. 
Combining  high  culture  and  strong  common-sense  with  a  gentleness  of  disposition 
almost  womanly,  he  endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  <'  I 
make  it  my  rule,"  he  would  say,  "  to  try  and  please  every  one,  if  possible."  In  the 
t?rofold  work  of  high-class  education  and  of  preaching  in  the  vernacular  which 
devolved  on  him  in  connection  with  the  Bekabes  and  Mirzapore  Missions,  he 
fomid  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  which  were  of  no  mean  order ; 
Tchile  he  possessed  the  capacity  of  infusing  into  others  the  enthusiasm  which  he 
himself  felt  for  the  missionary  enterprise,  &om  which  no  temptations  of  literary 
position  or  worldly  advantage  were  sufficient  to  withdraw  him.  The  following  is 
an  outline  of  Mr.  Sherring's  missionary  career.  Ordained  in  December,  1852,  he 
at  once  proceeded  to  his  appointed  sphere  at  Benares,  North  India.  A  nussionary 
tour  which  he  undertook  in  company  with  some  of  his  brethren  served  early  to 
introduce  him  to  Varied  forms  of  Indian  life.  In  1856  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Mather,  and  in  the  same  year  removed  to 
MntzAPORE,  where  Mrs.  Sherring  carried  on  efforts  for  native  female  improve- 
ment. In  1861  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherring  returned  to  Benares  and  resumed  their 
tinited  labours.  With  the  exception  of  a  sojourn  of  nine  months  at  Mirzapore, 
in  the  year  1869,  Mr.  Sherring  continued  resident  missionary  at  Benares  until 
his  removal  by  death.  He  paid  two  visits  to  England — ^the  first  in  1867,  the  latte^ 
in  1876 — and  his  form  and  voice  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  numerous  friends 
of  the  Society  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Directors  have  adopted  a  special 
resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  widow  and  family  of  our  late  brother,  and  with 
the  members  d  the  mission  with  which  he  was  associated. 

Rev.  George  Qill. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  past  Mr.  Gill  had  been  known  as  the  pastor  of  a 
flourishing  church  at  Burnley  in  Lancashire.  Only  a  few  months  since,  failure 
of  health  compelling  him  to  relinquish  pastoral  work,  he  retired  to  Lewisham, 
and  on  the  19th  of  August,  while  in  the  act  of  conducting  some  friends  over  his 
new  residence,  he  was  suddenly  called  away  to  the  Father's  house  above.  Mr. 
Oill's  missionary  career  in  the  South  Seas  extended  from  1844  to  1860.  He  was 
Appointed  to  Ma270AIa  in  the  Hervey  Group,  where  he  became  the  first  resident 
missionary.  In  1857  he  removed  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Rarotonga,  and 
took  charge  of  the  Institution  for  training  native  agents.  In  1858,  accompanied 
hy  the  late  Rev.  Q.  Stallworthy,  of  Samoa,  he  visited  the  New  Hebrides  and 
^lUE.  Two  years  afterwards  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gill  returned  to  England.  A  great 
change  has  passed  over  the  Society's  South  Sea  Missions  since  Mr.  Gill  landed  at 
Mangaia  nearly  thirty-six  years  ago.  He  with  others  shared  the  honour  of 
inculcating  those  moral,  social,  and  religious  principles  which,  under  God's 
hlessing,  have  mode  the  little  communities  what  they  now  are.  The  islands  have 
also  grown  in  material  prosperity,  of  which  good  roads,  the  appliances  of  civilised 
Hfe,  chapels  and  schools  afford  ample  evidence.    But  above  all  a  strong  and 
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healthy  native  chuich,  composed  of  ChiiBtian  men  and  wome%  is  the  hoi 
witness  to  the  eaznest  labonis  of  such  men  aa  oar  late  frieod.  Notwi^hstaodrng 
his  long  absence  from  the  field  Mr.  Gill's  heart  never  lost  its  nussionaiyfixs^  and 
his  hand  was  alvajs  ready  to  serve  the  causes  In  1870  he  was  Hmsoatdrd  iritk 
the  Eev.  K  R  W.  EiULuas  in  revising  theBazotongan  version  of  the  Bible,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  arranging  to  carry  through  the  pres^a  new  editionof 
the  native  hymn-book* 

5.  CENTRAL  AFRICA— THE  BELGIAN  EXPEDITION. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Tifius  of  Friday,  September  ITth:— 
'<  On  the  4th  of  August  the  news  reached  Zanzibar  of  the  do&th  of  Captain  Gait&T 
and  Mr.  Cadenhead,  which  threw  a  gloom  over  the  whole  resident  European 
community,  with  whom  Carter  was  a  great  favourite.  He  was,  moreover,  just 
the  man  for  the  w<»rk  which  he  had  imdertaken,  and  his  death  will  be  aa  im- 
parable  loss  to  the  King  of  the  Belgiana.  The  sad  event  happened  in  the  coatse 
of  a  native  war  which,  it  aeema,  Mirambo,  joined  by  Sumbo  and  othezs^  has  com- 
menced  in  the  interior,'  and  which  is  likely  to  prove  a  long  and  very  tronhLeBome 
one.  Its  object  on  Mixambo's  part  is  to  force  all  trade  and  cazavana  into  his.  caantift 
and  to  close  all  roads  to  .the  Lakes  which  do  not  traverse  his  dosninions.  Ok 
story  is  that  he  was  bound  for  Kftrama,  saying  that  he  must  have  that  elephant, 
as  he  would  not  have  people  opening  up  the  interior  who  did  not  paas  throngji 
his  country.  The  two  natives  who  escaped  and  brought  the  sad  tidings  to  Zaoii* 
bar  give  the  following  account  of  the  occurrence : — It  appears  that  on  the  approaek 
of  the  war  party  to  the  village  where  Carter  and  Cadenhead  were,  the  natiTosall 
fled,  leaving  the  two  Engliahnyn  with  150 men  armed  with  goodgnna.  Mixambo 
himself  was  not  present,  but  a  day's  journey  ofL  Had  he  been  there  it  is  judged 
improbable  that  he  would  have  allowed  white  men,  with  whom  he  had  no  quazid 
to  be  killed.  Carter  went  out  to  meet  the  natives  with  his  peqple  and  baggage, 
and,  while  attempting  to  talk  to  them  and  to  exphdn  that  there  was  no  cause  fcr 
quarrel  between  them,  a  shot  was  fired,  which  unfortunately  killed  Cadenhead 
on  the  spot,  whereupon  the  wretched  150  men  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled, 
leaving  Carter  with  only  a  handful  of  men,  among  them  his  old  servant  AUiomsd, 
who  had  be^i  with  him  for  years  in  the  Persian  Guli^  and  who  had  oome  to  joe 
him  on  this  expedition,  and  one  of  Dr.  Kirk's  servants,  who  had  volunteered  to 
go  with  him^fine  fellowB  both  of  them,  and  both  fell  by  the  aide  of  theirnaslB. 
On  seeing  Cadenhead  fall  and  the  men  bolt.  Captain  Gs^ter,  it  would  seem,  jud^ 
ing  that  the  case  was  desperate,  took  up  his  repeatnig  rifle  and  exclaimed,  *  I  Id 
no  quairelwith  you,  but  now  that  you  have  killed  myfneoAf  I  will  avenge 
him.'  He  fired,  and  killed  fiftten.  TlieD,  seizing  Cadenhead's  rifle,  iie  kiikd 
fifteen  more.  Ihe  last  that  the  two  fugitives  saw  was  Garter  struck  frun  behind. 
This  is  a  very  serious -business^  and  makes  the  situation  of  the  mgSMi«^  and 
eepeoiaUy  of  the  nussionBries^  now  at  Mixombo'sTerycriticaL" 

[Notwithstanding  the  painftd'  facts  detailed  above^  the  Pireotonydo  notTfa? 
the  fears  of  the  writer  with  regard  to  the  Society's  missbauns.  llieir  lektaf 
are  re-assuring ;  and,  although  the  outrage  was*  committed  by  some  of  M&nmho^ 
people,  the  chief  himself;  as  is  elsewhere  staftedi  is  on  tho^  most  friendly  tttms 
with  Dr.  SouTHOir,  the  xestdeat  miaskmaxy  at  .UBAmo^t-ttoxony  MDBOQKAxr 

QBBOmCLK,] 
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6.  ANNEXATION  OF  TAHITI  TO  FRANCE. 

Under  date  Tahiti,  July  5th,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Green  writes  to  the  Directors  as- 
follows: — "A  French  steamer  leaves  this  morning  for  San  Fnmcisco,  bearing 
Govenmient  despatches  on  ihe  subject  of  the  surrender  of  the  Island  of  Tahiti 
and  of  its  dependencies  to  the  FrenclL  So  that,  henceforth,  we  are  living  in  a 
French  colony.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  >  the 'last  ^  MJeamger  de  Tahiti^'  in  which  is 
pablished  a  report  of  the  Aet  I  think  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  will 
certainly  facilitate  the  administreti(Hi  of  law^  &c  The  native  officials  derive  a 
direct  pecuniary  benefit ;  the  pastors  get  a  large  increase  of  salary.  I  may  be  able 
to  send  you  a  report  of  that  increase  by  our  mail  next  Monday,  when  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  write  more  fully  to  you.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will .  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  here.  It  surprised  us  also.  The  King 
gets  a  retiring  pension  of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  a  year,  the  Queen  Consort  three 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  Princes  Royal  one  thousand  dollars  eachl .  It  appears 
to  have  been,  quite  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  King.'' 

7.  SOUTH  INDIA— BELGAUM. 

Respecting  the  educational  department  of  tha  work  at  Belgaum^  which  is 
mainly  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev*  .Jamas  Smith,  the  following  gratifying 
mcident  is  related  by  his  coUeagae,  the  Rev.  J.  Q»  Hawker,  under  jdate  February 
19th : — ^*  At  preset  I  am  spending  two  hours  a  day  in  the  English.  schooL  We 
feel  it  important  to  teach  all  the  higher  classes  in 'Scripture  and  English  ourselves. 
This  morning  I  was  much,  cheered  by  a  question  put  by  one  of  the  boys  in  the 
school.  We  have  plenty  of  hard  and  apparaotly  froitless  work,  that  even  such 
little  hope  as  was  conveyed  .by  that  question  was  very  cheering.  When  talking 
about  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  boy  ihtezrupted  me:  to  ask  if  a  man  could  not  gcr 
into  the  water  and  baptize  himself.  There  have  also  been  other  indications  that 
God's  Spirit  is  working  with  His  truth  in  these  boys'  minds.  On  ardent  and 
painful  longing  is  to  see  the  Lord's  hand  woiikiiig  with  us. .  '  Fray  for. us'  is  the 
language  of  our  heart." 

8.  NORTH  CHINA— ITINERANCY. 

Under  date  Hankow^  Eebma^  20th,  the  Rev.  Gbxffith  Johk  thus  axmonnces 
his  return  from  a  missionary  journey  in  the  surrounding  districts : — 

"My  trip  in  EIiano-Si  and  Hunan  was  a  deeply  interesting  one  in  many 
respects.  I  was  awByfromliQme  more  than  six  weeks^  and  travelled  over  1,000 
miles.  Some  seven  or  eight-  departments  and  twenty  distijet  cities  were 
visited,  and  most  of  them  for  the  first  time.  Thousands  of  books  were  sold,  and 
the  €k)spel  was  preached  fireely  to  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  had  never 
heard  anything  about  it  before." 
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We  saj  of  the  loyed  ones  wHoee  lives  we  no  longer  remember  by 
days  and  years  as  once  we  did,  that  thei/  are  gone.  We  speak  of 
their  absence^  and  their  vacant  places,  and  of  their  dwelling  now  as 
being  far  away.  'Yet,  in  a  true  and  beautiful  sense^  they  are  still 
with  ns,  perhaps  closer  than  ever.  We  do  not  mean  by  this,  that 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  in  any  literal  sense,  haunt  the  earth — ^that 
actually  the  disembodied  remain  in  this  world,  and  have  no  home  in 
regions  invisible  to  us.  We  accept  with  unwavering  faith  the  wonder- 
ful revelation  of  the  apostle  Paul,  that  those  who  *'  sleep  in  Jesus/' 
whilst  "absent  from  the  body,"  are  "present  with  the  Lord.'*  Nor 
do  we  speculate  on  the  condition  of  what  is  called  "  the  separate  state 
of  sonls,"  or  their  mode  of  existence ;  as  to  how  they  commune  with 
each  other  and  with  Christ,  and  what  may  be  the  personal  relation- 
ship of  their  consciousness  and  activity  to  us,  with  whom  a  while 
ago  they  walked  through  pilgrim-paths  close  to  our  side.  Into  none 
of  the  mysteries  of  their  mode  of  being  do  we  dare,  or  wish  to  pry. 
The  secrets  of  thonght,  affection,  will,  pertaining  to  their  developed 
existence  we  leave  amongst  the  "  things  unspeakable,"  and  can  calmly 
and  contentedly  wait  until  the  Hand  which  covers  them  from  mortal 
vision  shall  have  placed  us  where  they  are— where  the  problem  of 
immortality  will  be  solved,  and  we  shall  know  as  we  are  known. 
But  there  are  facts  at  hand  as  clear  as  day,  which  justify  ns  in 
thinking  of  the  holy  dead  as  sHU  unlh  tie,  sitting  in  the  house^  walk- 
ing by  the  way,  open  ^  to  our  view,  addressing  us  in  words  we  can 
understand,  and  carrying  on  ministries  of  helpful  love,  for  which  we 
oannot  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  our  Father  in  heaven. 

2  I 
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The  remembrance  of  them  is  itself  a  presence.  The  power  of  that 
faculty  we  call  memory  is  great  beyond  our  common  acknowledgment. 
There  are  moments  when  it  recalls  the  past  with  all  the  TividnesB 
which  can  mark  the  perception  of  the  present.  We  can  see^  and 
almost  touch  the  forms  which  we  thought  had  yanished  for  ever. 
Their  surroundings  are  all  as  clear  and  distinct  as  when  we  stood  and 
talked  with  them  months  and  years  ago.  "  We  were  in  the  dining- 
room,"  says  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Arnold,  when  writing  to  his  widow, ''  and 
I  well  remember  the  autumnal  dawn — it  was  calm  and  overcast^  and 
so  impressed  itself  on  my  memory,  because  it  agreed  with  more  than 
the  usual  quietness  :  the  few  words  of  counsel  which  BtUl  serve  me 
from  time  to  time ;  the  manner  in  which  the  commonest  kindneBsee 
were  offered  to  one  soon  to  be  out  of  their  reach  for  ever;  the 
promise  of  support  through  evil  fortune  or  good,  in  few  words  once 
repeated,  exceeded  my  largest  deserts ;  and  then  the  earnest  blessing 
and  farewell  from  lips  never  again  to  open  in  my  hearing.  Bm 
countenance  and  manner  and  dress — his  hand  and  every  movement 
are  all  before  me  now  more  clearly  than  any  picture."  We  can 
thoroughly  understand  these  touching  words,  they  recall  to  usaimiltf 
lifelike  reminiscences.  The  countenance,  the  smiley  the  tone  of 
voice,  the  loving  hand,  are  all  as  real  as  ever.  Some  memories  have 
more  than  an  ordinary  capability  of  realizing  the  past  and  the  distant^ 
the  incident  that  occurred  years  and  years  ago,  and  all  the  soeneiy 
and  circumstances  down  to  the  minutest  particulars,  the  exact  form 
of  the  tree  which  overhung  the  path,  the  distinct  shade  of  colour  in 
the  flowers  growing  hard  by ;  and  memories  of  this  far-reaching  and 
quick-sighted  order  are  pre-eminently  blessed  with  the  lifelike  pre- 
sence of  those  they  have  followed  to  the  grave.  In  a  letter  from  an 
honoured  and  beloved  friend*  received  in  a  season  of  bereavement, 
it  iis  written  : — *^  Twelve  years  are  to  me  as  forty-three,"  alladisg  to 
years  of  wedded  life  in  the  case  of  th«  writer  and  him  to  whom  the  note 
is  addi*essed — "  forty-three  are  to  you  as  twelve,  so  soon  passeth  it 
away,  and  they  are  gone.  Yet  also  whether  long  or  short  thej  axe 
years  that  cannot  be  taken  from  us,  they  have  become  part  of  onnelveSi 
they  will  live  as  long  as  we  live,  until  we  pass  into  that  state  where 
we  count  neither  by  years,  nor  months,  nor  days."  How  veiy  tme ! 
The  life  we  think  vanished  still  lives  with  us — ^indeed,  lives  in  ua. 

•  The  Dean  of  WeBtminster. 
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And  these  living  spiritual  presences,  in  their  Tarioos  degrees  of 
vivid  realization,  have  advantages  over  the  material  and  bodily  ones, 
for  we  can  enjoy  them  everywhere.  When  we  leave  oar  homes  to 
go  on  a  joomey  or  a  voyage  we  cannot  always  take  with  as  wife 
or  daughter^  brother  or  friend ;  they  most  needs  dwell  where  we 
parted  from  them.  And  as  we  travel  through  mountain-passes, 
or  walk  to  and  fro  on  the  vessel's  deck  as  it  crosses  the  Atlantic, 
the  living  members  of  the  dear  old  home  are  seen  to  be  far,  far  away ; 
we  irresistibly  think  of  them  as  absent,  as  separated  from  us  by 
a  diBtance  we  cannot  cross.  But  those  who  have  become  spirits  are 
in  our  minds  raised  above  the  laws  of  space,  and  wherever  we  go 
they  go  with  us.  The  feeling  of  distance,  once  so  strong,  is  now 
destroyed.  They  are  no  longer  localized  as  they  were.  They  are  no 
more  fastened  to  one  epot,  which  we  are  unable  to  reach ;  but  are,  as 
it  were,  free  of  the  universe ;  they  travel  with  us  over  land,  and  sail 
with  us  over  sea,  and  when  we  look  for  them  wet  never  miss  beholding 
their  faces,  and  when  we  listen  we  never  more  fail  to  catch  the  music  of 
their  voices.  We  can  enjoy  their  spiritual,  memory-presence  always 
as  well  as  everywhere.  It  is  a  simple,  beautiful  fact,  which  only 
bereavement  teaches  us,  that,  whereas  when  we  have  left  our  families 
at  home  all  well,  we  are  free  to  think  of  other  objects,  and  our  minds 
become  occupied  with  novel  sights,  and  with  the  conversation  of 
interesting  strangers,  and  there  is  a  lapse  of  conscious  fellowship.  It 
is  far  otherwise  when  some  loved  one  has  been  touched  by  the  hand 
of  death,  for  then  the  presence  we  speak  of  remaina,  at  least  for  a 
long  while — sometimes  for  all  the  after-hours  of  life — ^more  penno- 
nently,  more  incessantly  present,  than  when  only  local  distance  parted 
us  now  and  then  from  one  another.  Short  are  the  intervals  in  the 
conscious  communion  of  our  spirits  and  theirs  now  they  are  saints  in 
heaven,  compared  with  intervals  in  that  conscious  communion  we 
held  with  them  when  they  were  pilgrims  on  earth.  And  another 
peculiarity  in  the  presence  we  are  thinking  of  is,  that  it  never  grows 
older  than  it  was.  Life  in  the  body  is  a  process  of  wasta  As  the 
past  lengthens,  the  future  shortens.  Every  one  more  day  we  spend 
there  is  one  day  less  to  follow ;  and  the  shortening  of  our  days  is 
accompanied  by  the  decay  of  nature — ^the  hair  becomes  grey,  the 
skin  wrinkles,  the  early  bloom  gets  rubbed  off,  and  we  strangely 
change  ;  so  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  they  who 
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knew  lis  well  at  the  beginning  do  not  recognize  ns  at  the  end. 
In  memory's  land,  however,  the  young  never  grow  old«  There  lies  at 
this  moment  in  oar  desk  a  letter  written  long  ago  by  a  dear  deceased 
friend,  who,  speaking  of  his  young  wife,  says,  ''  I  lost  her  when  she 
was  but  twenty-two,  and  yet  did  not  lose  her,  for  she  has  been  wikh 
me  all  through  these  long  years,  ever  in  her  youth  and  beauty,  always 
twenty-two." 

The  holy  dead  are  present  with  us  ever  as  examples.  Whatever  else 
may  fade  from  our  memory,  their  j  virtues  never  do ;  they  have  in 
them  that  which  is  immortal  Their  faith,  their  hope,  their  puiitj, 
their  love,  their  spiritual-mindedness,  their  self-sacrifice,  their  devo- 
tion, their  likeness  to  Christ,  their  humble,  consistent^  constant 
diacipleship  to  Him  are  identical  with  themselves ;  and  the  mention 
of  their  name,  the  relics  th^y  have  bequeathed,  the  spots  they  oft  fie- 
quented,  kindle  anew  in  our  hearts,  from  day  to  day,  lights  in  which 
we  see  them  ftTimiTtg  -with  a  divine  beauty  which  makes  us  long  to  be 
like  them.  Death  makes  the  pattern  which  they  set  us  more  lumi- 
nous than  ever — ^more  attractive,  more  winning.  We  read  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  **  And  we  desire  that  every  one  of  you  do 
shew  the  same  diligence  to  the  full*  assurance  of  hope  unto  the  end : 
that  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and 
patience  inherit  the  promises."  Yes !  When  through  faith  and 
patience  they  have  come  to  inherit  the  promises,  to  enter  on  the 
Sabbatism  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God — ^to  rest  from  their 
labours,  where  their  works  follow  them — ^we  are  drawn  to  the  loving 
contemplation  of  all  that  was  involved  in  their  fisdth  and  patience: 
faith  fighting  against  unbelief,  patience  manifested  under  manifold 
afflictions,  and  those  lines  of  light  which  track  their  ascent  to  the 
world  of  perfection,  draw  after  them  our  poor  affections,  so  prone  to 
grovel  in  the  dust.  We  long  to  soar  upwards  after  theuL  Thej 
beckon  us  not  to  remain  at  a  distance.  Whatever  truth  and  beauty 
there  may  be  in  Goldsmith's  lines,  as  applied  to  holy  influence 
exerted  by  examples  of  excellence  and  teachers  of  wisdom  whiUt 
remaining  on  earth,  they  still  more  strikingly  apply  to  influence 
afterwards,  when  earth  has  been  changed  for  heaven : — 

"  And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endeannent  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  o£bpnng  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 
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A  mother  with  her  children  round  her  in  boyhood  and  girlhood  may 
be' well  painted  by  such  a  comparison ;  but  better  still  comes  out  the 
likeness  when  they,  as  men  and  women  fondly  cherishing  the  memory 
of  her  manifold  graces,  look  steadfastly  towards  heaven  and  see  her 
there  in  the  presence  of  the  Saviour.  Without  attributing  to  such 
an  one  any  divine  ubiquity,  yet  believing  the  Word  of  revelation, 
and  feeling  the  force  of  her  example,  they  consistently  regard  the 
sainted  matron  as  being  still  on  earth,  though  caught  up  to  heaven* 

And  in  ways  beyond  the  operation  of  the  imitative  power  of  human 

« 

nature,  these  patterns  on  earth  of  holy  things  in  heaven  tell  upon  our 
present  life  and  destiny,  inasmuch  as  they  declare  to  us  a  memorable 
lesson  on  the  power  of  divine  grace  to  stamp  its  own  likeness  on  the 
souls  and  character  of  Christ's  disciples ;  and  furthermore,  they  encou- 
rage us,  amidst  our  depressing  infirmities,  to  hope  that  God's  strength 
shall  be  made  perfect  in  our  weakness  also. 

And  how  true  it  is  that,  looked  at  in  the  light  of  their  holy 
example,  and  with  the  echoes  of  their  admonitory  words  still  lingering 
in  our  ears,  they  chide  "  each  duU  delay  "  on  our  part  in  the  heavenly 
race — in  striving  after  spiritual  excellence,  in  the  vanquishment  of 
temptation,  and  in  the  doing  of  the  whole  will  of  God  !  As  we  call 
to  mind  their  beautiful  and  lovely  characters  they  reprove  us  for  not 
being  more  like  them,  because  what  they  were  they  became  through 
the  cherished  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  same  Spirit 
which  wrought  effectually  in  them  is  waiting  to  bestow  like  grace  on 
us.  When  we  are  tempted  to  be  petulant,  what  loving  rebukes  come 
from  the  remembrance  of  their  patience  and  gentleness !  When  we, 
in  our  afflictions  and  sorrow,  are  disposed  to  murmur,  what  admoni- 
tions do  we  catch  in  holy  whispers  proceeding  from  their  exemplary 
submission  under  sufferings  greater  than  ours  !  When  worldliness 
creeps  over  us,  and  we  busily  build  nests  on  the  treetops  of  this 
world's  prosperity,  how  do  we  stand  condemned  before  the  image  of 
thdr  spirituality  and  heavenly-mindedness  !  When  we,  in  our  folly, 
lay  up  for  ourselves  treasures  where  moth  and  rust  corrupt,  and 
thieves  break  through  and  steal,  those  holy  watchers  draw  near  to 
i^emind  us  of  the  incorruptible  treasure  which  they  sought  and  found, 
and  now  realize  with  "a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."  When 
our  £Edth  in  what  is  spiritual,  divine,  and  eternal  wavers  and  falters, 
and  we  sink  into  the  arms  of  sense,  their  bright,  undimmed  shields 
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held  steadily  through  all  their  earthly  fight,  reprove  ub  for  oar 
deadening  unbelief  and  wake  us  up  afresh  to  the  consciousness  of 
things  unseen.  When  our  love  to  God  and  Christ  and  souls  grows 
cold,  and  the  lower  affections  of  our  nature  gain  ascendency,  the 
memory  of  their  devotion,  their  zeal,  and  their  charity  reaches  us  in 
tones  of  pitying  lamentation  over  our  degeneracy  and  backsliding.  And 
when  we  are  slow  to  fulfil  the  Master's  work — ^when  we  fold  our  hands 
in  sloth,  or  waste  our  energies  in  doing  the  opposite  of  God's  will— 
how  those  ministering  spirits,  which  are  as  flames  of  fire,  cross  onr 
path,  speaking  in  strains  of  expostulation,  which  we  must  be  deaf 
indeed  if  we  do  not  hear^  and  dead  indeed^if  we  do  not  feeL 

What  a  solemn  eloquence  of  condemnation  for  us  who  are  sadly 
unlike  the  illustrious  lady,*  to  whom  on6  who  knew  her  well  could 
bear  witness,  do  we  find  in  the  words,  '^  None  ever  heard  from  those 
lips  a  passionate,  unguarded,  or  silly  speech.  None  ever  heard  that 
calm  voice  raised,  or  saw  that  stately  figure  hurried,  or  knew  that 
kindly  greeting  intermitted,  or  needed  apology  for  curt  answer  or 
courtesy  forgotten,  or  felt  himself  charged  with  intrusion,  or  reminded 
of  preoccupation,  though  *  there  were  many  coming  and  going,*  each 
one  having  a  better  right  than  he  to  hearing  and  answer." 

And  how,  when  we  need  comfort  and  are  fit  to  receive  it^  do  these 
witnesses  by  whom  we  are  compassed  round  about  cheer  us  in  onr 
sorrows.  Long  afterwards,  when  we  have  been  to  the  grave  to  weep 
there,  they  meet  us  on  our  return  and  bid  us  dry  our  tears.  ^'  Would 
you  know,"  says  each  one  of  them, ''  where  I  am  ?  I  am  at  home  in 
my  Father's  house.  My  working  time  is  done,  and  I  am  resting; 
my  joy  is  as  the  joy  of  harvest.  I  see  God;  I  see  Him  as  He  is.  I 
am  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Would 
you  know  how  long  all  this  is  to  continue  ?  It  is  a  garland  that 
<  never  withers,  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.'  Afler  millions 
and  millions  of  ages,  it  will  be  as  fresh  as  it  is  now,  and  therefoie 
weep  not  for  me."t 

We  vainly  imagine  that  by  overmuch  sorrow  we  honour  those 
whose  loss  we  lament ;  that  thereby  we  do  homage  to  their  superior 
worth;  that  to  be  calm  and  cheerful  under  our  bereavements  is  to 
betray  indifference  to  their  memory — ^but  we  cannot  make  a  greater 

*  Lady  Augusta  Stanley.    Faaeral  Sermon,  by  Dr.  Vaughan. 
t  Matthew  Henxy,  abridged. 
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mistake.  They  would  have  us  be  joyful  even  in  tribulation,  and  the 
tone  of  the  wonderful  Weslejan  hymn  is  in  accord  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect — 

"  Rejoice  for  a  brother  deceased. 

Our  loss  is  his  infinite  gain, 
A  soul  out  of  prison  released 

And  freed  from  its  bodily  chain ; 
With  songs  let  os  follow  his  flight 

And  monnt  with  his  spirit  above, 
Escaped  to  the  mansions  of  light, 

And  lodged  in  the  Eden  of  love.'* 

And  amidst  all  our  sorrows  these  departed,  and  at  the  same  time 
present,  spirits  tell  of  God's  love  and  faithfulness ;  how  He  succoured 
them  and  will  help  us ;  how  in  all  our  afflictions  He  is  afflicted ;  how 
He  makes  all  things  work  together  for  good;  and  how,  when  He  has 
tried  us,  we  shall  come  forth  like  gold.  Their  concurrent  testimony 
is,  ''  knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience  expe- 
rience, and  experience  hope,  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed ;  because 
the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given 
unto  us." 

In  short,  the  ministries  of  these  ever-present  ones  are  manifold, 
and  let  us  strive  to  verify,  by  our  spiritual  faith  and  experience,  the 
blessedness  of  having  them  so  near,  so  constant^  so  unfailing,  so 
helpful.  "  When  I  am  gone,  think  of  me  in  the  next  room,"  said  one 
already  mentioned.  It  was  said  to  her,  "  It  will  be  only  another 
mansion  in  the  many  mansions  of  the  Father's  house."  **  Yes ;  it 
will  be  the  same  house,  only  one  is  to  the  back  and  the  other  is  to 
the  front."  John  Stouqhton. 


®ix  €ammQ  ta  Christ 

At  the  very  outset  of  these  brief  meditations  on  familiar  Christian 
terms,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  they  are  not  specially  intended  for 
those  who  are  rejoicing  in  Christ,  and  in  the  hope  which  He  awakens 
in  the  human  breast ;  but  for  those  who  are  sincerely  and  painfully 
in  doubt  as  to  what  Christian  people  really  mean  when  they  use,  in 
their  hymns,  in  their  prayers,  and  in  their  conversation,  a  phraseology 
which  has  nothing  substantial  corresponding  to  it  in  the  ordinary 
exjieriences  of  men. 
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It  is  more  than  probable  that  those  who  are  in  perplexity  about 
these  things  are  more  numerous  to-day  than  at  any  previous  time, 
and  that  their  number  is  ever  increasing.  With  all  the  unreality  -which 
belongs  to  life  in  this  age,  as  in  every  other  age,  there  is  perceptibly 
a  growing  desire  for  what  is  real  Many  who,  in  less  inquizing 
times,  would  have  been  satisfied  to  live  in  a  mere  cloud-land  of  words, 
are  now  asking  for  something  that  shall  be  very  definite  in  religioiu 
teaching,  and  for  that  which  shall  submit  to  be  handled  and  tasted 
and  seen  in  Christian  experience.  No  doubt,  the  increasing  intellectinl 
activity  of  the  present  time,  out  of  which  very  lat^y  this  spirit  of 
inquiiy  has  sprung,  has  in  no  small  degree  tended  to  produce  the 
difGlculties  which  baffle  so  many.  This  it  has  done  by  devdqnng 
the  intellectual  flEunilties,  without,  at  the  same  time,  bringing  up  with 
them  the  child-like,  which  is  the  spiritual ;  there  is,  consequently,  in 
not  a  few  a  disproportion  between  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual. 
They  are  strong  in  az^gument^  but  weak  in  the  intuitive  and  recep- 
tive part  of  their  nature.  They  are,  further,  prone  to  imagine 
that  the  intellectual  covers  the  whole  region  of  ascertainable  truth. 
What  does  not  address  itaelf  first  of  all  and  last  of  all  to  their 
thinking  powers,  is  either  positively  rejected,  or  else  it  is  put  in  the 
category  of  the  "  unknown  and  unknowable."  like  "  Thomas  who 
is  called  Didymus,"  in  spite  of  great  nobleness,  and  the  pover  of 
ardent  attachment,  they  stand  in  doubt,  and  this  doubt  does  not 
simply  darken  their  sky  and  blanch  the  fairest  products  of  their 
nature,  but  sometimes  makes  midnight  in  the  soul. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  form  of  mental,  and  more  than  mental, 
affliction  has  met  with  little  sympathy  and  less  justice  from  many 
whose  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  seemed  as  plain  as  any  tompike 
road,  and  who  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  hedged  in  with 
difficulty.  The  honest  doubt  which  has  been  followed  with  such  dire 
consequences  has  been  treated  as  if  it  were  mental  obetinai^,  or  at 
least  spiritual  nervousness,  which  sympathetic  treatment  would  only 
aggravate.  It  was  not  so  that  the  Master  treated  His  donbtiiig 
disdple.  He  would  even  lay  bare  His  wounded  side  if  only  doabi 
might  give  place  to  simple  faith ;  and  with  infinite  tenderness  He 
said,  <'Be  not  faithless  but  believing." 

As  a  preliminaiy  step  towards  the  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
some  of  the  phrases  which  are   in  common  use  among  Chiistiin 
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|)eopIe,  there  shoidd  be  a  very  clear  recognitioii  of  the  fact  that  the 
intellect  is  not  everything,  but  simply  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge  which  is  eternal  life ;  that  in  its  own 
special  sphere  it  is  limited  in  its  range ;  that  it  cannot  even  prove  that 
a  thing  is  white  or  black ;  that  it  has  quietly  to  accept  truths  which 
are  called  axiomatic,  and  that  it  has  to  fall  back  again  and  again  on 
the  sense-impression  of  things.  There  should  also  be  a  distinct 
understanding  that  spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned.  The 
evidence  by  which  their  reality  is  to  be  proved  is  essentially  spiritual. 
Hence  any  intellectual  expression  of  these  things  must  be  exceedingly 
inadequate.  The  experience  of  those  who  know  Christ  and  rejoice 
in  Him  would  abundantly  justify  the  statement  that  in  most  cases 
He  comes  in  upon  men,  not  first  of  all  on  the  intellectual,  but  on  the 
necessitous  side  of  their  nature,  as  a  mother  comes  in  upon  her  infant^ 
overshadowing  the  life  with  holy  ministries,  thereby  awakening  a 
knowledge  too  deep  for  reason,  and  a  confidence  which  is  sublime  in 
its  very  simplicity. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ground  is  now  somewhat  cleared  for  the 
consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  paper. 

Coming  to  Christ,  or  the  having  come  to  Christ,  expresses  the  great 
difierence  between  men  of  the  world,  however  noble  and  moral,  and 
truly  Christian  men.  It  is  a  difierence,  moreover,  which  applies 
especially  to  the  spirit  or  genius  of  their  lives — so  much  so,  that  when 
a  man  becomes  a  Christian,  he  is  represented  as  coming  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light ;  out  of  bondage  into  glorious  liberty,  and  even  as 
beuig  bom  again  into  a  new  world  of  thought  and  experience.  It 
expresses,  too,  the  secret  of  the  Christian  hope  and  joy  and  strength. 
His  calmness  in  sorrow,  his  joy  in  tribulation,  his  contentment  in 
adversity,  the  spirit  of  triumph  which  characterises  him  even  amid 
persecutions,  his  glad  acceptance— more,  his  thankful  acquiescence  in 
the  will  of  God,  are  all  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  he  has  come  to 
Christ.  To  the  often-asked  question.  What  is  life  1  he  has  but  one 
answer — Christ  The  Lord  Jesus  is  his  all  and  in  all,  the  spring  of  his 
life  and  the  life's  deepest  satisfaction ;  the  crown  and  glory  of  his 
inanhood,  the  goal  of  existence,  and  for  the  knowledge  of  whom  he 
counts  all  things  but  loss. 

To  make  dear,  or  even  less  hazy,  the  way  to  the  Fountain  of  such 
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blessedness,  must  ever  be  amongst  the  holiest  ambitions  of  those  who 
have  drunk  of  the  living  waters. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that,  in  the  olden  time,  when  the 
Master  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  people  and  invited  them  to  come  to 
Him  and  He  would  give  them  rest,  or  as  when,  on  the  great  day  of 
the  feast,  He  lifbed  up  His  voice  and  said,  *'  If  any  man  thirst  let  him 
come  unto  Me  and  drink " ;  the  way  was  thenjplain,  and  nothing; 
was  easier  than  for  the  **  weary  and  heavy-laden  "  to  cast  themaalTes 
at  His  feet  and  be  at  rest.  But  now  the  way  is  hidden ;  Heisnolonger 
visibly  present ;  a  mysterious  haze  has  settled  on  the  whole  land- 
scape :  to  many  it  seems  as  if  an  impenetrable  darkness  were  brood- 
ing over  everything,  and  that  men  in  quest  of  the  source  of  life  and 
rest  were  simply  groping  as  the  blind.     *'  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say 
Gome,"  and  the  clear  sound  echoes  on  every  side ;  but  the  question 
occurs,  ''Where  is  He  that  we  might  comet"  anda  voice  says,  ''He  is, 
although  invisible,  everywhere."    A  thousand  anxious  spirits  cry  oat, 
"  How  can  we  approach  an  invisible  presence  t  **  "  How  can  we  oome 
to  the  Christ  r*  "What  does  coming  to  Christ  really  meant"    The 
attempt  to  answer  such  questions  in  written  words,  which  seem  to 
lose  their  power  of  expression  when  used  in  connection,  with  the  deep 
things  of  the  Spirit,  must  be  very  broken  and  firagmentary ;  still ,  answen 
occur.     Coming  to  Christ,  the  invisible  Christ,  really  resolves  itself 
into  arealisation  that  He  has  oome  to  us.     He  is  ever  by  our  side, 
with  His  holy  ministries,  ready  to  bless,  and  mighty  to  save !    Heii 
waiting,  even  watching,  to  enter  the  spirit  of  man,  to  make  it  Hit 
home,  and  to  create  a  heaven  of  blessedness  within  the  soul.    To 
become  conscious  of  that  fact,  to  open  the  eye  to  it,  to  believe  it  with 
all  the  heart,  is  to  come  to  Christ.     But  the  realisation  that  Chiiat 
has  come  to  the  soul  does  not  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  phrasa 
It  seems  to  resolve  itself,  further,  into  a  loving  confiding  attitude  of 
the  soul  towards  the  Christ,  as  when  the  eye  turns  instinctiTely, 
under  the  influence  of  a  holy  passion,  to  the  object  which  is  loved.  It 
is  the  going  out  of  the  soul,  the  life^  towards  Christ,  and  the  Ghiis^  in 
turn,  coming  in  upon  the  soul,  with  ever-increasing  force  and  beanty. 
"  We  all  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  gloiy  of  the 
Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord." 

But  how  is  the  realisation  that  the  Christ  has  come  to  men  to  be 
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attained  ?  Not,  most  assuredly,  by  any  speculative  reasonings  about 
Him,  by  no  philosophical  analysis  of  His  character,  by  no  carping 
criticism  of  His  life-work.  To  the  so-called  '*  wise  and  prudent "  He 
wraps  Himself  in  impenetrable  mystery;  He  no  longer  submits 
Himself  to  the  gaze  of  the  rude  or  irreverent.  Such  men  might 
thus  search  through  long  centuHes  for  Him,  but  they  will  never 
find  Him. 

The  truth  is  that  the  realisation  of  the  iieust  that  Christ  has  come 
to  any  man  comes  by  way  of  revelation.  The  Apostle  Paul,  than 
whom  none  ever  had  more  splendid  visions  of  the  Christ,  confesses  as 
much — *^  When  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me."  No  man 
can  call  Christ  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  when  the  Divine 
Spirit  becomes  an  inner  power  of  vision  that  men  see  the  unseen,  and 
apprehend,  however  dimly,  'Hhe  great  mystery  of  godliness,  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh."  Still  there  are  human  conditions  which 
make  the  revelation  possible,  and  human  helps  which  make  it  more 
clear. 

The  condition  of  all  others  to  be  coveted  if  any  one  would  find  the 
Christ,  is  one  in  which  the  sense  of  abject  need,  utter  helplessness,  is 
deep  and  strong.  ''  He  has  come,  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners 
to  repentance."  "  He  is  gone  out  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost."  He 
used  to  address,  He  still  addresses  Himself  to  those  who  labour  and 
are  heavy-laden.  What  the  Father  has  said  of  Himself,  the  Son  might 
say  of  Himself — ^To  that  man  will  I  look,  and  with  him  will  I  dwell, 
who  is  of  a  humble  and  contrite  heart  and  who  trembles  at  My  word. 
He  sets  Himself  in  battle  array  against  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace 
to  the  humble. 

There  are  many  who,  after  they  have  yielded  themselves  to  the 
Christ,  have  suffered  much  from  vagueness  in  their  realisation  of  His 
presence.  Some  have  grown  out  of  this  condition  by  prolonged 
communion  with  His  life  and  character,  and  especially  with  His 
atoning  death  as  recorded  in  the  gospels.  In  His  words  they  have 
heard  His  voice,  and  felt  more  deeply  the  strivings  of  His  Spirit 
within  them ;  and  there  has  grown  up  to  their  imagination  a  mental 
picture  of  the  Christ,  which,  as  they  have  looked  upon  it,  has,  while 
filling  their  eyes  with  tears,  melted  into  the  heaven  of  glory  which 
surrounds  Him,  and  which  makes  all  pictures  of  the  Christ  look  poor 
and  mean.     In  common  worship  many  have  caught  glimmerings  of 
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the  Cliriflt.  It  is  with  all  Bamtfl  that  we  are  to  know  what  is 
the  breadth,  length,  and  depth,  and  height,  of  the  love  of  God.  Ha 
habitual  neglecter  of  public  worship  can  know  much  of  the  Chziat— 
if,  indeed,  he  can  know  Him  at  all.  To  men  of  meditatLon  and 
heroic  mould  visions  of  the  Christ  have  been  vouchsafed.  Stephn 
saw  heaven  opened  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hud 
of  God. 

But  the  way  of  all  others  by  which  a  man  grows  into  neamesi  to 
the  Christ,  and  the  Chnst  comes  nearer  to  the  man,  filling  all  the 
recesses  of  the  soul  with  His  gracious  influences,  is  by  bearing  the 
yoke  and  carrying  the  burden  of  Christ.  Those  who  enter  into 
divine  servitude  find  in  it  a  door  to  divine  sonship.  They  become, 
not  in  name  simply,  but  m  reality  and  in  conscioas  eiqperience,  heirs 
of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ.  They  sit  with  Christ  in  the 
heavenlies,  and  in  their  best  moments  they  rejoice  in  Christ  with  a 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  and  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  are  ^  pei^ 
suaded  that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present^  4or  things  to  come,  nor  height^  nor  d&fA, 
nor  any  other  creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  ns  from  the  love 
of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  Henry  Smov. 


3u[Te  3D0toer  of  %oviboix :  its  ^ssoriatxaits  anb  %tsstm* 

THE  BEAUCHAMP  TOWER 

This  portion  of  the  venerable  fortress  derives  its  namo  from  Thomtf 
de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  in  the  reign  of  Bichard  H 
suffered  imprisonment  herein.  The  building  consists  of  two  sUnnea 
There  is  a  large  apartment  on  the  first  floor,  and  some  small  cells, 
where,  probably,  prisoners  were  immured  by  night.  The  waDs 
of  the  laige  room  bear  numerous  inscriptions,  the  productions  of  the 
unhappy  men  who  during  their  conflnement  relieved  the  monotony 
of  their  daily  life  by  these  records.  Some  of  their  work  is  wy  in- 
genious and  skilful.  Three  wheatsheaves,  a  crucifix,  a  hoxseshoe^  a 
lion  and  bear  grasping  the  ragged  staff,  ,and  surrounded  by  a  border 
of  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  are  admirably  executed.     Some  of  these 
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inflcriptionB  are  playful,  proving  that  '^  stone  walls  do  not  a  prison 
make."  There  once  existed  the  following  lines  engraven  on  the  wall : — 

"  BPITAPH  ON  A  GOLDFINCH. 

''  Where  Baleigh  pin'd  within  a  prison's  gloom, 
I  cheezfnl  tsang,  nor  munnnred  at  my  doom ; 
Where  heroes  hold,  and  patriots  firm  oould  dwell, 
A  goldfinch  is  content  his  note  might  swell; 
But  death,  more  gentle  than  the  law's  decree. 
Hath  paid  mj  ransom  from  captivity.'* 

*'  Buried  Jnne  23, 1 794,  hy  a  fellow-priioner," 

There  was  also  the  following,  entitled  an  "  Epitaph  on  a  Cat  named 
*  Citizen/  bnried  in  the  Tower  Wall "  : — 

'<  H  led  hy  fancy  o'er  this  seat  of  woe 

In  searoh  of  relics  hid  within  these  waUs, 
Thy  eye,  kind  reader,  then  should'st  chance  to  throw 
On  the  small  spot  where  my  poor  dwelling  falls, — 

Think  not,  within  this  cell  there  is  comprest 
Ought  which  the  world  oonld  envy  or  oould  fear; 

Nor  stars,  nor  ribbands  decVd  my  honest  breast, 
A  humble  citizen  lies  buried  here. 

A  friend  that  oould  my  lowly  talents  prize 

(At  his  fond  kindness,  reader,  do  not  laugh) 
Sooth'd  my  last  moments,  closed  my  dying  eyes. 

Dug  hero  my  grave,  and  wrote  my  epitaph. 

But  lest  these  lines  thy  fancy  should  deceive, 
And  thou  should'st  think  some  patriot  olaims  a  tear, 

Thy  rising  angmsh  let  me  now  relieve, 
'!ns  only  puss — ^the  *  Citizen,' — lies  here." 

'•I.  A.  B.,  August  22, 1794." 

Sot  some  of  the  insoriptionB  are  truly  affecting.  They  are  the 
ntteranoes  of  hearts  that  were  stmggling  with  depression,  ftear,  and 
impatience.  One  specially  deserves  notice.  It  is  from  the  hand  of 
Charles  Bailly,  an  adherent  of  Mary  Qaeen  of  Scots,  who  suffered  the 
torture  of  the  rack:  ''The  most  unhappy  man  in  this  world  is  he 
that  is  not  patient  in  adversity.  Men  are  not  killed  by  the  adversities 
ihey  have,  but  by  the  impatience  with  which  they  suffer.'' 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  Beauchamp  Tower  was  one  of  the  most 
important  English  prisons  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Into  it  were 
introduced  the  more  illustrious  of  the  unfortunate  condemned.  The 
list  of  victims  saddens  us.  We  can  only  point  to  one  or  two,  whose 
careers  command  attention. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  confined  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower.     Sir 
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James  Mackintosb.  says  of  him,  "  He  was  the  first  EngllsHman  who 
sigmdised  himself  as  an  orator,  the  first  writer  of  a  prose  which  is 
still  intelligible,  and  probablj  the  first  layman,  since  the  beginning 
of  authentic  history,  who  was  Chancellor  of  England."     Erasmus, 
who  was  a  close  friend  and  frequent  visitor  at  More's  house,  giTes 
a  farther  description  of  his  high  qualities.     He  says,  **  With  himyoa 
might  imagine  yourself  in  the  academy  of  Plato.     But  I  should  do 
injustice  to  his  house  by  comparing  it  to  the  academy  of  Plato,  where 
numbers  and  geometrical  figures,  and  sometimes  moral  virtues,  were 
the  subjects  of  discussion :  it  would  be  more  just  to  call  it  a  school 
and  an  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.     All  its  inhabitants,  male 
and  female,  applied  their  leisure  to  liberal  studies  and  profitable  read- 
ing, although  piety  was  their  first  care.     No  wrangling,  no  idle  word, 
was  heard  in  it ;  every  one  did  his  duty  with  alacrity,  and  not  with- 
out a  temperate  cheerfulness."    More  refused  to  take  the  new  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  consequently  was  sent  to  the  Tower.    He  was  tried 
at  Westminster,  and  condemned  to  die.    His  son-in-law,  Koper,  has 
left  us  a  touching  description  of  the  conduct  of  his  children  on  hear- 
ing the  news  of  their  father's  condemnation.     His  eldest  and  hest- 
beloved  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  a  most  accomplished  woman, 
passed  through  the  guards  in  spite  of  their  halberds,  threw  her  arms 
around  her  parent's  neck,  and  kissed  him  with  the  utmost  fervour. 
Her  fiaither  gave  her  his  blessing,  and  they  parted ;  but  she  returned 
again,  and  the  second  time  saluted  him  with  the  fondest  affectioii. 
More  was  one  week  in  prison.     He  spent  that  time  in  devotion  and 
in  writing  letters  with  a  cocU,  for  no  pens  were  provided.    The  tidings 
concerning  his  execution  he  received  with  great  composure.    When 
on  the  scaffold,  observing  some  indications  of  temerity  on  the  part 
of  the  executioner,  he  said,  '<  Pluck  up  thy  spirits,  man ;  my  neck  is 
very  short :  take  heed  therefore  of  a  stroke  awry,  by  which  you  will 
lose  your  credit."    Then  kneeling,  he  drew  aside  his  beard,  saying, 
"  Thi8  hath  never  committed  treason."     One  blow  with  the  fatal  axe, 
and  his  spirit  had  departed.     His  head  was  set  up  on  London  Bridge. 
It  hung  there  for  the  period  of  one  month.      Then  his  daughter 
bought  it,  for  which  act  of  affection  she  was  seized  and  imprisoned. 
Whilst  the  populace  was  still  discussing  the  treatment  and  execu- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  More,   the  dungeon  doors  of  the  Beaucfaamp 
Tower  were  opened  to  admit  the  beautiful    and  ill-treatei  Anne 
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Boleyn,  the  mofcher  of  Queen  Elizabeih.  Her  beauty,  which  washer 
curse  as  well  as  her  dower,  ceased  after  a  short  season  to  charm  the 
fickle  and  foul  mind  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  hence  he  preferred  a  false 
charge  against  her,  with  a  view  to  set  himself  free  to  many  Jane 
Seymour.  In  a  letter  dated  "From  my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower, 
this  sixth  of  May,"  she  says  to  her  husband,  "  Let  not  your  Grace 
ever  imagine  that  your  poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
a  fault,  where  not  so  much  as  a  thought  thereof  proceeded.  And,  to 
speak  the  truth,  never  prince  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty  and  in 
all  true  affection  than  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne  Boleyn ;  with 
which  name  and  place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  myself,  if 
God  and  your  Grace's  pleasure  had  been  so  pleased.  You  have 
chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be  your  Queen  and  companion,  far 
beyond  my  desert  or  desire.  J£,  then,  you  found  me  worthy  of  such 
honour,  good  your  Grace,  let  not  any  light  fancy  or  bad  council  of 
mine  enemies  withdraw  your  princely  favour  from  me ;  neither  let 
that  stain,  that  unworthy  stain  of  a  disloyal  heart  towards  your  good 
Grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your  most  dutiful  wife,  and  the 
infieuit  princess,  your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  King,  but  let  me  have 
a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and 
judges  :  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no 
open  shame.  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that  not 
only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander,  must  bring  you  the  enjoying 
of  your  desired  happiness,  then  I  pray  God  that  He  will  pardon  your 
great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies,  the  instruments  thereof, 
and  that  He  will  not  call  you  to  a  strict  account  of  your  unprincely 
and  cruel  usage  of  me  at  His  general  judgment  seat,  where  both  you 
and  myself  must  shortly  appear.''  Such  a  letter  one  might  have 
hoped  would  have  touched  the  heart  of  Henry.  If  he  ever  read  it,  he 
possibly  felt  a  momentary  pang  of  self-reproach,  but  it  was  evanescent 
and  fruitless.  The  poor  Queen's  doom  was  fixed.  She  was  brought 
out  to  the  green  before  the  Tower,  and  beheaded  with  the  axe  which 
is  still  shown  among  the  many  curiosities  in  the  White  Tower. 

TTp  the  spiral  staircase,  leading  to  the  chief  prison  of  this 
Beauchamp  Tower,  Thomas  Cromwell^  Earl  of  Essex,  was  conducted 
on  June  10th,  1540.  He  was  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  humble  man  rising  to  the  dignities  of  state  by  the  exercise 
of  hi5t  own  talents  under  the  control  of  fidelity  and  truth.     He  was 
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the  Bon  of  a  blacksmith,  and  was  bom  at  Fatnej.     In  earij  life  he 
travelled  much  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  often,  however,  in  dz- 
camstances  of  great  poverty.     Betoming  to  England,  he  entered  the 
service  of  Cardinal  Wolsej,  who,  becoming    his  attached  patron, 
secured  for  him  a  seat  in  Parliament.     From  that  time  his  rise  was 
rapid.     He  became  saccessively  "  Privy  Councillor,"  "  Master  of  the 
Jewel  House," ''  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,"  "  Master  of  the  Rolls," 
"Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,"  "  Baron  of  the  Realm  by  the  tide  of 
Lord  Cromwell  of   Okeham,"  '' Yicar-general    and  Vic^i^ent  in 
Ecclesiastical  Matters,"  and  kstly,  '^  Earl  of  Essex,"  '<  Ejiight  of  the 
Garter,"  and  ^  Lord  High  Chamberlain."    All  this  greatness  he  bore 
with  a  steady  hand.     Though  elevated  to  such  a  social  altitude,  he 
did  not  forget  the  days  of  his  plebeianship,  and  the  kindness  shown 
him  in  his  hours  of  extremity.  One  instance  will  suffice.  When,  in  bis 
early  days,  he  was  in  Florence,  he  was  compelled  to  b^  for  his  sab- 
sistence.     On  one  occasion,  an  eminent  merchant,  feeling  interested 
in  the  destitute  Englishman,  took  him  into  his  bouse,  entertained  him 
generously,  and  at  his  departure  presented  the  poor  wanderer  with  s 
horse  and  sixteen  ducat&     A  few  years  witnessed  a  strange  revoln- 
tion  of  the  wheel  of  fortune.     Cromwell  was  elevated  to  a  position  of 
honour  and  affluence,  whilst  the  merchant  of  Florence  was  reduced  to 
want.     In  search  of  money  due  to  him,  Erescobald,  the  merchsnt, 
came  to  London.     Passing  along  the  streets  one  day,  he  was  met  hj 
Cromwell,  who  was  driving  towards  Court  Recognising  the  rednoed 
merchant,  Cromwell    stopped  and  embraced  the  foreigner  in  the 
streets,  and  invited  him  that  day  to  his  house  to  dinner.    At  the 
appointed  hour  the  best  place  at  the  table  was  given  to  Fresco- 
bald,  though  the  Lord  Admiral  and  other  dignitaries  were  present 
During  the  repast  Cromwell  narrated  to  his  guests  the  circumstances 
which  had  made  him  acquainted  with  his  foreign  Mend.     When  the 
other  guests  had  departed,  and  Frescobald  was  taking  farewell,  Crom- 
wbU  repaid  the  merchant  the  sixteen  ducats  so  generously  given  him 
years  before,  and  also  presented  him  with  sixteen  hundred  more. 
Hume  says  of  Cromwell,  '^  He  was  a  man  of  prudence,  industry,  and 
abilities  worthy  of  a  better  master  and  a  better  £Ekte." 

Cromwell  had  recommended  the  marriage  of  Henry  YIII.  to  Anne 
of  Cleves,  and  when  she  proved  obnoxious  to  him,  he  wreaked  his 
vengeance  upon  his  adviser.     Whilst  sitting  in  the  Council  Chamber 
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at  Westminster  he  was  suddenly  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  high 
treason  and  heresy,  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  He  wrote  to  Henry 
from  his  place  of  confinement,  8a3ring — ''  I  am  a  most  woful  prisoner, 
ready  to  submit  to  death  when  it  shall  please  God  and  your  Majesty; 
and  yet  the  frail  flesh  incites  me  to  call  to  your  Grace  for  mercy 
and  pardon  of  mine  offences.  Written  at  the  Tower  with  the  heavy 
heart  and  trembling  hand  of  your  Highness's  most  miserable  prisoner 
and  poor  slave,  Thomas  Cromwell."  He  did  not  occupy  Beauchamp 
Tower  very  long.  Seven  weeks  after  his  committal  he  was  brought 
to  the  scaffold,  and  beheaded  on  July  28th,  1540. 
Over  the  fireplace  in  the  chief  room  is  the  following  inscription : — 

*'  Quanto  pins  afflictionifl  pro  ChriBto  in  hoc  SsbooIo,  tanto  plus  gloriaa  cum 
ChriBto  ia  fatmo.  ....    Anudell,  June  22,  1587." 

These  words  were  the  production  of  Philip  Howard,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Arundel,  and  designated  by  the  Koman  Catholics  ''  Philip  the 
Confessor.*'  Marrying  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  his  career  was 
one  of  weakness  and  wretchedness.  He  became  a  pervert  to  the 
Eomiah  Church,  and  associated  closely  with  the  Jesuit  party.  The 
teachings  of  the  Papists,  and  conjoined  circumstances,  led  him  to 
take  a  violent  dislike  to  the  reigning  monarch,  and  to  sympathise 
deeply  with  Spain.  He  resolved  to  leave  England  secretly,  but  his 
intention  became  known.  He  was  followed  by  a  Captain  Keloway. 
Arundel  hired  a  boat  to  convey  him  to  France,  and  set  sail ;  but 
he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  Keloway,  under  the  pretence  of 
the  vessel  being  a  pirate,  seized  upon  it  and  secured  him  as 
prisoner.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  April  25th,  1585.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  summoned  before  the  Star  Chamber,  and  charged 
with  (1)  Attempting  to  leave  England  without  royal  license ;  (2) 
with  becoming  a  Bomanist ;  and  (3)  with  having  proposed  that  a 
foreign  prince  should  create  him  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  court 
decided  that  he  was  guilty,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be  imprisoned 
during  the  royal  pleasure,  and  pay  a  fine  of  j£10,000.  Nothing 
daunted,  Arundel  resolved  upon  secretly  having  mass  in  the  Beau- 
champ  Tower.  Father  Bennett  consented  to  officiate,  and  Philip 
acted  as  acolyte.  He  further  evinced  his  opposition  to  Elizabeth  by 
praying  daily  for  the  success  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  These  things 
became  known,  and  he  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  and  sentenced 
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to  death.  He  thereupon  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  and  begged  her  mercy, 
and  she  in  reply  decided  to  spare  his  life,  but  to  leave  him  in  the 
solitude  of  his  confinement.  Arundel  then  commenced  a  plan  of 
religious  living.  He  arranged  to  fast  three  days  in  each  week,  and 
devote  three-hours-and-a-half  each  day  to  prayers.  Thus  he  paBsed 
ten  years,  when  death  released  him  from  the  limits  of  the  Beau- 
champ  Tower.  J.  HiLES  HiTCHKys. 


5t»  3a]^tt*«  ^mair  0f  t}it  ®wat  J'arfy  §np. 

LOVEST  THOU  ME  t 

The  meal  on  the  shore  seems  to  have  proceeded  in  silence — at  least, 
if  any  word  was  spoken,  it  la  unrecorded ;  joy  and  awe,  and  astnoge, 
solemn  sense  of  expectancy,  held  the  disciples  mute  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lord.  At  the  dose,  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus  turned  to  Peter  and 
said,  with  a  startling  unexpectedness,  which  must  have  sent  a  thrill  to 
his  heart,  "Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  Me  more  than  these  1" 
Up  to  this  time  Jesus  had  made  no  reference  to  the  betrayal-night, 
unless  in  the  charge  left  for  the  women,  "  Go,  tell  His  disciples — and 
Peter,"  as  if  the  sense  of  his  faithlessness  might  make  him  fear  that 
he  was  not  included;  but  now  in  a  way  of  wonderful  wisdom  and 
tenderness  He  proceeds  to  make  all  clear  between  Himself  and  His 
sinning  disciple,  and  that,  not  as  a  secret  transaction  between  them- 
selves, but  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

*'  Simon,  son  of  Jonas  " — ^the  Lord  does  not  revoke  the  name  PeUff 
man  of  rock,  as  if  it  had  been  forfeited  by  the  thrice-uttered  denial; 
but  He  goes  back  to  his  name  of  birth :  it  was  the  "  Simon  "  in  him 
and  not  the  *'  Peter  "  that  had  been  shown  in  the  hall  of  the  high  priest's 
house.  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,"  He  asks, ''  lovest  thou  Me  more  than 
these  ? "  More  than  what,  or  whom  ?  Does  He  sweep  His  eye  around, 
over  that  fair  lake  as  it  lies  gleaming  in  the  morning  light,  with 
the  green  hills  that  encircle  it,  the  villages  and  hamlets  that  nestle 
in  the  valleys  and  lie  scattered  along  the  shore,  with  their  bright  and 
peaceful  home-life  and  simple  joys,  and  ask,  ''  Lovest  thou  Me  more 
than  thou  lovest  these  ? "  Canst  thou  leave  all  for  Me  ?  Or  does 
He  look  upon  the  silent  disciple  group,  with  a  tremulous  joy  in  their 
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heartSy  and  ask,  "  Lovest  thou  Me  more  than  these  who  sit  around 
thee  do  1  '^  I  think  this  latter  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  question  He  asks. 
Peter,  in  self-ignoranoe,  had  onoe  set  himself  above  the  rest,  when  he 
said,  **  Though  all  should  forsake  Thee,  yet  will  I  never ;  "  adding, 
**  though  I  should  die  with  Thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  Thee."  The 
question  now  put  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  taking  up  other 
ground.  And  his  answer  shows  that  he  has  learned  the  right  lesson 
from  his  fall :  he  does  not  now  set  himself  above  his  brethren ;  his 
boastful  self-oonfidenoe  is  gone  ;  he  is  content  to  declare  his  own  love 
without  drawing  any  comparison — ''  Yea,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I 
love  Thee."  Jesus — accepting  and  endorsing  that  Yea,  Lord,  as  true 
— saith  to  him,  "  Feed  My  lambs.'*  He  is  Himself  the  Good  Shep- 
herd ;  the  lambs  have  a  special  place  in  His  heart ;  and  He  will  have 
Peter,  as  a  good  under-shepherd,  take  special  interest  in  them. 

A  pause  follows,  solemn  and  full  of  meaning.  By-and-bye  Jesus 
breaks  the  silence  by  repeating  His  question,  **  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
lovest  tliou  Me  ? "  There  is  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  question 
now ;  Jesus  omits  the  words ''  more  Hum  ihese,^*  and  simply  asks  about 
His  disciple's  love.  With  a  clear  voice  Peter  answers,  **  Yea,  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee."  Jesus  saith  to  him,  "  Feed  My 
sheep." 

There  is  yet  another  pause,  solemn  and  full  of  meaning  like  the 
former,  and  Jesus  says  the  third  time,  ^  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  Me  ? "  The  third  time :  does  Jesus,  then,  suspect  him  1  Does 
the  Heart-Searcher  see  something  in  him  that  the  man  did  not  see  in 
himself  1  Is  He  about  to  foretell  another  fall?  Certainly  this  third 
asking  of  the  question  would  vividly  bring  up  the  memory  of  the 
hall  of  the  high  priest's  house,  and  the  threefold  denial,  the  last  with 
oaths  and  curses.  Peter  is  '^  grieved  "—pained,  distressed  in  heart — 
that  Jesus  should  ask  him  the  third  time,. "  Lovest  thou  Me  ? "  so  he 
answers,  with  intense  and  pathetic  earnestness,  revealing  what  the 
Lord  is  to  him  (in  words  as  remarkable  as  those  of  his  great  con- 
fession), <'  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things  :  Thou  knowest  that  I  love 
Thee."     Jesus  saith  to  him,  "  Feed  My  sheep."* 

*  The  vivid  and  dolioate  shadiogfl  that  appear  in  the  original  narrative  cannot 
be  shown  in  an  English  translation.  Thus,  in  His  first  qaestioD,  "  Lovest  thou 
Ue  f  "  Jesns  employs  one  word,  while  Peter  replies  with  a  different  one.  Both 
words  indicate  love ;  but  in  the  former  the  idea  of  esteem  is  more  prominent. 
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Another  pause,  and  Jesus  adds,  still  addressing  Peter,  '^Yeiilj, 
yenlj,  I  say  unto  thee,  when  thou  wast  young,  thou  girdedst  thyself, 
and  walkedst  whither  thou  wouldest ;  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old, 
thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thine  hands  and  another  shall  gird  thoe^ 
and  cany  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not"  And  when  He  had 
spoken  this,  rising  and  walking  away  from  the  dlent  and  wonder- 
ing group  on  the  shore,  He  saith  to  Peter,  ''  FoUaw  MeJ*  Peter 
rose  and  followed  Him.  John  also  followed,  silently  and  lu- 
bidden,  as  onoe  before,  when  the  Baptist  said,  *^  Behold  the  LamL 
of  Grod."  Peter,  turning  round  and  seeing  John,  inquired,  '  Lord, 
and  what  shall  this  man  do  9  "  Jesus  answers,  *'  If  I  will  that  he 
tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou  Ma"  In  con- 
sequence of  this  answer,  the  saying  went  abroad  that  John  was  not 
to  die— in  other  words,  was  to  survive  till  the  glorious  appearing ; 
and  a  legend  afterwards  sprang  up  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  cmly 
slumbering  in  the  grave,  with  the  turf  tremulous  above  him.  fiat 
Jesus  said  not,  **Ee  ahaU  not  die,"  but  simply,  **IfI  wiU  ....  vohat 
is  that  to  thee  f" 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  range  of  this  paper,  to  do  more  than 
indicate  in  outline  some  of  the  great  ideas  that  ooma  into  view  in 
this  scena  The  starting-point  ia  the  question,  as  vital  to^y  as  it 
ever  was,  probing  and  proving  the  inmost  heart,  ^^Lovest  thou  Mef" 
The  Lord  Jesus  deserves  our  leva  To  see  this,  just  look  upon  the 
immortal  beauty  of  His  face,  the  glory  of  His  character,  in  which  all 
excellencies  blend,  the  sacrifice  He  endured  on  our  behalf,  the  love 
He  bears  us  still,  and  the  blessiugs  which  that  love  is  bringing. 
Says  the  Apostle  John,  speaking  for  the  whole  brotherhood,  "We 
love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us; "  and  from  this  we  learn  to  love 
Him  because  of  what  He  is.  Beyond  this.  He  desires  our  love.  It 
is  part  of  the  "  reward  "  of  His  sorrows ;  part  of  '*  the  joy  that  wu 

and  warm,  personal  affection  in  the  latter.  It  is  not  till  the  third  aiidnff  tint 
Jesus  takes  up  Peter's  word,  and  says,  **  Dost  thon  indeed  penonaUy  lore  He? " 
Again,  the  diminutives  are  to  be  noted — "  My  lambs,"  <*  Jfy  9kitp,"  ipna, 
vpofidTUL.  Just  as,  t.ff,,  the  Scotch  diminutive  "lammie'*  for  **lsmi"  miifa 
affection,  so  here,  "  Feed  My  lambs,"  "  Feed  My  darling  sheep."  Onoe  man, 
where  we  have  the  one  English  word  "feed,''  there  are  two  in  the  oiiginsl,  the 
one  bringing  the  supply  of  nourishment  into  prominence^  the  other  the  geasnl 
care  of  the  flock ;  the  two  when  taken  together  marking  out  the  whole  fonctionB 
of  a  good  shephord. 
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set  before  Him,"  for  wMch  He  "  endured  the  croasy  despising  the 
shame."  Crowned  and  enthroned  and  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness, 
it  is  very  wonderful  that  He  should  accept  love  like  ours,  so  poor 
and  feeble ;  that  He  should  value  it,  and  desire  it,  and  go  about 
seeking  it,  is  more  wonderful  still ;  and  most  wonderful  of  all  that 
it  should  ever  be  withheld  from  Him, 

Christian  discipleship  implies  love  to  Jesus  Christ  personally. 
Not  simply  a  true  creed,  or  a  blameless  character,  or  knowledge  of 
Christian  doctrine,  or  earnest  "  working,"  but  personal  love,  kindled 
by  His  own.  This  love  is  not  a  mere  ornament  of  Christian  disciple- 
ship; it  is  essential  to  its  very  existence;  and  it  is  meant  not  merely  to 
exist,  but  to  reign  within  the  heart,  so  as  to  dominate  the  life,  to  be 
the  paramount  and  sovereign  affection,  to  which  every  other  must  give 
way.  His  own  word  is,  '^  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother — son  or 
daughter — ^more  than  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me  " ;  and  in  another 
place  (Luke  xiv.  26)  He  tells  us  that  all  other  love  must  be  but  as 
hatred  in  comparison  with  the  love  that  we  bear  to  Him.  Even 
here,  in  its  imperfectness,  this  love  is  the  best^  the  noblest  and 
divinest  thing  we  know,  and,  wherever  it  is  found,  it  gives  great- 
ness and  beauty  to  a  human  life,  however  commonplace  it  may 
otherwise  be. 

True^  we  have  never  seen  Him«  We  do  not  know  what  He  is 
like.  We  could  not  bear  to  look  with  these  mortal  eyes  on  the  skirts 
of  Hia  glory.  Yet  love  is  not  made  hereby  impossible,  as  might  be 
imagined  by  those  who  want  a  Christ  for*  the  senses.  Eather  will 
the  fact  that  He  is  unseen  give  a  character  of  loftiness  and  reverence 
and  divine  spiritual  beauty  to  the  love  with  which  we  regard  Him, 
together  with  an  ardent  longing  for  "  that  Blessed  Hope,"  even  His 
**  Glorious  Appearing." 

''Lovest  thou  Mel"  Some  one  makes  answer,  '^iTo,  /  do  not.** 
Then,  why  do  you  not  1  Will  you  try  to  state  the  reason  honestly 
and  definitely  to  yourself,  or  write  it  down  in  plain  terms  ? 

Another  makes  answer,  "  Yes,  I  do  love  Him — not,  indeed,  as  He 
deserves,  not  even  as  I  desire  <md  long  to  do,  hiU  yet  in  sincerity  and 
truth." 

Well,  if  we  love  Him,  He  wishes  us  to  avow  it.  When  He  put 
the  question,  '<  Lovest  thou  Me  1 "  to  Peter — though  He  already  knew 
how  it  was— He  expected  an  answer,  and  an  answer  not  whispered 
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back  into  His  ear,  but  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  the  other  disdplest. 
In  like  manner,  when  He  wins  a  human  heart,  the  experience  is  not 
to  be  kept  as  a  happy  secret  within  the  bosom,  but  is  to  have  natoral 
and  adequate  expression :  not  in  a  way  of  self- consciousness  aad 
show,  but  with  meekness  and  lowliness  and  simple  truth,  as  the  star 
shines,  or  the  rose  emits  fragranca  Let  there  be  no  ''guilty  silence." 
Tell  it  to  Himself,  to  dear  ones  at  home,  to  His  Church,  to  old  com- 
panions, and  in  daily  life.  This  is  due  to  the  Lord,  and  is  for  the  good 
of  love  itself.  Men  like  Joseph  and  Nioodemus,  who  are  disciples 
but  hold  their  discipleship  a  secret  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  are  greater 
losers  than  they  know ;  while  the  simple  and  true-hearted  shall  go 
from  strength  to  strength. 

Again,  if  we  love  Jesus  Christ,  He  will  give  us  something  to  do  for 
Him.  When  Peter  avowed  his  love,  Jesus  said  to  him, ''  Fted  My 
larkba  ;  feed  My  sheep  " — in  other  words.  He  gave  him  something  to 
do,  something  answerable  to  his  love,  something  that  love  (and  on/y 
love)  would  know  how  to  do,  and  would  have  pleasure  in  doing.  Jesos 
loved  His  lambs  and  His  sheep ;  He  had  died  for  them ;  He  was 
about  to  ascend  to  heaven  for  them ;  and  He  bids  Peter  be  a  shepherd 
to  them.  If  we  trace  Peter's  life,  and  study  his  Epistles,  we  shall 
see  how  this  chaise  abode  in  his  mind ;  the  memory  of  his  fall  and  of 
the  love  that  restored  him,  no  doubt,  making  him  more  watchful,  and 
tender,  and  faithful,  and  patient,  in  his  shepherd-service. 

Now  when -Christ  wins  a  heart,  He  gives  love  something  to  do  for 
Him — answerable  to  love's  nature  and  fit  for  love's  handa  He  does 
not  bid  us  maintain  the  glow  of  feeling  within  the  breast ;  Heappoiiitti 
us  holy  service,  and  says,  *^  If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  oommandmenti" 
— do  My  bidding.  To  each  one  He  appoints  special  service,  just  suited 
to  his  capacity  and  circumstances,  and  lying  ready  to  love's  hand  j  and 
the  part  of  wisdom  is  to  recognise  the  Lord's  will  and  set  about  doing  i^ 
for  His  name's  sake.  We  may  not  self-choose  our  service.  We  may  not 
say  of  any Uung  the  Lord  appoints  that  it  is  too  little,  and  not  worth 
doing.  There  are  Christiaa  men  who  would  do  great  things,  to  bring 
them  glory — ^who  would  gird  themselves  for  heroic  service — who  are 
always  waiting  for  great  opportunities — who  would  march,  if  need 
were,  to  a  Christian  Thermopylae,  or  bum  at  a  modem  Smithfield;  bat 
they  neglect  the  little  opportunities  daily  offered,  and  life  slips  past, 
while  they  accomplish  nothing.     On  the  other  hand,  we  may  notiaj 
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of  anything  to  which  Christ  summons  us,  that  it  is  too  great  and  diffi- 
cult What  need  we  shrink  from  when  we  have  the  resources  of 
Omnipotence  to  draw  upon  1  *'  Yerily,  I  say  unto  you,  if  ye  have  faith 
as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Remove 
hencSj  and  be  tJiou  cast  into  the  eea^  and  it  shall  be  done,  and  nothing 
shall  be  impossible  unto  you/'  Our  very  calling  as  Christian  men 
is  to  do  impossibilities. 

Again,  if  we  love  Jesus  Christ,  He  will  call  us  to  suffer  for  Him. 
''When  thou  wast  young,''  Jesus  says  to  Peter,  ''thou  girdedst  thy- 
self,  and  walkedst  whither  thou  wouldest ;  but  when  thou  shalt  be 
old,  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not." 
It  was  an  intimation,  clothed  in  symbolic  language,  of  the  manner  of 
his  death.  He  should  stretch  forth  his  hands  unresistingly  to  the 
power  of  strangers ;  another  would  gird  him,  with  fetters  for  a  girdle, 
and  would  convey  him  whither  he  would  not — ^namely,  to  the  place  of 
execution.  The  early  Christian  writers  agree  that  he  was  crucified, 
and  according  to  Origen,  it  was  with  his  head  downwards. 

Whosoever  loves  Jesus  Christ  will  be  called  to  suffer  for  Him. 
There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  this,  and  the  Lord  makes  no  secret 
of  it ;  He  tells  beforehand,  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  suffering  awaits 
love.  The  suffering  may  take  many  various  forms — physical  pain, 
loss  of  property,  the  forsaking  of  friends,  shame,  the  enduring  of  hard- 
ness, the  surrender  of  worldly  position  and  prospects,  the  pangs  of 
martyrdom ;  but  in  one  form  or  other  it  is  certain,  by  the  very  law 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  suffering  will  do  love  no  harm,  any 
more  than  the  refiner's  fire  injures  the  gold — nay,  it  only  makes  love 
the  more  heroic,  and  patient,  and  mighty,  and  beautiful,  and  glad.  It 
carries  in  it  spiritual  grace  for  onlookers ;  perhaps  it  may  teach  lessons 
to  God's  angels ;  and  it  is  no  unimportant  part  of  that  holy  discipline 
by  which  Ood's  children  are  prepared  for  royal  service  hereafter. 
"  Made  perfect  through  eufferinga  "  is  the  story  of  perfected  love  told 
in  briefl 

Once  more,  if  we  love  Jesus  Christ,  He  bids  us  follow  Him.  Kiaing 
and  walking  away  from  the  spot  where  the  interview  had  taken  place, 
Jesus  says  to  Peter,  "  FoUow  Me,"  Peter  rises  and  follows,  and  so,  too, 
does  John,  unbidden.  The  whole  thing  is  symbolical.  Peter  is  to 
follow  his  Lord,  walking  in  His  holy  footsteps  along  "  the  path  of 
life"  that  leads  into  that  <' Presence''  where  is  "fulness  of  joy"  and 
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''  pleasures  for  evenaore."  And  this  is  the  last  glimpse  we  haTe  of 
Jesus  in  the  Grospel  of  John.  John  aUvdea  to  the  AsoensLon,  as  in 
his  report  of  Christ's  words,  '*  I  ascend  unto  My  Father  and  yonr 
Father,  and  to  My  God  and  your  God ; "  but  he  does  not  give  any 
account  of  it ;  he  leaves  it  to  be  taken  for  granted.  With  simple  and 
lofty  significance,  worthy  of  his  wonderful  book,  he  doses  by  showing 
us  the  Lord  walking  away  from  the  shore,  and  the  two  disciples 
*'  following  after."    They  are  following  stilL 

''Dim  tracts  of  time "  divide  us  from  those  "  golden  days; "  His 
voice  ''  comes  faint  and  far  "  from  Gralilee ;  the  vision  of  His  form 
*'  fades  in  ancient  shades ; ''  and  nature,  bound  by  changeless  law,  "  is 
all  we  see."  Oh  happy  band,  our  hearts  sometimes  sigh,  who  saw  His 
face,  and  listened  to  His  voice,  and  shared  His  friendship,  as  they  ac- 
companied Him  in  His  wanderings  through  Immanuel's  land !  Bat 
there  are  marks  by  which  we  may  know  the  way  He  went ;  He  lias 
iefb  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  His  steps,  planting  ofir  feet 
where  we  see  the  print  of  His.  We  think  at  times  of  confessors  and 
martyrs  in  the  heroic  ages,  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, 
who  for  the  love  they  bore  Him  freely  spilt  their  blood,  and  we  aay 
within  ourselves.  We  cannot  expect  to  be  like  them ;  tpe  must  be  coo- 
tent  with  something  humbler.  But  this  Gospel  says  to  us,  Nay ;  not 
"  something  humbler,"  but  something  unspeakably  grander ;  in  oar 
dim  and  narrow  sphere  we  are  to  be  like  the  Lord  Himwelf.  And 
this  is  love's  joy.  Just  as  these  two  disciples  tread  in  His  footsteps 
now,  so  love,  pressing  forward,  with  eyes  intent  on  the  shining-robed 
Christ  before,  delights  to  say,  ''  I  follow  aftsb." 

Jajuss  Culboss. 


CHAPTEIt  VII. 

GATHEBINE  8TABT8  AFBESH. 


I  KNOW  not  whether  it  be  the  living  through  again  in  imaginatioD 
that  most  painful  part  of  my  life,  or  whether  it  be  that  so  mndi 
loneliness  is  not,  after  all,  good  for  me ;  but  I  have  of  late  oooieoB^i 
to  myself  that  I  do  not  appear  to  be  gaining  from  my  holiday  the 
buoyancy  of  health  and  elasticity  of  spirits  for  which  I  had  hoped.  It 
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is  impossible  but  that  these  sea-breezes  should  be  breathing  vigour 
into  my  frame ;  it  must  be  the  mind  that  is  at  fault.  I  trust  I  am  not 
growing  morbid,  but  I  find  myself  watching  the  groups  on  the  beach 
and  the  terrace,  the  merry  children  and  happy  mothers,  and  chatting 
friends,  with  a  wistfulness  which  I  am  ashamed  to  own  sometimes 
deepens  into  an  ache.  "  Oh,  that  I  had  some  one  to  belong  to  me," 
is  the  cry  that  will  rise  up  in  my  heart.  But  no  good  can  come  of 
giving  way  to  such  vain  and  weak  longings.  On  such  occasions  I 
come  home,  and  straightway  set  myself  to  write  in  these  pages.  Yet, 
but  for  the  feeling  that  any  occupation  is  better  than  none,  I  scarcely 
think  I  should  continue  to  do  it,  for  the  task  is  becoming  an  irksome 
one. 

I  do  not  intend  to  detail  minutely  here  the  processes,  mental  and 
spiritual,  through  which  I  passed  when  the  first  stunning  effects  of 
my  mother's  death  had  worn  off.  It  appears  to  me,  on  looking  back 
at  the  events  which  I  have  described  in  this  history,  that  I  had  been, 
in  my  intense  egotism,  like  one  buried  in  a  dark  tunnel  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  daylight ;  and  that,  on  the  day  with  whose  record  I 
b^;an  my  story,  I  had  been,  as  it  were,  taken  by  the  hand,  and  led 
unwaveringly  onwards  in  a  straight  path  towards  the  speck  of  light  in 
the  distance.  I  am  not  out  of  the  tunnel  yet — indeed,  who  dare  say 
that  he  is  ? — but,  thank  Qod,  I  at  least  keep  my  face  set  towards  the 
daylight,  and  I  have  good  hopes  of  one  day  emerging  into  it.  How 
strange  it  is  that  God  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  insist  upon 
my  learning  His  lessons  !  How  I  strove  to  deafen  my  ears  to  the 
teaching  that  sought  for  admittance  !  For  I  considered  myself  great, 
and  I  would  not  be  forced  to  admit  myself  small.  I  considered 
myself  good,  and  I  would  not  be  forced  to  admit  myself  base.  And 
though  the  lesson  was  driven  in  upon  me  from  all  sides — ^by  the 
starving  girl  in  the  streets,  by  the  revival  meeting,  by  Mary  and  the 
dying  child,  by  the  involuntary  influence  of  the  doctor — yet  how  I 
strove  to  elude  it  1  I  sheltered  myself  in  my  mother's  proud  affection, 
in  Martin's  tender  admiration,  and  my  own  consciousness  of  a  right 
to  it  alL  And  from  Dr.  Brough  I  sheltered  myself  by  a  dislikti 
which  was  more  than  half  constructed  as  a  self-defence.  But  I  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  bury  myself  in  ignobleness  like  an  ostrich  in  the 
sand.  I  had  to  yield  to  the  good  which  assailed  me,  and  in  the  first 
step  which  yielding  necessitated,  that  of  refusing  Martin's  offer,  I 
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brought  upon  mTself  a  new  lesson,  which  is  often  the  Divine  rewud 
for  obedience  to  that  abreadj  learned.  With  my  mother's  alienaiaoa, 
grief  came  upon  me,  and  humiliation,  and  a  sense  of  undeserved 
rebuke,  and  these,  if  they  did  not  teach  me  humility,  yet  brought  me 
low,  where  humility  is  not  so  hard  to  learn.  And  then  fell  upon  me 
that  great  and  crushing  blow,  and  what  was  meant  in  that  I  did  not 
Juiow  then,  nor  for  many  days  afterwards,  for  all  my  stiength  vaa 
needed  for  the  mere  struggle  of  endurance,  and  all  my  soul  for  the 
finding  of  the  face  of  God,  which,  since  the  great  shock,  had  been 
hidden  from  me  by  thick  darkness. 

Mary  had  little  to  say  to  me  in  those  days.  I  did  not  want  her  to 
talk,  but  I  constantly  craved  her  presence.  She  seldom  left  me^  and 
she  waited  on  me  unceasingly.  Her  patient,  doTout  quiet  made  an 
atmosphere  in  which  I  breathed  calmer  breath.  The  undefined 
attraction  with  which  she  had  at  first  drawn  me  had  passed  with  fuller 
knowledge  into  a  longing  to  share  her  serenity  of  spirit,  for  had  not 
she  also  suffered  a  wrench  of  soul  like  mine  f  was  not  she  also  left 
lonely  by  the  tearing  asunder  of  the  ties  of  life-long,  daily,  dear 
companionship  ] 

The  days  of  my  enforced  imprisonment  were  over.  I  was  at 
liberty  to  resume  every-day  habits.  I  gradually  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  the  life  of  the  house  was  going  on  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  The  blinds  were  drawn  up,  the  sunlight  streamed  in; 
voices  were  no  longer  hushed,  faces  no  longer  saddened,  and  the 
domestic  arrangements  were  carried  on  as  usual.  I  looked  and 
listened,  but  I  went  through  the  day  mechanically,  without  impfolse 
or  sense  of  responsibility.  I  was  like  a  maimed  and  broken  thing  in 
the  midst  of  this  healthy,  ordinary  activity.  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  obedience,  dependence ;  day  after  day  passed  and  I  made  no  at- 
tempt to  take  up  the  threads  of  the  new  life  of  independence^  of 
authority,  which  had  been  thrust  upon  ma  The  wheels  of  existenoe 
went  on  somehow,  I  cared  not  to  inquire  how.  Mary,  I  snppoied, 
was  managing  for  me,  and  her  quiet  effectiveness  caused  a  minimmn 
of  trouble  to  devolve  upon  me.  Of  Dr.  Brough  I  had  seen  nothing, 
except  for  a  few  minutes  now  and  then ;  when  he  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  me  it  was  generally  done  through  Maxy.  Through  her  alw 
I  learned  something  concerning  my  mother  which  moved  me  deeply 
Dr.  Brough  had  told  her  that  she  must  expect  sudden  deatL    She 
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had  made  all  her  arrangements  with  this  in  view.  He  had  sought 
to  induce  her  to  make  me  also  aware  of  it,  but  this  she  had  peraistentlj 
refused  to  do  or  allow  to  be  done.  Had  she  but  given  way  !  Then, 
what  had  seemed  like  want  of  love  in  her,  I  should  have  seen  to 
arise  from  tender  solicitude,  and  that  cruel  misunderstanding  would 
never  have  arisen.  I  had  thought  she  held  it  a  light  thing  to  part 
with  me,  little  guessing  what  was  in  her  mind,  and  that,  knowing 
what  must  inevitably  come,  soon  or  late,  she  had  set  her  whole  heart 
upon  leaving  me  under  inured  protection  and  care,  for  that 
Martin  had  been  taken  fully  into  her  confidence  I  was,  on  looking 
back,,  assured. 

One  morning  Mary  came  to  me  with  a  message  from  Dr.  Brough, 
to  the  effect  that  if  I  were  well  enough  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me 
on  some  matters  of  business.     I  said  I  would  join  him  in  the  dining- 
room.     I  could  not  avoid  this  inevitable  first  step  towards  realising 
my  position,  yet  I  went  downstairs  with  as  dreary  a  feeling  as  I  have 
ever  experienced.      I  think  I  must  have  looked  rather  piteous  when 
I  met  him,  for  he  greeted  me  with  much  kindness,  and  gave  me  a 
chair  with  an  air  of  considerate  courteousness  which  was  at  variance 
with  his  ordinary  manner.     And  yet  I  believe  that  what  in  early 
days  I  had  considered  bearishness,  was  not  really  such,  but  arose  from 
an  entire  concentration  of  thought  and  purpose  on  the  person  or 
thing  he  was  considering^  which  rendered  him  for  the  moment  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  everybody  and  everything  else.     It  was  not 
absence  of  mind,  but  rather  intense  presence  of  mind  absorbed  in 
one  direction;  and  thus  arose  the  peculiar  feature  of  intercourse 
with  him — that  at  one  time  he  would  take  absolutely  no  notice  of  one, 
and  at  another,  if  by  some  means  his  attention  were  attracted,  one 
would  feel  thoroughly  uncomfortable  under  his  close  scrutiny.     He 
had  a  bimdle  of  papers  in  his  hand,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
business,  explaining  to  me  account-books  and  bank-books,  and  the 
amount  and  sources  of  my  income.     He  read  to  me  my  mother's  will. 
With  what  deamess,  care,  and  consideration  all  her  arrangements  had 
heen  made.      As  I  realised  that  here  was  her  last,  my  mother's  very 
Isst  message  to  me,  the  last  communication  I  should  get  from  her 
hand,  my  heart  was  compressed  painfully,  the  papers  swam  before  my 
eyes,  and  Dr.  Brough's  words  became  mere  sound  in  my  ears.     At 
length  the  explanations  were  all  g^ven. 
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''  Is  there  anything  left  that  you  do  not  understand  ] "  he  asked. 

"  Thank  you,  no/'  I  answered. 

**  Do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know  directly  you  find  yourself  in  any 
perplexity." 

"You  are  yery  good." 

Then  he  rose  to  go.  Irose  also^and  I  might  never  have  felt  londy 
or  helpless  before,  so  fresh  a  sense  of  my  loneliness  and  helplessneB 
came  over  me  then.  I  could  scarcely  see  him  for  the  tears  that  were 
brimming  my  eyes. 

«<  I  cannot  take  my  leave/'  he  said, "  without  eamestlj  wishing  joa 
Godspeed  in  the  new  life  that  awaits  you.  I  trust  you  feel  joor 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  it." 

Then  my  pent-up  feeling  burst  out  in  spite  of  myself.  "Responfl- 
bUities  I  "  I  cried,  "  that  is  a  cruel  word.  Oh,  yon  do  not  know 
what  you  say.  You  do  not  know  that  every  breath  I  draw  brings  its 
burden,  and  I  am  helpless  and  alone." 

"  You  are  too  vehement,"  he  answered,  and  though  the  words  vers 
harsh,  his  tone  was  not.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you.  And  if  yoa 
are  helpless,  you  know  well  where  to  look  for  help."  He  turned  to 
go,  while  I  remained  standing  by  the  table.  But  before  he  reached 
the  door  he  turned  back  again  suddenly,  and  paused.  From  tlie 
midst  of  my  own  emotion,  I  could  not  but  obeerve  that  his  aspect 
had  altered;  he  seemed  strangely  disturbed.  To  my  utter  amazement 
he  asked,  in  a  low  suppressed  tone,  "  Will  you  tell  me  whether  yon 
are  engaged  to  marry  your  cousin  1" 

"  No,"  I  answered. 

A  new  light  seemed  to  spring  into  his  eyes,  a  new  eneigy  to  bis 
air.  He  came  towards  me,  and  said  impetuously,  **  Then  will  yoa 
marry  me  f "  The  words  were  a  shock  that  set  my  brain  reeling. 
I  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  I  took  hold  of  the  chair  to  save 
myself,  as  it  seemed,  from  falling.  Before  I  was  steady  enough  to 
answer,  he  continued  in  a  calmer  tone,  "I  have  startled  yoo.  I 
have  been  rough.  I  had  not  intended  to  say  this  to  you  to^ay,  hat 
I  was  forced  to  do  it  by  your  look.  But  foigive  me " — ^here  he 
broke  off,  and  then  added  hxurriedly,  '^  and  answer  me  at  once." 

I  could  not  conquer  my  agitation*  What  did  it  mean  ?  Where 
was  the  calmness  with  which  I  had  listened  to  Martin t  To  whata 
pitiable  state  must  my  nerves  have  beoome  tednoed  1     But  I  ftoed 
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him  proudly,  and  words  came  without  any  conscious  will.      I  had 
wondered  what  I  was  going  to  say  till  I  began. 

^'  Marry  you  ! "  I  said.  ''  Why^  you  do  not  love  me,  you  despise  me 
— ^you  have  always  despised  me,  and  I — I  have  hated  you.  Though  I 
am  weak,  I  have  not  come  so  low  as  that.  No,  a  thousand  times,  no  !" 

Another  moment  and  he  was  gone.  I  heard  his  firm  tread  down 
the  street.  And  now  what  was  the  meaning  of  it  9  Why  had  he 
done  this  1  That  he  loved  me,  was  a  supposition  too  absurd  to  be 
held  for  a  moment.  It  had  always  been  clear  that  he  despised  me. 
The  idea  that  he  wanted  me  for  my  money,  it  would  have  been  de- 
grading to  me  to  entertain  with  regard  to  such  a  man.  It. was  out 
of  pity — yes,  he  had  pitied  my  condition  of  loneliness  and  misery. 
It  would  be  a  likely  sacrifice  for  a  man  of  his  calibre  to  make.  ''Let 
me  be  thankful,"  I  cried,  "  that  I  had  at  least  enough  self-respect  left 
to  me  in  my  weakness  to  answer  him  with  pride,  with  firmness." 

With  every  nerve  still  unstrung,  I  acted  as  we  often  do  after  a 
sadden  shock.  I  tried  to  prevent  its  getting  hold  of  me.  I  stirred 
the  fire ;  I  went  to  the  window  ;  I  walked  about  arranging  the  room 
— anything  to  keep  a  hold  on  the  ordinary  common-places  of  existence. 
Finally,  however,  I  gave  it  all  up ;  I  came  to  the  fire,  I  threw  myself 
into  a  chair,  and  I  broke  into  frantic  weeping. 

I  was  now  more  listless  and  dispirited  than  ever.  Once  or  twice 
I  caught  Mary's  eyes  looking  at  me  with  more  intent  observation 
than  usuaL  One  day,  a  week  or  two  after  this  event,  as  we  sat  at 
work,  she  said  suddenly — 

''  Miss  Ambrose,  I  think  it  is  time  I  left  you." 

"  Left  me  !  Why,  Mary,  what  can  you  mean  1  Why  should  you 
leave  me  ? "  As  Mary  did  not  reply,  I  continued — '*  I  am  distressed. 
I  did  not  think  you  would  wish  to  leave  me.  Haven't  I  been  good 
to  you?" 

I  expected  an  enthusiastic  protest.  But  instead  I  received  the 
calm  rejoinder — 

"  Dear  Miss  Ambrose,  I  do  not  think  you  have  been  good  to  any 
one  lately,  and  worst  of  all  to  yoturself." 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears.  Mary,  whom  I  had  trusted  in 
and  depended  on,  and  who  had  served  me  with  so  much  sympathy 
and  devotion,  had,  it  appeared,  been  secretly  criticising  me.  And  yet 
t  could  not  be  angry.     Nothing  that  came  from  Mary  sounded  like 
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impertinence,  becanse  all  she  said  had  an  eameet  meaning  in  it,  and 
was  free  from  the  taint  of  self-seekingi 

"  Explain  jonrself,''  I  said,  **  for  you  both  sarprise  and  grieve  me. 
Tell  me  all  yon  have  been  thinking  about  me.'' 

"  I  am  glad  you  will  let  me  tell  you  what  I  mean/'  said  Maiy. 
'^  Onoe  you  asked  me  to  be  your  friend,  and  I  have  many  days  been 
thinking  of  that,  and  wishing  it  were  possible,  so  that  I  might  ieQ 
you  all  I  have  been  thinking  about  you."  She  had  dropped  her 
work,  and  was  looking  at  me  with  a  wistful  confidence  which  it  was 
impossible  to  return  with  reserve  or  disdain.  ''  I  have  wanted  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  thinking  too  much  about  yourself,  and  it  is  spoiliog 
your  life,  for  though  you  are  so  good  and  so  clever,  and  so  beaatifQl, 
what  is  the  good  of  it  all  1  you  are  nothing  in  the  world — ^yoa  see 
nothing,  you  do  nothing.  If  I  had  not  seen  you  read  in  the  TesU- 
ment,  I  should  not  think  that  you  did,  for  you  are  so  different  from 
all  that  is  there.  Oh,  Miss  Ambrose,  you,  who  can  do  anything  yon 
like,  what  would  you  be  if  you  would  learn  from  Jesus  Christ !" 

I  listened  with  very  mixed  feelings  to  these  words.  At  first  indig- 
nation strove  with  astonishment,  but  there  struggled  up  a  sospidon 
of  their  truth^  and  the  girl's  earnest  manner,  unembarrassed,  yet  free 
from  self-assumption,  helped  to  disarm  resentment.  I  looked  at  ber 
in  silence  for  some  moments,  until  more  generous  feelings  asserted 
themselves.  ... 

"  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mary,  for  opening  your  heart  to  me. 
There  is  no  one  else,  I  am  sure,  in  all  the  world,  who  would  bare 
cared  to  try  to  show  me  the  truth  about  myself."  I  felt  the  tears 
running  down  my  cheeks. 

"  That  is  because  I  love  and  admire  you  so  much.  I  longed  to  tell 
you  what  I  thought  was  spoiling  your  life.  And  you  are  so  good 
and  generous  that  I  knew  you  would  not  be  angiy  with  me." 

^*  At  one  time  I  should  have  been  very  angry  with  you,  bat  I  am 
not  now.  I  have  learned  something,  though  so  little,  of  my  own 
nature.  I  know  I  am  not  unselfish.  I  hare  never  been  used  to 
trying  to  be.  Until  lately  I  have  been  so  selfish  that  I  did  not  know 
it,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  any  better.  Mary,  you  are  unsdfisb,  I 
know  well,  and  you  must  teach  me.  All  your  life  has  helped  yon  in 
it.  Tell  me  what  you  have  seen  in  me."  The  humility  of  my  speech 
irrprised  myself.    But  my  pride  had  never  been  in  arms  against 
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Mary,  and  now  she  was  the  one  being  I  had  to  depend  on,  and  whose 
affection  I  oould  trust.  In  those  weeks  I  had  clung  to  her  almost 
like  a  child,  and  she  had  never  disappointed  ma  ^'Dear  Miss 
Ambrose,"  she  said,  ''  it  is  like  you  to  talk  so.  It  is  not  because  I 
think  myself  unselfish  that  I  have  spoken  to  you  as  I  have  done. 
But  I  coidd  not  bear  to  see  you  day  after  day  shut  yourself  up  in 
your  sorrow,  and  take  no  thought  or  care  for  anything  that  was 
passing  round  you,  or  for  anybody  but  yourself.  And  that  was  one 
reason  why  I  thought  I  ought  to  go  away.  You  interest  yourself  in 
nothing,  and  leave  eyer3rthing  to  me,  and  that  does  not  do.  I  was 
glad  and  happy  to  be  of  service  to  you,  but  I  am  only  doing  harm 
now.  The  servants  will  not  obey  me.  They  try  to  thwart  me  in 
everything.  Your  money  is  being  wasted,  and  the  house  is  going 
wrong  everywhere.  And  then  there  is  my  rent  going  on,  and  the  hire 
of  the  sewing-machine,  and  the  work  that  I  left  to  come  to  you  is  not 
done." 

Maiy  coloured  as  she  said  this,  and  I  was  struck  with  shame. 
While  she  had  given  up  her  whole  self  to  tend  and  serve  me,  I  had 
never  had  the  thoughtfulness  to  inquire  into  her  affairs.  It  had 
always  been  a  habit  to  take  for  granted  that  I  should  have  every 
consideration  and  devotion,  and  my  selfish  absorption  in  my  grief 
had  exaggerated  the  tendency.  How  differently  had  I  behaved  under 
my  trouble,  from  the  way  in  which  Mary  had  behaved  under  hers ! 

But  Mary's  words  had  done  their  work  ;  they  succeeded  in  rousing 
ma  They  waked  me  out  of  my  lethargy.  The  first  step  I  took 
towards  change  was  to  order  breakfast  the  next  morning  for  eight 
o'clock  instead  of  ten.  I  must  relinquish  the  invalidish  habits  into 
which  I  had  fallen.  But  when  the  morning  came,  and  I  descended 
to  the  dining-room,  breakfast  was  not  forthcomiug.  It  seemed  the 
servants  had  taken  very  kindly  to  my  late  arrangements,  and  were 
not  disposed  to  give  up  a  comfortable  hour  in  bed.  I  learned  from 
Mary  that  they  held  the  new  order  to  be  "  one  of  the  poor  young 
lady's  whims."  When  breakfast  was  over,  I  rang  the  bell  and  sum- 
moned the  entire  household.     Then  I  said — 

*'  I  wish  to  put  our  relationship  on  a  new  footing.  You  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  regard  me  as  your  mistress.  But  from  this  time 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  do  so  j  and  if  any  of  you  are  not  disposed 
to  take  service  under  me,  they  will  please  let  me  know  at  once.'' 
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Mary  did  not  leave  me  after  alL  I  was  in  despair  at  the  prospect 
of  a  life  with  no  one  to  love  me,  no  one  to  love,  and  I  besought  her 
to  stay  with  me.  At  first  she  refused,  bat  I  discovered  the  reason. 
She  wished  to  keep  a  home  of  some  kind  for  her  &ther ;  her  heart 
yearned  for  him,  for  her  mother's  saka  I  had  learned  something  of 
her  history,  and  of  the  gentle,  patient  mother  who  had  left  her  h^p7 
home  for  a  life  of  hardship  and  of  cruel  wrong  with  the  man  she 
loved.  And  so  we  kept  the  attic-room  where  I  had  first  seen  Maiy, 
and  she  herself  came  and  lived  with  me  as  my  maid,  bat  also  as  mj 
friend. 

And  of  all  that  she  had  said  to  me  that  day,  there  was  one  thing 
which  the  most  had  struck  me,  and  it  haunted  me  afterwards.  She 
had  said  that  I  had  not  learned  from  Jesus  Christ.  I  had  considered 
myself  a  Christian  -,  yet  what  was  it  to  be  a  Christian,  if  not  to  be  a 
pupil  of  Jesas  Christ  1  It  startled  me  to  find  that  this  had  sounded 
to  me  like  a  novelty.  I  began  to  read  the  gospels  with  a  new  kind 
of  attention ;  and  I  soon  began  to  suspect  that  the  individuality  and 
power  of  Mary's  character  arose  fix)m  the  flEust  that  she  had  leanied 
from  Jesus  Christ.  Ellib  Beighton. 


EVE. 
Of  all  the  women  noticed  in  history,  sacred  or  profane,  none  more 
loudly  calls  for  sympathy  than  <*  the  mother  of  all  living." 

''  Fairest  of  her  daughters.  Eve  "  stands  alone  as  the  perfect  tjpe 
of  feminine  beauty,  innocence,  and  grace.  She  came  forth  firom  the 
hand  of  her  Creator  the  fairest  of  all  His  works,  the  endowments  of 
her  mind  enhancing  the  beauty  of  her  person,  a  fitting  helpmeet  for 
him  who  was  made  in  the  image  of  GkxL 

How  long  our  first  parents  enjoyed  the  sinlessness  of  Paradise  ^ 
cannot  tell ;  but  it  was  long  enough  to  feel,  with  agonising  keennen, 
the  bitter  contrast,  when,  on  a  hapless  day,  they  fell  from  their  higb 
estate,  and  were  ignominiously  driven  out  of  their  garden  of  delights- 
Too  soon  was  the  bright  day  overcast ;  too  soon  did  the  flowers  of 
Eden  fade. 

Who  does  not  feel  a  thrill  of  pity  for  Eve,  when,  arraigned  before 
the  God  who  was  now  terrible  to  her,  hearing  herself  accosed  bj  her 
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husbanci,  and  brought  to  account  by  her  Judge,  she  faltered  ia  her 

anguiahi  "  The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat "  ?    As  she  heard 

her  dread  sentence  culminate  in  the  words,  ^'  He  shall  rule  over  thee," 

bitterly  did  she  regret  that  she  had  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  act 

independently  of  her  husband ;  and  that,  flattered  by  the  first  dawning 

idea  of  woman's  rights^  she  had  not  sought  his  advice  before  she  took 

the  fatal  step ;  and  having  taken  it,  had  used  her  newly-acquired  art 

of  snbtility  to  win  him  over  to  her  side.     To  this  day,  many  of  her 

daughters  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  cursed  for  her  sake  by 

cruel  bondage  and  oppression.     Little  comfort  had  she  yet  from  the 

one  gracious  ray  of  hope  vouchsafed — dim,  and  scarcely  understood 

by  either  of  them — and  as  **  shade  after  shade  of  deepening  gloom 

descends^"  it  is  easy  to  picture  her  treading  her  joyless  path,  bearing  her 

heavy  burden  of  multiplied  sorrow ;  the  blessed  past  a  vanished  dream, 

the  future  dark  and  terrible,  nothing  certain  but  the  sorrow  and  the 

care, 

**  Oh,  cundd,  curaM  sin  1  traitor  to  God, 
And  miner  of  man ! " 

Was  there  any  eye  to  pity,  any  hand  to  help,  when  the  pangs  of  mother- 
hood came  upon  her  ?  Unknown  to  her  was  the  promise,  ^'  Notwithstand- 
ing, she  shall  be  saved  in  child  bearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith,  and 
charity,  and  holiness  with  sobriety.''  Certain  and  ever  present  was 
the  sentence,  '*  In  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children."  For  a 
passuig  hour,  indeed,  the  clouds  rifbed,  and  when  she  remembered  no 
more  the  anguish  in  her  joy  that  a  man-child  was  bom  to  her^  she  named 
him  Cain,  hastily  concluding  that  she  had  gotten  from  the  Lord  the 
Deliverer,  the  promised  Seed,  who  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 
But  soon  her  hopes  were  blighted,  and  before  a  second  son  was  given 
her,  she  had  seen  too  plainly  in  the  first,  the  growth  of  the  noxious 
weeds  of  depravity  -and  vice,  for  she  named  the  younger  Abel,  Vanity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Eve  sought  to  train  her  children 
in  the  knowledge  of  God.  Never  was  parent  better  fitted  for  the 
task.  She  could  not  forget  tho  fragrance  of  Eden,  where  every 
stately  tree  and  tiny  flower  proclaimed  the  glory  of  the  Creator; 
where  every  passing  zephyr  breathed  His  name,  and  where  she  and 
her  husband  enjoyed  direct  and  frequent  intercourse  with  Him. 
Though  she  had  lost  the  stamp  of  His  likeness,  she  could  not 
but  retain  the  memory  of  His  precepts.      Having  tasted  of  tho  tree 
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of  knowledge,  she  must  have  been  doubly  anxious  to  see  her  children 
walking  in  truth. 

It  is  possible  that  she  and  her  husband  would  hardly  Yentore  to 
approach  the  offended  majesty  of  the  Holy  One,  but  they  taught 
their  children  to  perform  stated  acts  of  worship  ;  for  in  process  of 
time  Cain  and  Abel  brought  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  Cain^  un- 
happily, was  of  that  Wicked  One,  and  his  works  were  evil ;  and  bj 
the  evil  deed  which  followed  he  pierced  his  mother's  heart  with  the 
sharpest  pang  consequent  upon  her  fall.  Unhappy  Eve  1  the  victim  of 
a  murderer,  the  mother  of  a  murderer,  herself  the  murderer  of  her  race ! 

Yet  even  in  her  lowest  depths  of  sorrow,  God  had  pity  on  her,  and 
sent  her  comfort.  If  Cain  were  evil,  Abel  was  righteous,  God 
Himself  testifying  of  his  gifts.  If  Cain  was  sent  forth  a  fugitire 
and  a  vagabond  on  the  earth,  Abel  was  translated  into  heaven 
itself.  May  she  not  venture  to  hope  that  she,  too,  by  the  merit  of  a 
Sacrifice,  may  obtain  an  entrance  there,  where  sorrow  and  sighing 
are  for  ever  fled  away  f  She  had  seen  sin  enter  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin  ;  but  she  had  also  seen  the  sting  of  death  removed,  and 
the  first-fruit8  of  the  grave  reserved  for  Him  who  turneth  the  shi^ow 
of  death  into  tho  morning.  She  may  but  dimly  have  understood  the 
significance  in  God's  sight  of  tho  sacrifice  of  Abel,  by  which ''  he 
being  dead  yet  speaketh  "  ;  but  doubtless  she  cherished  many  recollec- 
tions of  the  piety  of  her  martyr  son. 

Abel's  death  and  Cain's  apostasy  would  give  a  fresh  eamestnees 
and  fervour  to  her  motherly  admonitions  ;  more  ardently  than  ever 
would  she  labour  to  train  her  children  to  walk  uprightly.  What  pangs 
of  self-accusation  and  remorse  must  she  have  felt  when  she  saw  in 
them  the  fruits  of  disobedience,  when  they  went  in  the  way  of  Cain, 
when  all  too  plainly  the  serpent  tempted  them  in  his  subtility! 
With  what  eager  solicitation  would  she  watch  for  the  first  dawning  of 
right  feeling  in  them  towards  the  Holy  One  whom  she  now  knew  as 
the  God  of  love  !  She  had  seen  the  severity  of  God,  she  has  now 
to  know  Him  as  "  merciful  and  gracious,  .  .  .  forgiving  iniquity  and 
transgression  and  sin.*'  While  she  was  yet  in  the  meridian  of  her 
days,  it  was  granted  to  her  to  see  a  seed  arising  to  serve  the  God  she 
had  so  grievously  outraged — "then  began  men  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

Doubtless  Eve  would  go  softly  all  her  days ;  but  now  she  wonW 
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have  less  bitterness  of  soul,  now  she  would  no  longer  bow  down  her 
head  as  a  bulrush,  and  spread  sackcloth  and  ashes  under  her.  The 
mother  of  saints  may  well  lift  up  her  head,  not  in  boastful  pride,  but 
in  grateful  praise  to  her  Kedeemer  and  theirs.  Now  might  she 
comfort  herself  with  the  thought  that  if  in  Adam  all  die,  One  would 
arise  in  whom  all  should  be  made  alive.  With  a  broader  faith,  she 
no  longer  looked  for  the  Deliverer  in  one  of  her  own  children ;  and 
the  more  she  saw  of  the  enmitj  between  her  seed  and  the  serpent, 
the  more  clearly  would  she  understand  that  the  "  Second  Man  *'  would 
pat  all  enemies  under  His  feet. 

There  is,  we  thiuk,  too  much  inclination  often  displayed  to  regard 
Eve  simply  as  the  author  of  all  the  misery  that  followed  from  her 
fall.     It  would  be  more  profitable  to  seek  to  learn  the  lessons  of  her 
life,  and  to  follow  her  in  so  far  as  we  can  see  that  she  lived  worthily. 
"  Life's  great  object,  be  it  long  or  short,  is  to  live  well ; "  and  well 
will  it  be  for  all  who  will  be  able  at  last  to  stand  before  the  great 
white  throne,  and  say  with  Eve,  Here  am  I,  and  the  children  whom 
Thou  hast  given  me ;  for  it  is  most  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Eve 
will  not  have  her  part  with  those  to  whom  an  entrance  shall  be 
ministered  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ     Will  God  have  all  to  be  saved,  except  Eve  1 
Did  the  Lord  Jesus  give  Himself  a  ransom  for  all,  except  her  1     Let 
any  of  her  accusers  declare  that  he  or  she  would  have  been  able  to 
withstand  in  the  evil  day,  yet  still  from  the  lips  of  mercy  would  be 
heard  the  gracious  words,  "  Neither  do  1  condemn  thee."    The  Lord 
seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  and  there  may  be  many  sinners  now  to  whom 
more  will  be  foi'given  than  to  Eve.     "Those  eighteen,  upon  whom 
the  tower  in  Siloam  fell,  and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they  were 
sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  ?     I  tell  you.  Nay : 
but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 

Our  business  is  not  to  sum  up  the  measure  of  our  neighbours'  sins, 
biit  to  see  that  we  ourselves  have  washed  our  robes,  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  And  when  we  come  before  the 
throne  of  God,  to  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple,  we  shall 
prostrate  ourselves  before  Him,  and  say,  "  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not 
unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  give  glory."  "  Blessing,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 
unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever !  "  M.  G.  N. 
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We  sometimes  wonder  whether  most  fiunilies  take  into  aocoant  the 
blessedness  and  beauty  of  household  love,  of  that  tender,  strong, 
stwee  sentiment^  which  more  than  anything  else  binds  the  memben 
of  one  family  together,  and  unites  them  to  each  other  in  ties  wludi 
even  death  cannot  break.  There  are  few  people  who  would  not  be 
horrified  were  they  told  that  they  did  not  love  their  near  kindied,  and, 
really,  in  the  great  crises  of  life,  the  coldest  prove  that  they  have  some 
affection.  But  there  is  far  too  little  demonstration  in  most  homes. 
We  are  afraid  or  ashamed  to  show  how  much  we  care  for  ourbrothen 
and  sisters,  and  often  there  are  cross,  snappish  words,  bitter  thoogbti 
and  unkind  looks,  where  there  should  be  only  peace  and  mutosl 
helpfulness.  Many  a  wife  drags  wearily  through  a  long  day,  pe^ 
forming  her  duties  in  a  hopeless  way^  when  a  few  loving  words  from 
her  husband,  a  few  words  of  appreciation  and  prai^^  would  baTO 
given  her  courage  and  cheer. 


"  Itim't  the  tbings  yoa  do«  Cbarlie ; 
It's  the  things  you  leave  undone. 


f> 


says  Phoebe  Cary,  in  one  of  those  homely  strains  of  hers  which  go 
straight  to  the  heart  Another  little  newspaper  waif,  which  has  kept 
afloat  because  of  its  buoyant  truthfulness,  tells  how  the  good  wife 
arose  in  the  morning,  how  she  had  the  milk,  and  the  butter,  and  tbs 
bread,  the  dishes,  the  breakfast,  the  children,  the  dinner,  and  the 
mending  on  her  hands,  and  how  tired  and  spiritless  she  felt  till  ber 
husband  came  in,  and  called  her  ''  the  best  and  dearest  wife  in  the 
world,"  and  then  how  light  the  labour  seemed,  and  how  easy  were  the 
tasks  !  Wives,  too,  sometimes  need  to  be  reminded  that  their  bna- 
bands  are  overborne  by  troubles  and  vicissitudes,  that  they  are 
struggling  with  temptations  and  trials  every  day,  and  that  tliej 
require  to  be  strengthened,  stimulated,  and  encouraged  by  gentlenesi 
and  kind  attention.  There  are  women  in  the  world  whose  only  idea 
is  that  thei/  shall  be  considered,  their  convenience  consulted,  and  ihdr 
indolence  ministered  to.  A  selfish,  sordid,  narrow-natured  woman, 
can  make  it  almost  impossible  for  her  husband  and  sons  to  sncseedin 
life's  conflicts.  We  know  one  home  which  was  wrecked,  so  far  ai 
earthly  happiness  was  concerned,  because  the  wife,  instead  of  being 
helpful,  was  devoted  to  luxury  and  ease,  spending  the  monejT  ber 
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husband  toiled  to  earn,  on  laces  and  gems,  and  extravagances  of  various 
kindSy  till  he  grew  discouraged,  and  his  nobler  qualities  were  choked 
and  stifled.  Alas !  when  woman's  hand  pulls  down  her  home.  **  Every 
wise  woman  buildeth  her  house,"  and  is  its  queen.  There  cannot 
be  one  law  in  the  household  for  the  husband,  and  another  for  the  wife. 
Both  must  live  and  work  together,  and  if  there  be  true  love  between 
them,  thej  will  endure  the  hardness  of  life  very  bravely  and  cheerily. 

Children  should  be  loved  through  their  little  tempera,  through  their 
occasional  naughtiness,and  through  the  days  when  they  are  not  sweet, 
bat  trying  and  captious.  The  dearest  children  have  such  days.  One  is 
puzzled  to  know  why  Lulu,  who  went  to  bed  a  cherub,  should  be  a 
little  fury  in  the  morning ;  why  Harry,  usually  candid  and  open  as 
the  day,  should  at  times  be  sullen  and  disagreeable.  There  are  ofben 
physical  reasons  for  these  transformations.  You  may  have  provided 
unwholesome  food.  You  have  let  rich  pastry  and  cakes  enter  too 
lai^Iy  into  your  bill  of  fare.  You  have  suffered  the  delicate  child 
and  the  strong  one  to  sleep  together,  or  tho  fresh  air  has  not  vitalised 
the  sleeping  apartment  sufficiently.  Perhaps  you  are  not  confidential 
enough  with  your  children,  and  do  not  make  yourself  acquainted  as 
you  ought  with  their  companions.  But  whatever  mistake  you  make, 
be  sure  you  love  them,  and  show  them  your  love. 

It  is  a  beautiful  picture  which  is  drawn  in  the  story  of  Charles 
Kingsley's  life  with  his  children,  ^*  I  wonder,"  he  would  sometimes 
say,  ^'  if  there  is  as  much  laughing  in  any  other  home  in  England  as 
in  ours  )  "  ''A  child  crying  over  a  broken  toy  is  a  sight  I  cannot 
bear,"  he  said,  and  never  was  he  too  busy  with  sermons  or  books  to 
mend  the  toy  and  dry  the  tears,  if  the  little  grieved  one  came  to  him. 
He  agreed  with  Richter,  that  children  have  their  days  and  hours  of 
rain,  when  *^  the  child's  quicksilver  "  falls  rapidly,  and  when  parents 
should  not  take  too  much  notice  either  "  for  anxiety  or  for  sermons." 
When  he  died,  his  eldest  son,  broken-hearted  on  hearing  of  his  loss, 
wrote  from  his  home  in  America  a  testimony  which  was  most 
beautiful  as  to  the  wisdom,  love,  and  friendliness  of  the  father  who 
had  encircled  the  lives  of  all  the  children  in  the  home  at  Eversley. 
Beverence  for  God,  veneration  for  goodness,  cordial  love  for  each  other, 
had  made  that  home  well-nigh  perfect — a  vestibule  of  heaven. 

Very  beautiful  is  that  tribute  which  Carlyle  inscribed  on  the  tomb 
of  his  wife^  who  left  him  thirteen  years  ago :  "  In  her  bright  existence 
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she  had  more  sorrows  than  are  common ;  but  also  a  soft  inyinciVilitj 

or  capacity  of  discernment,  and  a  noble  loyalty  of  heart,  which  are 

rare.      For  forty  years  she  was  the  true  and  loving  helpmate  of  her 

husband,  and  by  act  and  word  unweariedly  forwarded  him,  as  none  else 

could,  in  all  of  worth  that  he  did  or  attempted.     She  died  at  London, 

21st  Aprils  1866,  suddenly  snatched  away  from  him,  and  the  light  of 

his  life  is  as  if  gone  out." 

»So  it  is  j 

''  The  world  goes  up,  and  the  world  goes  down. 
And  the  snnBhine  follows  the  rain, 
Bat  yesterday's  smile,  and  yesterday's  frown. 
Can  nerer  come  hack  again." 

Let  us  watch  opportunities.  Let  us  be  careful  to  do  right  and  to 
be  right  to-day.  We  are  not  sure  of  to-moiTow !  One  and  another 
who  were  with  us  when  the  last  autumn's  glow  was  bright  on  the 
woods  and  plains,  have  gone  above.  Not  lost — oh  no ! — ^but  how  ve 
miss  them  !  How  the  heart  aches  in  the  nighty  when  we  lie  awake 
and  long  for  the  sweet  sister,  the  precious  friend,  or  the  brother  wbo 
was  part  of  our  very  being,  with  us  no  more  here,  but  has  gone  to  be 
with  Jesus.  It  were  better  far  for  many  of  us  if,  instead  of  grieving  bo 
deeply  for  our  lost,  we  set  ourselves  resolutely  to  make  those  vbo 
remain  happier,  by  the  constant  exercise  of  forbearance  and  patience, 
and  the  daily  benignity  of  love  in  the  household. 

There  are  fragmentary  families,  composed,  one  might  say,  of  tbe 
remnants  of  other  families,  which  are  less  easily  kept  in  harmony  tban 
those  which  are  formed  in  the  natural  way  of  father,  mother,  and 
children.  Perhaps  the  oousins,  uncles  and  aunts,  the  distant  relation 
who  has  no  other  home,  or  the  orphaned  child,  who  is  sheltered  by 
your  fireside,  have  their  own  peculiarities.  No  matter  how  difficcdt 
this  problem  or  any  other  may  be,  there  is  one  way  to  settle  it— tbe 
way  of  unselfish  love,  and  fitith  in  God. 


One  waiting  thing  is  the  naQ  in  a  sheltered  comer  on  the  side  of  mf 
door-casing,  where  the  key  hospitably  hangs  when  everybody  is  out 
A  thousand  times  my  hand  has  gone  up  to  it  with  a  oonfidenoe  tbat 
has  never  been  abused,  although  I  never  saw  the  waiting  dai)  vn^ 
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yesterday  ;  and  then  felt  almost  surprised  at  the  unfamiliar  look  of 
so  familiar  a  household  friend.  Little  and  low,  and  almost  hidden  by 
white  paint;  nothing  in  itself,  and  never  thought  of;  opening  nothing, 
taken  nowhere,  and  never  touched  by  anything  but  the  ring  of  the 
door-key,  there  it  has  held  for  this  many  a  year,  ever  ready  for  its  one 
duty. 

How  patiently  waits  the  elastic  rack  or  "  hunter,"  always  in  its 
place  to  guide  the  ferry-boats  into  their  slips.  All  day  long,  and 
through  the  night-time ;  high  tide  and  low ;  summer  and  winter, 
winter  and  summer ;  in  equinoctial  and  in  dog-day  weather ;  with  its 
feet  sunken  deep  in  the  soft  mud,  and  its  living  boards  scraped  and 
battered  by  continual  thumps,  it  is  always  waiting.  Useless  out  of  that 
one  spot  and  away  from  that  one  duty,  and  never  noticed  excepting 
by  a  knock  and  a  push,  yet  it  keeps  fast  to  its  trust,  swaying  out  as 
the  heavy  boat  strikes  it,  and  then  springing  back  again  to  bo  ready  for 
the  next,  with  a  sturdy  patience  that  is  almost  dignified. 

The  sunshine  of  a  hundred  summers  and  the  winds  of  a  hundred 
winters  went  to  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  forest  tree  that  came 
at  last  to  no  higher  use  than  this.  And  yet  the  ti*ee  did  not  grow  in 
vain.  The  commerce  of  two  cities  and  the  safety  of  thousands  of 
lives,  depend  unconsciously  every  day  on  the  strength  of  its  fibre  and 
the  security  of  its  hold. 

So  I  always  look  at  these  ferry-racks  with  an  odd  feeling  of  respect 
and  sympathy  :  thinking  also  how  many  just  such  lots  there  are  to 
be  filled  in  life  by  something  or  somebody. 

I  think  of  the  multitudes  of  enduring  men  and  women  who  go 
through  the  world,  taken  note  of  only  by  their  loss,  and  that  only 
within  a  very  limited  range.     But  let  them  strengthen  their  hearts. 

"  Nothing  useless  is  or  low. 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best.*' 

<'  There  may  be  heroism  over  a  batch  of  dough  as  well  as  upon 
Mount  Athos ;  "  and  the  day  is  coming  when  these  obscure  ones  who 
have  been  <'  faithful  over  a  few  things,"  will  take  their  place  also 
among  those  who  have  conquered,  and  become  "  rulei'S  over  many 
things." 

We  can  do  more  good  by  being  good  than  in  any  other  way. — 
Rowland  Hill. 
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Ecce  Veritas;  or.  Modem  ScepHeiam  and  Bevealed  Religum,    By  the 
Eev.  J.  HiLES  HiTCHENS,  D.D.     (Haughton  and  Co.) 

A  Tolame  that  may  be  placed  with  advantage  in  the  hands  of  thoee 
who  are,  without  predisposition  to  doubt^  jet  suffering  from  vagve 
surmise  that  if  they  knew  more  they  might  beoome  harassed  witli 
sceptical  unrest  .  Dr.  Hitchens  endeavours  at  the  outset  to  estaUuh 
the  ''  inspiration  "  of  Scripture,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  "  genoine- 
ness  and  authenticity  of  the  Book/'  This  appears  to  us  to  be  sa 
inversion  of  the  order  of  thought.  The  barest  outline  of  so  vast  a 
theme  can  onlj  be  expected,  nor  does  our  author  attempt  mora 
Nevertheless,  he  finds  space  to  introduce  some  of  the  remarkaUe 
attestations  which  modem  discovery  has  given  to  the  Biblical  namr 
tives,  and  the  confirmations  of  occasional  references  to  historical  facts 
which,  before  these  discoveries  were  made,  had  presented  carious 
puzzles  to  the  archseologbt.  Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  scies- 
tific  and  mora)  objections  to  the  Book,  and  to  the  doctrinal  difficultks 
to  be  found  in  it.  Many  wise  and  shrewd  observations  are  made, 
numerous  quotations  are  given  from  the  writings  of  eminent  apologists, 
and  clover  use  is  made  of  the  concessions  and  eulogies  of  Holy  Wnt 
uttered  by  well-known  opponents  of  the  idea  of  a  supematonJ  rore* 
lation.  The  force  is,  to  our  mind,  somewhat  weakened  by  thefreqaent 
rhetoiical  interrogative,  in  stating  the  enemy's  position,  followed  by 
**  No,  no,  no."  This  might  be  effective  in  the  presence  of  a  sympa- 
thising audience,  but  is  scarcely  satisfactory  in  what  professes  to  be 
an  argument  for  belief  in  Divine  Revelation  with  those  who  need  more 
than  the  author's  disclaimer.  The  volume  covers  rather  too  mack 
ground  for  the  author  thoroughly  to  have  handled  several  of  the  great 
questions  which  ho  discusses,  but  we  can  commend  it  heartily  to  the 
claes  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

David,  King  of  Israel:  his  Life  and  its  Lessons,     By  the  BflV- 
William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.    (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.) 

This  collection  of  historical  discourses  on  the  entire  career  of  JhsA 
fills  a  closely-printed  volume  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages.  I^* 
Taylor  is  remarkably  vivid  in  his  portraiture  and  graphic  in  lu« 
touches.     He  has  profonnd  sympathy  with  his  theme,  and  never 
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leaves  an  opportunitj  of  drawing  tbe  appropriate  lesson.  The  treat- 
ment is  popular  and  homiletic  rather  than  scholarly  or  profound,  and 
the  various  chapters  are  brightened  with  apt  quotations  and  shaqi 
appeals  to  the  conscience.  The  narrative  throbs  with  the  great  pas- 
sions andjstrange  experiences  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel.  Our  author 
does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  sins  and  meannesses  of  which  tho 
hero  was  guilty,  but  he  bravely  vindicates  Divine  revelation  from  tho 
shallow  and  witless  sneers  which  have  been  levelled  at  it  through  tho 
faults  of  the  man  after  Qod*s  own  heart. 

Sermons^  Doctrinal  and  FracticaL  By  Morgan  Dix,  S.T.D.,  New 
York.     New  Edition.     (R.  D.  Dickinson.) 

There  is  more  intensity  than  teaching  in  these  brilliant  sermons. 
They  fascinate  by  the  impression  that  a  great  light  is  going  to  break 
over  a  difficulty^  but  the  reality  or  the  doctrine  is  found,  after  all,  to 
be  assumed  rather  than  demonstrated.  There  is  a  remarkable  force 
of  expression,  and  a  novelty  of  terminology.  Moreover,  the  author 
does  not  lose  his  opportunity  of  saying  his  word  in  favour  of  ritual, 
^*  vestments,  lights,  crosses,  choral  services,  and  litanies,"  even  in 
his  discourse  on  "  The  Mystery  of  the  Holy  Incarnation. "  There  is 
much  glitter  and  fine  writing  even  when  contrasting  ''  the  Time 
Spirit  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; "  but  the  volume  may  be  read  with 
interest  as  expressive  of  one  of  the  intellectual  forces  at  work  in  the 
Anglican  School  of  American  Divinity. 

The  Age  of  the  Great  Patriarchs :  from  Adam  to  Jacob;  with  Notes, 
Critical  and  Illustrative.  By  Hobebt  Tuck,  B.  A.  Yol.I.  From 
the  Creation  to  the  Offering  of  Isaac.  (London  :  Sunday  School 
Union.) 

These  notes  on  the  earliest  portion  of  Genesis  are  preceded  by 
some  general  remarks  on  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  in* 
spiration  of  Scripture,  and  the  relations  of  science  to  revelation,  which 
show  that  the  author  is  alive  to  the  angry  controversy  that  has  pre* 
vailed  on  all  these  themes.  He  has  a  knack  of  stating  briefly  the 
conflicting  hypotheses,  and  then  leaving  the  reader,  who  cannot  by 
any  such  concise  statements  be  in  an  adequate  position  to  form  any 
opinion,  to  please  himself.  The  illustrations  of  the  "  Book  of  Begin- 
nings,'' even  more  than  the  general  introduction,  reveal  the  influence  of 
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Ewald  and  Dean  Stanley,  and  the  critical  school  generally.  The 
historical  element  is  not  repudiated,  but  the  author  rather  harrieB  to 
the  truth  concerning  civilisation,  or  sacrifice,  or  religion,  or  monls 
involved  in  the  narrative.  That  truth  is  undoubtedly  the  most  vital 
portion  of  the  record  for  us,  and  it  is  well  that  our  young  people 
should  be  taught  the  abundance  of  this  truth,  and  how  this  trnth  is 
enforced,  and  so  be  forearmed  against  a  criticism  which  would  not 
only  dissolve  the  record  into  myth,  but  obliterate  its  lesson. 

The  Heaverdy  World :  Views  of  the  Future  Life  by  Eminent  WrUm. 
Compiled  by  G.  Holdkn  Pike.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

A  catena  of  delightful  extracts  on  the  most  attractive  of  all 
themes  to  those  who  feel  they  are  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  hill,  and 
who  are  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  on  the  horizon  some  gleaming^ 
of  their  heavenly  home.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Dr.  Madaren,  John  Foster, 
Robert  Hall,  Cowper,  k  Kempis,  De  Foe,  Dr.  Watts,  Baxter,  W. 
Jay,  Chalmers,  Matthew  Henry,  Bunyan,  Irving,  are  all  laid  under 
contribution,  and  the  editor  has  blended  the  voices  of  many  more  of 
God's  saints  as  they  have  yearned  and  panted  after  the  blessed  life 
and  the  perfect  world !  The  volume  will  recall  to  some,  and  i^eal 
to  others,  uplifting  words  of  good  cheer  sorely  needed. 

Notes  for  Lessons  07i  the  Gcspel  History /or  Sunday  School  Teadten, 
By  Samuel  Green,  D.D.  Part  I.  From  the  Birth  of  Christ 
to  the  Close  of  His  Ministry  in  Galilee.     (Sunday  School  Union.) 

This  book  reveals  the  sententiousness,  pregnant  wisdom,  and  adnu- 
rable  force  which  a  thorough  scholar  can  impart  to  his  treatment  d 
varied  and  abundant  material.  Suggestions  are  made  for  the  aid  of 
the  teacher  of  the  infant  classes,  as  well  as  more  advanced  pupils* 

Jesus  Christ :  His  Life  and  Work.  By  Rev.  T.  A.  Mallesox.  (Ward, 
Look,  and  Co.) 

Mr.  Malleson  has  produced  a  practically  useful  work,  which  is 
abundantly  illustrated,  and  well  edited.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
substitute  for  recent  attempts  to  conceive  the  great  biography,  but  to 
supply  the  ordinary  reader  with  an  inexpenmve,  oonciae,  and  doTOut 
presentation  of  the  surroundings  and  significance  of  the  chief  events 
in  our  Lord's  life.    The  author  feels  no  difficulty  in  the  supernatnial, 
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and  has  no  sympatlij  with  those  who  have  attempted  to  write  the 
life  of  Christ  and  virtnally  to  ignore  that  distinotive  peculiarity.  He 
writes  as  a  believer,  for  believers,  and  while  making  no  pretence  to 
special  erudition,  shows  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  modem 
literature  of  the  subject  The  Sunday-school  teacher  will  find  this 
volume  very  helpful  in  his  study  of  the  sacred  narrative. 

Buff  Misnanary  Lectures,    First  Series.     Mediceval  Missions,     By 
Thohas  Smith,  D.D.     (Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

With  much  appropriateness  Dr.  Smith  has  been  selected  to  deliver 
the  first  series  of  missionary  lectures,  on  which  his  friend  the  late 
Dr.  Alexander  Duff  set  so  much  store,  and  which  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  that  great  missionary's  bequest.  Such  a  series  of  lectures 
is  to  be  delivered  onoe  in  four  years  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  "  on 
some  department  of  foreign  missions  or  cognate  subjects."  Dr.  Smith 
has  selected  as  his  theme  for  the  first  series  a  sketch  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Mediieval  Church  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  the 
common  salvation  beyond  the  then  limits  of  Christendom.  To  our 
mind  the  very  choice  of  theme  reflects  an  interesting  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  Christian  feeling.  The  distinguished  representative  of 
the  cburches  of  Scotland  has  selected  for  admiration,  sympathy,  and 
thanksgiving  the  record  of  missionary  zeal  often  made  under  condi- 
tions and  sanctions  against  which  the  Presbyterian  theology  and 
policy  has  been  an  age-long  protest.  We  notice  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion that  Dr.  Smith  claims  for  the  historic  Patrick  and  for  the 
Cnldees  a  position  independent  of  the  Church  of  Home,  but  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  give  his  due  place  to  Boniface  and  many  others,  for 
whom  there  cannot  be  claimed  a  similar  independence.  The  work 
does  not  furnish  the  reader  with  any  authority  for  its  various  state- 
ments, and  some  very  uncritical  and  chatty  observations  are  intro- 
duced into  what  purports  to  be  historical  and  biographical  work. 
For  instance,  Dr.  Smith,  speaking  of  Pelagius  and  his  possible  mis- 
sionary enterprise  to  the  East,  says,  "  I  have  not  specially  inquired 
into  the  matter,  but  my  impression  is  that  he  did  not  undertake  mis- 
sionary work.''  Neither  index  nor  table  of  contents  assist  the  reader, 
but  he  wOl  find  a  very  pleasant  account  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tisnity  into  Great  Britain  and  North  Germany,  a  useful  sketch  of 
Nestorian  missions  in  the  East,  and  of  the  Arian  missions  to  the  Goths,. 
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and  a  bright  review  of  tlie  marvellous  missionary  zeal,  not  to  saj  sub- 
lime bravado,  of  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Baymond  Lnlly.  The  auUior 
diBCQSses  the  probabilities  of  the  story  of  tlie  foondation  of  the  South 
Indian  Church  by  the  apostle  Thomas,  and  points  out  the  defects  as 
weU  as  the  quenchless  enthusiasm  of  the  pre-Reformation  Ghurdi. 
The  period  covered  is  between  the  years  500  and  1500  a.d.  It  is 
abundantly  certain  that  from  the  b^;inning  Christian  men  have 
aimed  to  fulfil  their  Master's  last  command.  Dr.  Smith  has  helped 
us  to  appreciate  this. 

The  Gospel  Miradea  in  tfheir  relation  to  Christ  and  ChrisHanUy,    Bj 
W.  M.  Tatlor,  D.D.     (Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.) 

The  argument  of  this  work  is  tersely  put  and  powerfully  preaeated. 
Christ  is  more  than  man.  The  miracles  are  the  appropriate  aooom- 
paniment  of  such  a  life  as  He  lived.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
law  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  miracles  if  the  evidence  be  s&tisfiio- 
tory.  The  testimonies  which  exist  are  of  the  most  appropriate  kind. 
The  mythical  hypothesis  fails  by  reason  of  the  nanownesB  of  the 
period  during  which  the  mythos  must  have  arisen,  and  the  unfiiendli- 
ness  of  the  soil  for  such  a  growth.  The  miracles  mean  much,  and 
they  are,  moreover,  expressive  parables  of  the  sacred  truth  of  the 
infinite  love  of  the  Lord  Christ  to  those  whose  nature  He  bad  as- 
sumed. These  various  themes  are  handled  successively  with  ebquenoe 
and  point,  and  the  author  throughout  reveals  his  readiness  to  meet 
the  op|x>nents  of  the  faith  fairly  on  their  own  ground,  without 
exaggerating  or  underrating  the  importance  of  the  theme. 


Tlie  Boy's  Own  Anmud,  The  OirTs  Own  Annual  Illustrated. 
'(Leisure  B(n.vr  Office,  56,  Paternoster  Bow.)  These  two  ^kndid 
volumes  comprise  all  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  Boifs  and  OirtsOw^ 
Paper  which  have  been  issued  during  the  present  year.  The  letter- 
press covers  an  immense  range  of  subjects,  oombimng  instmctkn  and 
amusement^  generally  conveyed  in  a  style  admirably  adapted  to  the 
two  classes  of  readers  for  whom  the  volumes  have  been  eapedally 
prepared.  The  illustrations  are  profuse ;  the  sketches,  many  of  them 
highly  artistic — some  of  those  in  the  Girfs  Annual,  particulariy,  an 
distinguished  by  grace  of  touch.  The  young  people  who  have  aheidy 
possessed  themselves  of  this  periodical  will  need  no  advice  from  os 
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as  to  continiiing  the  investment^  but  others  who  are  unacquainted 
with  these  new  specimens  of  the  productive  power  of  the  Leisure 
Hour  Office,  we  advise  unheaitatinglj  to  order  at  once  The  Bof/s 
or  The  GtrFe  Own  Paper  for  the  present  year,  which  seems  to 
have  commenoed  with  the  first  of  October. — The  following  also  are 
from  the  Keligious  Tract  Society : — Shaves  Farm.  By  Mrs.  Frederick 
Locker.  A  simple  story  of  country  life,  showing  the  power  of  a 
good  mother^s  influence. — The  Little  Model,  and  other  Stories, 
Eight  shorty  bright  tales,  chiefly  of  child-life. — Aids  to  t/ie  Student 
of  the  Holy  BihUe ;  or.  The  Handy  Book  for  Bible  Readers.  New 
and  enlarged  edition,  printed  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  A  most 
valuable  book,  containing,  in  small  compass  and  at  a  trifling  cost, 
a  great  amount  of  historical  and  scientific  information  explanatory 
of  Biblical  facts  and  allusions,  all  supplied  by  first-rate  authori- 
ties. It  has  also  a  Concordance  and  twelve  well-indexed  maps^  for 
reference. — My  Brother  Ben,    A  good  story  of  the  successful  struggles 

through  poverty  of  a  brave,  honest  boy. From  the  Book  Society : 

The  Prtneesa  llee;  or,  The  History  of  a  River,  and  other  Stories. 
Charming  fairy  tales,  bearing  their  morals  as  flowers  do  their  scent, 

inseparably  from  their  beauty. From  the  Sunday  School  Union : — 

The  Rescue  ofChildrsmd.  A  Stttdy  of  the  Possibilities  of  Childhood, 
For  Parents,  Pastors  and  Teachers,  and  all  Lovers  of  Childhood.  By 
Rev.  W.  P.  Crafts,  A.M.  Contains  many  useful  hints  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  and  some  interesting  and  amusing  records  of  the 
early  life  of  great  men.  It  is  not,  however,  wholesome  reading  for 
children,  who  by  it  might  be  tempted  to  think  far  too  much  of  their 
own  sayings  and  doings,  and,  becoming  self-conscious,  lose  the  charm 
of  childhood  ;  an  evil  not  unlikely  to  follow  from  some  of  the  stories 

of  children  now  so  much  in  vogue. "  The  Family  Cirde  Library." 

(James  Clarke  and  Co.)  By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves,  und  Miss  PrisciUa's 
Summer  Charge.  By  Margaret  Scott  Max  Eitchie.  The  first  of 
these  stories  is  a  burlesque  account  of  the  supposed  delights  of  a 
month  at  the  seaside.  The  disappointments  and  disasters  are  de- 
scribed with  a  grave  humour  that  is  clever  and  amusing.  The  second 
depicts,  with  much  exaggeration  and  little  wit,  the  eflbrts  of  a 
maiden  lady  to  train  a  clever  child  according  to  her  notions  of 
"  higher  education/'  and  shows  the  miserable  failure  of  her  project — 
Panroofy;  or,  The  Gospel  Winning  its  Way  among  the  Women  of  India, 
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By  Clara  M.  S.  Lowe.  (Morgan  and  Scott,  Fatemoster  Row.)  A 
very  intereeting  record  of  Miss  Beede's  work  in  India,  and  of  the  dis- 
tress at  the  time  of  the  famine  in  1878,  daring  whidi  Miss  Beede 
and  Miss  Lowe  laboured  with  incessant  energy  and  wonderful  snooesBb 
It  describes  a  work  which  women  only  can  do,  and  is  worthy  to  ronsa 
the  sympathy  of  all  who  haye  the  power  to  render  any  help. — Songi 
for  LitUe  Sing&rs.  Composed  by  Henry  King  Lewis.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  This  book  is  nicely  got  up,  and  contains  some  ample 
hymns  arranged  to  pretty  and  appropriate  tunes,  but  they  are 
unequal  in  merit.  In  some  instances  the  music  is  ratJier  difficalt 
for  in&nt-schools,  for  which  they  are  said  to  be  intended,  and 
the  verses  more  simple  than  beautifuL  Still,  there  is  a  great 
proportion  of  songs  that  will  charm  ''  little  singers." — AsaeiU  aind 
Dissent;  or^  The  Prayer  Book  in  the  LiglU  of  History  and  Prcktr 
tant  TruUi.  By  Samuel  Pearson,  M.A.  (London:  Elliot  Stod.) 
A  concise  account  of  the  compilation  of  the  Book  of  Commoa 
Prayer,  and  a  discriminating  estimate  of  its  contents,  which 
ought  to  be  widely  read. — Christianity  Confirmed  by  Jewish  a»d 
Heathen  Testimony,  By  Thomas  Stevenson,  F.B.S.K,  F.6.EL 
(Edinburgh :  David  Douglas.)  This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  valoable 
work  powerfully  attesting  the  Truth  of  ChrlBtianity. — Sermom,iad 
Notes  for  Sermons,  By  the  late  Bev.  W.  A.  Salter,  of  Leanuogton. 
(London:  Elliot  Stock.)  These  sermons  indicate  deep  and  loving 
sympathy  with  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  men,  and 
aro  adapted  to  inspire  such  a  love  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  read  them. 


©Mluarg. 

Tub  latb  Rev.  Jodn  Waddington,  D.D. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch 
was  spared  to  witness  the  issue  of  the  fifth  and  concluding  volume  of 
his  "  Congregational  History,"  the  preface  to  which  is  dated  « 
recently  as  April,  1880.  To  the  preparation  of  this  work  he  had 
devoted  much  labour  during  many  years,  and  as  the  successive  instal- 
ments appeared  they  attracted  considerable  notice  both  in  this  countiT 
and  in  the  United  States.  Adverse  and  even  severe  criticisms  ha^ 
not  been  lacking  so  far  as  regards  the  literary  merits  of  the  Hiatoiy ; 
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but  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  its  author's  diligence,  patience, 
and  singleness  of  purpose.  Into  this  question  it  is  needless  here  to 
enter,  as  it  does  not  come  within  the  design  of  this  short  memoir, 
Joseph  Waddington  was  bom  at  Leeds,  on  December  10th,  1810 
and  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  that  has  given  three  ministers  to  the 
Congregational  body.  He  became  a  member  of  Dr.  Richard  Winter 
Hamilton's  church ;  and  an  early  aptitude  for  preaching  and  public 
speaking  led  to  his  being  sent  to  Airedale  College.  His  first  pastorate 
was  at  Stockport,  where  he  laboured  from  June,  1832,  to  July,  1846. 
Holy  and  pleasant  memories  of  him  are  still  cherished  by  such  of  the 
members  as  survive ;  and  one  venerable  lady,  in  her  eighty-fourth 
year,  has  since  the  decease  of  her  old  minister,  written  a  lettei*  of 
grateful  reminiscences  and  tender  sympathy,  very  comforting  to  the 
surviving  relatives. 

Those  who  best  knew  Dr.  Waddington  esteemed  and  loved  him 
for  his  starling  character ;  while  those  who  were  less  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  did  not  suspect  the  existence  of  a  tender,  affec- 
tionate, and  sensitive  nature  beneath  an  exterior,  that  owing  to  the 
stress  of  circumstances,  often  appeared  stern  and  combative.  The  late 
Dr.  Binney  once  gave  characteristic  expression  to  this  in  an  unpub- 
lished letter,  from  which  it  would  be  improper  to  quote  ;  and  knowing 
what  he  did  of  the  spirit  and  work  of  Dr.  Waddington,  stood  nobly  by 
him  during  a  prolonged  period  of  anxiety  and  difficulty  in  connection 
with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers'  Church  in  Southwark.  Others  might  be 
mentioned  whose  attachment  never  wavered  during  many  years.  A 
substantial  proof  of  this  was  furnished  only  last  year,  when  a  success- 
ful effort  was  made  by  a  number  of  leading  ministers  and  laymen  to 
raise  a  fund  in  especial  recognition  of  his  services  and  saciifices  for  the 
•cause  which  he  held  sacred.  His  connection  with  the  ancient  church 
that  migrated  from  Union  Street,  Borough,  and  that  eventually  found 
its  present  home  in  the  'New  Kent  Road,  led  to  his  close  study  of  the 
history  of  Congregationalism.  He  published  a  life  of  '^  John  Penry, 
the  Pilgrim  Martyr;"  a  series  of  historical  papers  on  "Congregational 
Martyrs; "  a  prize  essay  in  the  Bicentenaiy  year  on  ''Congregational 
Church  History  from  the  Refoimation ; "  the  ''  Track  of  the  Hidden 
Church ;  or,  the  Springs  of  the  Pilgrim  Movement ; "  a  ''  History  of 
Congregationalism  in  Surrey ; "  and  finally,  the  larger  work  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.     To  complete  this,  he,  in  1871, 
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retired  from  the  pastorate,  but  he  continaed  to  preach  as  opportanitj 
offered,  and  uatil  about  twelve  months  ago  he  conducted  service  twioe 
a  month  in  the  village  of  Cobham.  Although  not  by  any  means  a 
robust  man,  he  had  never  been  attacked  by  serious  illness^  nor  had 
occasion  to  consult  a  doctor,  until  the  last  decade  of  his  life,  whoa 
symptoms  appeared  indicating  a  weak  action  of  the  hearty  which 
eventually  induced  dropsy.  The  beginning  of  the  end  was  so  bog 
since  as  November,  1879,  when  he  suffered  from  an  attack  of  hioa- 
chitis ;  but  after  being  confined  to  his  room  for  eight  months,  he  so  fiu 
rallied  as  to  be  able  to  go  into  Yorkshire.  He  returned  home  en- 
feebled and  prostrate,  and  during  the  short  reminder  of  his  life 
suffered  greatly,  yet  with  much  patience,  and  always  expressed  gnitir 
tnde  for  the  smallest  attentions  paid  to  him.  His  punctual,  methodicali 
and  strictly  conscientious  habits  asserted  themselves  even  to  the  bsk^ 
and  when  fully  aware  tliat  the  end  was  approaching  he  was  asked, 
*'  Do  you  feel  as  if  you  would  like  to  live  1 "  He  replied,  "  It  is  a  miied 
feeling.  I  should  like  to  preach  again  at  Cobham,  and  do  a  little 
more  writing;  but  the  Lord's  will  is  best."  He  fell  aale^  on 
September  24th,  and  the  funeral  took  place  at  Brockley  Cemetery,  tlie 
Bev.  Dr.  Clemance  and  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Turquand  conducting  the 
servico.  A  funeral  sermon,  preached  at  the  Pilgrim  Fathenf 
Memorial  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Geoi^  Waddingtfm,  one  of  die 
surviving  brothers,  has  since  been  published,  with  a  brief  biographical 
sketch.  Dr.  Waddington  received  the  diploma  of  D.D.  some  twenty 
years  ago  from  the  University  of  Williamstown,  in  the  United  Statea, 
to  which  country  he  paid  a  visit  in  connection  with  his  church-bnildiiig 
enterprise  in  Southwark.  W.  H.  S.  Aubret. 


The  Managers  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacra- 
mental Collections  in  aid  of  the  '<  Widows'  Fund  "  :— United  Com- 
munion Service  of  the  three  Dewsbury  and  Earlsheaton  Churches,  by 
Rev.  W.  T.  Moreton,  £7  10s.;  Liverpool,  by  Mr.  J.  Gillim, 
£7  7s.  4d. ;  Norwich,  by  Mr.  J.  Boardman,  £5  ;  Sheffield,  by  Rev, 
T.  S.  King^  £5 ;  Durham,  by  Rev.  S.  Qoodall,  £2  8a.  7d. ;  Coveatiji 
Vicar's  Lane,  by  Rev.  H.  E.  Bottomley,  £2  3fl.  5d. ;  Raddiffe,  bj 
Mr.  J.  C.  McCappin,  £1  5b.;  Pendlebury,by  Rer.  H.  P.  Walker, 
£\   59. 
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I.— Itintrating  in  |lorl^  ^tiu, 

Bt  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lees,  of  Tientsin. 

Y  visit  to  TsAU-CHiAXO  (oar  south-west  district)  was  delayed  by 
our  building  operations  in  Tientsin.  It  was  thus  made,  as  on 
several  previous  occasions,  at  the  most  inclement  season  (February), 
and  involved  a  good  deal  of  personal  discomfort.  Yet  it  would  have 
been  every  way  satisfactory  but  for  a  new  trial  which  had  befallen 
oar  native  brethren  there  a  day  or  two  before  my  arrival.  While 
yet  distant  a  day's  journey,  I  met  a  messenger  with  evil  tidings.  Daring 
CDS  of  the  dark  nights  in  the  early  part  of  February,  our  premises  at 
Hsiao-Chang  were  attacked  by  a  band  of  armed  men.  Their  object  was 
simply  plunder,  there  not  being  any  ground  for  thinking  that  anti- 
Christian  feeling  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  That  such  a 
daring  attack  should  be  made  will,  however,  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
wretched  disorder  and  lawlessness  of  the  district,  which  has  long  been 
notorious  for  its  robbers,  and  will  also,  I  trust,  deepen  sympathy  with 
those  who  are  trying  to  do  the*  Master's  work  there.  Breaking  a 
hole  through  the  wall  of  the  courtyard,  the  thieves  (there  were  some 
twenty  or  more  of  them)  forced  the  door  of  the  catechist's  house.  The 
poor  fellow  woke  in  alarm  to  see  four  or  five  men  wearing  masks  and 
armed  with  swords  by  his  bedside.  They  dragged  him  out  of  the  room  and 
hound  him  to  a  tree  in  the  yard.  Having  shouted  to  alarm  the  neighbours, 
they  wounded  him  on  the  head  and  shoulders  and  threatened  his  life. 
Oaards  were  put  round  the  building  to  prevent  any  effort  at  assistance, 
which,  however,  none  of  the  villagers  were  courageous  enough  to  make. 
Meanwhile,  others  of  the  band  went  systematically  to  work,  lighting  the 
lamp  and  deliberately  stripping  the  place  of  evexythlng  of  value.    Happily, 
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they  did  not  offer  any  insult  to  the  man's  young  wife  and  child,  vbo, 
covered  by  a  quilt,  cowered  in  terrorupon  the  bed.  But  this  qoilt  tnd 
the  solitary  garment  Mr.  Liu  had  on  were  almost  the  only  things  left  A 
supply  of  money  for  current  expenses  which  the  oateohist  had  just  receiTed 
from  me,  all  their  clothing  and  bedding,  the  many  little  bits  of  jevelleiy 
and  pretty  presents  they  got  on  their  marriage — in  short,  evexything  was 
carried  off  except  books,  and  those,  of  course,  had  no  attraction.  One 
can  hardly  fimcy  a  heayier  blow  than  this  omel  robbery  for  a  young 
couple  whose  married  life  began  so  brightly  only  a  few  months  since.  It 
was  the  more  trying  as  the  season  was  mid-winter,  and  snow  lay  thick  npoa 
the  ground. 

But,  happily,  our  brother's  wounds,  though  painfol,  were  not  serious, 
and  soon  healed.  The  snow,  when  morning  dawned,  enabled  friendlj 
Tolunteers  to  trace  the  robbers.  A  few  less  Tilaable  garments  vere 
picked  up  on  the  road  they  had  taken.  The  footsteps  were  foUowed 
to  yillages  two  or  three  miles  away,  the  resorts  of  well-known  thieteB, 
and  information  of  the  robbery,  with  such  facts  as  might  assbt  the 
ends  of  justice,  was  at  once  given  to  the  local  officials. 

Chinbsb  Ideas  of  Justicb. 

Beyond  coming  to  make  an  (official  inspection  and  examination  (»f  Mr. 
Liu,  the  magistrate  did  not,  however,  do  anything.  Just  at  this  jonctnre 
I  arrived^  and  of  course  paid  a  visit  to  the  Yamen  to  see  whether  I  could 
quicken  the  steps  of  the  guardians  of  public  order.  It  may  be  weU  to  »j 
that  in  all  our  action  we  have  been  studiously  careful  to  act  according  to 
Chinese  law  and  official  custom.  Probably  our  all  but  complete  failure  is 
due  to  our  inability  to  do  so  in  ivery  respect.  One  thing  we  could  not  do. 
We  could  not  give  bribes.  Thus,  even  supposing  the  magistrate's  expressed 
good-will  to  be  sincere,  the  chances  of  our  success  were  small  from  the  y&j 
first.  An  honest  mandarin  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  underlings  in 
his  office,  and  these  are  proverbially,  universally,  and  hopelessly  corrupN 
being  regarded  as,  with  hardly  an  exception,  capable  of  any  villany.  is 
their  income  depends  upon  their  skill  and  success  in  squeezing,  this  is  easj 
to  understand.  It  is  only  less  cosily  and  dangerous  to  be  a  prosecutor  io 
a  native  court  than  to  be  a  defendant.  I  had  several  interviews  with  tha 
magistrate,  but  little  has  come  of  his  promises.  The  story  would  be 
amusing  were  it  not  so  provoking.  Under  the  plea  that  the  thieves  came 
from  places  beyond  his  jurisdiction  he  tried  to  shirk  proper  efforts  to  find 
them.  Then  he  would  throw  upon  us  the  task  of  discovering  and  securios 
them.     Ultimately  we  secured  the  joint  action  of  the  neighbouring  officia'i 
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and,  by  a  rute^  brought  a  persoa  ia  whose  hoiue  the  theft  wae  planned, 
and  who  was  known  to  have  the  property  oonoealed,  within  the  zeaoh  of 
the  officers.  On  examination  the  magbtrate  soon  got  a  oonfessioni  with 
the  names  of  several  of  the  thieves.  Then  I  returned  to  Tientsin,  leaving 
matters  in  his  hands  with  some  faint  hope  of  justioe  being  to  some  extent 
done.  But,  after  a  time,  the  confessedly  criminal  party  was  released,  and 
though  three  men  have  since  been  apprehended,  all  of  whom  have  acknow- 
ledged their  guilt,  there  is  talk  of  releasing  them  also,  and  the  stolen 
property  has  been  openly  sold  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  might,  and  ought 
to,  have  been  all  recovered. 

Oddly  enough,  on  my  arrival  in  Tientsin,  I  received  a  note  from  the 
English  consul  saying  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  offioials  here  of 
the  robbery,  and  that  the  Yicen^  had  ordered  that  the  &nlt  of  the  looal 
official  for  allowing  it  should  be  recorded  agunet  him,  and  had  also 
sent  instructions  to  have  the  thieves  punished.  The  consul  wished  to 
know  whether  I  knew  anything  about  the  affair ! 

It  had  not  been  my  purpose  to  speak  of  it  to  our  own  authorities,  pre- 
ferring to  see  whether  security  for  the  future,  whioh  is  the  great  point  to  be 
attained,  could  not  be  gained  without  troubling  them ;  both  beoause  it  is 
always  desirable  to  reserve  their  aid  as  a  last  resort  in  extreme  oases,  and 
because  it  is  well  to  show  the  mandarins  thnt  we  are  anxious  to  trust 
them  and  to  submit  to  native  jurisdiction  whenever  possible.  It  is,  I  hear, 
an  unprecedented  thing  for  such  information  to  reach  a  consul  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  mandarins  themselves,  and  it  was  still  more  remarkable 
that  the  information  should  be  accompanied  by  the  assurance  given. 
Probably  they  bad  the  impression  that  I  should  at  once  complain,  and 
wished  to  forestall  me ;  or,  possibiy,  there  may  have  been  amne  feeling  of 
shame  that  we  should  meet  with  such  treatment  in  a  dtstriet  where,  only 
a  few  months  back,  we  were  instrumental  in  saving  thousands  of  lives. 
If  so,  it  is  a  pity  this  most  reasonable  feeling  has  not  led  to  better  results. 

Of  course  I  have  had  to  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  onr  eonsal,  bnt  we  do 
not  know  whether  any  further  action  will  be  taken  by  him. 

Tbibulation  Wobkiko  Patience. 

The  ^irit  shown  by  our  young  native  brother  under  this  serious  trial 
has  been  such  as  to  deepen  our  sympathy  with  him  greatly.  When  I 
arrived  at  his  station,  I  found  him  absent  upon  duty  at  a  distant  village. 
This  was  only  three  or  four  days  after  the  robbery,  and  before  his  wounds 
vere  healed.  Our  meeting  was  rather  an  affecting  one.  Coming  into 
uy  room  quietly,  his  anxious  face  and  bandaged  head  startled  me,  but 
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hardly  prepared  me  for  the  barst  of  feeling  eo  uauaaal  ia  a  Chiaese  whidi 
followed.  "  Oh ! "  said  he,  '^  why  did  you  uot  come  before  1  *'  The  eeiue 
of  loneliness,  and  the  long  strain  once  broken  by  the  presence  of  one  whom 
he  loved  and  trusted,  caused  him  fairly  to  break  down.  Bat  the  subaeqaeDi 
talk  showed  that  there  was  no  lack  of  calm  courage.  It  was  delightfal  to 
see  how  really  he  had  sought  and  found  comfort  in  God.  There  was  no  com- 
plaining, and  no  sign  of  a  desire  to  leave  a  post  so  insecure  and  uncomfort- 
able. It  soon  appeared  that  his  heaviest  anxieties  had  no  selfish  refdrence 
at  all,  but  arose  out  of  exceptional  difficulties  and  disappointments  in  hi» 
work.  After  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  earnest  consultation,  I  said  to  him, 
''  Well,  now,  suppose  you  could  be  set  free  from  all  these  cares  and  sorrows, 
and  have  a  peaceful,  prosperous  life  astiured  to  you,  on  the  condition,  hov- 
ever,  that  you  must  cease  your  work  as  a  preacher,  would  you  do  itt" 
"  No/'  was  his  reply,  given  with  much  emphasis  j  ''  I  could  not  give  up 
preaching." 

It  was  not  in  my  ^ower  to  make  good  our  brother's  losses,  but,  with  the 
kind  assistance  of  aj  friend  or  two,  something  has  been  done  to  supply  the 
pressing  need  of  dothing  for  piimself  and  family.  It  will  be  long  ere  he 
recovers  the  home  comforts  he  has  lost 

Such  a  case  as  this  illustrates  in  many  ways  the  character  and  trials  of 
our  native  brethren.  This  would  be  felt  more  strongly  if  space  permitted 
my  going  into  details  respecting  his  work.  Labouring  almost  alone,  sod 
ofcen  amid  special  difficulties,  at  a  distance  from  home  sometimes  equal  to 
the  breadth  of  half-a-dozen  English  counties,  these  good  men  have  the 
strongest  claim  upon  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  God's  people. 

Family  Ebligiox. 
While  most  unwelcome  demands  were  made  upon  my  time  during  this 
visit  by  the  above-named  business,  you  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  the 
great  work  of  our  mission  was  found  to  be  advancing.  It  is  true  that  not 
a  few  once  promising  applicants  for  Christian  baptism  have  shown  by  their 
conduct  that  impure  and  worldly  motives  had  but  too  much  to  do  with 
their  former  apparent  earnestness ;  but  that  has  neither  surprised  nor  dis- 
couraged us.  Such  is  ever  the  Cise;  and  we  must  be  prepared  for  many  a 
seeming  temporary  recession  of  the  tide  of  spiritual  progress.  It  was  mj 
privilege  on  this  occasion  to  give  baptism  to  no  fewer  than  twenty^eveo 
candidates,  of  whom  eight  were  men,  eleven  women,  and  eight  duldrea^ 
Special  interest  arose  from  nearly  a  dozen  of  these  belonging  to  one  villtgey 
and  many  of  them  to  one  family.  Tiiree  generations  of  this  household 
were  baptized  at  once.  The  scene  when  the  old  man,  surrouaded  by  his 
sons  and  dau^hter^,  and  carrying  his  infant  grandchild,  came  forward  was 
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as  novel  as  it  was  pleasant.  All  but  the  veij  little  ones  had  made  a  clear 
peraonal  confession  of  their  faith.  Only  one  of  the  family  circle,  an  older 
sou,  remains  without.  No  wonder  the  little  village  congregation  was  glad 
and  hopeful.  The  energy  thrown  into  the  closing  hymn,  and  the  fervour  of 
the  prayer  in  which  one  of  the  older  Christians  commended  them  to  God, 
told  much. 

I  would  much  like  to  get  English  friends  to  pray  for  this  infant  church. 
The  baailet  is  a  very  small  one  ;  there  are  probably  not  more  than  fifty 
families,  but  of  these  about  a  third  are  more  or  less  won,  and  others  are 
hopefuL  The  people  meet  for  worship  in  a  small  mud  building  which 
belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  converts,  and  which  they  have  lately  put  in 
repair  themselves.  Most  of  them  are  field-labourers,  though  one  or 
two  have  an  acre  or  two  of  their  own.  The  women  mainly  support 
themselves  by  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  cloth.  Yet  the  idea  of  "  giving 
to  the  Lord "  is  beginning  to  take  root,  and  one  poor  woman  actually 
brought  me  2,000  cash,  for  which  she  had  worked  overtime  so  as  not 
to  encroach  upon  family  claims.  One  circumstance  greatly  interested 
me.  During  the  rather  long  interval  which  has  passed  since  my  last 
visit,  a  difficulty  had  arisen  among  them  which  divided  them. 
Suspicion  attached  to  the  conduct  of  the  most  intelligent  and  well- 
to-do  couvert,  who  is  indeed  the  oldest  Christian  in  the  district,  and 
from  whom  many  of  the  rest  had  first  heard  the  truth.  I  found  this  man 
now  practically,  and  by  general  consent,  excluded  from  their  society,  and 
going  to  another  village  to  worship.  As  the  people  have  heard  little  or 
nothing  about  church  discipline  (and  indeed  a  church,  properly  so  called^ 
has  nut  yet  been  oi^anised  there),  such  a  state  of  things  was  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  natural  working  of  spiritual  life,  which  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  their  old  religious  systems  which  would 
suggest  the  absolute  necessity  of  purity  of  communion.  Happily,  I  was 
able  to  heal  this  division.  It  proved  that  while,  so  far  as  could  be  seen, 
the  supposed  wrongdoer  was  really  innocent  of  the  alleged  fault,  he  had, 
by  his  own  confession  (though  from  good  motives),  so  acted  as  to  give 
reasonable  cause  for  doubt,  while  his  pride  had  prevented  him  from  offering 
Utiedful  explanations. 

We  have  now  in  this  south-western  district  over  a  hundred  converts. 
They  are  greatly  scattered,  and  the  great  distance  from  Tientsin  (not  less 
than  from  London  to  Exeter,  or  from  Manchester  to  Pembroke)  makes 
anything  like  effective  teaching  or  oversight  very  difficult.  Our  native  staff*, 
too,  id  very  small.  I  often  wonder  how  one  of  our  English  churches  at 
home  would  deal  with  country  brethren  so  far  away. 
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The  Sovth-Eaev  Distriot. 

Now  for  a  few  words  about  my  aeoond  trip— tliat,  namely,  to  tbeTEv-fiiy 
and  CHINO-Ytrir  district,  ftrom  which  I  hay«  just  returned.  These  statiooi 
lie  nearly  as  far  to  the  south-east  as  those  just  spoken  of  to  the  south- 
west. Indeed,  the  first  two  days*  travel  is  along  the  same  road,  due  soutli 
t if  Tientsin.  On  the  outward  journey  I  was  on  this  occsfiion  aoeompaniad 
by  the  Itev.  J.  Irkocest,  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  having  anaoged 
to  assist  him  and  his  brethren  at  the  ordination  senrioes  of  their 
faithful  old  Shantung  evangelist,  Mr.  Hu. 

The  journey  to  LaoUng  took  six  days,  five  being  spent  upon  the  eanil 
En  ronte,  we  spent  the  Sunday  at  a  market  town  where  oar  M«lhodiit 
brethren  have  a  sub-station,  and  here  a  little  incident  occurred  whtdi  is  worth 
telling,  from  the  encouragement  it  suggests  to  duistian  worken  everywhere. 
We  had  just  finished  a  short  religious  service  in  the  little  dhapel  when  a 
stranger  entered  and  greeted  us  courteously.   He  was  a  traveller,  and,  at  he 
laid  down  the  bamboo  from  either  end  of  which  his  bundles  were  slung;  he 
announced  himself  as  a  Christian  on  his  way  to  the  capital,  and  erprasied 
his  joy  at  meeting  fellow-believers.      He  had  been  in  the  outer  room 
during  our  worship,  and  waited  for  its  close  to  introduce  himsdf.    Farther 
conversation  elicited  the  information  that  he  came  from  the  district  of 
Wei-hien,  a  part  of  Shantung  ftir  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tdlov 
River;  that  he  bad  become  a  Christian  this  spring;  and  that  he  was  now 
going  to  seek  an.  uncle  in  Peking,  one  object  of  the  journey  being  a  desire 
to  tell  him  of  the  Gk>spel.    He  added  that  by-and-by  he  hoped  to  see  U8  in 
Tientsin,  for  he  must  go  there  on  his  return,  having  a  special  oommieaon 
from  his  elder  brother  to  greet  Mr.  Chang,  a  pastor  there.    It  was  a  treat 
to  see  good  old  Chang-tsu-lou's  face  on  hearing  this.    Two  or  three  of  na 
called  out,  ''  Why,  here  he.  is ! "  and  all  were  now  curious  to  lesm  the 
brother's  name.    Imagine  our  pleasure  on  learning  that  he  was  a  man 
baptised  by  Mr.  Chang  several  years  ago,  who  left  us  soon  afterwsrda  for 
the  distant  northern  province  or  distriot  of  Manchuria,  and  from  whom  ve 
had  only  heard  once.    The  stoty  was  very  cheering.    The  man  went  north 
to  trade,  became  connected  for  a  time  there  with  the  Irish  Presbjteriaa 
Mission,  and  did  some  preaching  even.  Last  year  he  became  home4iek,ssd 
returned  to  Wei-hien,  in  Shantung,  his  native  place.     Here  he  at  once 
began  to  teaoh  hia  new  faith,  with  the  happy  result  that  eariy  this  spring 
the  whole  of  his  own  family  and  ten  of  his  neighbours  were  reoMvsd  into 
the  Christian  Chuvoh  by  one  of  our  Amerioan  brethren  who  residea  at 
Chefoo.    Truly,  tlie  seea  sown,  and  for  a  time  lost  sight  of,  had  i^peaied 
after  many  days. 
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The  ordination  senrioes  at  Laoling  were  very  succeaaful.  They  occupied 
most  of  the  following  Sunday,  the  principal  senrice  taking  place  in  the 
momiog,  while  the  main  feature  of  the  afternoon  meeting  waa  a  most 
efftfotive  address  to  the  church  on  its  duty  to  the  pastor  from  Hr.  Chang. 
Among  other  capital  points  he  made  was  one  on  the  datm  of  their  minister 
to  reoeive  from  them  adequate  pecuniary  support.  Introducing  our  Lord's 
words,  "  Where  your  treasure  is  there  will  your  heart  he  also/'  he  said  he 
would  venture  reverently  to  transpose  them  and  apply  them  to  this  subject. 
**  Where  your  heart  is,  friends,  there  will  your  treasure  be.  If  you  truly 
love  and  honour  your  pastor,  you  will  give  him  your  money  1 "  Not  bad 
that  I 

BacEPTiON  AXD  Baptism  of  Gonvkbtr. 

From  Laoling  pastor  Chang  aiid  I  went  to  our  own  districts  of  Ching- 
ytLn,  Yen-san,  and  Ts'ang*chow,  examining  the  work  of  the  catechists  in 
charge  and  preaching  as  opportunity  served.  We  found  a  good  deal  to 
encourage,  especially  in  the  village  work  in  Ching-ydn.  Our  converts 
there  are  under  great  disadvantages,  having  no  resident  teacher,  and  being 
themselves  all  uneducated.  Mr.  Shaw's  occasional  visits  there  have,  how- 
ever, borne  good  fruit.  I  have  rarely  met  better  instructed  and,  in  every 
sense,  more  promising  candidates  for  baptism  than  some  we  talked 
with.  One  or  two  had  suffered  not  a  little  family  persecution  on 
account  of  their  faith.  We  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  five  of  these 
men.  Others  were  deferred  until  our  next  visit.  In  Ten-san  there  were 
signs  of  hopeful  reaction  after  the  disastrous  experience  of  last  year. 
We  were  able  to  baptize  two  men,  one  of  whom  supplies  a  good 
illustration  of  the  value  of  even  the  simplest  preaching.  He  heard 
two  addresses  delivered  by  one  of  our  men  in  the  open  air.  Both 
were  maihly  directed  against  the  folly  of  idolatry.  The  first  aroused 
his  curiosity;  after  hearing  the  second  he  went  home,  took  down  the 
idol-shrine  and  picture  out  of  his  room,  and,  to  the  horror  of  his  old 
mother,  burnt  them  in  the  court-yard.  His  neighbours  concluded  that 
he  was  mad,  but  his  answer  was  that  he  and  they  had  all  been  mad 
and  that  he  had  now  come  to  his  senses.  Since  then  he  has  never  missed 
H  Sabbath  service,  has  been  an  inquirer  for  more  than  a  year,  and  now 
evinces  a  glad  trust  in  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  which  is  most  pleasing.  The 
old  mother,  too,  has  begun  to  show  an  interest  in  the  truth.  Such  simple 
examples  may  serve  to  show  how  Christianity  is  little  by  little  fioding 
entrance  among  this  peoj^ile,  and  may,  I  trust,  do  something  to  awaken  a 
deeper  interest  in  them. 
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n.— Samoa— |lort^-Mtst  ©ttl-slatiinis. 

HUMEROUS  small  ialanda  connected  with  the  Tokkl&u,  £luc%  tnd 
GiLBsaT  (koupsy  and  lying  to  the  north-west  of  Samoa,  form  an 
outlet  for  the  Christian  seal  and  enterprise  of  the  ehnrches  which  hasn 
been  planted  in  the  principal  islands  of  the  group,  and  for  the  efToita  of 
such  native  young  men  as,  having  embraced  Christianity  and  been  tnined 
in  the  Institution  at  Malua,  return  home  as  pastors  and  teachers  to  their 
countrymen.  Much  of  the  succeas  which  has  attended  this  work  is,  under 
€rod,  due  to  the  regular  and  83^tematic  visitation  of  the  islands  by  EngliBh 
missionaries.  In  carrying  out  such  visitation,  the  John  WUiumu  has 
rendered  excellent  service,  and  in  October  and  November  last  our  good 
ship  accomplished  for  the  tenth  time  her  annual  voyage  of  mercy  in  those 
seas.  The  deputation  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  the  Bev,  Thomas 
Powell  and  a  native  assistant,  Kirisomb.  Although  these  voyages  possess 
many  features  in  common,  and  the  duties  devolving  on  the  deputation  are 
necessarily  of  a  routine  character,  each  annual  visit  ubuadly  embraces 
peculiarities  of  its  own,  and  serves  to  develop  some  new  phase  of  missiooaiy 
experience.  Thus  in  his  journal,  which  has  recently  reached  the  Directocs, 
Mr.  Powell  takes  occasion  to  contrast  the  people  as  they  are  now  with 
what  they  were  eight  years  ago  ;  and  so  great  has  been  the  transformattoa 
e£fected  in  their  moral  and  social  condition  within  that  brief  period  as  to 
call  forth  surprise  and  gratitude.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  native  churches  are  yet  in  a  position  to  stand  alone ;  the  membffs 
composing  them,  together  with  their  pastors,  are  but  babes  in  knowledge 
and  experience,  as  the  questions  submitted  to  the  missionary  abundantly 
prove.  Hence  the  neceasity  for  the  oversight  maintained  by  our  English 
brethren,  and  for  their  firm  but  kindly  advice  and  guidance.  In  this 
respect  Mr.  Powell's  visit  must  have  proved  a  season  of  refireshiag* 
Beferring  to  Namumaga,  our  brother  writes  : — 

'*  It  was  delightful  to  witness  the  change  which  the  Gospel  has  wrought  heie. 
Eight  years  ago  I  placed  a  native  evangelist  among  this  people.  At  that 
time  the  island  was  full  of  idols  of  stone  and  of  wood ;  altars  were  in  every 
house,  and  temples  seemed  as  numerous  as  the  houses.  Now,  not  an  idol  wu  to 
be  found  ;  not  a  temple  to  be  seen,  except  that  consecrated  to  Jehovah.  Then  ve 
were  kept  about  two  hours  upon  the  beach  while  the  priests  sought,  by  their 
various  absurd  rites,  tojplacate  their  gods,  whose  anger  they  feax«d  on  acoosnt  of 
our  visit ;  now  we  were  welcomed  as  their  best  friends.  Then  the  maro  ira«  tke 
only  show  of  covering  which  ^the}  men  would  tolerate  as  becoming  the  stener 
sex  ;  the  women  wore  only  a  girdle  of  leaves  or  bark,  and  the  childrai  trw* 
nude  ;  now,  men,  women,  and  children  were  decently  dothed,  and  ast  listeniBg 
with  delight  to  the  Qospel-message,  while  some  of  the  girls  and  boys  remembeRd 
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that  it  was  oq  that  eventful  day  that  they  first  heard  the  name  of  Jesus  in  a 
livmn  which  I  sang  to  them  while  waiting  the  priests'  permission  to  enter  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  Malae  and  expkin  the  purport  of  our  mission.  Oat  of 
the  population  of  234,  77  have  become  church  members ;  out  of  the  89  children, 
57  are  daily  taught  in  the  schools.  The  people  have  given  95*25  dols.  (j£19  is.) 
to  their  pastor,  and  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  cash  and  property  to  the 
valne  of  £5  8s." 

At  another  island,  the  captain  having  offered  to  purchase  500  oocoarQuts 

for  use  on  board,  the  people  willingly  supplied  the  number  required  as  a 

present,  remarking,  '^  We  do  not  sdl  to  the  mission  ship."    Again  quoting 

the  journal  :— 

"The  first  engagement  at  Nanumea  was  the  examination  of  the  school 
children.  There  were  about  eighty  present  Kirisome  and  myself  were  both 
(lelighteil  to  find  that  these  children,  whose  parents  and  rulers  only  eight  years 
ago,  refused  to  allow  a  Christian  teacher  to  land  on  their  island,  were  making 
steady  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Bible  truth,  and  in  reading,  writing,  and 
urltlimetic.  They  reflected  much  credit  on  their  former  teacher,  and  on  the 
deacon  who  had  been  conducting  the  school  since  Tuilonll^  the  former  pastor, 
left,    I  selected  five  for  special  prizes  of  a  hymn-book  each. 

"The  examination  was  followed  by  a  service  with  the  adults,  and  the 
annonncenierit  of  a  new  pastor  was  made,  and  addresses  were  given.  The 
people  here,  too,  were  all  decently  clothed,  and  they  manifested  a  deep  and 
intelligent  interest  in  what  was  said. 

"I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  people  in  so  hopeful  a  state  as  they 
appeared  to  be,  for,  shortly  after  the  visit  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Turner  last  year,  the 
]>a!)tor  had  been  removed  for  immorality,  and  this  people,  who  had  but  recently 
gircn  up  their  idols,  were  left  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  yea,  indeed,  betrayed 
hy  the  appointed  shepherd  ;  and  yet  the  Great  Shepherd  had  watched  over  them. 
Three  deacons  had  maintained  the  services  and  schools,  and  they  had  of  their 
0^71  accord  held  a  missionary  meeting,  and  contributed  24  dole.,  t.e.,  £4  168.,  to 
the  funds  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  It  was  no  small  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  leave  among  them  pastor  Emosi,  a  tried  man  from  Mr.  Pratt's  district  on 
Savaii. 

"  The  population  here  is  442,  of  whom  118  are  church  members.'' 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  October  the  vessel  was  off  Nukunau,  and 
the  two  native  missionaries  came  on  board.  It  being  Sunday,  arrange- 
liieuts  were  made  for  the  services  of  the  day.  Some  of  the  party  landed 
at  Lugatu,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island ;  the  others  proceeded  to  the 
eastern  end,  and  landed  there. 

"'  The  first  thing  to  settle  was  the  location  of  three  additional  missionaries  who 
hail  been  brought  for  this  island.  One  of  these  was  LiLO,  who  was  formerly 
t^tationeil  at  Nukumanu,  but  had  been  back  to  Samoa  since  1874  Having  to 
ordain  Joane,  according  to  instructions  of  last  general  meeting  of  the  Samoan 
District  Committee,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  give  the  people  here  the  option  of 
keeping  Joane  or  of  having  back  Lilo.  To  this  Joane  readily  consented.  The 
gong  was  beaten,  and  the  people  assembled  in  the  smaU  chapel,  which  was 
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in  use  two  years  ago  ;  but  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  it  not  neailj  foil 
Only  those  who  had  embiaced  Christianity  were  present  Elis&ia  inteipreted  for 
me  a  short  address  on  the  love  of  God,  which  was  listened  to  with  great  attentioD. 
I  then  informed  the  audience,  through  him,  that  we  had  three  other  Tniwionariw 
for  their  island,  and  that,  since  one  of  them  was  Lilo,  they  might  have  their  choice  u 
to  whether  Joane  should  remain  with  them  or  lilo  take  his  place.  Soon  tkeie 
was  a  general  buzz  of '  Joane  !  Joane  ! '  and  Elisaia  informed  me  that  all  were  for 
keeping  Joane.  It  was  then  put  to  the  vote,  when  ev»y  hand  was  hold  up  ibr  bim. 
Elisaia  and  I  then  proceeded  with  the  ordination  by  prayer  and  the  impositioii  of 
hands.  After  this,  a  few  words  of  advice  were  addressed  to  Joane,  and  the 
people  were  instructed  as  to  their  duty  to  their  pastor  and  to  the  heathen 
around. 

*^  Joane's  report  was  of  an  interesting  nature.  He  said  that,  since  January  last, 
there  had  been  a  great  improvement  among  the  people.  In  that  month  he  vigiteii 
them  from  house  to  house,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  give  up  to  him 
twenty  stone  idols,  which,  with  their  late  owners'  permission,  he  destroyed, 
together  with  the  altars  which  they  had  occupied.  In  the  following  August  a 
wooden  idul,  in  the  shape  of  a  lax^e  club,  was  also  given  up  to  him,  and  which, 
on  my  arrival,  I  found  waiting  under  the  bedstead  for  my  acceptance.  Its  name 
is  Ikaboeagiina.  The  history  of  it  was  furnished  to  Joane  by  its  former  owner, 
Avhose  name  is  Mumuri  He  said  :  '  This  god,  with  another  of  similar  shape, 
ilew  together  over  the  ocean  from  Samoa,  and  landed  at  the  south-east  point  of 
the  island.  The  people  of  the  village,  Tapomatagi,  rushed  down  to  the  beach  to 
X)ick  them  up  ;  but  the  gods  said,  '^  Let  us  alone,  we  are  men ;  we  wish  to  go  to 
Mumuri.  Where  does  he  live  V  ^  At  Nukumanu,"  was  the  answer ;  ^  next  to 
the  council-house."  Off  they  went,  and,  having  found  the  desired  family,  then 
they  remiiined.  The  name  of  Ikaboeagiina's  companion  was  Ikaboeboe.  After 
awhile  a  ilre  occurred,  and  the  vUlage  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Ikaboeboe  flew 
away  during  the  conflagration,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  he  is  stiU  windeno^' 
over  the  ocean  or  has  returned  to  Samoa.  Ikaboeagiina  took  his  seat  upon  the 
4iltar  of  another  house  at  the  extremity  of  the  village.  This  house  consequently 
escaped  the  flames.'  Such  was  the  account  given,  as  a  true  and  faithful  nanatrre, 
biy  a  man  who  is  now  inclined  to  listen  to  the  truths  of  the  QospeL  How  numv 
prayers  and  offerings  were  presented  to  this  god  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  piece 
of  wood,  in  this  instance,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  god  more  thui  is 
generally  the  case.  Usually  the  idol  is  little,  if  anything,  more  than  the  shrine 
of  the  unseen  and  real  spirit.  This  god  is  now  safe  in  Samoa ;  whether  it  was  ever 
there  before  is  very  doubtfoL  More  probably  it  was  a  drift  from  one  of  the 
isliinds  to  the  west  of  Nukunau.  It  is  possible  that  he  may,  some  day,  paj  a 
visit  to  England." 

'J  he  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  particularly  rich  in  folk-lore,  of  whidi 

illustrations  mtij  be  found  in  the  oonespoDdence  of  our  miBsioDaries. 

Mr.  To  well  reports  the  death,  in  September,  1878,  of  the  Chief  Pin  a,  of 

Nukniittu,  and  writes  thus  respecting  him  :— 

**  He  was  one  of  those  who  received  the  first  Somoan  missionaries  in  1871,  as^ 
to  whose  influence  they  were  much  indebted,  under  God,  for  their  aafetj. 
Although  he  had  been  the  missionaries'  friend,  yet  he  died  a  man  of  the  world 
tind  a  heathen.    He  possessed  a  remarkable  hereditary  distinction  among  his 
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coantiymen,  and  did  not  owe  his  influence,  as  lias  been  alleged,  to  flaency  of 
speech.  He  was  the  eleventh  lineal  descendant  of  a  chief  named  Akoia,  i.^., 
'  Tlu  Bdovedf  who  was  so  called  becanse  he  was  the  only  son  of  a  woman  who 
had  three  husbands,  and  he  was,  therefore,  the  beloved  of  them  all.  To  him  they 
^ve  their  united  authority.  By  virtue  of  their  united  decision  he  possessed  the 
following  distinctions : — 

^  1.  He  was  president  in  the  great  council-house,  and  was  styled  '  Tlie  speaker,* 
HU  decLiion  in  any  matter  of  debate  was  finaL  Hence  it  was  he  who,  in  1871, 
decided  that  the  missionaries  should  be  received,  and  who  engaged  to  protect 
them. 

'^  2.  He  had  sole  command  of  the  inland  lake  and  its  rich  fish. 

"  3.  His  rule  extended  to  the  fish  on  the  reef. 

"  4.  He  had  the  sole  right  to  all  drift  from  the  sea. 

"  5.  Only  his  canoe  might  go  a-fiahing  the  first  day  after  a  storm ;  others  might 
go  the  next  day. 

'^  6.  He  also  was  distributor  of  the  common  property  and  food  of  the  village, 
and  if  he  chose  to  take  a  large  portion  for  himself  no  one  objected. 

"  7.  The  family  title  was  *  Taramarava,*  which  means  Warden  of  ike  Ooaetj  or, 
more  literally,  ruler  of  the  ocean.  His  son,  the  twelfth  in  succession  from 
Akoia,  succeeds  to  these  privilege^.'' 

The  teachers  Joaia  and  Joane  presented  far  the  consideration  of  the 
missionary  a  list  of  fourteen  questions,  some  of  which  were  important^ 
others  of  a  trivial  character.  They  had  also,  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival, 
prepared  a  joint  report  Its  contents  are  of  a  mingled  character,  and 
should  awaken  sympathy  as  well  a<<  call  forth  gratitude. 

"  In  it  they  state  that,  while  many  had  turned  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  very 
many  also  continued  heathen,  bowing  down  to  idols,  and  zealous  in  adherence 
to  their  former  customs.  They  had  recommended  legislation  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  but  tlie  effort  had  not  been  successful  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  most  of  our  Polynesian  native  missionaries  there  is  too  much 
disposition  to^foree  rather  than  to  lead. 

**They  reported,  too,  that  there  is  little  generosity  manifested  even  by  the 

church  members  ;  that  nothing  was  done  or  given  except  for  an  equivalent.    I 

marked,  however,  a  strong  contrast  between  the  bearing  of  the  people,  in  this 

respect,  on  the  present  occasion  and  two  years  ago.    Then  they  wotdd  not  take  a 

imrcd  up  to  the  teacher's  house  without  payment ;  now  everything  was  readUy 

taken  up  for  nothing.    And  the  contrast  between  the  general  state  of  the  people 

now  and  eight  years  ago  was  most  remarkable.    Then  the  place  seemed  like  a 

pandemonium ;  now  all  was  quiet  and  orderly.    I  now  saw  no  drunkard  stagger- 

ng  about  and  bawling  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  nor  did  I  see  any  of  the  fearful 

knives  and  spears  armed  with  sharks*  teeth  which  were  in  everybody's  hand  on 

the  occasion  of  our  first  visit    The  kingdom  of  Satan  is  certainly  doomed  here. 

But  the  abominable  caricature  of  Popery  and  its  host,  in  the  shape  of  a  feather 

god,  described  in  my  report  of  1877,  is  still  carried  on  here  ;  its  adherents  still 

carry  it  about,  and  declare  that  they  will  not  give  it  up  unless  compelled  to  do  so 

by  foreign  force.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  Satan  refuses  to  yield  without  a  struggle. 

And  when  the  '  Stronger  One '  has  bound  him,  he  still  tries,  by  his  agents,  to  mar 

the  work  he  cannot  destroy." 
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At  PiiRU  a  native  pastor,  Letubu,  was  ordained.  The  serrice  wu 
held  iu  the  large  council-house  of  the  village,  the  new  place  of  wonhip 
now  iu  course  of  erection  not  being  available.  At  Onoatoa  another  con- 
trast presents  itself : — 

"  What  a  wonderful  change  has  taken  place  here  during  the  eight  years  whicli 
have  elapsed  since  my  first  visit !    Then  there  was  only  one  little  shanty  for  a 
chapel,  which  the  Samoan  missionary  had  put  up  almost  single-handed,  and  but 
very  few  assembled.    Then,  too,  the  land  was  full  of  idols.     Now  the  idol* 
have  been  utterly  abolished,  and  every  village  has  its  place  of  Christian  worehij'. 
As  I  liad  been  appointed  by  the  Samoan  District  Committee  to  ordain  Tiiiteke, 
the  native  of  Nui,  who  was  brought  hither  last  voyage  from  Malua,  his  opdinali'^n 
formed  the  prmcipal  feature  of  the  service.    Simona  read  the  Scriptures  anl 
offered  prayer,  and  then  interpreted  my  explanation  of  the  service.    All  the 
pastors  present  joined  in  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  I  offered  the  ordination 
prayer  in  Samoan.     As  my  address  to  the  people  had  reference  to  their  dntiiv, 
alike  to  Simona,  their  older  pastor,  and  to  Tuiteke,  the  newly  ordained  one,  I 
requested  Esekielu,  of  Arorae,  to  interpret  what  I  said.     The  congregation  wa* 
deeply  attentive,  though  not  ho  large  as  I  had  expected.     Simona  and  Tuiteke, 
like  their  brethren  on  other  islands  of  the  group,  had  questions  to  ask.    Ow 
had  reference  to  an  interesting  ancient  custom.    It  appears  that  on  this  island  ).<  a 
veritable  ctiy  of  refuge  called  Tekaoa — i.e,,  pre-eminently  the  village  or  city.    It  wa^ 
'  called,  also,  figuratively,  the  cage.    On  the  occurrence  of  homicide,  the  raanslayer 
might  flee  to  this  city  and  there  be  safe  from  tlie  avenger  of  blood,  who,  on 
hearing  of  the  other's  arrival  there,  would  immediately  cease  the  pursuit.    Thon 
the  land  of  the  culprit's  father  was  immediately  confiscated  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  as  a  recompense.    In  due  time,  however,  the  people  of  the  villai;e 
might  buy  from  the  family  a  small  portion  of  the  land  for  the  use  of  the  man- 
slayer,  upon  which  he  might  erect  a  house  and  live  in  safety.    Having  reference 
to  this  subject,  the  pastors  stated  that  a  man  had  committed  a  wilful  murder, aD<], 
thinking  that  it  would  not  be  discovered  that  he  was  the  guilty  party,  haJ 
neglected  to  fiee  to  the  city  of  refuge.    He  had,  however,  borrowed  a  gun,  under 
pretence  of  wishing  to  shoot  pigeons,  with  which  he  committed  the  murder.    Tbi^ 
led  to  his  detection,  and  the  avenger  of  blood  was  too  close  upon  him  to  warrant 
the  hope  of  his  reaching  '  the  city.'    He  therefore  fled  to  the  house  of  Simona  an4 
implored  admittance.    The  pastor  received  him,  and  his  house  was  treatal  a^ 
sacred.    The  avenger  of  blood  retired,  the  land  was  confiscated,  and  the  mmderer 
lives  as  securely  as  though  he  had  reached  Tekaoa. 

''The  question  based  upon  this  statement  was,  Had  Simona  been  right  in 
receiving  the  murderer  1  It  was  hard  to  say,  No  ;  but  I  advised  Simona*  not  to 
make  his  house  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  future,  since  his  doing  so  might  lead  to 
serious  complications.  It  was  also  unnecessary,  since  there  was  already  this  'citv 
of  refuge.' " 

It  was  night  when  the  John  Williams  stood  off  Taxana  ;  her  bine  lights 
were,  however,  soon  answered  bj  bonfires  ashoie,  and  bj  2  a.m.  SAXUiir, 
the  teacher,  came  on  board.  It  having  been  determined  that  he  should  be 
relieved  by  Elisaia,  much  bustle  was  occasioned  by  the  packing  of  the 
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K^ods  of  the  one  pastor  and  the  landing  of  those  of  the  other.  On  its 
becoming  known  that  a  supply  of  New  Testaments  had  been  brought, 
much  eagerness  was  evinced  to  secure  copies. 

"The  firat  work  of  Kirisome  and  myself,"  continues  Mr.  Powell,  "was  to 
examine  a  young  couple,  espoused  to  each  other,  who  were  candidates  for  Malua, 
and  who  were  to  be  married  the  next  day.  Being  satisfied  with  the  result  of  tlie 
examination,  we  agreed  to  receive  them,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  be 
married  just  prior  to  the  farewell  service  in  the  afternoon. 

"  As  soon  as  Samuelu  had  all  packed,  he  aided  Kirisome  and  myself  in  an 
examination  of  the  school-children.  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  result.  The 
attainments  of  the  scholars  reflected  much  credit  upon  Samuelu. 

"  Without  leaving  the  chapel,  I  waited  for  the  people  to  assemble,  and  then  we 
had  an  interesting  service.  First  the  marriage  of  the  young  couple,  and  tlien  a 
farewell  service,  at  which  Elisaia  y,'Qs  introduced,  and  Samuelu  gave  a  fjEurewell 
aildress.  I  explained  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  made,  and  Kirisome  gave 
some  earnest  advice  to  the  people. 

*'  I  was  much  struck  with  the  renewed,  yea,  unwonted,  prosperity  on  this  island. 
Many  of  the  people  who  had  gone  away  as  labourers  to  Fiji  and  Tahiti  had 
returned,  and  now  it  had  been  determined  to  form  one  good  village  instead  of 
Bcattering  about  to  different  parts  of  the  island.  Accordingly,  two  long  parallel 
rows  of  houses  were  being  erected,  with  a  frontage  to  each  of  many  feet  and  a 
wide  road  between  them. 

"  Money  and  food  seemed  abundant,  and  there  was  a  very  pleasing  asjKict  of 
quiet  prosperity.  The  people  had  shown  great  liberality.  To  their  pastor  they 
had  given  equal  to  350  dels.,  and  for  the  London  Missionary  Society  237*45  dols. 
For  books  they  had  paid  97  dols.,  making  a  total  of  684'95  dols.,  or  equal  to 
nearly  £137,  from  on  island  which  only  two  years  ago  was  almost  depopulated 
through  starvation.    The  population  is  about  500.'' 

With  this  island  the  work  in  the  Gilbert  Group  was  completed,  and  the 
Teasel  stood  south  for  Upolu,  touching  on  the  way  at  the  Islands  of 
NiUTAO  and  Yaitupu.    Hespecting  the  former,  Mr.  Powell  writes : — 

"  After  a  little  conversation  with  their  pastor  Nito  about  the  state  of  affairs, 
which  he  reported  to  be  very  hopeful,  the  people  assembled  in  their  neat, 
commodious  church,  which  had  been  recently  whitewashed  and  painted.  The 
congregation  included  nearly  the  whole  population,  the  absentees  being  only  two 
or  three  remaining  heathen  and  such  as  were  confined  by  sickness.  The 
attention  while  I  preached  from  Isaiah  liii.  12 — '  He  was  numbered  with  the 
transgressors ' — voa  remarkably  good.  At  the  close  of  the  general  service,  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered.    At  this  service  deep  solemnity  prevailed. 

"  After  dinner,  while  I  received  Nito's  report,  Samuela  addressed  the  Sunday- 
schooL  After  he  had  finished,  I  gave  a  short  address  to  the  children,  and  our 
work  here  was  brought  to  a  close  by  another  general  service,  at  which  Kirisome 
preached  from  the  words :  '  We  love  Him,  because  He  first  loved  us.' " 

The  John  WilliafM  cast  anchor  at  Apia  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
of  November,  having  made  the  voyage  in  forty-eight  days — a  shorter 
period  than  any  recorded  of  previous  visits  to  the  out-stations. 
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III.— S)^e  ^tlgian  African  (iDfpebitioK. 

IN  oar  last  number  we  reproduced  a  statement  which  had  i^peacai  in 
the  Timet  newspaper,  giv^ing  details  of  the  murder  of  Captaiv  Cabisr 
and  Mr.  Cadbnhbad  at  Upimbwe  on  the  24th  of  June.  While  tke 
evidence  tended  conclusiyely  to  connect  Mibambo's  people  with  the  oat- 
rage,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  attack  was  not  made  at  the 
instigation  or  with  the  concurrence  of  that  chief,  and  that  oonseqaeatly 
the  position  of  the  Society's  missionaries  at  Ubambo  would  not  beoooh 
promised  thereby.  Mibambo  returned  to  his  town  on  the  9th  of  Angnit, 
and  Dr.  Southon  at  ouce  sought  an  intervieir  with  him  respecdng  tbe 
proceedings  at  Kasooeba.  The  result  of  that  intervieir,  as  shown  iatha 
chief's  version  of  the  sad  afifair,  attested  as  it  i^  by  the  evidence  of  CUptsin 
Carter's  trustworthy  servant  Mohamkd,  tends  fully  to  confirm  the  opinioa 
already  expressed,  and  to  allay  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  the  mission.  A 
full  record  of  his  conversations  with  Miraicbo  was  taken'  at  the  time  bj 
Dr.  SoQTHOv :  this  is  embodied  in  the  statement  given  in  extetuo  belov, 
and  which  reached  En^i^land  on  the  14th  of  October. 

'^  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Augost  I  went  down  to  the  Kwicmr  tn 

meet  Miiambo,  as  per  appointment    I  found  him  iu  front  of  his  laige  hcnge 

transacting  some  business  with  a  number  of  Watusi  herdsmen,  andsnrroonded  br 

many  of  his  headmen.      On  seeing  me  enter  the  court-yard,  he  immediatdr 

jumped  up  from  the  seat  he  was  occupying  and  stepped  forward  to  greet  mf, 

shaking  hands  most  cordially.     After  a  little  chit-chat  of   a  jovial  natOR. 

Miiambo  arose  and  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  lus  houee,  as  he  had  some 

important  news  to  communicate.    I  assented,  and  followed  him  to  the  venndab 

of  his  house,  under  the  shade  of  which  seats  were  placed  and  a  chair  set  especiallv 

for  myself.    His  first  and  second  headmen  accompanied  us  and  oceasknially 

joined  in  the  conversation  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  Miiambo  in  a  nsm^ting 

kind  of  style." 

Aluaxcs  wtfh  Sdcba. 

'^  He  told  me  that,  after  leaving  here  about  two  months  since,  he  went  to  the 
town  of  Sassagula,  but  all  the  people  had  run  away.    He  therefore  thought  of 
disbanding  his  army  and  returning  to  Urambo  :  but  just  at  that  time  the  chief 
Simba  sent  to  him  asking  help  to  fight  the  Sultan  Kasooxba,  of  UnxewB,  or,  a^ 
Stanley  calls  it,  Mpiubwe.     To  this  proposal  Miiambo  agreed,  and  the  tw«> 
joined  forces  and  went  south,  keeping  to  the  unfrequented  forest,  in  order  tbit 
their  movements  might  not  be  known.    They  made  a  very  long  march  on  tiie 
23rd  of  June,  and  also  a  terekeza,  which  brought  them  by  sunset  to  a  river  north 
of  the  capital  of  Kasooera,  and  about  three  hours'  march  from  that  place.    Here 
they  slept  that  night,  and  early  next  morning  crossed  the  river,  and  by  9  or  9-3^ 
a.m.  were  engaged  with  the  Wapimbwe,  who  were  ^raiting  in  the  earthirorb 
outside  the  town,  but  who  soon  evacuated  these  to  fight  inside  their  tall  woodca 
stockade." 
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Attack  on  Updibws. 

<<]JCirambo  said  he  was  behind  his  aoldiera,  and  when  they  had  mastered  the 
earthworks  they  began  to  climb  the  stockade,  and  in  a  short  time  were  |fighting 
tbe  inhabitants  inside  the  lence.  Just  at  this  jnnctnre*a  chief  mshed  np  with  the 
news  that  there  wese  white  men  inside  the  town,  npon  which  Miiambo  gave 
orders  to  save  them  and  their  effects  at  all  costs  ;  bat  when  the  chief  ran  back,  he 
found  the  place  sacked,  and  the  bodies  of  two  white  men  and  a  nnmber  of  Wang- 
▼ana  lying  near  a  lot  of  boxen  and  other  property.  The  latter  consisted  of  Ixx^s 
and  papesB  scattered  about  on  tbe  ground,  a  tent  and  several  broken  cases. 
Mirambo  said  he  himself  then  harried  up,  bat  conkl  save  nothing  except  five 
<»8e8,  which  he  brought  here  and  which  I  was  welcome  to  see.  He  said  he  felt 
extremely  sorry  to.  think  that  he  had  unwittingly  attacked  white  men,  and  had 
he  known  that  they  were  in  the  town  he  would  never  have  attacked  it  until  they 
were  gone.  Sixteen  Wangwana  and  *an  Aiab  were  made  prisoners,  but  were 
released  by  order  of  Miiambo.  The  Arab  was  the  servant  of  one  of  the  Earopeansi 
and  received  permission  from  Mirambo  to  gather  the  pi^en  of  his  late  master  and 
to  convey  them  to  Urambo  to  be  placed  in  my  care.  'Now,'  said  Mirambo, '  I 
will  send  Cor  these  men  and  you  can  find  out  from  them  all  about  the  Wazungu, 
(white  men).  He  despatched  a  messenger,  and  shortly  after  aa  Arab  and  several 
Wangwana  appeaitML  I  at  once  recognised  the  Arab  as  being  Captain  Garter's 
"errant,  who  had  come  from  Aden  in  the  same  steamer  with  Carter  and  myself. 
I  thereupon  asked  him  if  he  had  not  been  with  Carter,  and  he  said  yes,  he  had 
^Q  his  servant  for  many  years.  I  then  asked  who  were  the  white  men  killed, 
'or  I  hoped  Carter  had  sent  his  servant  with  some  other  white  men ;  but  my 
worst  fears  were  realised  when  he  said,  '  My  master  and  Mr.  Cadeahead*'  I  told 
bun  to  tell  me  all  about  it,  and  entered  in  my  note-book  his  stoiry,  just  as  I  had 
entered  that  of  Mirambo. 

"  On  the  twelfth  day  after  leaving  Karema  the  fight  occurred,  hence  the  party 
left  that  place  on  June  13th  ;  this  date  I  first  elicited  by  <ax)8ft>questioning,  as  it 
seemed  to  me  very  important  to  get  the  correct  date  of  their  leaving  Karema." 

Nbootiation  between  Kasogbea  and  Captain  Carter. 

^' When  they  left  Karema,  both  Captain  Carter  and  Mr.  Cadenhead  were  weak 
from  the  effects  of  fevers,  so  that  they  did  not  make  long  marches  until  the  day  they 
arrived  at  Kasoqera's  Kwikuni,  when  they  were  about  eight  hours  on  the  road. 
This  was  on  the  25ted  of  June,  and,  having  had  a  good  reception  from  the  Sultan, 
Captain  Carter  determined  to  rest  the  following  day,  and  also  to  settle  the 
Mhongo.  This  was  finished  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  and  soon  after  the 
Sultan  sent  his  headman,  saying  that  Miiambo  was  coming  to  fight  against  the 
^wn,  and  the  white  men  had  better  come  inside  the  town.  This  Carter  refused 
^  do,  as  he  said  he  had  no  wish  to  fight  any  one.  Then  the  Sultan  said, '  If  you  do 
not  come  into  my  town,  I  shall  know  you  will  help  Mirambo  against  me»  and 
I  shall  therefore  attack  you,  as  you  are  my  enemy.'  Carter  then  called  his  head- 
men for  a  thauri,  and  all  wanted  to  do  what  Kasc^ra  wished,  more  especially 
^  the  latter  had  promised  to  let  them  go  in  tiie  morning  if  Mirambo  did  not 
^me  that  night  Still  Carter  would  not  agree  to  go  inside  the  town,  and  it  was 
i^ot  till  the  village  people  made  as  if  they  would  attack  him  thi^  he  consented 
to  go  inside,  so  that  it  was  several  hours  after  sunset  before  they  moved  camp." 
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Details  of  the  Fight. 

"  There  was  no  attack  that  nighty  and  next  morning  everything  was  packed  up 
for  a  Btart ;  but  the  tent  was  not  struck.  Carter  then  demanded  that  the  zlad 
shonld  let  him  go  according  to  promise,  but  Kasogera  would  not  consent ;  and 
as  they  were  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  all  the  people  were  anned,  it 
was  useless  to  resist  About  ten  o'clock  there  was  shooting  on  all  sides,  sod 
shortly  after  the  soldiers  of  Mirambo  and  Simba  came  running  into  the  place 
pursuing  the  Wapimbwe.  Carter. then  ordered  Mr.  Cadenhead  to  take  a  white 
cloth,  and  wave  it  in  front  of  the  tent,  near  which  all  the  men  (Wangwana)  were 
congregated,  in  all  about  120  men.  Carter  gave  orders  that  no  one  was  to  fire 
unless  tbey  were  attacked.  Several  parties  of  Mirambo's  men  appeared,  bat  did 
not  attack  them.  At  last  one  party  began  shooting,  and  several  Wangwana  fell. 
Mr.  Cadenhead  then  fired  his  rifle  at  this  party,  the  Wangwanas  doing  the  same 
with  their  guns.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Cadenhead  fell  mortally  wounded,  upon 
which  all  the  Wangwana,  except  three,  ran  away,  leaving  Captain  Carter  in  the 
lurch.  With  these  three  men  he  made  his  way  to  the  outside  of  the  vHla^, 
where,  having  expended  his  ammunition  (which  consisted  of  a  few  cartridges  in 
his  Winchester,  the  servant  with  spare  ammunition  having  bolted  with  the 
others),  his  headman,  Abdullah,  was  shot,  as  was  also  another  man,  leaving 
Carter  and  one  man  to  do  the  l)est  they  could  against  a  host  of  foes.  This  man, 
whose  name  is  Hames  Wad  Sameri,  survived  Carter,  and  was  brought  here  to 
Uxambo,  and  from  him  I  gathered  that,  when  the  two  men  dropped,  as  related 
above.  Carter  turned  round  to  look  through  the  fence  as  if  to  see  if  he  conld 
escape  that  way,  there  being  lots  of  men  in  front  Whilst  thus  engaged,  a  ballet 
struck  him  between  the  shoulders  from  some  men  in  front,  whereupon  he  fell, 
and  Hames  immediately  ran  along  the  ditch,  hoping  to  escape,  but  was  made 
prisoner  by  a  Mnyamwezi,  and  taken  to  Mirambo,  who  liberated  him  at  once. 

^  Such  was  the  sad  account  I  received  of  poor  Carter^s  death,  and  it  was  the 
more  painful  because  of  the  fact  that  Mirambo,  who  is  my  friend,  was  indirectly 
the  cause  of  his  death. 

"  I  know  almost  nothing  of  Mr.  Cadenhead,  but  in  a  letter  to  me,  some  time 
ago,  Captain  Carter  said  Mr.  Cadenhead  was  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  was 
coming  from  Zanzibar  to  join  him  as  his  subordinate.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hore, 
dated  Karema,  June  4th,  Carter  said  Cadenhead  had  arrived,  and  they  ^vould  go 
to  the  coast  together  to  bring  up  some  more  elephants." 

Caftaik  Cabter'b  Letters  and  Journals. 

"  Upon  asking  Mohamed  about  his  master's  papers,  he  said  he  had  them  saw? 
and  at  first  did  not  like  to  part  with  them ;  but  when  I  told  him  of  what  I 
wished  to  do,  he  immediately  said  I  was  right,  and  he  would  bring  them  to  me. 
He  then  left  me  with  the  other  men. 

**  I  then  took  my  leave,  and  on  my  arrival  here  found  Mohamed  with  two 
battered  tin  boxes  containing  manuscripts,  letters,  and  books. 

"  The  table  was  cleared,  and  the  contents  of  the  boxes  arranged  in  good  order. 
To  my  great  delight  I  found  he  had  saved  the  journals  of  both  Csiter  and 
Cadenhead,  and  all  the  most  important  manuscripts  and  letters  of  the  fonaA^ 
I  did  not  examine  any  of  the  papers  more  than  by  a  casual  glance,  which  affoided 
me  some  idea  of  what  was  lost,  that  being  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  piop^f 
of  either. 
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"  Each  package  I  at  once  took  a  list  of,  and  in  the  case  of  letters  and  important 
manuscripts  I  sealed  securely. 

"  The  sealed  packages  were  then  packed  and  sewn  up  in  cloth,  leaving  only  the 
journal  of  Carter  for  me  to  find  out  anything  fresh  which  it  might  be  desirable 
for  me  to  know. 

"  I  should  have  sealed  up  the  journal  at  once,  but  a  casual  glance  showed  that 
the  last  page  was  written  only  about  two  hours  before  Carter  died,  i.e,^  8.30, 
June  24th  ;  hence,  I  thought  there  might  be  things  recorded  in  it  respecting 
Mirambo's  action  and  Carters  opinion  about  him.  I  therefore  pointed  out  to 
Mohamed  this,  and  told  him  I  should  like  to  read  farther.  To  this  he  im- 
mediately assented  ;  and,  having  completed  my  lists,  I  told  the  men  to  be  ready 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  when  I  would  send  letters  with  them  and  give 
them  cloth  for  food  on  the  road,  &c  They  thanked  me,  and  then  took  their 
leave. 

"After  they  were  gone,  I  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  journal,  and,  having 
found  the  place  where  Carter  entered  the  date  of  his  departure  from  Karemo,  1 
read  slowly  on  to  the  finish,  and  to  my  gratification  found  that  there  was  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  story  as  told  by  Mirambo  and  Mohamed.  When  compared 
with  Carter's  account,  on  the  contrary,  the  main  facts  were  amply  corroborated. 

*'  On  turning  back  to  the  commencement,  I  found  Carter  particularly  desired 
that,  if  this  book  fell  into  the  hands  of  any  one  after  his  death,  it  should  be 
immediately  sealed  up  and  forwarded  to  a  certain  address.  Accordingly,  I  have 
done  this,  bat  it  will  first  go  to  Dr.  Kirk." 

Second  Interview  with  Mirambo. 

**  On  the  12th  of  August  I  went  down  to  the  Kwikuru  to  get  more  information 
from  Mirambo  relative  to  poor  Carter's  death.  Found  him  busy  distributing  the 
slaves  lately  captured  among  his  men. 

"  Mirambo  soon  finished  his  part  of  this  business,  and  then,  asking  me  to  follow 
tim,  he  went  into  his  house  as  he  did  yesterday.  I  put  many  questions  to  him 
respecting  his  journey  and  the  fighting,  and  though  I  had  not  the  least  doubt 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Carter's  party  until  his  men  began  fighting,  still 
one  thing  needed  explanation,  which  was  this.  Carter  says  in  his  journal  that 
the  Sultan  Easoobra.  said  Mirambo  was  camped  on  the  Masira.  River,  *■  the  one 
▼e  crossed  yesterday.'  I  thought  by  this  Mirambo  might  have  come  on  their 
track,  and,  if  so,  he  could  not  but  know  about  Carter's  party.  I  therefore  asked 
him  which  road  he  took ;  he  said  there  was  no  road,  he  travelled  in  the  jpori  (forest). 
1  asked,  *  From  which  direction  did  you  approach  the  town  ? '  He  replied,  *  From 
the  north.'  I  then  asked  the  name  of  the  river  he  crossed.  He  replied,  '  The 
Masira.'  <  How  does  it  flow  ?  *  To  answer  this  he  took  a  twig  and  traced  in 
^e  dust  a  diagram,  explaining  that  he  went  too  for  west  and  hod  to  turn  back 
somewhat;  he  then  crossed  the  river  almost  directly  north  of  the  town,  it 
flowing,  as  he  said,  towards  the  south,  but  making  a  bend  before  passing 
Kasogexa's  town.  Hence,  from  his  description,  I  can  readily  understand  how 
Carter  crossed  the  Masira  south,  whilst  Mirambo  crossed  it  to  the  north." 
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iY.—(^\imfM  %\lbm,  issi. 

THE  following  topics  axe  suggested  as  suitable  for  dailj  erluntaliim  snd 
intere«»iou  on  the  goeeemve  Sm.j*  of  meeting :- 

Sunday,  Januabt  2nd. 
Semunu : — "  Jesn.%  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.* 

Monday,  January  3rd. 
Praite  and  Utanksgiving  for  aU  Blessings : — For  all  the  temporal  ffSU  of  the 
year ;  for  health,  life,  and  abundance ;  for  personal  and  fiBimily  mercies ;  far 
chastisement ;  for  His  unchangeable  love  and  faitMalness ;  for  xedeaiptkm 
through  His  blood  ;  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  the  relief  of  penecntod 
brethren  ;  for  the  communion  of  Saints  and  the  Hope  of  Glory ;  for  the  gnce 
which  during  the  year  has  rested  on  Christian  efforts  to  benefit  the  world,  aad 
on  the  proclamation  of  the  Gbspel  in  divers  languages. 

TuBBDAY,  January  4th. 

HumUiation  cmd  Confession: — ^For  personal  sins  in  disregazd  of  God^s  diiiBe to 
devotedness  of  heart  and  life ;  for  all  national  sins,  and  especially  the  inenese  of 
rationalism,  open  infidelity,  immorality,  and  superstition. 

Wednesday,  January  5th. 

Prayer  for  (he  CSiunh  of  Christ :— That  the  Holy  Spirit  may  fill  the  beaiti  of  iD 

believers,  keeping  them  abiding  in  Christ,  and  making  them  fruitfol  in  erczy  good 

work,  looking  for  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  He  will  heal  tie 

divisions  of  His  people,  and  enrich  them  with  knowledge,  love,  huBiilitT,  sad 

zeal,  calling  forth  and  qualifying  many  more  faithful  ministers  and  missioDinei 

at  home  and  abroad. 

THUBflDAY,  January  6th. 

Prayer  for  the  Young  asid  their  Inttwuetan: — ^For  Ptoents  ;  Ibr  PmC— M  nd 

Teachers  in  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools  ;  Ibr  a  special  bleasiDg  ok  Brnky- 

schools. 

Friday,  January  7th. 

Prayer  for  all  Natioru : — ^For  the  Sovereigns,  Buleis,  Legislatoxs,  Judges  uA 
Magistrates  of  all  countries  ;  for  just  laws  ;  for  universal  liberty  to  pcofeH  sod 
publish  the  Grospel,  and  for  the  removal  of  all  enactments  favourable  to  vice, 
cruelty,  oppression,  or  slavery. 

Saturday,  January  8lh. 

Prayer  for  Christian  Missions : — ^For  all  engaged  in  the  direetum  or  pnMcnIion 
of  Missions  to  their  own  or  heathen  countries ;  for  native  Christisas  tfid 
ioquirers  alter  truth;  for  blessings  on  the  circnlatioii  of  Holy  Scriptm;^ 
God's  ancient  people  Israel ;  for  the  promotion  of  tempenmce,  indrnteTf  >Bd 
godliness,  and  for  labourers  among  the  ignorant,  the  fallen,  and  the  pooiv  i*  ^ 
own  countries  ;  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  aU  flesh,  eonriia^ 
men  in  every  nation  ''  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment ; "  le^nimatiBg  dBesW" 
and  strengthening  infant  Churches,  and  mightily  empowering  all  beli0veot»fiv' 
wholly  for  the  glory  of  Christ. 

Sunday,  January  Ml 

Sermons :— <<  Behold,  I  come  quickly  :  hold  that  fast  which  Uum  hast,  thit  n> 
man  take  thy  crown."— Rev.  iii.  11. 
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AFTER  long  and  anxious  inqoirj  and  earnest  supplioation  for  Divine 
guidanoe,  the  Direotors  are  devontlj  thankful  to  be  able  to  announce 
to  the  firiends  of  the  Society  that  they  have  been  led  to  select  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Wabdlaw  Thompson,  the  pastor  at  Norwood  Chapel,  Liverpool,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Foreign  Secretaiiat  caused  by  the  lamented  death 
of  Dr.  Mnllens.  The  invitation  of  the  Board  liaving  been  accepted  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  he  will  enter  on  his  official  duties  on  January  Ist,  1881. 
In  him  the  Directors  believe  that  the  Society  has  secured  one  whose 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  early  association  with  missionary  fields,  and 
deep  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise 
eminently  qualify  him  for  the  important  position  which  he  has  been 
called  to  occupy ;  and  they  earnestly  ask  their  constituents  to  join 
with  them  in  seeking  the  Divine  blessing  and  continued  aid  for  him  who 
will  shortly  enter  upon  new  and  onerous  duties,  which  will  bring  him  into 
close  and  vital  relation  to  all  the  work  of  the  Society, 

VI.— Ilotts  fff  tjc  JSBmt!^  m)i  (Bxituis. 

1.  ORDINATION  OF  A  MISSIONARY. 

Hr.  Joseph  Newman  Hooker,  B.A.,  having  been  appointed  to  reinforce  the 
Society's  mission  at  Coimbatoor,  South  India,  was  ordained  in  Cambridge  Heath 
Congregational  Church  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  September.  The  Rev.  William 
MarshiJl  conducted  the  devotional  portion  of  the  service,  offering  the  ordination 
prayer.  The  field  of  labour  was  described  by  the  Rev.  W.  Robinson,  missionary 
from  South  India.  The  questions  were  asked  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Jones,  Deputation 
Secretary.    The  Rev.  R.  Vaughan  Price,  M.A.,LL.D.,  delivered  the  charge. 

2.  DEPARTURES. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes,  Mrs.  Lawes,  and  two  children,  returning  to  New 
^uiarsA,  embarked  at  Gravesend,  for  Sydney,  per  steamer  Luntanic^ 
September  30th. 

The  Rev.  J.  Foremak,  Mrs.  Foreman,  and  two  daughters,  returning  to 
DsHXRARA,  embarked  at  Southampton,  per  packet,  October  2nd. 

The  Rev.  T.  Insell,  returning  to  Mirzafore,  North  India,  embarked  at 
Venice,  for  Bombay,  per  steamer  Ceylon^  October  8th. 

The  Rev.  "W.  Robinson,  returning  to  South  India,  with  Mrs.  Robinson ;  Rev. 
J-  K.  Hooker,  B.A.,  appointed  to  Coimbatoor  ;  Miss  Phillips,  proceeding  to 
Saleu;  and  Miss  James,  to  Vizagafatam,  embarked  for  Madras — the  Rev. 
''•  Emlyn,  Mrs.  Emlyn,  and  child,  returning  to  Travancore  ;  Rev.  Joshua 
Knowles,  appointed  to  that  mission,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  and  IVliss  Dcthie,  embaiked 
'or  Colachel,  per  steamer  Merkara,  October  5th. 

The  Rev.  James  Sleigh,  retiuming  to  the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  the  Rev. 
James  Edward  Newell,  appointed  to  Samoa,  with  Mrs.  Newell,  embarked  for 
Sydney,  per  steamer  Liguria,  October  14th. 
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3.  HINDOO  TESTIMONY  TO  A  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARY. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Buddex,  of  Alicora,  communicates  tbe  following  tnnaktioii 
of  an  article  which  appeared  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Rer.  M.  A 
Sherring,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  the  London  Miasionarj  Society,  Benares^  in  a  Hindi 
Ternacalar  newspaper,  published  in  that  city  by  Hindoos.  It  recently  paUiBhed 
a  lecture  vigorously  assailing  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  ^hich  has  since  been 
printed  in  a  pamphlet  form,  with  the  title ''  Christianity  Destrojted,"  and  to  wbidi 
a  reply  has  just  issued  from  the  Mirzapore  Mission  Press.  The  yemacolar  ptper 
is  called  the  Kavi  Baehan  Sudha^  or  '^  The  Ambrosia  of  Poetical  Words."  The 
article  was  surrounded  with  a  deep  mourning  border. 

«  The  Prekature  Death  of  a  Distikgcibhed  Persok. 

'^  On  Tuesday  last  such  a  sudden  thunderbolt  fell  upon  all  helpers  of  leanung, 
and  especially  missionaries,  as  has  wounded  the  heart  of  every  one  by  its  violent 
shock.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  M.  A.  Sherring,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Principal  of 
the  London  Mission  School,  a  skilful  missionaiy,  and  foremost  among  lesmed 
men,  leaving  his  fame  as  his  substitute,  departed  to  the  other  world.  The  end- 
denness  of  his  death  is  indescribable.  On  Monday  he  was  indisposed,  and  at 
2  a.m.  cholera  established  its  sway,  and  the  next  day,  at  5.30  a.m.,  it  appeared 
that,  leaving  the  legacy  of  his  character,  he  had  forsaken  the  world  and  departed. 
The  giuef  which  his  untimely  death  has  caused  to  all  us  citizens,  as  weU  a  to 
strangers,  is  more  than  can  be  uttered  by  many  lips.  If  an  inventory  were  to  be 
made  of  his  virtues  the  writer  would  prefer  to  remain  silent  In  point  offset  he 
possessed  such  priceless  qualities  that,  even  if  he  had  not  been  a  learned  man,  his 
renown  would  have  been  diffused  through  the  ages.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
Chowka  Ghat  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  was  attended  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
civil  and  military  servants  of  Government,  Raja  Sheo  Prasad,  C.S.I.,  and  other 
great  men  of  the  city.  His  learning,  affability,  solidity,  piety,  benevolence, 
popularity,  business  capacity,  and  other  qualities  were  to  be  applauded.  He 
possessed  this  rare  quality  that,  though  a  European,  he  regarded  his  felloT- 
countrymen  and  Indians  with  an  equal  eye  and  with  the  same  affection.  It  va^ 
this  that  placed  in* his  hand,  like  a  kite-string,  the  hearts  of  all  persons,  and 
was  one  chief  cause  of  his  popularity.  If  very  learned  men  should  wish  to  gi^ 
an  account  of  his  well-considered  learning,  several  volumes  might  be  composed 
in  his  pnuse.  Owing  to  our  incompetence,  we  think  it  right  only  to  ssj  that 
in  his  death  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  English  literature  has  fallen  down,  and  one 
of  the  chief  gems  of  those  treasuring-up  intellectual  jewels  has  been  lost  The 
deceased  was  generally  one  of  the  examiners  for  the  F. A.,  B.A.,  and  M.A.  degrees 
in  the  Calcutta  University,  and  many  most  excellent  works  written  by  him 
evince  his  learning.  Our  own  grief  at  his  death  is  such  that,  in  expressLng  it, 
our  pen  is  flooded  with  tears  of  affection.  Alas  !  the  day  must  be  marked  by 
the  stricken  glory  of  the  friends  of  learning  and  of  the  mission-school,  and 
as  a  day  of  grief  in  the  tablet  of  the  hearts  of  the  learned.  His  method  of 
instruction  was  so  superior  that  whoever  had  learned  a  single  letter  from  him 
never  thought  of  learning  from  any  one  else.  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  to 
us  that  but  little  of  his  teaching  fell  to  our  lot  But  the  Divine  doings  are  not 
in  our  power.  Now,  our  prayer  to  God  is  that  his  two  sons  may  be  blessed  w 
long  life,  and  inherit  the  virtues  of  their  distinguished  father." 
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4.— MISSIONARY  CONSECRATION. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  paper  on  the  above  subject,  read  hj  the  Rev,  W. 
Landels,  D.D.,  at  one  of  the  recent  sessions  of  the  Baptist  Union  assembly  : — 

^  In  the  methods  we  adopt  we  should  be  careful  neither  to  countenance  nor  to 
suggest  uniformity  of  giving,  but  aim  at  getting  all  to  give  according  to  Hieir 
means.  When  we  are  told  of  the  amount  that  would  be  raised  if  all  the  members 
of  our  churches  were  to  give  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a-week  and  a  shilling  a- 
quarter,  it  is  just  possible  that  some  may  content  themselves  with  that  amount 
who  are  able  to  contribute  a  much  larger  sum.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  purpose 
for  which  such  an  amount  is  named.  It  is  the  minimum,  beneath  which  the 
average  of  the  members  ought  not  to  fall.  The  proper  maximum  can  be 
<letennine4  only  by  the  means  of  the  giver.  This  amount  from  the  great 
majority  of  the  members,  if  the  same  proportion  were  maintained,  would  mean 
fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  a-year  from  many  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  from 
a  few.  And  while  the  very  poorest  should  be  stimulated  to  give,  because  the 
Lord  hath  said,  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,'  the  richest  should  not 
l>e  suffered  to  forget  that  for  them,  too,  sacrifice  is  a  duty  not  less  incumbent,  and 
a  virtue  which  will  yield  its  own  rich  reward.  We  may  use  methods  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  up  the  pence  and  the  shillings  ;  but  not  the  less  should  we 
soek  to  ply  thase  mighty  motives,  and  awaken  that  earnest  spirit,  which  will 
Becure  for  us  those  larger  sums.  Methods  become  worse  than  useless  when  they 
are  adopted  as  contrivances  for  raising  money  without  cost  to  ourselves.  The 
primary  want  of  missions  is  not  money,  but  the  spirit  which  parts  with  money 
freely  for  Christ's  sake." 

5.-rTHE  REV.  A.  J.  WOOKEY  AND  PARTY. 

Tlie  Directors  have  unusiml  pleasure  in  informing  the  Society's  friends  and 
constituents  that  on  the  12t]i  of  October  a  telegram  from  Zanzibar  reached  the 
Mission  House  announcing  the  arrival  at  Urambo,  on  the  11th  of  September,  of 
^Uasrs.  WooKEY  and  Williams,  with  Dr.  Palmer,  all  well. 
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It  %$  re^eeted  that  all  remittapcea  of  CtrntribuUoM  he  made  to  the  Ekt.  Bobbi: 
BoBlKSON,  Home  Secretary,  Miaeion,  ffouae,  Blomfidd  Street,  London^  S.C. ;  an> 
that  if  any  pi)rtwn  of  these  pi/te  ie  deeigned  for  a  epeeial  obfect,  fidl parOeuUtr*  ,-/ 
tJie  place  and  purpose  nuxy  he  ijioni.     Cheques  shoidd  he  cr**saed  Bank  of  Englanu, 
andFOit-offloe  Orders  mads  payable  ai  the  General  Poet  Office. 
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Jittilair* 

PsBHAPS  there  is  no  member  of  the  Roman  Communion  whom  all 
other  commnnions  woald  more  heartily  agree  to  canonize  than 
Fran9oi8  de  Salignac  de  Lamothe  F^n^lon.  His  own  church,  instead 
of  canonizing,  condemned  him,  or  at  least  condemned  his  book, "  The 
Maxims  of  the  Saints."  It  is  true  the  condemnation  was  wrung  from 
the  Pope  by  dint  of  hard  pressure  from  Louis  XIY.  It  is  true  that 
Bossuet,  the  Gkillican,  was  far  more  hostile  than  Innocent  and  the 
Jesuits.  But  still  the  condemnation  was  procured ;  and  the  fact  re- 
mains as  one  of  the  many  blots  upon  the  escutcheon  of  the  would-be 
only  Church,  which  is  as  intolerant  towards  ofienders  within  its  pale 
as  to  heretics  without. 

But  what  was  the  quarrel  or  controversy  all  about,  and  wherefore 
the  severity  of  the  struggle  ?  Like  the  Trojan  War,  it  arose  at  first 
— but  only  at  first — about  a  woman.  A  rare  and  illustrious  woman 
she  was,  and  far  better  worth  fighting  over  than  Helen  of  Troy.  Her 
lineage,  like  that  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  noble  and  ancient ; 
her  name,  like  his,  i*ecalled  the  family  of  the  La  Mothe.  She  is  known 
to  us,  however,  not  by  her  maiden,  but  by  her  married  name« 
Under  this  every  one  has  heard  of  her.    It  is  Madame  Guyon. 

In  early  life  she  had  come  under  the  influence  of  F^re  la  Combe, 
himself  under  the  influence  possibly  of  Molinos,  the  condenmed 
Spanish  Quietisi  For  ten  years  Madame  Guyon  had  seen  nothing 
of  this,  her  spiritual  guide,  when  she  was  invited  by  the  Bishop  of 
Geneva  to  join  a  community  at  Gex,  of  which  La  Combe  was  the 
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Saperior.  Hardly  bad  she  joined  the  sisterhoodi  wban,  alanned  at  what 
he  chose  to  deem  excitement^  the  Bishop  remoyed  both  her  and  La 
Combe  from  its  midst.  Befosed  a  leaidenoe  at  Grenoble  bj  its 
Bishop  also,  she  retained  to  FariSi  where  she  was  arrested  at  tbe 
instigation  of  Archbidiop  de  Harlaj,  a  notori^nUy  inuuotal  mas. 

La  Combe  was  arrested  too,  was  first  thrown  into  tbe  Bastilky 
then  sent  to  Loordes,  and  at  last-ended  his  days  in  a  madhonsfl. 

lladame  Gayon,  shut  4ip  in  a  convent^  won  the  hearts  of  the  nvsi 
by  her  simplicity  and  piety ;  and  they  pleaded  her  cause  so  well  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  that  in  eight  months  the  prisoner  was  set  free. 

''  Up  to  this  time,"  says  his  biographer,*  ^'¥^^on  had  never  seen 
Madame  Guyon,  and  was  even  prejudiced  against  her.  Now,  how- 
ever, thrown  into  her  society  at  the  hotel  of  the  Duke  de  BeauvillinSi 
he,  too,  was  completely  won,  and  allowed  himself  to  become  one  of  her 
intimate  friends.  How  far  he  was  from  miqualified  parHsaiiMp, 
however,  will  appear  (ram  the  fiaet  that  when  the  Bishop  of  GhaitreB, 
Bourdaloue,  and  others  thought  Madame  Guyon  was  doing  ham  at 
the  Convent  of  St  Cyr,  he  advised  her  putting  her  ease  into  the 
hands  of  Bossuet :  Bossuet  of  all  the  world — ^Bessuet,  who  oadd 
about  as  well  understand  either  F6n41on  or  Madame  Guyon  as  an 
eigle  (and  he  toaa  the  eagle  of  Meauz)  oould  understand  a  kmb 
or  a  dovel  When  did  the  logical,  historical  understanding  (and 
Bossuet  was  all  logic  and  history)  oomprdiend  the  intuiiioDalf 
Fdn^lon  was  an  angel,  but  he  betrayed  his  friend,  and  himself  alio, 
on  the  day  when  he  put  her  cause  into  the  hands  of  Bossuet'' 

F6n^lon  betrayed  himself  also,  for  the  storm  that  had  raged  anwnd 
Madame  Guyon  was  soon  to  burst  upon  Atm.  This  act  sent  her,  by 
a  hUre  de  cached  to  the  Bastille,  from  1695  to  1701 ;  it  aent  him,  or 
his  book,  before  the  Holy  Office  and  the  Court  of  Booie. 

It  happened  on  this  wise.  Bossuet  and  Fdntion,  who  .liad  bees 
friends  heretofore,  took  different  views  both  of  the  teaching  and  ci 
the  treatment  of  poor  Madame  Guyon.  Bossuet,  having  heard  of 
her  arrest  from  Madame  de  Maintenon,  wrote  that  he  was  delif^ted 
at  it ;  but  not  content  to  let  the  poor  sufferer  rest  in  peace  in  her 
prison,  he  prepared  a  book  to  show  up  her  heresies,  and  of  thii 
treatise  he  had  the  effixmtery  to  ask  F^dlon's  approval     The  latter 

*8idno3r  Lear,  to  whose  aketch  of  the  external  history  of  F^^lon  tiik  fittit 
paper  is  largely  due. 
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<f  edified  at  wliat "  he  had  <«  seen  in  her/'  and  grieved  at  what  had 
hamaned  toher,  did  not  think  it  '^eren  aeemlj  to  go  oat  of  hia 
^way  to  denoonce  her  wxitingay''  particnkrly  aa  eveary  ene  knew  he 
waa.ene  of  the  four  (Boasnet  being  another  of  them)  who  had  drawn 
up  the  dedavation  of  laayi  a  declaration  denoonoing  Quietism  in  no 
jMasnred' terms.    He  drew  up  an  aet  of  aobmiaaiony  whidi  Madame 
Chijon  ahonld  8ign,«*4md  she  did  aa    What  veaaonable  man  ooold 
wiah  lor  more  1    But  Boasnet  was  altogether  nnreaaonable.    He  was 
the  arrogant  preUte  of  an  arrogant  king,  and  when  aoon  after,  at  the 
4Rigg8stion  of  friends,  F6ndon  gave  the  world  his  thoughts  on  such 
sulgects  in  the  ''  Mazimes  des  Saints  sur  la  Vie  Interieure/'  the  old 
firiendahip  was  all  forgotten  in  the  passion  of  the  persecutor  and  the 
ambition  of  the  author,  and  from  that  day  he  was  resolved  that 
lUndion's  influenee  at  Oourt  ahould  oease. 

Jt  is  impossible  to  go  into  the  various  underhand  practices  of  which 
the.  proud  Bishop  of  Meaoz  was  guilty,  or  the  many  indignities  to 
which  the  poor  Archbishop  of  Cambray  had  to  submit  The  King 
aftripped  him,  one  by  one,  of  his  offices  about  the  Court,  and  at  last 
banished  him  from  it,  interning  him  in  his  diocese  :  the  case  having 
gone  before  the  Oourt  of  Borne,  he  dishonoured  his  royal  hand  by 
threats  .and  assertions,  which  at  last  brought  the  reluctant  Pontiff  to 
condemn  the  book,  though  he  never  could  be  brought  to  condemn 
the  num^  or  even  to  order  the  volume  to  be  burnt  All  this,  which 
took  years  to  enact,  carried  through  in  his  absence  (for  the  King  for- 
bade his  going  to  B.ome),  was  so  meekly  borne  by  the  good  Archbishop, 
that  when  the  sentence  was  conveyed  to  him,  he  said  that  he  would 
be  too  happy  if  his  ''  present  position  "  taught  him  "  to  practise  some 
ofi-the  self-abnegation  of  which  the  *  Maxims '  treats." 

**  A  little  while  and  the  hindrances  of  life  will  vanish,  and  we  shall 
be  reunited  in  the  kingdom  of  truth,  where  there  is  no  more  error, 
or  division,  or  scandal ;  when  we  shall  be  filled  wiUi  the  love  of  Qod, 
and  share  in  "ELia  everlasting  peace.  Meanwhile  let  us  sufier  silently, 
and  be  trodden  under  foot,  bearing  the  reproach  of  Jesus  Christ,  too 
happy  if  our  disgrace  tends  to  promote  His  glory." 

But  our  readers  will  want  to  know  more  of  Fen^lon  himself. 
What  was  his  earlier,  and  what  his  later  life ;  what  was  lus  position 
what  his  practice ;  and  what  were  his  opinions  ?  We  shall  try,  as  far  as 
qiace  will  allow,  to  give  some  sort  of  answer  to  such  questions. 
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He  was  bom  at  the  Chateau  de  Fen^on,  three  milee  from  Saikt^  in 
Ferigord^  on  the  6th  of  Augnst^  1651.  His  father.  Pons  de  SdignC) 
came  of  a  barony  created  two  hundred  years  before.  His  unde^  the 
Marquis  de  F6n€lon,  one  of  the  first  men  to  make  a  stand  sgaiml 
duellings  was  described  by  the  great  Cond6  as  "  equally  at  home  in 
society,  .war,  and  the  council-chamber."  The  child  was  delicate,  and, 
as  his  father's  idol,  had  a  home^ucation  till  he  was  twelve ;  then 
Cahors  and  Paris  opened  their  colleges  to  his  study.  Like  Bossaet^ 
he  was  put  forward  at  fifteen  to  preach  to  an  admiring  audi«Boei 
like  many  earnest  men  in  many  churches,  he  had  a  great  longing  to 
be  a  missionary,  and  this  desire  was  rather  postponed  than  aban- 
doned out  of  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  an  aged  uncle^  Bishop  of 
Sarlat 

Upon  his  ordination  F^n^lon  was  trained  both  in  parochial  work  and 
preaching  in  St.  Sulpice,  one  of  the  neediest  parishes  of  the  capital, 
and  then  as  Superior  of  a  community  founded  a  few  years  before^ 
called  NouvdUs  CcUholiquea, 

At  this  time  he  was  a  special  favourite  of  de  Harlay,  but  an  attach- 
ment, alas  !  how  ill  requited ;  for  Bossuet  turned  this  &voiir  to 
jealous  spite,  so  that  de  Harlay  said — "  It  seems,  M.  I'Abb^,  that  yon 
wish  to  be  forgotten,  and  you  shall  be  ! "  Nor  did  the  anger  of  thii 
camal-nunded  prelate  vent  itself  in  mere  words;  a  little  later  die 
see  of  Poictiers  was  vacant,  and  but  for  de  Harlay's  opposition,  would 
doubtless  have  been  conferred  on  F^nAon.  France  and  posteri^can, 
however,  easily  forgive  the  slight.  F6n^lon  lost  Poictiers,  butreoeiyed 
soon  after  the  preceptorship  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  little  grandson  of  Louis  XIY. — eldest  son  of  Bossuet^s  papil« 
the  Dauphin — ^was  bom  with  a  nature  whidi  made  one  trembla  He 
was  so  passionate  that  he  would  break  the  clocks  when  they  atni^ 
the  hour  which  summoned  him  to  some  unwelcome  duty,  and  fly  into 
the  wildest  rage  with  the  rain  which  hindered  some  pleasure.  Biit| 
on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  storm  (tf  passion  was  over,  reason 
would  return  and  get  the  upper  hand.  His  mind,  too,  was  lively,  qmck, 
penetrating,  and  resolute  to  meet  difficulties.  *'  The  marvel  is  that 
in  so  short  a  time  devotion  and  grace  should  have  made  an  altogether 
new  being  of  him,  and  changed  so  many  redoubtable  faults  into  the 
entirely  opposite  virtues."  Such  is  the  verdict  of  aman  of  the  woeM  ; 
the  change  which  this  keen  observer  oonmiends  in  such  startling 
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language  was  doubtless  due,  under  God,  mainly  to   the  influence 
of  F6n€lon. 

The  enfcmi  terrible  did  not  become  a  Iamb  at  once !  We  have  a 
picture  of  him,  drawn  from  the  life  by  his  preceptor,  and  given  to 
him  as  a  wholesome  lesson  in  his  happier  moments,  which  bears  out 
Stw  Simon's  description.  F^n^lon  writes  a  paper  in  the  following  style 
as  a  sort  oijeu  d^esprit,  half  to  amuse  his  pupil,  half  to  rebuke  him. 
It  is  called  ''  Le  Fantasque "  :-^*'  What  can  have  happened  to 
Melanthe?  Nothing  from  without ;  everything  within.  He  has  all  to 
his  mind,  everybody  seeks  to  please  him.  What,  then,  is  the  matter  ? 
He  is  bilious.  When  he  went  to  bed  last  night  he  was  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth ;  this  morning  one  is  ashamed  of  him — ^he  must  be  hidden  ; 
(»:  the  whole  day  will  be  stormy  and  everybody  will  suffer,"  and  so  on. 

The  boy  was  clever,  as  clever  could  be ;  he  could  write  elegant 
Latin  and  enter  into  the  beauties  of  its  best  authors ;  he  was  a  clever 
draughtsman  and  was  passionately  fond  of  music.  And  it  must  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  produce  for  his  instruction  the  various  tractates 
that  came  from  F6n61on's  fertUe  pen.  That  a  boy  of  such  capacity 
grew  into  the  cultured  man  under  such  tuition  was  no  more  than  was  to 
be  expected.  But  what  was  almost  beyond  expectation,  was  that  the 
wayward  and  passionate  youth  should  have  been  so  completely  won 
by  a  teacher,  faithful  at  times  even  to  severity,  that  to  the  end  of 
life,  when  the  Abb^  had  passed  into  the  cold  shade  of  the  sovereign's 
frown,  that  sovereign's  heir  should  have  clung  to  him  with  a  most 
tenacious  affection.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the  letters — 
clandestine  letters  they  were  obliged  to  be — ^from  the  prince  to  his 
banished  tutor,  unless  it  be  the  replies  of  that  banished  tutor  to  his 
attached  prince.  "  When  he  heard  that  the  sentence  of  exile  had 
been  passed  on  F6n^Ion,  the  warm-hearted  boy  threw  himself  at  the 
King's  feety  entreating  that  he  might  not  be  separated  from  him,  and 
j)leading  the  strict  orthodoxy  of  his  own  education  as  a  witness  to  his 
master's  teaching.  The  King  seems  to  have  been  pleased  at  the 
demonstration  of  character,  but  repulsed  the  boy,  with  assurances 
•that  he  was  not  his  own  master,  it  was  a  question  of  theology." 

And  so,  indeed,  it  was.  Bat  what  theology,  those  will  judge  who 
have  read  such  letters  as  the  following,  written  years  afterwards  to 
•the  young  prince :— '*  I  believe,  monseigneur,  the  true  way  of  loving 
jrour  neighbour  is  to  love  him  through^God  and  for  God.  .  .  .     Men 
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bargaui  with  Qod  Himself  in  order  to  give  Him  the  least  they  can. 
O  God,  if  men  knew  what  it  really  is  to  love  Thee,  they  would  ask 
no  other  joy  in  life  save  Thy  love.    This  love  altos,  disturfas,  efaanges 
nothing  in  the  order  of  things  Qod  has  established.    It  leaves  tbe 
great  to  their  greatness,  only  causing  them  to  be  lowly  in  His  hand 
who  has  made  them  great.     It  leaves  the  lowly  in  the  dust,  and 
makes  them  rejoice  to  be  nought  save  in  Him.     Such  content  in  the 
lowliest  place  is  altogether  free  from  meanness,  and  is  true  greatneiB. 
This  love  which  comes  of  God  never  looks  for  perfection  in  anything 
created;  it  knows  that  perfection  is  God's  only,  and  imperfeotloii 
only  causes  it  to  ciy  out :  'This  is  not  my  God  ! '    Expecting  no 
perfection,  it  is  never  disappointed.     What  is  lacking  in  any  one  it 
knows  may  yet  be  made  up,  if  God  so  wills.  .  .  .     We  would  rathor 
die  than  love  ought  better  than  we  lore  Him."    Or  this  : — *'  Son  of 
Saint  Louis,  imitate  your  ancestor.     At  your  age  he  was  the  joy  of 
good  men  and  the  terror  of  evil  men.     Let  the  pastimes  of  your  past 
days  drop-^show  that  you  feel  and  think  aright     Make  good  men 
love  you,  bad  men  fear  you-— all  esteem  you.     Make  haste  to  correct 
your  own  faults,  that  you  may  labour  profitably  to  improve  others.'' 
Or  this  other  : — **  Fear  to  fall  a  thousand  times  more  than  death ;  bat 
if  you  should  unhappily  fall,  hasten  to  return  to  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies, who  will  stretch  out  His  arms  to  you,  and  open  your  wounded 
heart.  ...     I  speak  to  you  only  concerning  God  and  yourself.    It 
does  not  matter  about  me.     Thank  God,  my  heart  is  at  rest,  my 
heaviest  cross  ia  not  seeing  you.     I  would  give  a  thousand  lives  that 
you  should  be  such  as  God  would  have  you."     Once  or  twice,  at  a 
still  later  period,  the  beloved  preceptor  and  the  beloved  pupil  wwe 
permitted  to  meet.  It  was  on  this  wise.    Cambray  lay  in  the  route  of 
the  armies  to  the  Low  Countries,  or  sufficiently  in  the  route  for  many 
smitten  with  the  beauty  of  the  Archbishop's  character  to  determine 
to  travel  that  way  to  the  war.     Some  of  them,  indeed,  had  another 
and  more  touching  sight  of  this  angel  of  mercy,  who  lived  a  charmed 
life  on  the  fringe  of  contending  armies,  to  each  of  whom  he  was  so 
sacred  that  our  own  Marlborough  tried  first  to  protect  his  stores^  and 
when  he  found  that  impossible,  sent  them  under  a  convoy  strai^t 
home  to  the  palace  gates.     That  palace  was  itself  a  hospital  the  whfle, 
and  many  a  wounded  officer  carried  there  to  be  nursed  and  healed, 
coveted  a  long  convalescence  that  he  might  continue  to  enjoy  th^ 
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flodety  of  one  whose  every  act  seemed  steeped  in  seraphic  love. 
F6n61on  vas  not  only  the  saint,  but  the  seigneur,  however ;  keeping 
qnite  a  little  court  at  Cambray,  and  dispensing  hospitality  with  a 
geinial  elegance  that  well  became  one  bom  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the 
noblease.  It  is  almost  a  surprise  to  find  that  he  who  wanted  to  be  a 
misaionazy,  and  was  almost  a  martyr,  could  yet  be  also  the  true  cavalier, 
uniting  the  dignity  of  his  birth  and  of  his  office  to  the  charm  of  his 
gentleness  and  personal  simplicity. 

But  we  have  been  led  away  to  this  description  of  another  phase  of 
the  Archbishop's  life  by  the  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  was  privi> 
leged  to  see  his  beloved  Prince  again.  He  had  heard  that  he  was  to 
pass  through  Cambray,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  ap- 
parent wrong-Hloing,  he  prepared  to  be  absent  at  the  time.  The  King, 
however,  had  given  permission  for  them  to  meet^  but  to  meet  only  in 
public.  Saint  Simon  says  that  the  very  crowd  was  touched  at  the 
transport  of  joy  which  the  young  Prince  could  not  restrain.  When 
he  caught  sight  of  his  beloved  friend,  he  embraced  FInllon  again 
and  again,  and  continued  to  whisper  loving  words  as  he  did  so ;  but 
both  were  too  loyal  to  infringe  upon  the  King's  commands.  The 
royal  party  only  remained  long  enough  to  change  horses  leisurely, 
and  the  meeting  was  frozen  by  form,  until  just  before  they  parted ; 
when,  as  the  Arohbishop  was  offering  a  napkin  to  the  Prince  as  he 
washed  his  hands,  Louis  said  in  a  tone  intended  to  be  heard  by  all 
present^  ^*  I  know  what  I  owe  to  you ;  and  you  know  what  I  am  to 
you." 

Five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  previous  meeting,  and  five  years 
later  another  was  accorded.  The  Prince  writes  in  May,  1708  :— 
"I  am  delighted,  dear  ArehblBhop,  at  the  opportunity  given  me 
by  the  campaign  I  am  about  to  make  in  Manders,  to  embrace  you 
once  more,  and  renew  in  person  my  assurances  of  the  tender  love  I 
must  bear  you  all  my  life.  If  it  were  possible,  I  should  have  greatly 
liked  to  sleep  at  your  house ;  but  you  know  the  reasons  which  oblige 
me  to  be  cautious,  and  I  do  not  think  you  wUl  stand  on  fonn.  I 
shall  be  at  Cambray  to-morrow  about  nine  o'clock,  get  a  mouthful 
of  food  at  the  poet-house,  and  continue  on  horseback  to  Valenciennes. 
I  hope  to  see  you  there  and  talk  of  many  things.  If  I  do  not  often 
write  to  you,  yon  know  that  it  is  from  no  lack  of  friendship  and 
gifttitada!'    This  interview  took  place,  subject  to  much  the  same 
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restrictioxiB  as  that  of  1702.  It  was  the  last  Another  five  yean 
found  the  Archbishop  preparing  for  his  last  home.  His  royal  pupil 
had  already  gone  there.  The  story  of  his  death  is  one  of  the  most 
tragic  ever  told.  On  April  14th,  1711,  the  dull,  heavy  Dauphin, 
Boesuet's  pupil,  died  of  small-pox  at  Meudon — ^the  disease  whidi, 
three  days  later,  carried  off  the  Emperor  of  Grermany.  Natoxally 
every  one  began  to  look  on  to  the  time  when  the  Due  de  Bouigogne, 
now  Dauphin,  would  be  a  worthier  successor  to  the  throne  than  lus 
father  could  ever  have  been.  Among  other  changes  which  this 
brought  was  the  possible  return  of  F^n^lon  to  Court  ''All  Paris," 
wrote  Lallemant  to  F6n41on,  ''  expects  your  immediate  arzival,  M<m- 
seigneur.  M.  le  Dauphin  asked  your  return  of  the  King  as  the  one 
crowning  favour,  which  moved  him  above  all  else.*' 

This,  however,  was  more  than  the  cold,  jealous  monarch — albeit 
his  heart  did  warm  towards  his  grandson — ^was  disposed  to  grant  at 
that  period,  and  time  was  now  getting  short  for  each  and  all  of  them. 
At  Marly,  in  the  following  January,  the  Dauphine  was  warned  by 
her  physician  that  there  was  a  design  to  poison  her  and  her  husband; 
she  was  suffering  from  a  swelled  face,  and  then  it  was  thought  from 
mejasles :  the  symptoms  became  worse  j  now  the  malady  was  taken  to 
be  malignant  fever.  ''  Adieu,"  she  said  to  one  of  her  ladies,  "  I  am 
Dauphine  today — to-morrow,  nothing."  Seven  doctors  tried  all  their 
remedies,  but  tried  them  in  vain.  On  February  12th,  the  patient 
passed  away.  The  Dauphin  was  already  very  ill ;  he  £unted  in  the 
carriage  on  the  way  to  the  scene  of  his  sorrow.  Saint  Simon  and  ako 
the  King  were  startled  by  symptoms  similar  to  those  that  had  marked 
the  dying  Dauphine.  His  attendants  told  him  his  illness  was  not 
dangerous.  "  I  shall  be  dead,"  he  answered,  "  before  the  priests  can 
come."  He  lingered  till  February  18th,  and  then  died.  On  the 
22nd,  the  young  husband  and  wife  were  buried  together  at  St  Dems. 
The  little  Due  de  Bretagne,  now  become  Dauphin,  remarked  that  tbe 
journey  to  St.  Denis  was  not  a  pretty  one.  ''  The  little  fellow  was  soon 
to  take  it  himself:  the  same  malady,  whatever  it  was,  that  oaxzied  off 
his  parents  had  already  attacked  him  and  his  baby  brother.  The 
elder  boy  was  bled,  physicked,  and  died ;  the  younger  prince^  not  yet 
weaned,"  escaped  the  treatment,  and  lived  to  be  Louis  XV. 

The  loss  was  tenible  to  king  and  people^  but  probably  no 
one  felt  it  like  F6n6lon.     <<  God    has  cut  off  all  our  hopes  for 
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our  Church  and  country,"  he  wrote.  ''He  had  formed  our  young 
prince ;  He  trained  him,  and  fitted  him  for  the  noblest  work  ;  He 
just  let  the  world  see  what  he  was,  and  now  all  is  over.  I  am 
struck  down  with  grief,  and  while  weeping  sorely  for  the  dead,  I 
tremble  for  the  living.  ...  I  fear  for  the  King."  The  King 
surviyed  three  years  longer,  F6n61on  himself  for  scarcely  so  long. 
On  January  17th,  1715,  the  Archbishop  passed  gently  away,  amid 
words  of  piety  and  prayer,  his  last  audible  utterance  being  a  response 
to  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  Garden,  ''  Thy  will,  not  mine." 

Seldom  has  a  sweeter,  clearer  commentary  been  given  on  those 
words  than  had  been  given  by  F^n^on  all  his  life  long.  If  his  creed 
was  faulty — as  in  our  judgment  most  assuredly  it  was — ^his  character 
was  as  nearly  faultless  as  that  of  any  man  known  to  history.  The 
only  deduction  is  that  of  some  rumoured  harshness  to  the  Huguenots, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  mysteries,  like  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ordering 
Bnnyan  to  prison ;  but  it  was  certainly  contrary  to  F6n€lon's  habitual 
kindness,  indicated  by  his  declining  .the  assistance  of  dragoons  in 
seeking  the  conversion  of  those  he  believed  to  be  heretics.  I  suppose 
his  feeling  towards  them  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  one  of  our 
"English  bishops  towards  our  Puritan  ancestors ;  yet  no  one  doubts 
the  devoted  piety  of  Jeremy  Taylor ;  he,  too,  was  a  sufferer  for  his 
opinions,  and  so  was  F^61on,  protesting  within  the  pale  of  the  Church 
almost  as  strongly,  and  quite  as  sweetly,  as  some  without  It  is 
blessed  to  think  that  there  is  room  in  the  great  heart  of  God  for  many 
who  are  much  divided  on  earth,  if  only  they  be  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
In  Him,  with  a  nearness  to  God  which  any  of  us  might  envy,  lived  and 
died  De  Lamothe  F^n^lon. 

BrighUm.  J.  B.  Fiqgis. 


itnwiutt. 

Being  lately  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  the  writer  asked  a  man  whose 
daily  work  was  in  its  quarries,  if  dynamite  was  much  used  for  blasting 
and  severing  masses  of  stone  which  were  used  for  building  and  other 
useful  purposes.  He  replied  with  all  the  seriousness  of  ignorance, 
'*  We  use  a  good  deal  of  demonite."  His  answer  created  some  silent 
amusement,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  proper  name  of  the  material, 
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and  from  some  fitneas  of  its  descriptioii  for  ezplouTe  and  deBtmctive 
puxpoaee.  It  might  appear  as  if  it  liad  beea  a  dever  tnnsformsAftim 
of  the  word  to  denote  the  finghtful  power  of  the  thing,  and  the  man^ 
face  was  scanned  to  see  if  there  were  any  gleam  in  the  eye^  or  anj 
oonsoioos  smile,  which  might  betoken  the  presence  of  any  design  i& 
the  remark.  His  countenance  was,  however,  perfectly  serioos  tnd 
impassLve,  like  that  of  many  working  men  who  have  to  bear  witt 
monotonous  daily  toil,  the  cares  of  a  family,  and  feel  that  they  tie 
the  sole  prop  of  the  hoosehold.  He  illustrated  the  power  of  tUi 
"  demonite "  by  its  effect  upon  a  ship's  capstan,  which  was  gmiled 
and  nnwedgeable,  and  had  resisted  edge  of  axe  and  tooth  of  nw; 
whose  tough  and  twisted  fibres,  cross-gnun,  and  hard  knots  had  defied 
the  usual  methods  to  rend  it  in  pieces,  until  a  UtUe  of  this  mateiiii 
being  applied,  it  was  torn  into  splinters  and  fragments. 

These  facts  opened  the  way  for  a  few  oonsiderationfl,  which  wemay 
now  introduce. 

1.  It  reminds  its  of  the  reatraimng  power  of  God  over  the  fenm  of 
eviL  A  very  slight  attention  to  the  state  of  things  and  beings  arooad 
us  will  show  that  everywhere  we  find  varieiy  and  contrast.  Usnj 
olgeots  are  use^  and  many  are  pemidousand  deadly.  The  wheatwd 
niji^tshade  flourish  on  the  same  soil  Among  animals  we  have  tiie 
lamb  of  the  pastures  and  the  wolf  of  the  forest;  among  buds  tlie 
innocent  dove  and  the  vulture  of  the  crag.  The  uses  of  iuseotB  «e 
less  obvious,  whose  agency  has  often  been  employed  aa  an  ixresistiUe 
plague  to  punish  ungodly  populations.  This  miscellaneous  couditun 
of  things  has  its  correspondence  in  the  invisible  world,  in  which  theie 
are  angels  whose  goodness  has  heroically  survived  some  fiery  tfislt 
and  who  now  help  with  sympathetic  love  all  who  are  following  **^ 
Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth."  There  are  others  who  are  fell  sad 
malignant  spirits,  who  obey  the  authority  of  one  who— thou^  ^ 
Scripture  he  has  many  sinister  aliases — ^is  called  ApoUyon,  the  De- 
stroyer. Our  Lord  and  His  apostles  speak  of  him  as  a  real,  reeog- 
nisable  personality,  and  never  as  an  abstraction,  dothed  with  the 
passions  and  powers  of  a  creature,  to  produce  greater  vividness  of 
impression.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Ooethe  reviewed  the 
work  of  a  Gleiman  who,  in  his  speculations  on  ^'Edan,"  denied  tke 
eodstence  of  Satan,  and  naturally  added  many  other  incredible  badtB 
to  this  denial.    Goethe  remarks,  upon  the  subject  of  the  edstenee  rf 
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Satan,  **  It  harmoiiizes  so  thoroughly  with  the  teaching  of  the  East 
respecting  the  human  soul,  its  idea  of  morality^  natural  corruption, 
eto.,  and  is,  through  its  maxims,  allegories,  and  dpgmas  of  all  ages 
and  sects,  so  established,  that  if  any  one  will  not  ascribe  more  to  the 
Bible  than  to  any  other  book,  it  will  be  impossible  to  remove  it  from 
the  volume."  That  this  enemy  can,  wheaa,  allowed,  wield  a  tremen- 
douB  power  is  proved  by  some  facts  in  Holy  Scripture  of  singular 
impressiveness.  He  appears  now  as  **  an  angel  of  light,"  and  as  if 
jealous  for  the  honour  of  God,  accuses  Job  of  mercenary  aims  and 
hypocritical  worship.  To  prove  the  truth  that  he  is  the  "  father  of 
lies,"  he  is  permitted  to  demolish  the  fair  and  shining  fabric  of  the 
patriarch's  estate.  Property  is  destroyed  by  flames  of  fire,  or  lost  by 
the  rapine  of  enemies ;  children  are  overwhelmed  and  killed  amid 
the  gaiety  and  profusion  of  a  feast ;  health  is  exchanged  for  a  noi- 
some disease,  and  he  who  was  '*  c'othed  in  scarlet  embraces  a  dung- 
hill." Tbia  was  the  work  of  the  demon ;  bub  where  he  hoped  to 
find  gloomy  despair,  or  frantic  denial  of  Jehovah,  there  was  the 
dignity  of  self-possession,  and  sublime  avowal  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  amid  the  desolations  of  his  earthly  estate.  Nor  is  the .  inter- 
cession of  our  Lord  less  impressive,  nor  its  effect  less  admirable, 
when  Satan  especially  aimed  at  Peter,  as  one  to  whom  Christ  had 
given  special  dignity,  and  whom  Satan  desired  "  to  sift  as  wheat" 
In  his  example,  the  restraining  power  of  Gkxi  was  singularly  con- 
spicuous ;  and  when  he  stood,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  with  lambent 
flame  on  hi?  brow,  and  glowing  love  in  his  heart,  he  must  have  felt 
the  value  and  rejoiced  in  the  source  of  his  salvation.  If  we  consider 
how  many  millions  of  minds  Satan  can  approach  and  affect,  what 
powers  of  intellect  he  can  influence,  and  what  agencies  of  evil  wait 
around  us,  which  can  be  used  for  mischief,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
we  owe  our  peace  and  safety  to  Him  who  can  coerce  and  hold  back 
the  malignant  activity  of  our  foe. 

2.  It  reminds  vsofthe  deatructive  power  of  some  forms  o/unbeUef. 
In  all  ages  there  have  been  those  who  have  denied  the  facts  of  the 
Gtospel,  or  rejected  the  right  interpretation  of  them:  It  was  the 
vain  boast  of  Paine,  in  his  "  Age  of  Beason,"  to  speak  on  this  wise  : 
''  We  have  now  gone  through  the  Bible  as  a  man  with  an  axe  upon 
hill  shoulder  goes  through  a  wood  to  fell  trees.  Thero  they  lie  :  the 
priests  may  pick  them  up,  and  stick  them  again  in  the  ground  ;  but 
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they  will  never  grow."  Since  his  day  there  hare  been  some  who 
have  gained  distinction  as  scholars  and  philosopherSy  who  have  traced 
the  matchless  character  of  Christ  to  the  influence  of  Qalileaa  Boenoy 
and  society  ;  or  who  have  proceeded  to  deny  the  existence  of  God — 
which  denial  would  leave  ns  without  a  Father  in  ibis  world,  or  a 
home  in  that  which  is  to  come.  These  vie  ws,  or  something  like  tfaem, 
appear  in  popular ''  monthlies/'  which  remind  us  of  Noah's  Ark,  where 
the  pure  and  innocent  dove,  the  ominous  and  unclean  raven  enjoy  the 
same  shelter  and  are  fed  by  the  same  hand.  It  would  seem  as  if 
these  writers  were  prompted  by  a  fervent  philanthropy  to  release  men 
from  the  bonds  of  an  antiquated  and  inconvenient  superstition.  It  is 
true  that  they  and  others  can  point  to  some  enormities  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Church,  and  allege  the  painful  fact  that  those  who 
have  assumed  to  profess  almost  exdnsively  the  name  of  Chiist)  liave 
been  guilty  of  fraud,  corruption  of  life,  and  cruelty  of  conduct ;  bat  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  an  intelligible  distinction  between 
priestcraft  and  religion,  and  that  it  would  be  as  wise  to  impate 
these  evils  to  the  Gospel  itself,  as  to  charge  the  innocent  and  froitfol 
vine  with  the  revelling  and  degradation  of  the  drunkard.  The  danger 
of  propagating  error  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  numbers  of  minds 
which  are  ready  to  accept,  upon  any  authority,  reasons  for  abandoning 
the  last  relics  of  reverence  for  the  faith  in  which  they  have  been 
reared,  but  which,  from  love  of  pleasure  and  other  causes,  they  are  glad 
to  surrender.  The  effect  of  such  pernicious  advocacy  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  outspoken  doubts  and  denials  of  working-men,  and  it  is  felt  in 
that  polite  silence  which  arises,  perhaps,  from  an  unwillingness  to  ton 
the  intercourse  of  life  into  an  arena  of  excited  disputation.  Ihase 
enemies  of  the  faith,  whose  hardy  and  defiant  soepticiam  we  deplore, 
are  shattering,  like  the  "  demonite,"  the  frail  fabrics  of  tniditiaDal 
belief;  and  disturb  by  occasional  doubts  the  minds  of  those  even 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  although  they 
cannot  displace  the  "Sun  of  Righteousness"  from  the  heaven  d 
our  conviction,  may  for  a  time  veil  His  splendour  and  diminish  His 
glow. 

3.  It  teams  us  of  the  possible  evUs  of  unwise  speech.  Wherever 
there  is  the  absence  of  the  charity  which  "  hopeth  all  things,"  and 
"  thinketh  no  evil,"  there  are  possibilities  of  much  mischi^  and 
distress.     It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  some  with  whom  we  hare 
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to  do  there  are  aptitudes  to  admit  prejudice;  that  there  are  sometimes 
unconfessed  rivabies,  collisions  in  businesS|  and  readiness  to  take 
offence  where  none  is  intended.  In  these  circumstances  words 
spoken  in  the  expansion  of  social  intercourse,  and  facts  imperfectlj 
apprehended  or  carelessly  heard,  may  furnish  the  materials  of  a 
trouble  which  may  cast  a  shadow  over  the  remainder  of  our  career. 
He  who  tells  the  tale  knows  to  whom  it  will  be  acceptable ;  and 
how  to  make  it  impressive — there  are  in  the  narration  touches, 
emphases,  suggestions,  aided  by  oracular  looks  and  pauses  of 
sinister  silence,  and  so  the  matter  goes  on  with  increase  of  detail, 
and  acquires  a  magnitude  which  may  startle  and  confound  the  subject 
of  report.  He  cannot  track  the  sinuous  course  of  the  wrong,  and 
disabuse  the  minds  of  those  who  regard  him  with  diminished  respect 
or  actual  aversion.  It  is  hard  to  eject  the  tenants  of  the  mind.  It 
is  impossible  completely  to  erase  the  writing  on  the  memory.  He 
who  suffers  must  turn  to  the  tribunal  of  infinite  righteousness,  as 
the  persecuted  Psalmist  did,  and  wait  until  Ood  shall  bring  forth 
his  "  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  his  judgment  as  the  noon-day." 
The  results  of  unwise  speech  are  noticed  in  the  stern  language  of 
James,  to  whom  the  air  of  Sinai  seems  somewhat  natural ;  and 
who  comes  with  the  dignity  and  force  of  an  ancient  prophet  to  warn 
Christians  of  the  fearful  danger  of  the  unwise  use  of  the  tongue. 
He  remarks,  ''  Behold  how  great  a  forest  a  little  fire  kindleth."  It 
is  as  if  he  had  seen  the  flame  clasping  the  stems  of  lofty  cedars,  tearing 
off  their  bark,  rioting  among  their  branches,  until  they  fell  in  ruin, 
or  stood  charred  and  blackened  as  the  examples  of  the  effect  of 
devouring  fire.  Since  such  are  the  possibilities  of  injuring  others, 
and  there  exist  around  us  minds  and  tongues  which,  like  inflam- 
mable and  explosive  material,  may  shatter  friendships  and  produce 
enduring  alienation,  it  becomes  us  to  pray  that  the  Guardian  of  our 
souls  should  **  set  a  watch  before  our  mouth,  and  keep  the  door  of 
our  lips." 

4.  It  direcU  us  to  r^oice  in  themblinu  and  inercifid  nUssion  of  our 
Lord  The  evangelists  inform  us  that  during  the  personal  ministry 
of  the  Redeemer  there  was  a  large  number  of  men,  women^  and 
children  afflicted  with  demoniacal  possession.  There  are  glimpses  of 
its  shocking  effects  in  morbid  and  melancholy  states  of  mind ;  in 
promptings  to  suicide ;  and  in  an  ungovernable  violence  which  defied 
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the  ooercion  of  bands  and  cliaiDB.  He  who  trawJUfld  in  **ih6  gf ciafatfW 
of  Hifl  strength,"  and  was  "  mighty  to  savey"  changed  the  ifild  and 
fierce  demoniac  into  the  calmness  and  intelligence  which  enabled  him 
to  sit  at  Christ's  feet,  *'  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind."  Many  othen 
who  were  less  turbulent,  and  probably  lived  amid  the  loxid  shadows 
of  a  fixed  melancholy,  were  released  by  Him  who  came  to  gm 
liberty  to  the  captive.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  thasB 
oases,  where  one  might  reasonably  suppose  there  had  been  soma 
.consent  to  the  entrance  and  dominion  of  Satan,  our  Lord  never 
administers  reproof  or  caution  for  future  conduct.  He  gave  Hie 
blessing  liberally  and  upbraided  not  There  are  diversified  workiqgB 
of  the  spirit  of  evil"  which  are  followed  by  the  most  baleful  xesiiUa 
There  are  divisions  in  families  where  the  ties  of  nature  only  intennfy 
opposition,  and  "  a  brother  offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a  stroDg 
city,  and  their  contentions  are  like  the  bars  of  a  castle."  Than  aie 
oases  in  which  commercial  honour  is  shattered  and  mined.  Then 
are  in  some  parts  of  the  world  unjust  judges,  whose  hearts  nenff 
melt  at  the  shrill  and  plaintive  cry  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherleK 
There  are  scenes  of  fury  and  demolition,  like  those  which  diigraoad 
the  Paris  Commune,  when  the  frantic  and  cruel  conduct  of  ite 
leaders  seemed  to  realize  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  who^  in 
describing  the  atrocities  of  the  First  devolution,  r^reeented  its 
actors  as  having  parted  with  their  own  souls,  whose  place  wai 
supplied  by  the  demons  of  the  pit.  There  are  unrighteous  wan 
which  spring  from  the  jealousy  of  kings ;  and  the  spirit  of  amfaitiaB 
and  revenge  which  seizes  nations  as  with  a  paroxysm  of  blind  foxy. 
Then  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life  are  sent 
into  the  field  of  battle,  where,  amidst  thunder  of  cannon,  hail  of 
deadly  bullets,  and  thrust  of  sword,  spear,  and  bayonet^  the  j^aoe 
becomes  an  "  Aceldama,"  a  field  of  blood.  It  has  never  been  onr  lot 
to  behold  the  fierce  strife  of  men  intent  upon  destroying  eaoh  other 
in  actual  warfare ;  but  it  would  seem,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  deeerip- 
tion  of  a  poet  of  our  own,  who  saw  some  things  more  vividly  and 
completely  with  the  eye  of  the  mind  than  many  with  the  eye  of  the 
body,  that  the  pladd and  radiant  form  of  the  ''human  face  divine" 
becomes  distorted  by  the  fierce  passion  which,  in  war,  obtains  the 
ascendency  over  the  soul.  He  represents  the  TCt^lii^)!  monardi 
exciting  his  soldiers  with  these  words  : — 
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'' Thm  iiBitiike  Ibe  Mtfon  of  fhrftiBV : 
Stiffen,  the  sinews,  snmmon  up  the  Uoody 
Disguise  fair  natnxe  with  hard-faToar'd  rage. 
Then  lend  the  eje  a  iemble  aspM; 
Let  iipcy  tiudngh  the  portage  of  the  head 
Like  the  brass  oannon ;  let  the  brow  OTerwhehn  it 
As  fearfoOy  as  doth  a  gaUdd  rock 
O'erhang  and  jntty  hiaoonlDnnded  base.** 

Against  the  cmel  passioiis  which  have  desolated  the  earth  and 
marred  the  image  of  God  in  man,  the  Gospel  lifts  its  solemn  protest. 
Our  Lord  appeared  to  set  a-going,  bj  His  example,  His  Spirit^  and 
His  reconciling  sacrifice,  a  process  which  has  produced  some  peace 
already;  and  which,  with  the  extension  of  His  benignant  reign,  will 
OTercome  those  principles  which,  like  "  demonite,"  have  the  power 
only  to  shatter  and  destroy. 

Dorking.  J.  S.  Bright. 


Wigt  ^amivxatm  S^abxtt  at  Picl^Iston^* 

Du&iHa  the  Bev.  Apollos  Howard's  ministry  at  Miohaelstonei  the 
cxrdinanoe  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  was  administered  at  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  service.  The  young  pastor  on  these  oceasions  eschewed  all 
subtletLes  of  metaphysics,  all  recondite  themes,  and  delivered  shorty 
pithy,  pointed  discourses.  Ordinary  worshippers  dote  on  short  ser- 
mons ;  and  when  ministers  deal  with  important  truths,  which  most 
people  desire  to  hear,  and  which  beyond  all  others  bear  reiteration, 
simple  souls  love  to  be  there  to  listen.  Furthermore,  the  Dalesmen 
lived  at  long  distances,  and  preferred  trudging  home  in  the  afternoon 
twilight  to  feeUng  their  way  over  the  fells  in  the  stark  night. 

Anyhow,  theaflbemoonservioes  were  well  attended  on  these  occasions. 
But  the  crowded  gallerieB  meant  impure  air,  and  promoted  drowsi- 
ness in  those  who  had  just  eaten  the  one  good  dinner  of  the  week. 
The  preacher  was  compelled  to  put  forth  all  his  power  to  keep  them 
awake.  Those  who  were  most  anxious  to  listen  and  to  conquer  sleep 
were  in  the  habit  of  standing  up,  and  Apollos  might  judge  sometimes 
of  the  interest  excited  by  his  discourse,  by  observing  a  ntmiber  of 
gaunt  figures,  here  one  and  there  another,  bolt  upright  in  their  pews^ 
thus  angling  themselves  out  for  special  appeal.  Among  the  most 
regular  of  these  "  hearers"  were  some  elderly  men,  who,  while  they 
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held  teiuunoiuly  to  the  doctrine  of  elecdon,  had  also  a  settled  oon- 
TictioDy  that  thej  had  never  been  called  to  forsake  the  world  or  yield 
to  the  claims  of  the  Lord  Christ  Still  they  thought  the  time  might 
come  when  their  conscious  indifference  would  he  roused.  They  came 
Sunday  afler  Sunday,  and  especially  to  the  pre-communion  services, 
expecting,  half  hoping  to  be  ''  converted." 

They  had  a  vague  sense  that  hell  and  heaven  were  very  near  to 
them,  and  that  they  had  personally  small  chance  of  esca^nng  the  one 
or  securing  the  other.  But  this  did  not  disturb  their  stolid  equsni- 
mity .  They  would  some  of  them  have  liked  to  have  it  disturbed.  If  a 
preacher  dwelt  with  passion  on  the  possibility  of  some  of  them  being 
plunged  before  morning  in  the  fire  which  will  never  be  quenched, 
there  was  a  slight  titillation  of  the  torpid  imagination,  and  they  he- 
came  momentarily  conscious  of  the  .imminence  of  the  risk  they  were 
running,  and  they  afterwards  said  one  to  another,  *'  T*  mennester  were 
varra  fine  t'-neet.'' 

ApoUoB  did  not  often  deal  in  the  "  terror  of  the  Lord,**  and  sought 
to  win  tins  class  of  his  hearers  by  setting  forth  the  love  of  God  j  but 
too  often  it  was  like  casting  pearls  to  swine.  Then  they  thought  the 
young  divine  was  something  of  a  milksop,  and  was  afraid  to  soonige 
them  with  scoipions — a  process  which  they  veritablj  liked  better 
than  the  waving  of  olive-branches;  they  preferred  the  threatening 
of  Divine  judgment  to  the  sweet  messages  of  mercy,  or  the  gentle 
touches  of  tender  expostulation. 

As  a  general  rule  the  galleries  remained  full  during  the  celehift- 
lion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  the  communicants,  and  sometimes  the 
young  pastor  would  re-ascend  the  pulpit,  and  pour  forth  his  most  pas- 
sionate pleading  upon  the  spectators.  On  one  occarion  he  bunt  oat 
with  the  terrible  assertion — *'  There  will  be  no  spectators  in  heaven." 
Taking  that  as  a  kind  of  text,  he  called  upon  them  no  longer  to 
"  follow  the  Lord  afar  off,"  but  to  accept  absolutely  and  for  ever  the 
claims  of  Christ  upon  their  allegianoei  By  lingering  in  thesuiotoaiy 
while  others  were  avowing  their  acceptance  of  the  infinite  love  which 
scorched  up  sin,  and  were  renewing  their  vows  of  loyalty,  and  conse- 
crating themselveB  afresh  for  service  and  sacrifice,  "spectators"  were 
admitting  the  claims  of  Ohrist,  were  to  some  extent  making  a  solemn 
profession  of  their  faith  in  the  Crucified.  '<  Had  the  princes  of  ^ 
world  known,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory:  hat 
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you  do  know/'  said  he,  ''and  in  a  sense,  you  are  siding  with  His 
enemies,  casting  lots  for  His  yestore,  and  dividing  His  garments 
among  you.  What  can  you  mean  fay  this  frequent  repetition  of  delibe- 
rate rejection  1  You  seem  to  say  by  your  anomalous  position,  'We 
admit  the  greatness  of  Christy  but  we  will  not  submit  to  Him ;  we 
acknowledge  the  claims  of  Christ,  but  we  will  not  obey  Him.'  Such 
indifference  will  be  impossible  soon.    Why  will  you  practise  it  now  ? " 

ApoUoe  Howard  reasoned,  expostulated,  objurgated,  and  sat  down 
in  a  pasdon  of  tears.  The  style  of  this  address  was  unusual  in  him, 
and  the  effect  of  it  was  very  peculiar.  On  the  next  commemoration 
day,  a  stranger  preached,  and  Mr.  Howard  sat  with  his  wife  in  a 
43quare  pew  near  the  entrance  of  the  meeting-house.  When  preparing 
to  take  his  place  at  the  Lord's  table,  he  waited  for  those  who  wished 
to  retire,  to  do  so-— and  as  he  watched  them,  he  found  a  majority  of 
the  ordinary  spectators  steal  away,  and  then  the  fact  burst  upon  him, 
that  a  laige  proportion  of  the  whole  congregation  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  communion  altogether,  and  that  what  was  called  the  Church 
was  a  mere  fraction  of  the  ordinaiy  congregation.  His  heart  burned 
within  him,  he  was  tempted  to  rise  up  and  testify  at  what  seemed 
to  be  an  outrage  on  the  loveliness,  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  reductio  ad  absu/rdum  of  Christian  worship.  He 
resisted  the  temptation,  but  the  following  Sunday,  every  worshipper 
was  presented  with  the  following  address,  a  copy  of  which  we  place 
before  our  readers : — 

The  Olen,  Michaelstone. 

Mr  DEAE  FaiENDS, — Peculiar  circumstances  have  forced  upon  my 
mind  a  strange  convictioui  that  a  part  of  our  worship  at  the  old 
meeting  is  an  absurdity.  A  very  small  proportion  of  our  community 
even  professes  to  believe  in  the  tremendous  and  glorious  realities 
upon  which  the  Christian  Church  ia  buUt.  The  majority  have  even 
acquired  the  habit  of  statedly  and  habitually,  and  during  a  long  course 
of  yearsf,  in  the  most  public  manner  possible,  deliberately  declaring 
that  as  to  the  most  essential  verities  of  the  Gospel,  they  do  not  accept 
them.  Let  me  put  an  analogous  case :  Englishmen  and  English- 
women are  proud  of  their  country  and  their  Queen,  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  her  name  and  qualities  as  the  synonym  for  all  the 
laws,  all  the  majesty,  all  the  liberties,  and  all  the  glory  of  England ; 
suppose  that  opportunities  were  provided  when  all  that  appreciated 

2  N 
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their  ootuitry  and  loved  their  Queen  could  honestly  and  loyally  ex- 
press such  sentiments — ^nay,  suppose  that  she  herself  condescended  to 
meet  with  us,  and  smile  upon  ns,  and  take  part  in  our  viUage-liTe— 
what  should  we  think  if  we  saw  a  large  number  <^  tilie  Dalesmen  take 
that  opportunity  of  going  elsewhere,  deliberately  turn  their  badu 
upon  Her  Majesty,  and  refuse  to  give  any  expression  to  their  loyalty? 
We  should  without  doubt  conclude  that  there  was  something  rotten  in 
Michaelstone,  that  treason  was  being  disseminated  among  us^  that 
some  seditious  plot  was  being  hatched,  that  either  from  ignorftttce 
or  malice,  the  throne  and  the  nation  were  ignored.  If  wb  heard  that 
the  like  was  happening  in  every  village  in  Yorkshire,  and  evety  town 
in  England,  we  should  say,  disaffection  is  so  widely  spread,  that  a 
rebellion  and  revolution  are  imminent. 

Let  me  take  another  way  of  impressing  upon  you  my  own  nd 
conviction.  Last  Sunday  afternoon,  I  suddenly  bethought  me  that 
an  educated  heathen  man  might  have  been  sitting  with  me  in 
my  pew,  and  been  able  to  understand  the  main  gist  of  ih»  dis- 
course and  the  worship.  If  he  possessed  a  candid  mind  and  wero 
attentively  appreciating  the  words  of  the  preacher,  he  might  say  to 
himself,  ''This  is  a  wonderful  message  that  these  people  bdieveto 
have  come  to  them  from  heaven ;  they  believe  the  Lord  of  gloiy,  the 
Blessed  One  Himself^  has  been  so  loving  to  the  human  race^  that  He 
has  taken  their  sins  upon  His  own  infinite  heart,  and  borne  them 
even  unto  death.  Surely  the  penalty  of  sin  thus  accepted  by  thflir 
Lord  must  make  their  own  sin  hideous  and  abhorrent  in  their  eyes, 
they  must  have  a  conception  of  sin  more  terrible  and  heart-rendiDg 
than  that  of  any  people.  If  they  believe  that,  how  it  must  boni 
into  tiieir  hearts  a  conviction  that  the  Ahnighty  is  a  holy  GM,  and 
that  the  Holy  One  is  unspeakably  loving  and  compassionate !  Surely 
if  they  believe^  that  by  such  means  as  these,  God  shows  Hiinself 
reconciled  to  them,  they  will  be  reconciled  to  Him,  and  out  of  their 
love  will  try  to  do  His  will.  It  isa  very  wonderful  religion,  because 
it  may,  and  can,  make  people  good  and  calm,  and  at  one  and  the  saoie 
time  both  penitent  and  thankful.  The  very  assurance  that  God  will 
pardon  their  sins,  seems  to  make  sin  more  hateful  Uian  the  ftnH 
punishment  of  those  sins  could  do ! "  The  candid  heathen  would  sae 
the  sacramental  table  spread,  the  bread  and  wine  irfdeh  tell  of  tidi 
twefold  emotion,  that  of  penitential  pain  over  the  breaking  of  the 
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holy  heart  of  Jesus,  the  shedding  of  the  sacred  blood,  and  also  that  of 
festal  joy  in  the  victory  He  won ;  and  would  he  not  naturally  expect 
that  all  who  believe  in  the  Christ,  would  hasten  to  commemorate  the 
pardon  of  sin,  in  this  expressive  fashion,  so  that  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  every  communicant  can  say  to  his  brother  and  to  his  Lord, 
*'  How  great  is  our  deliverance,  how  humiliating  our  sin,  how  glorious 
and  abundant  our  joy ''  ?  And  now  the  feast  commences,  and  the 
saved  and  happy  ones  are  to  be  welcomed  to  the  holy  taUa  He  would 
say  to  himself,  "  Now  then  I  shall  see  the  whole  congregation  blend 
their  tears  and  their  songs,  and  there  will  be  a  burst  of  solemn  glad- 
ness such  as  I  never  heard  before.  But  stop,  who  are  all  these 
X)eople  who  are  going  away, — are  they  unbelievers  in  this  gospel  1  It 
cannot  be  that,  or  why  should  they  have  sung  those  hymns,  and 
knelt  in  prayer,  and  apparently  approved  what  the  preacher  said  to 
them  ?  Are  they  very  wicked  people  then,  who  have  no  religious 
feeling  at  all  ?  It  would  be  unjust  perhaps  to  think  that,  for  I  see 
some  fair  and  quiet  countenances  which  look  quite  as  Christian  in 
appearance  as  the  rest.  There  are  master-manufacturers,  and  liyery 
servants,  and  trusted  'timekeepers,'  and  comely  English  matrons; 
strange  to  say,  the  majority  of  all  the  young  men  in  the  chapel,  who 
I  thought,  like  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  were  sure  to  have  been  there  ; 
tradesmen  and  factory  hands,  old  men  of  seventy  and  young  girls  of 
seventeen,  all  going  away  !  What  can  it  mean  ?  Perhaps  a  few  have 
special  engagements  which  prevent  their  prolongation  of  the  service, 
but  the  strange  thing  is,  that  they  are  departing  apparently  without 
regret,  and  without  any  emotion  at  all !  What  dishonour  it  seems  to 
cast  upon  the  service  itself  1  Perhaps^if  I  were  to  inquire  more  closely, 
I  should  find  that  the  service  was  a  modem  invention  of  the  minister, 
and  that  these  people  do  not  approve  of  this  way  of  showing  their 
gratitude  and  their  love.  I  must  listen  and  try  to  discover  some- 
thing more  about  this  feast  of  love."  As  the  service  proceeded  and 
the  words  of  institution  were  recited,  and  he  found  that  for  1800 
years,  the  Christian  generations  had  been  doing  this  thing  at  their 
Lord's  request  in  remembrance  of  Him,  I  can  fancy  he  might  be 
further  bewildered,  and  might  come  at  least  to  the  conclusion,  that 
those  who  turned  their  backs  upon  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  either  did 
not  care  about  their  Master,  or  did  not  want  either  to  remember 
Him  or  be  remembered  by  Him. 
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BeloTed  friendB,  if  such  a  spectator  were  to  have  come  to  my  boiue 
to  demand  of  me  as  aa  honest  man  some  explanation  of  the  inoma- 
loos  proceeding  of  my  congregation,  what  excuse  or  explanation  ooald 
I  give  ?    I  should  certainly  have  said  this — hj  way  of  excolpation— 
''  Some  of  my  people  cannot  make  ap  their  minds  to  belie?e  in  the 
Gospel,  and  are  positively  afraid  to  come,  lest  they  should  be  foond 
insincerely  confessing  a  blended  emotion   of  penitence  and  pesos, 
which  they  haye  noTor  adequately  felt.''    And  now  let  me  say  to 
such,  '<I  admit — ^nay,  I  urge^  that  you  are,  first  of  all,  to  be  sincere  to 
the  backbone  and  marrow  of  your  life.    Neyer  dare  to  come,  if  yoa 
do  not  mean  what  you  would  say  by  such  a  confession.     Tet  surelj 
if  you  analyse  your  heart  and  life,  you  must  sllow  that  yoa  sze 
trifling  witli  yourselves  beyond  all  words,  if  you  can  dispense  with 
either  of  the  two  great  feelings  which  find  expression  and  almoBt 
unlimited  stimulus  in  the  holy  communion.    If  you*  are  waiting  for 
the  maturity  of  a  rich  Christian  life  before  you  dare  to  come,  yoa  are 
mistaking  the  inmost  nature  of  the  ordinance.     *  If  yoa  tany  till 
you're  better,  you  will  never  come  at  alL' "    Others  of  my  people 
reason  in  this  way,  that  "  Some  folks  who  thus  confess  Christ  are  no 
better  than  they  should  be ;  and  they,  for  their  part^  prefer  never  to 
make  a  profession  rather  than  make  one  and  disgrace  it  afterwards  " 
— ^in  other  words,  because  others  are  disloyal,  it  ia  better  that  there 
^ould  be  no  loyalty  at  all ;  because  some  people  tell  lies,  it  is  better 
never  to  try  or  profess  to  speak  the  truth ;  because  some  break  their 
pledge,  it  ia  better  never  to  take  or  make  a  promise.    The  argument  is 
-worthless.     Perhaps  some  explanation  may  be  found  in  this,  that 
Christian  experience  is  above  all  outward  form,  that  ceremony  and 
service  and  symbol  are  comparatively  valueless,  that  they  can  be 
safely  dispensed  with.    "  Is  not  the  body  more  than  the  raiment!" 
There  is  a  great  truth  in  this  excuse,  if  rightly  acted  on;  yet  it  ought 
to  be  honestly  carried  out,  inasmuch  as  many  other  things  in  like 
manner  ought  also  to  be  dispensed  with.     On  the  same  principle,  Sab- 
bath and  sanctuary,  the  attitude  of  prayer  and  voice  of  sacred  song} 
may  be  neglected.    Nay,  all  the  symbolism  of  earthly  love  and 
fnendship  ought  to  be  foregone,  the  birthday  greetings  the  monung 
kiss,  the  wedding-ring,  the  battle-flag,  the  seal  and  signature  of 
solemn  social  acts,  would  all  have  to  be  sacrificed.    I  believe  we  cannot, 
constituted  as  we  are,  a£Eord  to  disregard  what  *'the  Word  made 
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flesh/'  who  ''  knew  what  was  in  man/'  commanded  us  to  do  in  His 
nama 

I  fear,  however,  that  the  great  majority  n^lect  the  service  of  thanks- 
giving for  pardoned  sin,  out  of  sheer  inoonsideration  and  worldliness, 
or  from  a  deliberate  resolve  not  to  be  bonnd  bj  the  stipulation  which 
Jesns  Christ  makes  with  as  from  the  cross  of  Calvary.  I  fear  lest  the 
candid  heathen  wonld  be  astounded  and  bewildered  more  and  more 
by  my  explanations,  and  might  go  away  to  tell  his  fellows  that 
Christians  either  do  not  understand,  or  if  they  understand,  do  not 
accept  what  on  all  sides  is  said  to  be  the  central  reality  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  God  help  you,  beloved  friends,  to  lay  to  heart  what 
I  have  here  said  to  you. 

Tour  affectionate  but  perplexed  Minister, 

A.  H. 


Thb  island  of  Cuba  is  a  colony  of  Spain.  A  short  time  since  an  in- 
surrection broke  out  there,  and  the  Spanish  Government  sent  troops 
to  put  it  down.  A  seaman,  who  was  a  native  of  America,  but  the  son 
of  British  parents,  was  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  raising  recruits 
against  the  Government^  and  was  thrust  into  prison.  There  was  no 
proof  that  he  was  guilty,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  were  satis- 
fied that  he  was  innocent ;  but  the  authorities  condemned  him  to  be 
shot.  Against  this  sentence  the  English  Consul,  Mr.  Bamsden,  and 
the  American  Yice-Consul  protested,  in  the  name  of  England  and 
of  America,  declaring  their  conviction  that  the  prisoner  was  innocent 
of  the  charge  that  had  been  made  against  him,  and  demanding  his 
immediate  release.  They  stated  also  that  if  his  life  were  thus  taken, 
those  who  took  it  would  be  held  guilty  of  murder  by  the  English  and 
American  Govemment&  But  the  authorities  would  not  yield.  On 
the  morning  appointed  for  his  death,  the  prisoner  was  marched  out  to 
the  usual  place  of  execution,  in  solemn  military  procession,  and 
soldiers  were  selected  to  fire  and  take  lus  life.  But  the  Consuls  were 
there  also,  and,  in  the  name  of  England  and  America,  they  read  their 
protest  in  the  face  of  the  whole  company,  again  demanding  his  release. 
The  prisoner,  now  ready  to  be  shot  down,  fainted,  and  there  were 
strong  signs  of  impatience  among  the  Spanish  troops,  who  seemed 
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restless  till  they  had  despatched  the  poor  seaman.  Another  coosoltA- 
tion  was  held  by  the  authorities,  after  which  ICr.  Bamaden  was  told 
that  the  remonstrance  had  come  too  late :  thq  prisoner,  they  said,  had 
already  been  sentenced  to  death  for  haying  taken  up  arms  aguut 
Spain,  and  that  sentence  they  must  cany  into  effect  With  this 
the  order  was  given  to  the  firing  party  to  "  present"  An  eye>wi<nen 
describes  what  followed  : — 

"It  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  Mr.  Consul  Ramaden 
and  the  American  Consul,  rushing  forward  with  the  flags  of  thdr 
respective  nations  in  face  of  the  levelled  rifles  of  tke  Spaniflh 
troops,  and  in  front  of  the  unfortunate  man,  shouted,  'Hold!' 
then  throwing  the  English  flag  around  himself,  and  addroBong 
the  officer  in  chaige  of  the  firing  party,  Mr.  Bamsden  said, 
'Gentleman,  as  a  Consul  of  Her  Britannic  Majesfy,  I  cannot  in- 
nocently stand  by  and  see  this  foul  murder  of  an  innocent  man.  It 
is  my  duty  to  protect  his  life ;  and  if  you  are  to  take  that  life,  yon 
must  take  it  through  these,' — ^placing  himself  immediately  in  front 
of  the  condemned  seaman,  his  eyes  sparkling,  while  his  manly  hrm 
heaved  with  the  indignation  his  speech  had  so  heroically  exfiteaed. 
The  American  Consul,  wrapped  in  the  American  flag,  with  the  stan 
and  stripes  of  the  Union,  stood  abreast^  the  conduct  of  these  noble 
men  being  more  than  the  Spaniard  could  comprehend.  The  emotion 
of  the  prisoner  was  intense :  he  waa  supported  by  the  Oonsals,  and 
shed  a  profusion  of  tears.  A  consultation  waa  again  held  by  the 
Spanish  authorities,  the  execution  was  stopped,  and  that  day  the 
sailor  was  set  at  liberty." 

Who  can  read  this  thrilling  story  without  a  feeling  of  deep 
thankfulness  to  those  brave  men  for  their  noble  devotion  in  order  to 
save  a  fellow-creature's  life  I  No  wonder  the  soldiers  could  not  fire, 
nor  that  the  officers  in  command  were  unable  to  give  the  order  to 
fire.  There  was  a  moral  power  and  grandeur  in  the  sight  which 
were  overwhelming.  We  cannot  but  love  our  brave  Consol,  and 
England  may  well  be  proud  of  him ;  while  America  never  had  her 
stars  and  stripes  more  honoured  than  they  were  by  her  Consul  on  thii 
occasion. 

But  may  we  not  learn  from  this  a  yet  higher  lessont  Boes  it  not 
illustrate  how  the  sinner  is  saved  by  Jesus  1  Has  He  not  taken 
every  believer  under  the  protection  of  His  own  righteousness^  and  is 
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He  not  ready  now  to  wzap  around  every  sinner  the  Uood-stained 
banner  of  the  Croaa  !  Wrapped  in  this  banner,  who  oan  take  away 
his  life  1  And  while  we  thus  see  in  Jesus  our  Substitute,  do  we  not 
see  also  in  the  ofEering  up  of  Himself  for  us  the  love  of  the  Father  to 
a  lost  and  perishing  world  ?  ''  Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man,"  saith 
the  Scriptures,  ''  will  one  die  :  yet  peradventore  for  a  good  man  some 
would  even  dare  to  die.  BiU  God  commendeth  Hie  love  toward  %iSj 
in  that,  while  we  wwe  yet  dnners,  Christ  died  for  us"  And  as  He 
''spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  deliva*ed  Him  up  for  us  all/'  surely 
with  Him  also  He  will  freely  give  us  all  things. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

BBGIKKIiraS  AND   ENDIKQS. 

LiVB  went  on  very  smoothly  and  peacefully  with  Mary  and  me  for 
some  weeks,  and  then  something  happened  which  changed  the  course 
of  both  our  lives.  One  day  Mary  oame  into  the  dining-room,  where 
I  was  sitting,  with  her  bonnet  and  shawl  on  ready  to  go  out,  and  I 
saw  by  her  £BU3e  that  something  had  haj^pMted,  for  she  was  very  pale : 
even  her  lips  were  white,  and  they  were  tightly  compressed  as  if  she 
were  in  pain. 

"Oh,  Mary,  what  is  it?"  I  cried. 

"My  lather,"  she  said :  ''  he  is  dying  at  the  hospital,  and  they  have 
sent  for  ma'' 

She  was  outwardly  more  oalm  than  L  I  wished  she  had  been  less 
composed  and  steady,  for  I  longed  to  be  to  her,  in  her  trouble  what 
she  had  been  to  me  in  mine.  But  I  could  do  nothing  more  than  take 
her  hand  in  mine,  and  look  into  her  eyes  with  an  awed  sympathy. 

She  said,  "  I  must  go  at  once,"  and  I  answered,  "  I  shall  go  with 
you."  I  was  glad  that  she  made  no  attempt  to  deter  me,  though  a 
little  surprised;  for  I  had  not  yet  altogether  lost  the  expectation  that 
people  would  try  to  shelter  me  from  what  was  fearful  or  unpleasant. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  were  in  the  cab  on  our  way  to  the  hospital. 
I  had  never  entered  such  a  place  before.  As  we  walked  down 
between  the  long  rows  of  small  white  beds,  towards  that  one  which 
we  had  come  to  seek,  its  effect  upon  me  was  solemnising  rather 
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Uian  depreesiiigy  and  thrilling  rather  tlian  repuMve.  When  our 
ooi^uctor  stopped,  it  was  before  a  bed  with  a  screen  round  it  The 
effect  of  this  was  impressiye  and  terrible^  though  I  ooald  onlj  gaesr 
at  its  significance. 

''He  is  unoonscioos,"  said  the  norse^  ''and  fast  sinking.  When 
he  spoke  last  he  asked  for  you,  and  told  us  where  you  were  to  he 
found.     But  now  there  is  no  chance  of  his  knowing  yon,  I  fear." 

Mary  and  I  sat  down  to  wait.  To  wait  for  death  !  It  was  to  me 
a  strange,  an  awful  thing.  Mary  sat  within  the  screen,  the  tears 
quietly  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  caused  rather,  I  think,  bj 
memories  of  the  dead  mother  and  sister,  than  by  affection  fat  the 
man  who  lay  there  helpless  bM  still.  I  sat  beside  her,  but  my  posi- 
tion commanded  a  view  of  the  entire  ward.  When  the  strangenfla 
of  the  scene  before  me  wore  off,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  hsre^ 
in  a  wonderful  way,  in  their  very  citadeF,  were  disease  and  death 
robbed  of  their  terrors,  even  of  their  unnaturalnesa.  Something  cf 
this  was  doubtless  due  to  the  exquisite  cleanliness,  order,  purity  of 
the  place.  No  horrora  could  be  seen,  or  even  guessed  a^  and  tke 
faces  lying  on  their  pillows,  as  white  as  the  coverlids,  wmn,  and  often 
disfigured,  were  the  only  visible  symbols  of  suffering.  And  these 
were  marked,  many  of  them,  by  a  patience  and  contentment  idiich 
I  wondered  to  see.  I  watched  them  with  an  intense  eeger 
interest  I  watched  the  nurses  moving  backwards  and  forwarde  in 
their  neat  garb ;  there  was  no  depression  observable  in  their  move- 
ments or  face;  they  wore  a  look  of  prompt,  effective  cheerfblnesB. 
Distinguished  from  them  less  by  her  dress  than  by  the  strong 
yet  sweet  dignity  of  her  face,  I  saw  the  lady  at  the  head  of  the 
ward — ^the  sister.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  clearly  guess  at  the 
firmness  of  her  gentle  authority,  at  the  wisdom  of  her  self-foigetting 
sympathy*  She  came  to  speak  to  a  patient  just  where  I  was  sitting; 
and  as  she  passed  she  looked  at  me  with  interest  The  fauoe,  firamed 
in  its  muslin  cap,  with  the  kindly,  penetrating  gase^  is  still  a  vini 
picture  before  my  eyea. 

There  was,  as  I  have  paid,  much  in  the  outward  aspect  of  thepboe 
to  remove  the  impression  of  ghastliness  with  which  I  had  all  my  life 
till  now  associated  it  But  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  deeper 
reason  for  my  change  of  feeling.  I  realised  that  here  human  miaeiy 
was  viewed  from  the  inside,  not  the  outside — ^the  worst  that  lifecooU 
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bring  to  men  was  faced  without  fear,  without  shrinking.  It  was 
grappled  with,  alleviated,  cured,  or  endured.  More  terrible,  as  well 
as  more  mean  than  anything  else  in  life  is  fear.  Reality  may  always 
be  endured,  it  is  fear  that  maddens  or  degrades.  To  work  in  a  place 
like  this — ^painful  as  the  life  undoubtedly  is — is  yet  to  be  able  to  say, 
''I  cannot  here  shield  myself  from  the  misery  that  is  in  the  world, 
wrapping  myself  up  in  a  comfortable  garmeiit  of  self-congratulation, 
nor  have  I  need  to  shrink  fearfully  from  the  knowledge  of  it^  shut- 
ting my  ears  because  the  sound  of  it  is  more  painful  than  I  can  bear. 
I  have  faced  the  worst.  If  here  I  can  keep  my  faith  in  God  and 
in  His  goodness,  I  need  not  fear  the  assailing  shocks  which  those 
most  do  who  live  in  ignorance  of  the  world's  pain.  I  have  cast  in 
mj  lot  with  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  and  working  for  them,  and 
living  with  them,  there  comes  a  courageous  spirit,  an  unbroken  faith." 
Sitting  there  by  Mary's  side  and  thinking  these  thoughts,  there  came 
to  me  an  impulse,  swift  yet  unerring,  such  as  comes  but  seldom  in  a 
lifetime.  I  was  young,  I  was  strong,  I  had  no  home.  Hitherto  I 
had  given  my  whole  life  to  self,  its  culture,  its  comfort ;  had  shut  my 
ears  to  the  wail,  of  the  world's  sin  and  misery :  what  more  meet  than 
that  I  should  now,  with  an  entire  revulsion,  devote  my  whole  powers 
to  service  like  thisi  An  awed,  yet  most  exultant  conviction  that 
here  was  my  life-work,  seized  upon  ma 

But  soon  the  end  of  our  watching  came.  Mary  touched  my 
arm.  I  looked  towards  the  bed.  A  change  had  passed  ov^  the 
haggard  features.  That  was  all ;  there  was  no  sound,  no  return  of 
consciousness. 

As  we  were  going  home,  I  said,  '^  Mary,  I  am  going  to  be  trained 
for  a  nurse."  She  turned  to  me  a  face  of  solemn  gladness.  **  That 
wiU  be  grand,"  she  said ;  "  I  shall  go  too."  We  clasped  hands  and 
looked  at  each  other,  I  think  we  both  read  earnest  purpose  in  the 
other's  face,  and  it  wcu  earnest.  From  the  time  I  conceived  it^  no  shade 
of  wavering  crossed  my  mind.  With  Mary,  trained  in  that  school 
wherein  to  lose  one's  life  is  to  find  it^  such  a  resolve  was  but  as  the 
blossoming  of  a  budding  flower.  As  for  me,  steeped  as  my  nature 
had  been  in  self-esteem  and  self-regard,  there  must  have  been  dross 
mingled  with  the  purer  metal  of  my  motives.  I  hope  there  was  no 
element  of  self-righteousness  among  them,  that  it  was  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  work,  rather  than  for  the  merit  of  doing  it^  which  prompted 
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mBf  and  that  my  amMtion  was  not  to  imitafte  Cbria^  b«t  to  beemae 
His  disciple. 

Wlien  I  ajqplifld  for  •■iinih^gmi  to  tiie  Ladj  Saperintendent  of  tiie 
hospital,  I  was  xeceiyed  with  considarable  diaoouzagemeiit  She 
measured  me  with  her  eye  from  head  to  foot,  and  asked  mie  how  long 
I  had  taken  to  form  this  resolutiony  and  whether  I  had  seen  much  of 
the  work*  When  I  replied  that  I  had  taken  no  time  to  reflect  i^Km 
it,  and  had  seen  nothing  of  the  work,  her  ">^«"<»t'  grew  even  ooldor 
than  before. 

''Yon  will  pardon  me  for  suggesting/'  she  said,  ''that  you  do  a 
little  of  both  before  you  enter  here.  We  have  a  great  many  appiioir 
iions  of  this  kind,  and  they  generally  prove,  if  granted,  to  ha?e  beea 
mistaken.  Such  mistakes  are  better  ayoided,  both  on  our  acooant 
and  on  the  applicant's.  Candidly,  you  do  not  appear  to  me  to  ha^e 
had  a  training  likely  to  fit  you  for  this  kind  of  life." 

''That  is  true,"  I  said;  '< I  can  boast  no  special fiteassin  any  vay, 
further  than  that  of  having  a  settled  resolve  to  try  what  I  can  do. 
I  am  young,  I  am  thoroughly  healthy,  and  I  have  no  tiaa." 

"  Do  you  at  all  realise  the  extreme  painfulness  and  asdnoosDOB 
of  the  work,  tiiie  utter  deprivation  of  the  pleasures  and  comforfai  of 
ordinary  existence  1  We  have  young  ladies  here  by  sooms,  who 
come  for  a  sentiment,  or  a  fancy,  or  a  notion  of  nelf  iiniinn,  who 
would  leave  in  a  week  if  I  had  as  little  common  sense  as  tiiey." 

'<  I  am  quite  prepared  to  find  the  life  painful,"  I  aaswered,  "and 
I  am  also  quite  prepared  to  find  it  much  more  so  than  I  imagiws  ^ 
I  don't  believe  I  can  at  all  realise  what  it  will  be  till  I  try  it.  Atthe 
same  time,  I  am  determined  to  go  through  with  it  Other  women  have 
done,  why  should  not  I)  I  think,  with  your  insight,  you  willseel 
have  some  will  in  me." 

Hooked  her  in  the  face  unfiinehingly,  and  I  think  she  believed  in 
ma  At  any  rate  I  was  admitted  to  the  hospital,  and  there  I  have 
been  ever  since.  In  time  I  came  to  be  the  sister  at  the  head  of  the 
ward,  and  Mary  to  be  one  of  my  nursea 

And  what  has  been  my  experience  of  the  life  during  those  five 
years  %  Has  it  been  smoother^  or  harder  than  I  antidpatedf  I  mut 
confess  that  the  first  year  was  a  terrible  time^  so  wearing  was  Ae 
atmosphere  of  perpetual  suffering,  so  taxing  the  strain  upon  ihe 
physical  powers,  so  overwhelming  the  life-lessons  to  be  lesined  and 
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QDleameoL  Yet  I  never  faltered  in  my  resolution  to  go  throagli  with 
it^  though  I  conld  well  understand,  without  blaming,  the  falling  off 
dmate  than  one  zealous  neophyta  For  me,  I  had  an  indomitable 
pride  which  stood  me  in  good  stead.  It  was  this  which  rendered  the 
.thought  of  failure,  where  others  had  succeeded  and  I  had  resolred, 
80  intolerable  to  me«  With  physical  strength  and  a  trained  intellect, 
why  should  I  give  up  where  others  had  held  out )  But  I  had  another 
snj^port  besides  my  pride:  others  might  have  asenseofoonflicting 
dutLes,  of  appealing  domestic  ties,  or  of  a  home-love  yearning  for 
them  out  in  the  world.  I  had  none  of  these,  but  Ihadthe aasuranoe 
that  here  was  my  appointed  path.  No  hands  were  held  out  to  me 
from  without  the  hospital  walls,  only  within  were  for  me  the  appeal- 
ing hands,  and  through  them  there  seemed  to  come  the  appeal  of 
Cairist. 

It  was  daring  the  worst  part  of  my  hospital  ezperieaoe  that  I 
once  met  Dr.  Broug^ ;  met,  not  professionally,  that  is — ^for  we  were 
brought  frequently  into  such  contact— but  face  to  face,  and  spirit  to 
spirit. 

'*!  congratulate  you,"  he  said ;  ''you  are  learning  nobleness." 

I  do  not  know  why  he  said  this  to  me,  it  was  quite  uncalled  for. 
Perhaps — ^for  he  is  sometimeB  marvellously  observant — ^he  read  my 
sIckneBS  of  spirit  in  the  face  which  I  always  strove  to  render  cheerful. 
Impulsively  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him. 

^Thank  you,"  I  said,  and  the  tears  came  to  my  eyes,  ''but  you  are 
quite  mistaken.  I  shall  never  learn  nobleness.  I  am  hoping  to 
leam  humility." 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  smile  of  singular  cordiality.  At  that  moment 
we  were  separated,  but  his  look  had  flooded  my  heart  with  sunshine : 
for  I  had  begun  to  think  him  a  noble  man,  the  noblest  man  I  knew. 
I  had  begun  even  then  to  find  out  something  of  his  untiring  energy, 
his  ceaseless  self-devotion,  his  true,  yet  reserved  sympathy,  and  his 
judicial,  keennaighted  wisdom.  Many  times  have  I  declared  to 
myself  that  I  rejoiced  to  think  of  the  escape  he  had  that  day  he 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife. 

And  now  that  my  work  has  long  since  become  to  me  an  ever- 
increasing  joy  and  success,  here  I  am  at  the  seaside,  invalided,  thrown 
on  my  beam-ends.  For  I  find  I  cannot  relish  the  old  life  of  reading 
and  amusing  myself  all  day  long — it  is  flat^  spiritless;  and  I  don't 
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think  it  is  doing  me  any  good.  I  feel  Uiat  I  am  very  litUe  better, 
and  that  it  will  be  long  before  I  shall  be  ready  to  take  up  my  work 
again.  And  what  in  the  world  am  I  to  do  1  Where  in  the  woild 
am  I  to  go  ?  I  haye  no  one  to  be  with  me  that  I  care  for,  for  Maiy 
cannot  leave  the  hospital  I  wonld  not  have  her  do  so,  thoag^  she 
wished  it^  for  why  shoald  two  give  up  where  one  would  dot  It 
strikes  me  sometimes  that  I  had  better  take  a  voyage  to  Australia, 
and  see  the  Danecourts.  But  I  had  rather  not  put  myself  in  Maitin's 
way  again,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  has  quite  foigotten  me  by 
this  time ;  besides,  IJiave  a  great  diflondination  to  leave  England. 
****** 

I  shall  not  write  any  more  of  this  history.  Beally,  can  I  be  the 
same  creature  who  wrote  these  last  words  I  I  can  hardly  believe  it. 
K  I  am  the  same,  the  world  is  a  different  one.  There  is  an  end  of 
depression,  of  loneliness.  What  is  it  that  has  given  me  streDgthf 
Joy,  I  supposa  I  have  just  come  in  from  a  wild  race  with  the  wind 
on  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  was  an  outlet  for  the  exultation  which 
rose  too  high  for  me  to  restrain. 

Dear  me !  I  have  exchanged  the  soberness  of  my  years  and  position 
for  a  most  unbecoming  girlishness.  I  should  not  thus  be  regarded 
with  the  deference,  even  awe,  which  Sister  Catherine,  of  ward  No.  3, 
did  not  fail  to  inspire.  I  have  just  announced  to  myself — ^who  am 
my  only  reader — that  I  shall  write  no  more  in  these  pages,  and  I 
have  gone  on  contradicting  myself  ever  rinoe.  The  fact  is,  I  suppose^ 
that  to  write  is  a  relief  to  my  feelings  in  joy  as  it  was  in  depreanoo, 
lacking  a  human  sympathiser  with  whom  to  share  them  :  beaidfiB^ 
I  feel  I  should  like  to  end  off  my  story  satisfactorily,  just  for  iJie 
sake  of  art. 

To  begin  at  the  banning.  Four  weeks  ago  lant  Sunday,  I  went 
to  church  as  usual.  At  the  commencement  of  the  service,  to  my 
utter  amazement,  and  not  a  little  to  my  discomposure^  lifting  my 
eyes  with  the  unconscious  impulse  which  is  the  result  of  a  magnetic 
gaze,  I  encountered  those  of  Dr.  Brough.  What  could  he  be  doing 
down  at  Hastings  ?  I  concluded  that  he  had  been  sent  for  to  some 
patient  who  was  staying  here.  I  must  admit  that  it  was  with  an 
unacknowjedged  feeling  of  disappointment  that  I  walked  homa  I 
had  counted  on  a  greeting  at  least,  but  I  had  lost  sight  of  him  as  we 
came  out  of  church,  and  that  was  the  last  of  it.    But  if  I  had  been 
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surprised  to  see  Dr.  Brough  on  this  occasion,  I  was  still  more  startled 
^when  next  week  the  same  thing  occurred.  Bat  this  time,  as  I  was 
^walking  away  from  the  church,  he  overtook  me,  and  lifting  his  hat, 
said  unceremoniouslj,  "  You  are  not  looking  well.  Does  not  this 
place  suit  you  9 " 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  "  I  think  so ;  it  is  very  pleasant,  and  I  am 
better  than  when  I  came." 

**  But  you  are  not  as  much  better  as  you  ought  to  be.  Have  you 
got  Mary  with  you  )  " 

*'  No,  she  is  at  the  hospital,  of  course.  I  do  not  need  any  one 
with  me." 

After  this  he  was  silent,  and  I  was  silent  too.  He  continued  to 
walk  by  my  side.  It  was  odd  we  could  neither  of  us  find  anything 
to  say.  I  did  not  like  to  ask  him  why  he  was  here.  I  concluded 
his  patient  required  two  visits,  though  I  thought  it  strange  that 
80  overworked  a  man  should  travel  so  far  for  any  patient.  When 
we  reached  my  lodgings,  he  took  his  leave  as  abruptly  as  he  had 
greeted  me. 

Many  times  during  the  week  did  I  wonder  whether  it  were  likely 
that  the  next  Sunday  would  again  see  Dr.  Brough  at  Hastings.  I 
hardly  thought  it  possible,  yet  somehow  I  expected  it.  I  remem- 
bered with  amusement^  not  unmixed  with  self-disgust,  the  aversion  I 
had  conceived  for  him  in  the  early  days  of  our  acquaintanceship.  I 
had  considered  him  an  odious  man,  cold,  and  self-su£5[cient,  and  very 
unpleasant-looking,  though  manly  and  well-featured  enough.  Well, 
he  was  just  the  same  now,  just  as  abrupt  in  manner,  just  as  stern 
in  look,  yet  how  differently  I  regarded  him.  Character,  I  said  to 
myself,  will  redeem  everjrthing,  and  the  best  character  often  takes  the 
longest  time  to  find  out. 

Tes,  Dr.  Brough  tvas  at  church  again.  Again  he  walked  home 
with  me ;  again  it  was  very  pleasant,  though  we  were  perhaps  even 
more  silent  than  the  week  before.  I  now,  of  course,  expected  him 
confidently  the  next  Sunday.  But  he  did  not  come.  I  don't  think 
I  have  ever  been  more  indignant  with  myself  in  my  life  than  on  this 
occasion,  when,  as  I  sat  in  church,  I  knew  the  tears  were  welling  up 
into  my  eyes.  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  leave  Hastings  at  once. 
This  kind  of  life  was  weakening  me  to  the  most  fearful  extent.  Some- 
thing I  must  get  to  do  immediately,  or  I  shuddered  to  think  of  the 
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condition  I  might  fall  into.  I  was  sitting  that  afternoon  in  my 
parlour,  disconsolate  and  depressed,  when  the  maid-servant  came  up 
to  announce  a  gentleman  to  see  me.  I  knew  it  oould  be  no  other 
than  Dr.  Brough.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  recover  from  the  snrpriaei 
and  to  feel  that  I  would  have  given  much  that  he  should  not  have 
come  just  then,  that  I  felt  so  nervous  and  so  uncontrolled,  when  he 
entered  the  room.  I  felt  immediately  that  he  had  diaoovered  I  had 
been  crying,  and  this  did  not  tend  to  restore  my  self-ponnonman  He 
said  again,  just  as  he  had  done  before — 

"  Tou  are  looking  very  ill     Tou  are  too  much  alone." 

''  Perhaps  I  am,"  I  answered ;  *'  but  what  can  I  do  9  I  have  no 
one,"  and  here  I  ended  suddenly  to  avoid  a  sob. 

He  did  not  speak,  and  I  looked  up.  I  saw  in  a  moment  what  he 
was  going  to  say.  I  saw  that  by  a  great  effort  he  was  compeUing 
himself  to  restrain  the  abrupt  impetuous  speech  which  was  natural  to 
him  in  moments  of  deep  feeling. 

,  ''I  cannot  bear  this  any  longer,"  he  said;  "I  have  beendownhere 
six  Sundays.  I  came  over  once  to  find  you  out  and  see  for  myaelf  how 
you  were.  My  life  was  empty  when  you  were  out  of  London.  But 
when  I  had  seen  you  I  could  not  stay  away,  in  spite  of  the  weak 
folly  of  it.  I  came  again  and  again.  Catherine,  you  are  ill,  you  are 
lonely,  unhappy.  That  made  the  struggle  hard  to  keep  from  qpeak> 
ing  out^  for  it  made  my  love  grow  with  giant  strides ;  but  yet  I  oonld 
not  ask  for  you  when  yon  were  too  weak  to  refuse— it  is  only  love 
will  content  me — I  don't  want  you  without.  But  I  found  I  must  end 
this  to>day.     If  you  love  me,  tell  me  so ;  if  you  don't,  I  will  go*" 

I  did  not  answer ;  but  words  were  not  needed. 

Ellis  Beiohtov. 
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THE  DEVEREXTX  TOWER 

The  wall  at  the  base  of  Devereuz  Tower  is  eleven  feet  in  thiokm 
TherQ  are  two  storeys.  Between  the  basement  and  the  first  floor 
there  is  an  entrance  to  a  cell  about  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide. 
The  entire  structure  still  retains  the  appearance  of  being  what  it  once 
State  prison. 
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.  It  takes  its  name  from  Eobert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  whose 
career  was  characterised  by  remarkable  popularity.  He  was  re- 
nowned for  his  learning.  Hallam  says  of  his  writings,  "  We  have 
nowhere  in  our  early  writers  a  flow  of  words  so  easy  and  graceful, 
a  style  so  harmonious,  a  series  of  antitheses  so  spirited  without 
affectation,  an  absence  of  all  quaintness,  pedantry,  and  vulgarity, 
so  truly  gentlemanlike,  and  so  tndy  worthy  of  the  most  brilliant  man 

of  hifl  age It  is  the  language  of  a  soldier's  heart  with  the 

unstudied  grace  of  a  noble  writer."  Such  is  the  testimony  of  a 
competent  judge.  As  to  his  popularity,  Warton,  in  his  "History 
of  English  Poetry,"  says  that  Devereux  "  scarce  ever  went  out 
of  England  or  even  left  London  on  the  most  frivolous  enterprise 
without  a  pastoral  in  his  praise,  or  a  panegyric  in  metre,  being  sold 
or  sung  in  the  streets.''  And  Shakespeare  bears  direct  testimony 
in  the  lines : — 

"  Were  now  the  general  of  our  graoions  empreae 
(As,  in  good  time,  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming. 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword ; 
How  many  would  the  peacefal  city  qnit 
To  welcome  him  ?  "  ♦ 

Robert  Devereux  was  a  special  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Though  she  was  thirty-four  years  his  senior,  she  treated  the  Earl  as 
though  he  were  in  all  respects  her  equal.  It  is  said  that  on  one 
occasion  Essex  and  Lord  Burleigh  were  engaged  in  a  warm  discussion 
in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  and  so  absorbed  was  the  Earl  in  the 
subject  of  debate  that  he  forgot  the  rules  of  court  etiquette  and  even 
of  common  civility,  and  contemptuously  turned  his  back  upon  the 
Queen.  This  provoked  Her  Majesty  to  such  a  degree  that  she  rose 
and  gave  Devereux  a  box  on  the  ear.  Thereupon  the  Earl,  instead 
of  offering  an  instant  and  humble  apology,  excitedly  seized  his  sword 
and  loudly  declared  that  he  would  not  endure  such  treatment  even  at 
the  hand  of  Her  Majesty's  father.  Had  not  the  Earl  possessed  a  very 
sure  place  in  the  affections  of  the  monarch,  he  would  have  been  called 
to  suffer  instant  degradation.  The  Queen  and  he  were  soon  recon- 
ciled, and  he  was  commissioned  by  Elizabeth  to  reduce  her  enemies 
in  Ireland,  and  if  possible  re-establish  peace.  Whilst  he  was  absent 
from  the  country  and  court,  his  enemies  took  the  opportunity  to 

♦  "Heniy  V.,"Actv.,Choru8. 
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pnrjndice  the  minds  of  those  near  the  Qneen  sgamat  him.  Thenoa- 
snooesB  of  his  mission  to  Ireland  told  yerj  mnch  to  his  injniyy  and  on 
his  retam  home,  flEilling  into  disgiaoe  and  impradence^  he  was  im- 
prisoned. On  regaining  his  liberty  he  plotted  a  revolt^  for  which  he 
was  seised  and  arraigned  for  trial  before  a  Committee  of  Lord&  Hia 
trial  closed  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  report 
spread  of  the  condemnation  to  death  of  the  man  who  had  been  so 
great  a  favourite  of  the  Queen,  the  streets  round  Westminster  Hsll 
were  crowded  to  see  him  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  He  was  in  hii 
place  of  confinement  only  one  week.  At  half-past  dlght,  on  the 
morning  of  Ash  Wednesday,  1601,  he  was  brou^t  out  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  Tower,  and,  in  the  company  of  three  divinesi  pro- 
ceeded to  the  scaffold.  Here  he  uncovered  his  head,  made  a  brief 
address,  prayed  that  "a  wise  and  understanding  heart"  might  he 
given  to  Elizabeth,  and  then  laid  his  head  upon  the  blodL  The 
indignation  of  the  populace  was  almost  unbounded  when  thej 
observed  that  three  strokes  of  the  aze  were  g^ven  before  the  pc^ubur 
Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essoz,  was  dead. 

There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  Elizabeth  presented  Deveteaz 
with  a  ring,  at  the  time  that  he  was  in  special  favour  at  court  Itis 
also  said  that  Her  Majesty  told  the  earl  that  if  at  any  future  time 
he  should  be  in  difficulties  and  would  send  her  the  ting  she  would 
befriend  him ;  that  the  ring  was  sent  when  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  and  was  entrusted  to  the  Countess  of  Nottingham;  that  she 
proved  unfaithful  and  never  presented  the  ring  to  Elizabeth,  the 
week  passed  and  the  law  took  its  course.  When  Elizabeth  heard  of 
the  treachery  of  the  Countess  she  is  reported  to  have  said,  ''Ood 
might  foi-give^  but  I  never  can."  Whether  authentic  or  not^  this 
and  other  stories  recur  to  the  mind  as  we  stand  and  look  at  the 
time^stained  walls  of  Devereux  Tower. 

There  was  one  prisoner  of  the  Tower  whose  name  will  never  he 
forgotten — a  "  single-minded  and  unflinching  patriot,'**  who  stroTe 
earnestly  to  promote  reforms  in  church  and  state — ^I  refer  to  Sir  J<^ 
Eliot  He  was  imprisoned  in  March,  1629,  for  b^g  one  of  the 
prominent  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  doingi  of 
Charles  I.,  and  for  conspicuously  aiding  to  carry  a  ^solution  through 
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Parliament,  to  the  effeot,  tliat  ^'idl  innoTations  in  religion,  and  all 
^impoeitions  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  are  illegal."  It 
is  not  certain  in  what  part  of  the  Tower  he  was  oonfmed.  His 
letters  were  simply  dated  "  Ye  Tower  of  London."  But  imagination 
will  ponrfcraj  to  us  the  earnest,  patriotic,  eloquent  man  of  letters. 
We  see  him  in  his  solitary  cell,  the  gloom  of  which  is  slightly 
relieved  by  a  single  candle.  He  is  seated  at  his  table,  pen  in  hand, 
diligently  at  work.  There  is  fire  in  his  eye,  and  there  are  far-reach- 
ing thoughts  passing  through  his  mind.  Though  the  body  is  incar- 
cerated, the  mind  is  free.  His  sheets  increase  in  number.  Manifestly 
he  is  composing  a  treatise  of  some  importance.  What  iBitl  " The 
Monarchie  of  Man," — a  philosophic  work  of  considerable  renown. 
The  confinement  and  unhealihy  atmosphere  of  the  Tower  told  upon 
the  friend  of  John  Hampden,  and  the  completion  of  his  work  was 
soon  followed  by  the  close  of  the  volume  of  his  lifa  November  27th, 
1632,  was  the  day  of  his  emancipation.  A  stranger  entered  the 
Tower,  noiselessly  and  unobserved  by  the  vigilant  keeper — made  his 
way  to  the  dungeon  of  Eliot^  unloosed  the  captive's  bonds,  and  led 
him  forth  to  a  freer  realm.  That  friend  of  freedom  was  the  Angel  of 
Death. 

As  we  turn  away  from  the  Tower  we  cannot  resist  the  thought 
which  will  clothe  itself  in  words :  "  Thank  God  for  liberty !  "— 
liberty  to  seek  out  knowledge — to  indulge  our  own  thoughts — ^to 
speak  freely  our  own  convictions— to  act  bravely  the  dictates  of  our 
own  consciences ; — ^liberty  to  do  what  we  will  that  is  not  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  interests  of  the  community  around  us.  Liberty 
is  the  parent  of  happiness.  The  very  word  quickens  our  pulse — 
thrills  our  hearts — ^brightens  our  eye— loosens  the  tongue,  and 
inspires  the  whole  being  with  joyous  graUtude.  Our  forefathers  had 
it  not  as  we  have  it  to-day.  They  fought  for  it — ^they  languished  in 
solitude  for  it — they  died  for  it  upon  the  scaffold — and  thus,  at  the 
price  of  long  years  of  suffering  and  much  blood-shedding,  they 
purchased  it  for  us.  May  the  boon  never  suffer  in  our  keeping,  but 
be  transmitted  to  our  children's  children  unsullied  and  unshaken  ! 

Leaving  the  sombre  walls  of  the  old  Palace,  Fortress,  and  Prison, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that  though  ruthless  men  may  bind  the 
body,  they  cannot  manacle  the  mind,  nor  stop  the  free  outcome  of 
thought. 

20 
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VnB  is  tlia  etgle'a  wing,  Mtt  okftTos  tlia  ran**  warn  lay ; 
Fne  ii  the  mountain  apxing^  aa  it  rndiea  IxMi  to-day ; 
Bat  fireer  far  the  mind— priceleaa  ita  liberty : 
No  hand  mwt  dare  to  Und— God  made  it  to  be  fne. 

"Yon  may  fetter  the  eagle'a  wing,  no  more  through  the  doiida  to  loar ; 
Yon  may  teal  the  moimtain  api^,  that  it  leap  to  light  no  more ; 
But  the  mind,  let  none  dare  chain,  better  it  ceaae  to  be — 
Born,  not  to  aerre,  bat  reign— God  made  it  to  be  free» 

**  IVee  ia  the  amnmer  breese,  floating  from  airy  height ; 
IVee  are  the  flowing  aeaa,  and  free  heaven's  golden  light ; 
Bat  freer  than  light  or  air,  or  the  erer-roUing  sea, 
Is  the  mind,  beyond  compare — God  made  it  to  be  free. 

"  Goard  well  the  gift  DiTine,  than  gems  or  gold  more  rare ; 
Keep  watch  o'er  the  sacred  shrine,  no  foe  most  enter  there: 
Oh  1  let  not  passion  bind,  or  error  rale  o'er  thee, 
Seep  the  freedom  of  the  mind — GK>d  made  it  to  be  free." 

J.  Hiun  HiTCHiis. 


CHRISTMAS  Musmaa 

It  was  the  calm  and  ailent  night ! 

Seven  hundred  years  and  fif iy-thiee 
Had  Home  been  growing  up  to  mighty 

And  now  was  Queen  of  land  and  sea. 
No  sound  was  heard  of  clashing  wars, 

Peace  brooded  o'er  the  hushed  domain, 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  and  Mars 

Held  undisturbed  their  ancient  reign. 

In  the  solemn  midnight^ 
Oenturies  ago  1 

Twas  in  the  calm  and  silent  night, 
The  senator  of  haughty  Rome 

Impatient  urged  his  chariot^s  flighty 
From  lordly  reyel  rolling  home. 
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Triumphal  arches  gleamiag,  swell 

His  breast  with  thoughts  of  boundless  swaj ; 
What  recked  the  Eomaa  what  befel 
A  paltry  province  far  away. 

In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago  1 

Within  that  province  far  away 

Went  plodding  home  a  weary  boor ; 
A  streak  of  light  before  him  lay. 

Fallen  through  a  half-closed  stable-door 
Across  lus  path.     He  paused^  for  nought 

Told  what  was  going  on  within  : 
How  keen  the  stars  !  his  only  thought ; 

The  air  how  calm,  and  cold,  and  thin, 

In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago ! 

0  strange  indifference  !  low  and  high 

Drowsed  over  common  joys  and  cares ; 
The  earth  was  still,  but  knew  not  why  ; 

The  world  was  listening  unawares. 
How  calm  a  moment  may  precede 

One  that  shall  thrill  the  world  for  ever  ! 
To  that  still  moment  none  would  heed 

Man's  doom  was  linked  no  more  to  sever. 

In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago ! 

It  is  the  calm  and  sUent  night ! 

A  thousand  bells  ring  out,  and  throw 
Their  joyous  peals  abroad,  and  smite 

The  darkness— -charmed  and  holy  now. 
The  night  that  erst  no  shame  had  worn. 

To  it  a  happier  name  is  given. 
For  in  the  stable  lay,  new  bom. 

The  peaceful  Prince  of  earth  and  heaven. 

In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago ! 
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"  HoNESTT  is  the  best  polioj^,"  is  the  verdict  of  Europe  on  the  great 
political  movement  which  has  substitated  the  fruiky  open,  straight- 
forward policy  of  the  liberal  €k>vemment,  for  the  tricky,  artful,  and 
profoundly  selfish  diplomacy  with  which  the  Beaconsfieid  GabiiMt 
alternately  amused  and  alarmed  the  Great  Powers.  No  doubt  during 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  reign  England  was  the  observed  of  all  obBerren. 
But  so  is  a  mountebank  while  his  tricks  last^  and  so  are  many  hj  no 
means  lovely  characters  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  worlds. 
Notoriety  is  one  thing,  fame  is  another.  So  is  it  also  with  obsenration 
and  honour.  England  was  never  more  a  centre  of  observalaan,  and 
never  less  an  object  of  honour,  than  when  the  arch-charlataa  oi 
modem  politics  had  the  chief  control  of  her  affairs.  Lord  Beaooos- 
field  was  overthrown  with  an  utter  and  final  overthrow,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  with  an  entirely  new  idea  of  the  position  and  policy  of 
England,  reigns  in  his  room.  Sufiicient  time  has  elapsed  to  test 
effectually  the  results  of  the  new  policy  at  tbe  various  European 
Courts ;  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  stood  up  to  speak  at  the  Guildhall 
of  the  City  of  London,  on  the  9th  of  November,  he  could  claim  not 
a  brilliant — ^he  distrusts  wisely  brilliance  in  politics — ^bnt  a  solid  and 
fruitful  success. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  four  years  during  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  policy  has  been  more  or  less  in  the  foreground  of  European 
politics,  one  is  amazed  that  to  a  solid,  honest,  manly  people  like  tbe 
English,  it  could  have  appeared  for  a  moment  to  be  anythbg  bat 
^m  object  of  contempt,  from  its  flashy  prologue  to  its  dismal  catas- 
trophe. Verily,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says  of  another  matter,  "it  went  up 
like  a  rocket,  and  came  down  like  the  stick."  A  pantomime  ia  Teiy 
brilliant  at  the  moment ;  but  pass  a  few  days,  and  even  disoemiog  chil- 
dren are  a  little  puzzled  to  understand  how  such  tawdry,  tinsel  spleB- 
dour  could  have  fascinated  their  eyes  and  charmed  their  hearts.  We 
have  had  our  pantomime  and  been  dazzled,  though  not  all  of  us ;  and 
now  we  can  be  profoundly  thankful  that  we  are  out  in  the  region  of 
sober,  honest  reality  once  more.  Of  course  it  was  very  confidently  pro- 
phesied by  the  Jingoes  and  the  clubs  that  the  influence  of  Eo^and  on 
the  Continent  would  collapse  utterly,  the  moment  that  it  was  known  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  ideas  would  direct  it     He  was  allowed  to  have  great 
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financial  ability,  and  even  Tories  probably  regarded  with  half-conscioaB 
satisfiiction  the  prospect  of  his  administration  of  the  Exchequer, 
He  and  he  alone,  it  was  felt  far  outside  Liberal  circles,  could  restore 
the  financial  balance  which  the  miserable  muddling  and  wasteful  ex- 
travagance of  the  Tories  had  destroyed.  But  as  regards  foreign  afiairs 
his  advent  to  power  was  regarded  with  dire  alarm.  There  were 
even  Liberals  who  thought  that  foreign  policy  was  not  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's strong  point,  and  that  he  would  be  likely  in  the  interests  of 
peace  and  economy  to  allow  England  to  fall  into  the  background  a 
little,  and  to  join  France  in  effacing  herself  as  a  European  Power. 
They  little  knew  what  Mr.  Gladstone  was  capable  of  daring  and  doing 
in  a  cause  which  his  conscience  approved.  The  Liberal  Government 
had  hardly  been  three  months  in  power,  before  England  quietly,  with- 
out boasting  or  fanfaronade,  took  the  lead  of  Europe  in  the  settlement 
of  a  pressing  European  difficulty ;  and  before  an  English  admiral  was 
cordially  appointed  by  the  Governments  of  Europe  to  take  the  chief 
command  of  a  united  European  fleet ;  the  finest  fleet  which  has  ever 
assembled,  and  representing  all  the  Great  European  Powers.  The 
Tories  are  sadly  put  to  it  to  explain  away  the  hegemony  of  England, 
and  to  minimise  the  honour  and  influence  which  it  implies.  But 
there  it  stands.  For  weeks  of  most  trying  and  vexatious  delay, 
which  has  tested  heavily  the  reality  of  the  European  concert.  Sir 
Beauchamp  Seymour  has  commanded  in  chief  the  fleet  of  Europe, 
while  Europe  itself  has  been  in  dire  alarm  lest  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  should  become  too  spirited,  and  compel  the 
Great  Powers  to  go  beyond  the  very  moderate  coercion  to  which 
their  selfish  interests  limited  them,  by  threatening  to  go  on  and  to 
compel  the  Porte  to  execute  the  Berlin  Treaty  alone. 

Never  certainly  since  the  Crimean  war  has  England  occupied  in 
Europe  such  a  position  oi  vantage,  and  been  so  manifestly  and  cordi- 
ally trusted  to  do  for  Europe  what  needed  to  be  done.  Indeed  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  the  Crimean  war  England  was  leader  or  follower. 
Mr.  Kinglake  no  doubt  makes  too  much  of  his  pet  point,  that  the 
whole  movement  was  a  manoeuvre  of  the  newly-fledged  and  deeply- 
distrusted  Imperial  Government  of  France,  to  get  itself  into  good 
society  and  fight  side  by  side  with  the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic 
European  Power.  Mr.  Kinglake's  prepossession  upon  this  point 
really  unfits  him  to  be  the  historian  of  that  great  movement,  which 
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at  any  rate  headed  back  BiUBia  from  Constaiitinople,  until  the 
German  Empire  had  time  to  establish  itsdf ;  and  that  forbids  the  exten- 
sion of  Bnssian  dominion  in  that  direction  for  ever.  The  character,  am- 
bition, and  resources  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  constituted  a  danger  of 
the  grayest  magnitude  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  There  would  be  no 
profit  in  discussing  here  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  war  by  whiciL 
Europe  extricated  herself  from  the  danger,  and  turned  the  eyes  of 
Kussian  rulers  and  statesmen  from  schemes  of  conquest,  to  those 
questions  of  internal  development  which  occupy  all  their  thoughts  and 
energies,  and  will  occupy  them  for  some  time  to  coma  But  there  is 
no  sort  of  parallel  between  the  position  and  policy  of  Bussia  when 
her  power  was  unbroken,  and  in  the  hand  of  an  able  and  rewlate 
autocrat,  and  the  position  which  she  occupies  at  the  present  day.  It 
IB  quite  possible  to  hold  that  the  Crimean  war  was  a  wise  and  xij^t- 
'^ous  enterprise  in  the  last  generation,  and  to  condemn  stemly  any 
^disposition  to  repeat  it  in  our  own.  But  it  is  certainly  doubtfol 
•whether,  in  the  Crimean  war,  England  was  so  plainly  at  the  head  of 
Dnrope  as  she  is  now  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  auspices,  and  we  believe 
will  be  until  the  Eastern  Question  is  settled  by  the  passage  of  the 
'Turkish  Government  to  Asia  and  the  occupation  of  its  European 
•dominions  by  Christian  Powers. 

What  form   the   settlement  will  take,  it  is  impossible  to  telL 
There  is  one  very  dark  element  in  the  qnestioui  the  secret  amnge- 
ment  which  no  doubt  exists  between  Germany  and  Austria,  as  to  the 
disposal  of  a  good  part  at  any  rate  of  the  sick  man's  inheritance ; 
a  suspicion  of  which,  perhaps,  lent  keenness  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
-^lenunciation  in  Midlothian  of  Austrian  ambition,  and  made  him 
-value  very  highly  the  written  disclaimer  which  he  drew  forth  from 
>the  Austrian  ambassador  as  the  result.     But  whatever  the  fonn  ot 
the  settlement  may  be,  England  will  certainly  have  the  leading  word. 
iFiffstly,  because  her  fleet  is  the  most  immediately  effective  instrument 
«f  action ;  without  the  consent  of  England  no  power  oould  possihly 
establish  itself  at  Constantinople ;  and  secondly,  because  England  has 
but  one  end  in  view,  the  peaceful  development  of  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula under  the  sway  of  its  present  inhabitants.     All  the  other 
European  Powers  are  thinking  of  themselves  in  the  settlement  of 
Turkey ;  they  are  calculating  how  this  measure  or  that  will  bear  on 
future  alliances,  and  affeot  the  fortunes  of  that  great  war  in  whidi  thej 
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all  belieye,  and  for  which  they  all  prepara  England  ia  on  the  sido; 
so  to  speak,  of  the  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty.  She  wishes 
simply  the  fullest  freedom  to  the  native  races  which  already  till  the 
provinces,  and  have  the  first  claim  to  be  considered  in  their  political 
settlement  And  whatever  arrangements  may  be  proposed  by  jealous 
or  ambitious  powers  to  secure  paramount  influence  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  or  to  exclude  their  rivals,  the  rights  of  the  native  races 
are  sure  in  the  long  run  to  prevail.  England  is  from  the  first  on  the 
side  of  that  settlement  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  have  to  be  made, 
and  has  no  eye  to  her  own  interests,  except  as  they  accord  with 
universal  interests,  in  proposing  it. 

And  this  is  perhaps  the  secret  of  the  measure  of  influence  which, 
since  the  advent  of  the  Liberal  (Government  to  power,  England  has 
enjoyed  on  the  Continent.  The  Cabinets  of  Europe  know  that  ihey 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  our  selfish  ambition;  they  know  that 
they  are  safe  from  Imperial  schemes,  from  secret  conventions,  from 
surprises  and  from  tricks.  They  know  that  our  diplomacy  is  above- 
board.  The  (Government  says  what  it  meanS|  aad  means  what  it 
saya  It  makes  no  concealment  of  its  desire  to  see  speedily  a  great 
improvement  in  the  political  condition  of  the  European  and  Asiatic 
subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  It  is  willing  to  seek  that  improve- 
ment by  wise  regulation  of  the  Ottoman  (Government  under  substan- 
tial  guarantees,  if  such  regulation  is  possible ;  if  not,  by  the  super- 
cession  of  the  Ottoman  (Government,  and  the  substitution  of  popular 
institutions  in  its  stead.  It  is  a  perfectly  simple,  honesty  and  natural 
policy,  and  there  is  no  concealment  about  it^  aad  no  object  of  any 
sort  ulterior  to  the  public  good.  And  while  England  keeps  that 
simple  object  in  view,  her  influence  in  the  East  and  on  the  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  Question  will  always  be  a  strong  one,  and  her  voice 
will  have  a  weight  in  the  European  Council  which  unselfish  wisdom 
always  commands. 

Under  the  late  administration  such  a  European  concert  as  Mr. 
Gladstone's  (Government  has  evoked,  would  have  been  blankly  impos- 
siUe.  Europe  would  have  had  no  sort  of  security  that,  while  an 
English  admiral  was  in  command  of  her  fleet,  an  English  diplomatist 
might  not  have  been  secretly  extorting  from  the  Sultan  the  cession  of 
Crete  or  the  Protectorate  of  Constantinople.  Either  of  these  mea- 
sures would  have  been  quite  in  the  true  sequence  of  what  happened 
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doxiog  the  Congress  at  Berlin.  Entire  trust  is  the  one  oonditinifc-ot 
such  influence  as  England  has  recently  exerted.  The  Oomtinentsl  jo«r- 
nals,  in  their  andOTt  and  deep-seated  jealonsj  of  Englsnd,  make  i^ 
most  of  oar  difScuIties  and  minimise  our  sacoess ;  but  not  one  of  tlmri 
even  suggests  that  we  had  a  perfidious  motive  in  acting  as  we  did, 
and  still  desire  todo.  Theory,  jPer^^^&»<»^  ^l^iob^^BeaooBsfiald 
policy  revived  in  its  full  force,  and  reslij  with  justioe,  for  our  pdiey 
was  perfidious  in  the  extreme,  has  never  (mce  been  heard  since  Mr, 
Gladstone  acceded  to  power.  The  inspired  and  uninspired  joumab 
poke  their  jokes  at  English  diplomacy,  and  complain  that  we  werB 
running  them  out  of  breath ;  reminding  us  blandly  that  we  must  not 
hope  to  set  the  world  right  in  a  day ;  but  there  is  not  a  word  of 
mslevolence  or  an  insinuation  of  perfidy.  They  know  that  aU  is  £ur 
and  above-board,  and  that'  all  whieh  can  be  alleged  against  Mr. 
Gladstone  is,  that  he  hopes  too  much  from  the  European,  oonoeri, 
and  that  he  is  too  sanguine  about  peaceful  solutions  of  difficult  inter- 
national controversies,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  reign  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  On  the  contrary  we  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
confidence  in  the  European  concert  is  sound  in  jNrinciplBy  and  is 
certain  to  be  justified  in  the  long  run  by  success.  The  first  tentative 
experiment  was  encouraging  as  far  as  it  went  It  was  wise,  no 
doubt^  not  to  press  it  further,  and  to  drop  the  Greek  question  for  the 
moment  in  the  certainty  that  before  long  it  will  force  itself  on  the 
immediate  attenti<m  of  the  Great  Powers.  But  the  first  st^  has  beffi 
taken ;  an  important  precedent  has  been  established;  nay,  we  may 
say  that  a  habit  of  concerted  acticm  is  being  formed,  which  wiU 
silently  but  surely  lay  a  restraint  on  ^r^gious  ambitions^  rebolM 
conspicuously  selfish  schemings,  and  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
a  European  Power  to  rush  hastily  into  war.  A  good  habit  onee 
adopted  has  a  tendency  to  confirm  itself  as  it  ranges  the  resolts  ot 
experience  on  its  side.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  taken  as  a  Ghiisliaa 
statesman  a  vitally  important  step  in  exhibiting  the  European  con- 
cert in  action  at  a  critical  juncture,  and  in  carrying  it  through  a  brial 
though  serious  strain.  The  next  time  that  it  is  needed  it  will  ho 
easier  to  set  and  to  keep  it  in  action ;  and  to  this  we  must  locA,  and 
we  believe  may  look  with  something  like  confidenoe,  to  avert  the 
much  talked- of  war  of  revenge.  J.  BAuywiN  fiaowK. 
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The  Evangelical  Rtvival,  and  other  Sermons  ;  tvith  an  Addreea  on  the . 
Work  of  the  Christian  Ministry  in  a  Period  of  Theohgieal  Decay 
and  Transition.    By  R  W.  Dale.     (Hodder  and  Stotighion.) 

Wbaiever  Mr.  Dale  touches,  he  cauBes  to  move  and  lire.  Themes 
that  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  exhausted,  thrashed  out,  take 
new  form  and  fresh  life  in  his  hands.  He  has  something  to  say,  and 
he  does  not  digress  into  irreleyant  matter,  but  delivers  his  message 
whether  men  will  hear  or  no.  Every  one  of  the  discourses  published 
in  this  volume  deserves  some  special  characterization  or  criticism, 
and  will — ^though  they  are  somewhat  unequal  in  value— abundantly 
reward  perusal.  The  lecture  which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume, 
was  preached  in  Birmingham  during  the  session  of  the  Wesleyan 
Ckmferenoe  in  that  town,  and  discusses  with  mastery  the  genesis  and 
consequences  of  the  Evangelical  Revival  of  the  last  century.  The 
author  takes  occasion  to  explain  the  argument  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his 
remarkable  article  on  the  same  subject,  and  in  some  respects  to 
endorse,  in  others  to  criticise,  the  estimate  formed  by  the  great  states- 
man of  the  filiation  of  the  High  Church  revival  of  the  present  century. 
Mr.  Dale  shows  how  the  burning  zeal  of  the  revivalists  was  difibsed 
into  churches  and  communities  which  did  not  approve  their  methods ; 
that  as  Luther  quickened  the  religious  life  of  the  Churches  of  Home 
and  England,  so  tha  fire  of  Whitefield,  and  the  varied  powers  and 
mighty  message  of  Wesley,  roused  into  new  passion,  and  stirred  to 
their  depths,  societies  which  were  stiffening  into  buckram,  or  slowly 
^ing  of  respectability  and  formality. 

Several  sermons  of  peculiar  power  deal  with  the  ethical  aspects  ox 
religion.  We  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  outspoken  vigour  with  which 
the  preacher  has  vindicated  the  claims  and  validity  of  conscience  and 
natural  morality,  not  only  on  grounds  of  common-sense  and  true 
philosophy,  but  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  we  have  seldom  read  any- 
thing more  heart  and  life  searching  than  the  way  in  which  he  charges 
home  upon  Christian  men  the  tremendous  appeal  of  the  Lord  Himself, 
''What  do  ye  more  than  these  1"  After  reciting  the  noblest  in- 
lunotions  of  heathen  morality,  and  suggesting  hundreds  of  defalcations 
from  these  high  standards  among  Christian  professors,  he  shows  how 
Christ  expects  and  demainda  something  more,  and  that  nothing  less 
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than  doing  His  will,  accepting  all  His  supreme  autliority  as  our 
Prince  as  well  as  onr  Saviour,  will  allow  any  soul  to  pass  the  judg- 
ment of  His  dread  tribunal  It  is  clear  that  he  includes  under  faith, 
obedience  in  its  fullest  extent  Bishop  Bull,  rather  than  Luther, 
seems  to  have  suggested  his  definition  of  **  faith."  To  us  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  making  the  assertion  that  the  fiedth,  which 
includes  and  is  identified  with  obedience,  is  necessary  to  justificatioD, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  urging  that  the  faith  which  universally  and 
infallibly  leads  to  holiness,  having  in  it,  in  germinant  fonn»  all  the 
principles  of  obedience,  is  the  true  and  only  condition  of  justificatioiL 
The  sennon  on  forgiveness  of  sins,  is  prefaced  with  a  most  powerfol 
disclaimer  of  the  kind  of  preaching  and  sentiment,  which  dispenses 
with  Qod^  and  substitutes  human  affections  and  suiroundingB  and 
meditations  on  human  experience,  for  the  distinct  reoognition  of 
God's  grace,  presence,  and  promises.  Mr.  Dale  disclaims  Calvimsm, 
though  he  shows  how  much  it  is  possible  to  lose  in  dispensing  with 
the  tremendous  realities  held  by  our  Puritan  fathers  touching  the 
greatness  and  supremacy  of  the  Divine  will.  It  seems  to  us  that  he 
is  far  more  of  a  Calvinist  than  he  admits  himself  to  be.  The  whole 
of  his  book  seems  palpitating  with  ideas  of  (1)  the  supreme,  august, 
unchallengeable  will  of  God ;  (2)  the  absolute  need  in  which  man  stands 
of  Divine  grace  in  order  to  be  good;  and  (3)  the  fact  that  God  does  lore, 
in  a  special  sense,  some  men  more  than  others,  to  wit,  those  who 
exercise  faith  in  His  Son.  Now,  what  is  very  incorrectly  called  ''Cal- 
vinism," is  little  but  the  expansion  of  those  three  ideas  into  detail 
and  definition.  We  have  no  space  to  speak  of  the  remaining  sennoo^ 
but  it  is  long  since  a  volume  of  more  potent  discourse  has  come  under 
OUT  eye. 

Handbooks  /or  BibMJUmes.  Edited  by  Bev.  Marcus  Dods,  P.D., 
and  Bev.  Alexandxb  Whttb,  M. A.  The  Chrietian  Saeramenii. 
By  James  &  Candlish,  D.D.  The  Books  of  ChfwwJeL  By 
James  G.  Mubpht,  LL.D.    (Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  ClarL) 

We  cannot  praise  too  highly  this  valuable  series  of  cheap  manuals 
on  great  themes.  As  may  be  expected,  Dr.  Gandlish  goes  beyond 
Zwingli,  in  his  estimate  of  the  Saciuments  as  means  of  grace,  and 
seals  of  the  Divine  love ;  but  he  protects  his  doctrine  from  the  abuse 
of  being  supposed  to  imply  that  the  Sacraments  '*seal  us,"  and 
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oonfines  hia  connotation  of  the  word  "seal/'  to  the  symbolic  adapta- 
tion, phia  the  special  Divine  appointment  to  signify  and  bear  witness 
to  the  grace  that  can  only  be  appropriated  hj/aiil*.  The  vindication 
of  the  administration  of  baptism  to  the  children  of  belieyers  is  very 
happy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based  on  the  very  nature  of  baptism  as  a 
sign  and  seal  of  the  Divine  grace ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  effects 
of  baptism  in  after  years  is  very  sensible  and  lucid.  The  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  handled  controversially^  but  the  author 
shows  how  much  is  taught  and  conveyed  of  holy  thinking  and  devout 
confession,  in  this  life-giving  service  of  faith,  this  exerdse  of  the 
conscience  in  divinest  things.  Dr.  Murphy  has  furnished  an  in- 
teresting manual  of  the  last-written  historical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  He  has  taken  occasion,  with  great  fairness,  to  deal  with 
the  discrepancies  and  omissions  of  those  books,  and  has  suggested  a 
number  of  most  admirable  questions  by  which  the  Bible-olass  teacher 
may  not  only  stimulate  the  knowledge  of  hia  pupils,  but  may  also 
test  his  own. 

The  Pulpit  CommerUary.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  Spkncb, 
M.  A.,  and  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Exell.  1  ^owwi— Exposition 
by  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Paywk  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury ; 
Homiletics  by  the  Rev.  Professor  C.  Chapmak,  M.A- ;  Homilies 
by  Rev.  D.  Fraser,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  B.  Dale,  M.A.  (0.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co. ;  1880.) 

As  Dean  Payne  Smith  suggests  in  his  excellent  introduction  to 
the  Books  of  Samuel  prefixed  to  this  work,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  Church  has  been  led,  in  consequence  of  the  unwise  division  by  the 
LXX.  of  these  books  into  two  separate  documents,  to  lose  sight  of 
their  unity.  Moreover,  the  separation  occurs  at  a  critical  and  in- 
convenient point,  which  impairs  the  value  of  the  historieal  record. 
On  the  same  ground,  we  are  led  to  regret  that  the  treatment  of  the 
two  books  could  not  have  been  compressed  into  a  single  volume. 
The  introductory  remarks  on  the  condition  of  Israel  under  the  feeble 
tutelage  of  the  old  priest  Eli,  and  on  the  failure  of  the  theocracy  when 
no  adequate  check  was  applied  to  its  methods  of  government,  are  very 
admirable.  The  broad  lines  with  whieh  the  character  of  David  is 
sketched  are  highly  effective,  and  the  wise  admissions  as  to  the 
composite  character  of  this  venerable  '' history,"  and  the   obvious 
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proof  of  iia  late  origin,  prepune  the  reader  for  a  ftee  as  wdl  as 
reverent  handling  of  the  docament.  The  expoattumsy  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  test  them,  are  reiy  jadicioiiB  and  inslruciive,  re- 
vealing solid  learning  and  firm  grasp  of  the  facts.  The  homileiicsl 
department  is  verj  ably  done  by  Professor  Ghapman,  who  providei 
homiletic  materials — **  sermon-stnff '' — for  those  who  need  siieh  aid  in 
drawing  from  the  narrative  its  ethical  and  reUgions  lessons.  Mr. 
Dale  has  offered  sermon  oatlines  in  great  abondaoce  and  vaiiety  on 
longer  or  shorter  paragraphs,  as  they  serve  that  purpose.  "The 
Pulpit  Commentary  "  differs  from  Lange's  great  work  in  avcudiag 
the  endless  accumulation  of  divergent  interpretations,  and  the  oom- 
ments  which  German  exegetes  are  so  apt  to  pronounce  on  oae 
another.  Moreover,  the  homilies  and  homiletical  illustrationB  are 
not  a  mosaic  of  quotations  from  all  sources,  such  as  we  find  both  ia 
the  *'  Homiletical  Gommentaries  "  published  by  Didcinson  and  the 
Work  of  Lange  already  referred  to.  They  are  the  well-considered 
work  of  two  highly-competent  and  thoughtful  preachers.  Sometimes 
they  entrench  upon  the  exegetical  department  and  suggest  sources  of 
further  exposition.  We  call  especial  attention  to  the  method  in 
which  all  three  writers  have  handled  the  "  Magnificat  of  the  Old 
Testament,''  and  also  the  weird  and  tragic  close  of  Saul's  life.  The 
first  published  instalments  of  ''  The  Pulpit  Gommentary  "  augar  a 
great  success  for  the  work  when  it  shall  reach  completion. 

Tha  Brothers  W\ffm :  Memoirs  and  Miscdlanies.  Edited  by  Saxitil 
Bowles  Pattison.  With  Two  Portraits.  (Hodder  and  Stongh- 
ton.) 

This  is  a  singularly  interesting  volume.  Jeremiah  Holmes  WiileD 
and  Benjamin  Barron  Wiffen  were  men  of  extraordinary  mental 
calibre,  fine  literary  tact,  and  unusual  enthusiasm,  coupled  witb 
dogged  perseverance  and  the  genius  that  consists  in  sticking  to  a 
theme  or  an  idea  against  all  odds.  They  came  of  a  fine  old  Quaker 
stock,  and  learned  all  the  powers  of  self-repression,  self-recollection, 
and  direct  communion  with  God,  which  gives  such  charm  to  the 
biography  of  many  of  their  brotherhood.  The  elder  brother  is  stjkd 
<'  the  Poet,"  and  the  specimens  of  his  poetic  sensibilities  and  tastee 
given  in  this  volume,  though  by  no  means  revealing  a  high  order  of 
merits  are  pleasant  though  rather  stilted  specimens  of  gentle  sentiiDeat 
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in  musical  form.  The  historj  of  the  bbad,  his  intsrcoune  vith 
WordflworUi  and  Southej,  the  romance  of  his  translation  of  Tasso's 
**  Jerusalem  Delivered/'  his  memoirs  of  the  House  of  Russell,  and 
his  earlj  death,  constitute  a  very  pleasiiig  biogrt^hical  atudj.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  volume,  however,  centres  in  ]the  life  and  life- 
work  of  his  devotedly  attached  brother,  B.  B.  Wiffen,  who  was  led, 
after  his  brother's  death,  bj  an  apparent  accident,  into  the  society  of, 
and  closest  intimacy  with  Don  Luis  de  TJsoz,  a  Spaniard  of  leamix\g, 
leisure,  and  wealth,  who  devoted  a  long  life  and  a  large  fortune  to 
the  collection  and  publication  of  the  forgotten  works  of  the  Spanish 
Reformers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  This  volume 
tells  the  veritable  romance  of  the  book*hunting  of  these  remarkable 
men,  and  recounts  the  history  of  the  process  by  which  the  precious 
treasures  of  holy  thinking  were  found,  copied,  translated  into  English, 
or  Spanish,  or  Italian,  from  one  or  other  of  these  languages,  as  the 
case  might  be ;  for  often  a  translation  only  iuto  some  foreign  tongue 
was  preserved.  On  the  death  of  Don  Luis,  Mr.  Wiffen  found  a  new 
friend  and  helper  in  the  versatile,  erudite^  genial,  and  devoted  John 
T.  Retts,  of  Pembury,  who  assisted  him  in  many  of  his  latest  labours 
and  translations  from  Spanish  into  English,  Some  of  our  readers 
may  remember  the  splendid  edition  of  Juan  de  Yaldez,  his  *'  CX. 
Considerations,"  with  life  and  bibliographical  introduction,  published 
a  few  years  ago  under  the  joint  superintendence  of  Mr.  Betts  and 
Mr.  Wiffen.  They  will  find  in  the  volume  before  us  much  more 
information  of  the  same  kind,  also  the  record  of  one  of  the  most 
beautifid  and  saintly  human  lives.  We  cannot  say  we  care  much 
for  the  "  poetry  "  which  is  preserved,  whether  of  Jeremiah  or  Ben- 
jamin Wiffen ;  but  of  the  two,  that  of  the  latter  seems  to  us  to  have 
more  thought,  purpose,  and  beauty  in  it  than  his  brother's. 

The  Chain  of  Life  in  Geological  Time,  A  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and 
Succession  of  Animals  aaid  Plants,  With  Numerous  Illustra- 
tions.  By  J.  W.  Dawsok,  LL.D.,  E.R.S.  (Religious  Tract 
Society.) 

An  introductory  manual  to  the  study  of  comparative  biology,  and 
an  outline  of  the  wonderful  palieontological  record  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals which  the  strata  of  the  earth  contain.  The  author  commences 
with  the  earliest  specimens  of  living  structure,  and  follows  the  record 
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upwaids  aad  onirazdi^  tfll  man,  with  all  his  oontemponrifli^  bag 
appaared  upon  the  Boana.  The  aigument  of  the  book,  whidi  ia  not 
ohocmely  hidden  amid  the  oonriderable  aocomiiktftcm  of  htb^  ia^ 
that  thoo^  a  grand  progroarion  is  Tiaible  fimn  moUiiac  to  maauaal, 
and  though  hero  and  there  it  ia  not  impoonUe  to  beliere  tliafc 
special  Tariations  of  farm  are  vdated  genetioallj  to  each  other,  yet  at 
hundreds  and  thouaanda  of  places  no  sudi  hypotheaia  can  ponbiy 
account  for  the  iqppearance  of  utterly  new  fwnia  of  life  whidiundeni- 
ablj  followed  each  other  in  comparaiiTely  quidc  sucoeasioxL  Svob- 
tion  by  leaps  snd  bounds  is  only  another  name  for  creation  by  law. 
Dr.  DawsoDy  in  numerous  works  (one  of  which  we  reoeaUy 
noticed),  has  shown  that  the  evidence  in  &Tour  of  the  boondlas 
antiquily  of  man  breaks  down  on  close  and  ddbailedezaminatioiL  He 
resumes  bis  argument  in  these  pages,  and  in  weighty  words  diows, 
not  that  the  sucoeseion  of  life  establishes  the  ftict  cxf  a  BMrsonil 
Creator,  but  that  the  "  existence  of  man,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  progress  of  the  plan  which  has  terminated  in  his  advent^  pions 
the  ezirtence  of  God."  This  volume  is  abundantij  iUustnted,  not 
only  with  delicately-exeouted  woodcuts,  but  with  dever  reatoratiaDB  of 
the  extinct  fauna  and  flora  of  sucoessiTe  periods  of  geological  tima 


From  the  Beligious  Tract  Society  we  have  received : — FvAwtMfnm 
the  Oerman Faitherland^  drawnwith  Fen cmd  Pencil  By  theBev.  S. 
O.  Oreen,  D.D.  Another  of  the  series  of  beautifol  and  attractiTe 
books,  giving  pen  and  pencil  pictures  of  many  landa^  which  lutve 
found  a  ready  welcome,  and  obtained  a  wide  circulation.  It  la  eqnal 
in  interest  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  illustrations  are  very 
numerous  and  finely  executed,  and  the  letteipresa  adds  greatly  to 
their  charm.  We  have  choice  bits  of  scenery  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube ;  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  among  the  highlands  of  Bavam 
and  Austria ;  characteristic  city  views  in  Dresden,  Prague^  TleiuiS) 
etc.;  and  ancient  castles  and  palaces,  noble  cathedrals,  and  pic- 
turesque ruins,  the  relics  of  the  past,  rich  in  legend  or  historic 
incident,  with  all  of  which  the  well-stored  mind  of  the  editor  is 
perfectly  familiar,  while  his  descriptive  power  and  faeUe  pen  enable 
him  to  bring  them  vividly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  ^  | 
beautiful  gift-book  for  the  season. — The  Last^  FireL    By  Alexander  P 
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Madeod  Symington,  R  A«  These  soggestiTe  *'  sketohes  of  some  of 
the  less-noted  characters  of  Scripture  Hiatoiry/'  deepen  the  conviction 
that  true  greatness  is  found  in  character  rather  than  in  circumstances. 
— Philip  6ain»fard^9  Profit  and  Loss.  By  Qeorge  H  Sargent  This 
revised  and  partly  re-written  story  strikingly  illustrates  the  evils  of 
a  mercenary  spirit^  and  the  folly  of  pursuing  wealth  as  the  chief 
good. — Words  of  Friendly  Cownsd  about  Twrmng  to  Qod,  By  the 
Bev.  Qeorge  Everard,  M.A.  In  this  book  of  Christian  counsel 
elementary  truths  are  presented  with  simplicity^  attractiveness,  and 
force. — Why  do  I  Believe  f  By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Patterson.  A  new  and 
revised  edition  of  a  small  work  fitted  to  produce  an  intelligent  belief 
in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  even  when  the  author's 
views  of  verbal  inspiration  are  not  accepted. — Ethel  Qrahomis  Victory. 
By  Mr&  H.  B.  Paull.  Skilfulness  and  sensibLlity  mark  this  tale  of 
the  growth,  the  troubles,  and  the  conquest  of  a  violent  temper. 

Under  the  generic  title  of  Men  Worth  Remembering^  Messrs. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton  are  publishing  a  series  of  condensed  bio- 
graphies of  noble  men,  with  whose  memoirs  in  extenso  many  of  us  in 
our  youth  were  somewhat  fiamiliar,  but  some  of  whom,  to  the  younger 
generation,  have  faded  away  into  little  more  than  names.  It  is  a 
capital  idea,  in  these  busy  times,  to  bring  the  salient  points  in  an 
exemplary  life  within  small  compass,  and  thus  render  them  easy  ot 
access  to  the  multitudes  whose  leisure  is  very  limited.  Among 
the  promised  list  we  find  enumerated  William  Wilberforce,  Henry 
Martyn,  William  Oarey,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 
others ;  and  the  names  of  authors  to  whose  hands  they  are  entrusted, 
including  Drs.  Stoughton,  Culross,  Donald  Fraaer,  H.  Sinclair  Pater- 
son,  etc.,  are  sure  guarantees  of  the  high  ability  with  which  the  work 
will  be  executed.  The  early  issues  now  before  us  are  those  of 
William  Wilberforce,  by  John  Stoughton,  D.D.,  and  Henry  Martyn, 
by  Rev.  Charles  BeU,  D.D.,  honorary  Canon  of  Carlisle ;  and  better 
specimens  of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  series  could  scarcely  be 
desired.  Dr.  Stoughton  shows  entire  mastery  of  his  subject,  and 
moves  with  perfect  ease  among  the  historic  events,  the  political 
crises,  the  social  conditions,  and  the  distinguished  characters  which 
marked  the  epoch  of  Wilberforoe's  earlier  public  life.  He  has  dis- 
played great  skill  in  gathering  from  the  five  large  volumes  of  the 
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original  memoirs^  maierud  which,  combined  with  his  4iwii  thonagh 

knowledge    of   the    subject    and    ilB   sanoaiidiiigay    has    flnabled 

him  to  place  before  us  the  living,  acting  man,  in  hia  '^Earij  Days," 

his    'ToUtioal    Career/'   his    ^'Anti^aTeiy   Crusade,''    <<Genani 

Beneficence/'  "  Bel^ious  Experience  and  Sjmpathj/'  *^  Anthonhip^'' 

''  Domestic  and  Social  Life^"  and  "  Closing  Scenes."    Thete  Taiious 

themes  are  treated  in  an  appreciative,  but  not  too  laudatozy  spirit^ 

and  with  a  conspicuous  ability  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

In  dealing  with  Henry  Martyn,  Dr.  Bell  had  a  difforent^  and  in 

some  respects  a  less  difficult  task  before  him.    He  has  giTen  us  the 

.  gist  of  Mr.  Sargent's  more  extended  memoir,  and  haa  produoed  a 

life-like  portrait.     He  has  placed  before  us  the  sucoessful  scholar 

crowned  with    XJniversitj  honours,  the  affectionate  brother  and 

friend,  renouncing  all  the  allurements  of  home,  of   inteUeetosl 

society,  of  literary  distinction,  to  go  to  the  far  East  in  order  to  presdi 

Christ  to  the  heathen,  in  those  days  when  it  involved  infinitely  more 

of  hardship  and  suffering  than  it  does  now.     The  author  tells  us  also 

of  Martyn's  enei^etic  labours  in  India,  an  energy  whieh  often  carried 

him  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  which  doubtless  helped 

to  lay  him  so  early  in  his  grave ;  and  he  gives  us  alao  the  pathetic 

details  of  the  Christian  hero's  last  journey  amid  sickness^  TMffi^ 

cmieliy,  and  suffering,  terminating  in  his  lonely  death.  Theaanaiiveis 

told  with  a  sympathetic  spirit,  and  leaves  the  impression  that  Hsoxy 

Martyn  was  one  of  the  most  devoted,  self-sacrificing,  Chiist-like  men 

who  ever  lived.  We  trust  that  many  a  young  man  may  be  stimnlited 

by  this  example  to  leave  all  and  become  a  missionary  of  the  Grosi. 


The  Managers  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Swss- 
mental  Collections,  etc.,  in  aid  of  the  "  Widows'  Fund  "  :— Wihnilov, 
by  Mr.  T.  Crewdson,  £5  17s.  lOd. ;  City  Union  of  Congi^ational 
Churches,  by  Rev.  A.  Griffith,  £5  3s.  7d. ;  liveipool,  Greei  Geoige 
Street  Chapel,  by  Mr.  D.  Bell,  £5 ;  Norwich,  by  Mr,  E.  GodJsrf,  i5 ; 
Oswestry,  by  Mr.  J.  Condeter,  £3 ;  Oldham,  by  Rev.  K  Ann&^Pf 
£2  10& ;  East  Orinst^,  by  Rev.  J.  Branton,  £1  Is. ;  Doni^ 
(anonymous),  £20, 
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I-— ^tttoing  tjjc  Ponpls. 

Bt    THB    Rev.    James    Gilhoub,     M.A. 

THE  inhabitants  of  Mongolia  are  few  and  far  betweeDi  and,  in  this 
sense^  Mongolia  is  not  a  favourable  field  for  a  foreign  medical 
missionary.  But,  in  estimating  Mongolia  as  a  sphere  for  a  medical 
missionary,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  when  at  length  you  do  meet  an 
inhabitant,  he  or  she  is  almost  sure  to  be  suffering  from  some  disease  or 
other,  and  it  is  almost  true  to  say  that  the  number  of  possible  patients  to 
be  found  in  any  one  place  is  equal  to  the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

When  a  foreign  missionary,  speaking  Mongolian  and  carrying  a  medicine 
chest,  appears  on  any  part  of  the  plain  the  news  spreads  far  and  wide.  The 
story  too  gathers  as  it  rolls,  and  in  a  few  days  he  is  credited  with  the  most 
extraordinary  powers  of  healing,  the  exaggerated  stories  about  his  abilities 
being  equalled  only  by  the  exaggerated  [stories  of  the  virtues  of  the 
medicines  and  appliances.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  missionary  insists  he  has 
come  not  merely  to  heal,  but  to  teach  Christianity.  Christianity  they  can 
do  without — they  do  not  feel  the  want  of  it.  They  are  eager  to  get  rid 
of  their  pains  and  aches.  They  apply  to  the  missionary  in  his  capacity  of 
doctor,  they  talk  of  him  as  a  doctor,  and  the  real  -truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  they  want  him  at  aU  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  doctor.  In  the  case  of 
some  j^laoes  where  Mongob  are  numerous,  such  as  at  populous  temples, 
GoYemment  gatherings,  and  religious  festivals,  the  number  of  patients  that 
present  themselves  in  one  day  is  so  numerous  that  while  attending  tbem 
very  little  religious  instruction  can  be  imparted.  Some  of  them  have  come 
a  long  way  and  can  ill  spare  time,  and  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  home  again ;  some 
of  them  have  run  out  in  the  interval  between  services,  and  must  be  back  in 
time;  soma  of  them  have  waited  long  and  patiently,  or  impatiently  as  the 
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case  may  be,  whHe  earlier  comers  were  bebg  tzeated,  and  are  eigor  to  be 
attended  to  when  their  torn  comes ;  and  in  these  cases  the  aiuiioiiary  is 
in  danger  of  being  swamped  in  the  doctor. 

But  the  reception  accoided  to  4b  .misakmazyls  not  the  nme  in  all 
places.  In  most  cases  when  a  locality  is  visited  for  the  fiist  time  there  Is 
A  great  crowd  of  people  eager  to  be  patients ;  bnt,  as  a  great  proportion  of 
them  haye  diseases  which  are  incurable,  they  soon  leam  that  the  report 
that  the  foreigner  can  con  ereiylhing  is  ndt  troBy'snd,  fiading  liecsa  <b 
little  or  nothing  for  them,  they  giadnally  drop  o£  The  second  time  tie 
place  is  yisited  matters  mend  a  little,  and  by  the  third  visit  the  people's 
ideas  have  become  pretty  correct,  and,  for  the  most  part,  only  sach  cases 
as  can  be  helped  are  pressed  i^on  his  attentioB. 

MONGOL  INOBXDULITT. 

For  a  man  who  carries  medicines  smd  can  cine  a  few  dioeasea,  and  vbo 
lays  himself  out  patiently  and  attentively  to  benefit  his  patients;  for  one 
•especially  who  without  any  shirking  and  shrinking  deans  and  attends  to 
negleoted,  loathsome  sores  on  dirty  unwashed  peraon^  showing  the  bum 
attention  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich,  for  such  an  one  the  Mongol  admintioa 
is  unbounded.  It  is  long  before  they  can  convince  themselves  that  monej 
or  recompense  is  not  wanted,  and,  if  »they  could  only  believe  that  tiiese 
things  were  done,  as  they  profess  to  be,  for  nothing  else  but  for  Christ's 
sake,  those  who  saw  them  would  be  doubtless  inclined  to  think  higUj  ^^ 
religion  which  produced  such  fruits.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  HoogolSi 
it  is  too  good  to  be  true .  They  cannot  believe  it.  That  men  ahonld  be 
sent  out  from  distant  lands,  fitted  out  with  travelling  appliances  and  for- 
nished  with  medicines,  and  go  about  ready  and  willing  to  cure  and  hesl 
and  want  no  money  for  it,  no  reward  of  any  kind — a  Mongers  fiuthstaggen 
at  that.  Explain  to  him  the  religious  sanction  and  motive  for  it  all,  the 
theory  of  such  a  thing  he  could  understand,  but  the  thing  in  pitetice 
staggers  him.  If  he  read  it  in  his  sacred  books  as  a  thing  related  of  old 
Buddhist  saints  who  lived  in  distant  countries  and  in  old  times,  be  ^onld 
accept  it,  but  to  see  it  with  his  own  eyes,  in  this  his  own  time,  and  in  his 
own  country — that  is  too  much  for  his  faith.  So  he  sets  himsdf  to  inTeot 
a  reason.  If  he  is  near  China,  or  if  himself  or  friends  have  had  much 
intercourse  with  ^China,  he  perhaps  has  heard  the  stories  of  forugnaiB 
digging  out  people's  eyes  to  make  photographic  ohemicalH,  or  perh^  he 
has  heard  of  the*operation  of  couching  for  catarftot,  perhaps  he  has  seen  » 
performed,  and,  though  he  himself  may  know  and  believe  that  it  is  all  right» 
the  friends  and  neighbours,  who  did  not  see  the  operation  but  only  heard 
his  report,  find  in  it  plenty  to  confirm  their  suspicions.    A.  very  unfc^om^ 
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able  impression  was  once  produced  in  one  part  of  the  oountiy  through  a 
couchiug  operation  for  cataract  which  a  Mongol  had  gone  to  Peking  to  have 
performed.    This  particular  operation  happened  to  be  one  of  the  small 
per-centage  of  cases  which  are  not  successful.    The  fisdlure  did  not  stagger 
the  Mongols  of  itself.    They  are  accustomed  to  want  of  success  in  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  at  the  hand  of  their  own  lamas.    But  the  thing 
that  raised  suspicion  in  their  minds  was  the  fact  that  the  little  lens  that 
hady  by  the  operation,  been  removed  from  the  eye  was  carefully  taken  up 
by  a  Chinese  assistant  and  put  away  in  a  bottle !    In  this  they  saw  at  once 
their  worst  fears  confirmed.    They  were  not  astonished  that  the  eye  did 
not  prove  a  success.    Was  it  for  this — the  possession  of  the  lens — that  the 
operation  was  performed  ]    Could  not  the  foreigner  make  a  mint  of  money 
out  of  that  piece  of  eye  ]  And,  believing  all  this  they  could  understand  how 
a  missionary  could  travel  about,  taking  no  fees  and  healing  diseases 
gratuitously,  at  considerable  cost  to  himself.     Did  not  he  recommend 
cataract  patients  to  go  to  Peking  for  treatment?    And  when  they  went 
there  did  not  the  foreigner  take  out  and  preserve  the  precious  thing  of  the 
eye  1    Probably  had  the  Chinese  assistant  not  preserved  the  lens,  or  if  he 
had  given  it  over  to  the  patient's  friends,  all  the  scandal  caused  by  the  case 
might  have  been  avoided. 

PREJUDICE  AND  SUSPICION. 

On  one  occasion  a  missionary  was  living  some  weeks  in  a  Mongol's  tent. 
It  was  late  in  the  year.  Lights  were  put  out  soon  after  dark.  The  nights 
were  long  in  reality,  and,  in  such  unsatisfactory  surroundings  as  the  dis* 
comforts  of  a  poor  tent  and  doubtful  companions,  the  nights  seemed  longer 
than  they  were.  At  sunrise  the  foreigner  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  from 
smoke  and  everything  else  to  the  retirement  of  the  crest  of  a  low  ridge  of 
hills  near  the  tent.  This,  perhaps  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for 
a  foreigner,  was  utterly  inexplicable  to  the  Mongols.  The  idea  that  any 
man  should  get  out  of  his  bed  at  sunrise  and  climb  a  hill  for  nothing  ! 
He  must  be  up  to  mischief !  He  must  be  secretly  taking  away  the  luck 
of  the  land!  This  went  on  for  some  time,  the  Mongols  all  alive  with 
suspicioD,  and  the  unsuspecting  foreigner  retiring  regularly  morning  after 
morning,  till  at  length  a  drunken  man  blurted  out  the  whole  thing  and  openly 
stated  the  conviction  that  the  inhabitants  had  arrived  at,  namely,  that  this 
extraordinaiy  morning  walk  of  the  foreigner  on  the  hill  crest  boded  no  good 
to  the  oountiy.  To  remain  among  the  people  the  missionary  had  to  give 
up  his  morning  retirement. 

On  another  occasion,  another  missionary,  who  had  a  turn  for  geology, 
was  in  the  habit  of  strolling  about  on  summer  evenings  after  sunset  and 
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picking  up  a  few  specimens  of  stones.  This  gave  rise  to  the  most  wondeifol 
stories,  that  spread  far  and  wide  oyer  the  plain.  Among  other  things  the 
above-mentioned  missionary  was  actually  supposed  to  have  diaoovered  and 
dug  out  of  the  earth  immense  masses  of  diver  of  almost  untold  value,  and 
the«e  stories  obtained  such  credence  among  the  people,  affording  as  ther 
did  a  very  plausible  explanation  of  how  men  could  travel  about  healing 
and  asking  no  fees,  that,  in  one  neighbourhood  to  which  a  missionary  and 
his  medicine  had  been  specially  invited,  no  one  would  have  anything  vbat- 
ever  to  do  with  him,  simply  because  these  prejudicial  atories  had  ani?ed  a 
few  hours  before  the  missionary  himself. 

The  Mongols  are  very  suspicious  of  seeing  a  foreigner  writing.  What 
can  he  be  up  to  %  they  say  among  themselves.  Is  he  taking  notes  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  country  1  Is  he  marking  out  a  road  map  so  that  he 
can  return  guiding  an  army )  Is  he,  as  a  wizard,  carrying  off  the  good  lacV  of 
the  country  in  hid  note-book  ^  These,  and  a  great  many  others,  are  the 
questions  that  they  ask  among  themselves  and  put  to  the  foreigner  when 
they  see  him  writing ;  and  if  he  desires  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the 
people,  and  to  win  their  confidence,  the  missionary  must  abstain  bm 
walking  and  writing  while  he  is  among  them. 

On  another  point,  too,  a  missionary  must  be  careful.  He  must  not  p 
about  shooting.  Killing  beasts  or  birds  the  Mongols  regard  as  pecaliazly 
sinful,  and  any  one  who  wished  to  teach  them  religious  truth  wonld  make 
the  attempt  under  great  disadvantage  if  he  carried  and  used  a  goo* 
This,  however,  is  a  prejudice  that  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  refrain  from 
offending. 

MEDICAL  PBACnCB. 

The  diseases  presented  for  treatment  are  legion,  but  the  most  oomffloo 
cases  are  skin  diseases  and  diseases  of  the  eye  and  teeth.      Perhaps  ihen- 
matism  is  the  disease  of  Mongolia ;  but  the  manner  of  life  and  oafltome  of 
the  Mongols  are  such  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  cure  it.    Cotb  it  to- 
day, it  is  contracted  again  to-morrow.     Skin  diseases  present  a  ftir  iie» 
for  a  medical  missionary.    They  are  so  common,  and  the  Mongolian  treat* 
ment  of  them  is  so  far  removed  from  common-sense,  that  any  om  wim 
few  medicines  and  a  little  intelligence  has  ample  opportunity  of  benefiting 
many  sufferers.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  eye.    The  glare  of  the  son 
on  the  plain  at  all  seasons,  except  when  the  grass  is  fresh  and  pm  ^ 
summer,  the  blinding  sheen  from  the  snowy  expanse  in  winter,  s&d  tbe 
continual  smoke  that  hangs  like  a  cloud  two  or  three  feet  aboTO  ^^ 
of  the  tent,  all  combine  to  attack  the  eye.    Eye  diseases  are  therefo«  ^ 
common.    The  lama  medicines  seem  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  ^  "^ 
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casesy  and  a  few  remedies  in  a  foreigner's  hands  work  cures  that  seem 
^wonderfal  to  the  Mongols. 

In  many  cases,  when  a  Mongol  applies  to  his  doctor,  he  simply  extends 
his  hand,  and  expects  that  the  doctor,  by  simply  feeling  his  pulse,  will  be 
able  to  tell,  not  only  the  disease,  but  what  will  cure  it.  As  soon  as  the 
doctor  has  felt  the  pulse  of  one  hand,  the  patient  at  once  extends  the  other 
hand  that  the  pulse  may  be  felt  there  also,  and  great  surprise  is  manifested 
when  a  foreigner  begins  his  diagnosis  of  a  case  by  declining  the  proffered 
\pmst  and  asking  questions. 

The  question  of  ''  How  did  you  get  this  disease ) "  often  elicits  some 
curiously  superstitious  replies.  One  man  lays  the  blame  on  the  stars  and 
constellations.  Another  confesses  that  when  he  was  a  lad  he  was  mis- 
chievous, and  dug  holes  in  the  ground  or  cut  shrubs  on  the  hill,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  how  he  regards  disease  as  a  punishment  for  digging, 
since  by  digging  worms  are  killed ;  but  what  cutting  wood  on  a  hill  can 
have  to  do  with  sin  it  is  harder  to  see,  except  it  be  regarded  as  stealing 
the  possessions  of  the  spiritual  lord  of  the  locality.  In  consulting  a  doctor 
too,  a  Mongol  seems  to  lay  a  deal  of  stress  on  the  belief  that  it  is  his  fate 
to  be  cured  by  the  medical  man  in  question,  and,  if  he  finds  relief,  often  says 
that  his  meeting  this  particular  doctor  and  being  cured  is  the  result  of 
prayers  made  at  some  previous  time. 

One  difficulty  in  curing  Mongols  is  that  they  frequently,  when  supplied 
with  medicines,  depart  entirely  from  the  doctor's  instructions  when  they 
apply  them  \  and  a  not  unfrequent  case  is  that  of  the  patient  who,  after 
applying  to  the  foreigner  for  medicine  and  getting  it,  is  frightened  by  his 
success,  or  scared  by  some  lying  report  of  his  neighbours,  or  staggered  at 
the  fact  that  the  foreigner  would  not  feel  his  pulse,  or  feel  it  at  one  wrist 
only,  lays  aside  the  medicine  carefully  and  does  not  use  it  at  all. 

In  Mongolia,  too,  a  foreigner  is  often  asked  to  perform  absurd,  laughable, 
or  impossible  cures.  One  man  wants  to  be  made  clever,  another  to  be  made 
fat,  another  to  be  cured  of  insanity,  another  of  tobacco,  another  of  whisky, 
another  of  hunger,  another  of  tea ;  another  wants  to  be  made  strong  so  as 
to  conquer  in  gymnastic  exercises ;  most  men  want  medicine  to  make  their 
beards  grow ;  while  almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child  wants  to  have  his 
or  her  skin  made  as  white  as  that  of  the  foreigner. 

When  a  Mongol  is  convinced  that  his  case  is  hopeless  he  takes  it  very 
calmly,  and  bows  to  his  &te,  whether  it  be  death  or  chronic  disease ;  and 
Mongol  doctors,  and  Mongol  patients  too,  after  a  succession  of  failures, 
regard  the  affliction  as  a  thing  fated,  to  be  unable  to  overcome  which 
implies  no  lack  of  medical  ability  on  the  doctor's  part. 
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MONGOL  VOTIONS  OF  F0BUGN1B8. 

Of  all  the  healing  appliances  in  the  hands  of  a  foreigaer  lume  stcikeB  tfad 
fancy  of  a  Mongol  so  muoh  as  the  galvanic  batteiy,  and  it  is  rather  carioDs 
that  almost  eveiy  Mongol  who  sees  it  and  tries  its  effect  eTclaims  what  a 
capital  thing  it  would  be  for  emmining  aocnsed  pezsona.  It  would  &r 
surpsas  whippingi  beating,  or  suspending.  Under  its  torture  a  guilty  man 
could,  not  but  "  confess/'  Some  one  in  England  has  adyocated  the  use  of 
the  galvanic  battery  in  place  of  the  cat  in  punishing  qriminals,  and  it  ii 
rather  curious  to  note  the  coincidence  of  the  English  and  Mongol  mind. 

The  Mongol  doctors  are  not,  it  would  seem»  quite  unacquainted  nith  the 
properties  of  galTanism.  It  is  said  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  pxeaoibiDg 
the  loadstone  ore,  reduced  to  powder^  as  efficacious  when  applied  to  aoitt, 
and  one  man  hard  of  hearii^  had  been  recommended  by  a  lama  to  pat  a 
piece  of  loadstone  into  each  ear  and  chew  a  piece  of  iron  in  his  mouth  1 

Divination  is  another  point  on  which  Mongols  are  trouUeaoma  It 
never  for  a  moment  enters  their  head  that  a  man  so  inteUigeot  and  well- 
fitted  out  with  appliances  as  a  foreigner  seems  to  them  to  be  cannot 
divine*  Accordingly  they  come  to  him  to  divine  fi>r  them  when  they 
should  camp  to  be  lucky  and  get  rich,  when  anum  whohtMSgoaeona 
journey  wiU  return,  why  no  news  has  baan  received  from  a  son  or  husband 
who  is  serving  in  the  army,  where  they  should  dig  a  well  so  as  to  get 
plenty  of  good  water  near  the  surface,  whether  it  would  be  fortooatefor 
them  to  venture  on  some  trading  speculation,  whether  they  should  go  on 
some  projected  journey,  in  what  direction  they  should  search  for  lost  cattle, 
or,  more  frequently  than  any  of  the  above,  they  come,  men  and  woomOi 
old  and  young,  to  have  the  general  luck  of  their  lives  ezamiaed  into. 
Great  is  their  amasement  when  the  foreigner  confesses  his  ignonnoe  of 
such  art,  and  greater  still  is  their  increduli^. 

In  conclusion*  the  great  obstacles  tosuccess  in  doctoring  the  Mongob  are 
two : — ^First :  most  of  the  afflicted  Mongols  suffer  firom  chronic  diaeaaee  for 
which  almost  nothing  can  be  done ;  Second :  in  many  cases,  where  aDena* 
tion  or  cures  axe  effected,  they  are  only  of  short  duration,  as  no  anoimt  of 
explanation  or  exhortation  seems  sufficient  to  make  them  aware  of  tlie  im" 
portance  of  guarding  against  causes  of  disease.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  many  cures  can  be  effected  on  &vourable  subjects,  and  the  &ct  that 
the  missioni^  carries  medicmes  with  him  and  attempts  to  heal,  and  that 
without  money  and.  without  pricey  aids  the  missionary  cause  by  bringing 
him  into  friendly  communication  with  many  who  would  doubtleea  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  any  one  who  approached  them  in  no  other  daa/Mf 
but  that  of  a  teacher  of  Ghristianiiy. 
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THE  BtrikiBg  yet  sad  picture  presented  in  onr  September  number  of 
tbe  eyilB  produced  by  the  introduction  of  strong  drink  to 
SHOCDSONOy  the  town  of  the  Chief  Ehake,  should  famish  no  ground 
for  the  belief  that  among  the  depraved  and  worthless  there  are  not  to  be 
found  Europeans  and  natives  who  ^  were  once  darkness,  but  are  now  light 
in  the  Lord,"  and  who  maintain  a  Christian  walk  and  conyersation  amidst 
the  fiuirounding  heathenism.  The  Eev.  J.  D.  Hhpbubn,  referring  to  the 
disbelief  in  the  missionary  enterprise  which  often  manifests  itself  in  Africa 
as  elsewhere,  takes  occasion  to  remark  that  the  theory  of  the  philosophical 
eYolutionist  is  no  new  thing  with  the  Bechuanas,  but  as  ancient  as  the 
history  of  their  tribes,  the  idea  of  man's  descent  from  the  monkeys 
forming  one  of  their  settled  creeds.  The  present  condition,  however,  of 
the  races  of  South  Africa  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  impotency  of 
such  belief  to  raise  the  natives  in  the  social  scale.  ^  But,"  adds  the 
missionary,  *'  the  Spirit  of  God  is  here,  and  no  superstition,  no  religion, 
no  philosophical  superstructure,  however  imposing,  is  able  to  bear  the 
weight  of  that  one  single  name,  among  all  the  great  names  of  earth — ^the 
name  oi  Jesne,  the  despised  Nazarene."  In  illustration,  he  adduces  four 
examples  of  the  power  of  that  name  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  individual 
men  of  different  complexions  and  races.  The  first  is  that  of  one  of  the 
better  dass  of  Eoglish  traders  :— 

"He  is  bent  on  one  thing— money-making.  Carefol,  steady,  strong,  self- 
trustful,  fiim-willed.  Openly  declares  that  he  does  not  believe  any  man  can  be  a 
Christian  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  trader  in  Beehuanaland.  Let  who  may,  he 
never  wilL  He  has  nothing  but  scorn  for  those  who  profess  it.  He  is  far  removed 
from  cant,  and  hates  all  humbug.  He  has  been  carefully  brought  up,  but  now  he 
is  away  from  the  restraints  of  home,  and  he  feels  and  uses  his  freedom.  How  he 
despises  the  fellows  who  profess  to  become  Christian,  but  he  is  too  gentlemanly  to 
twit  them  with  it  as  some  do.  He  is  the  more  determined,  however,  to  have 
nothing  to  do  wi&  it,  and  he  does  not  hide  his  having  so  purposed.  Even  the 
people  are  made  to  know  the  fact  Steadily  he  works  away,  and  works  hard,  too. 
He  has  the  character  of  being  a  hard  worker.  No  man  is  more  civil  and  kind  to 
the  missionaiy^  but  no  man  more  self-possessed  and  self-confident.  He  comes  to 
my  service  one  Sunday,  as  he  had  often  done  before.  My  earnestness  strikes  him 
as  unusual,  and  my  words  hit  home.  He  drives  them  all  away  out  of  his 
thoughts,  and  fills  up  his  time  with  his  business.  The  next  Sunday  he  comes 
i^gi^i-n^  Aiid  apparently  I  am  more  in  earnest  than  ever  I  was,  more  earnest  even 
Ihan  on  the  previoos  Sunday.  He  does  not  pray  ;  he  does  not  read  his  Bible ; 
he  does  not  .become  anxious.  He  simply  resolves  to  drive  away  all  such  thoughts 
from  his  ^^riA  His  idea  of  bunness  and  his  aim  in  life  wiU  not  accommodate 
themaelFes  to  his  idea  of  ChzistiaBity,  and  he  deliberately,  and  from  free  choice. 
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detennines  to  pursue  his  own  path  in  life,  and  that  is  to  be  diligent  in  hs 
business,  and  to  be  careful  and  economical  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  lie 
makes.  Now,  this  is  a  man  with  a  dear  head,  and  a  distinct  and  definite  object 
before  him.  Why  should  he  turn  from  his  path  ?  He  opens  his  long-dosed 
Bible,  and  a  single  word  meets  his  eye.  That  very  moment  the  whole  current  of 
his  life  is  changed.  He  kneels  down  and  prays.  The  first  time  I  meet  bim  I 
know  what  has  taken  place,  although  he  does  not  communicate  the  fact  to  me  for 
days  afterwards.  But,  even  then,  one  word  that  I  speak  to  him— not  from  wht 
I  say,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  he  feels  I  have  said  it— conveys  the  know- 
ledge to  him  that  his  secret  is  no  longer  a  secret  to  me.  He  conunimicates  liu 
secret  to  no  one,  and  I  communicate  it  only  to  my  own  wife.  Some  days 
afterwards  he  himself  comes  and  makes  it  known  to  her,  and  she  brings  liim  to 
my  study,  and  meets  me  just  as  I  am  entering,  for  I  have  been  out  on  duty,  and 

says  simply,  *  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr. is  a  Christian,  and  one  of 

us ; '  and  he  comes  in,  and,  with  bowed  head  and  deep  emotion,  tries  to  tell  me  aD 
his  heart  From  that  day  he  goes  steadily  forward.  What  of  his  former  careful- 
ness of  money  ?  He  had  plainly  refused  to  give  to  a  subscription  list  presented 
to  him  not  many  months  before  ;  now  he  no  longer  valued  money  for  lumselfi 
but  only  for  using  it  for  his  Saviour.  He  had  despised  others  for  profeeBifig 
Christ ;  he  astonished  one  of  them  by  going  to  him  and  telling  him  that  he 
wished  to  speak  with  him  alone.  They  sat  down  together,  and  he  poured  it  out 
until  the  Christian  to  whom  he  was  telling  it  felt  as  if  he  must  go  out  into  the 
night  air  and  leap  and  shout  for  very  joy.  Shortly  after,  a  young  man  said  to 
this  very  Christian,  *  Why,  we  can  believe  in  your  Christianity ;  but  Mr.  — f  he 
will  not  let  a  fellow  alone,  he  has  spoken  to  every  man  on  the  station.'  Then 
came  the  native  members  of  my  church,  and  said,  *  Why,  if  the  Gospel  of  Chnst 
can  work  such  a  change  as  that  in  such  a  man  as  he  was — ^the  last  among  the 
white  men  toe  thought  to  become  a  Christian — then  it  can  do  anything.'  And  it 
became  the  talk  of  the  town  of  the  Bamangwato,  both  of  native  and  Enropean. 
This  was  not  a  man  with  vicious  habits,  but  a  calm,  strong,  self-poensied 
man  of  the  world.  Does  evolution  suddenly  turn  all  its  machinezy  and  wori: 
backwards  1 " 

The  second  case  is  that  of  an  African,  the  son  of  (me  of  the  greats 
native  doctors,  by  whom  he  had  been  instructed  in  all  the  arts  of  the 
craft,  including  deception  and  ommiog : — 

''  He  is  an  apt  scholar  and  he  learns  well,  and  follows  fully  his  crafty  oldftther's 
purposes  concerning  this  his  favourite  son.  Evolution  or  education  does  its  wod 
for  him.  He  grows,  develops,  evolves.  Now  in  order  to  be  more  perfecl^  he,  at 
the  advice  of  his  old  father,  comes  to  school  to  leani  to  read  and  write,  bat  that  is 
all  he  means  to  learn.  He  is  not  going  to  be  trapped  by  the  nussionaiy.  Heand 
his  old  father  laugh  in  secret  over  their  cleverness.  The  son  gets  on  Uxooo^J 
with  both  reading  and  writing.  He  goes  out  to  the  veldt  with  his  &tber^  cattle. 
He  knows  every  horn  how  it  lies,  and  every  hoof-print  in  the  sand,  every  tats^ 
and  every  pecidiar  habit  of  every  animal  in  the  troops  of  catde  at  their  lerenl 
posts.  They  are  to  be  his  when  his  &ther  dies.  He  will  be  one  of  the  liebeet 
and  most  influential  men  of  the  town  in  his  time.  How  he  chuckles  orer  h» 
success  in  getting  all  he  wanted  from  the  missionary.    Why  may  he  no*  go  <» 
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cvoh-ing,  developing,  solidifying]  Why  should  he  change?  He  docs  change. 
His  father's  quick  eye  detects  hi  change.  There  is  too  much  attention  to  tiie 
book,  and  too  little  attention  to  the  charm-dice.  He  will  remedy  that,  however, 
*  Lay  your  book  asid^*,  my  son,  an  1  come,  and  I  will  show  you  some  medicinep, 
very  powerful  mcJIcinec»,  wliich  arc  to  be  found  in  a  certain  veldt,  and  which  you 
do  not  know.  Then  you  had  better  take  a  wife,  it  is  time  ;  and  I  have  provided 
for  that.  Yonder  she  is,  the  daughter  of  a  great  man.'  The  son  does  as  his  father 
wants  hira.  *  But  you  ou;^dit  to  have  another  wife  or  two,  for  you  ai*e  to  be  a  great 
man  ;  and  now  you  had  belter  take  So  and  so,  and  So  and  so,  for  your  other  wives. 
What  now  \ '  The  son  must  consider.  He  does  consider,  and  he  refuses.  A  change 
hiis  come  over  the  spirit  f  his  dream  also.  He  is  xa^ed  ;  he  is  threatened  ;  he 
is  besought.  Finall>',  he  shall  be  disinherited,  and  another  son  is  put  in  his  place. 
The  cattle  are  no  longer  his.  The  first  place  among  his  fellows  is  no  longer  liis, 
though  his  by  birth  ;  but  nothing  will  move  him.  Why  not  ]  He  has  not  made 
any  profession  of  Christianity.  He  has  not  communicated  with  the  missionary. 
What  has  happened  to  evolution  here  ]  Why  won't  it  go  on  evolving  1  "Why 
yliould  he  begin,  and  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances  evolve  into  something 
else  I  Silently,  secretly,  wife,  father,  friend,  and  brotlier  against  him.  The  whole 
life  of  the  town  against  him.  All  his  circumstances  and  all  his  surroundings 
against  hira.  What  lias  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream  ?  Jesus,  the  despised 
Nazai-ene,  has  conquered  him  too.  Friend,  father,  brother,  wife,  position,  wealth, 
power,  ciinnot  turn  the  wheels  of  evolution  any  longer.  He  refuses  to  evolve. 
He  will  break  through.  He  does.  He  becomes  the  steady  growing  Christian. 
He  has  not  evolved  into  a  native  doctor  working  with  charms  and  dice  and 
medicines,  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  He  has  evolved  into  one  of  the  most  trusted 
deacons  of  my  church.  He  is  steady,  firm,  patient,  and  humble  ;  the  husband 
of  one  wife  ;  the  father  of  children  ;  the  opponent  of  circumcision  ;  the 
decrier  of  native  doctoring,  which ^he  understands  better  than  any  of  the  young 
men  of  his  time.  Once  more  the  question  forces  itself,  Does  evolution  suddenly 
turn  all  its  machinery  and  work  backwards  ? " 

The  next  iUastration  is  typical  of  many  a  member  of  our  ChriBtian 
families  in  this  country,  who,  with  a  character  but  imperfectly  matured, 
breaks  through  the  restraints  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  seeks  n 
distant  and  untried  spheres  the  pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure : — 

"  A  self-willed  young  lad  leaves  his  home  while  still  a  very  young  lad,  and  at 
an  age  that  most  young  lads  are  continued  at  school.  He  is  free.  He  fonnshis 
opinions  from  the  general  current  He  vote^  missions  a  mistake ;  he  sees  no  good 
they  have  done  anywhere.  He  declares  his  opinions,  and  abides  by  them.  He 
llnds  card-playing  the  proper  thing,  and  he  plays  at  cards.  He  is  skilful,  and  he 
wins.  That  is  usually  thought  to  be  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  yoimg 
man  who  commences  gambling.  Large  sums  are  won  in  a  single  night. 
He  is  a  bright,  clever  young  fellow.  He  evolves  in  his  current  of  society  for 
years.  Why  may  he  not  go  on  evolving  always  ?  On  a  Sunday  afternoon  after 
cards  he  goes  with  his  companions  to  service.  He  hears  the  sermon.  He  has 
heard  many  a  sermon.  What  of  that  ?  Nothing  !  He  is  invited  to  supper  at 
the  missionary's  house.  After  supper  he  and  the  missionary  walk  outside  the 
house  in  the  clear  moonlight  or  starlight,  I  forget  which — ^the  night  was  clear.    A 
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single  word  from  the  mLssionary,  and  it  is  done.  He  goes  home  to  Mb  room ;  he 
has  shut  himself  in  alone  ;  he  recalls  his  past  life  ;  he  looks  ont  npon  his  fatme ; 
he  sees  all ;  he  must  make  his  choice  to-night — ^if  for  God,  then  all  his  foimer 
companions  will  cut  him.  There  is  no  Christian  societf  at  his  back  to  support 
him.  There  is,  at  this  time,  no  European  member  of  the  church  at  Mangvato. 
In  one  night  he  decides  all  his  future  life — he  will  leave  his  businees,  woii  for 
Qod  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  He  is  so  overjoyed  he  can  scarcely  wait  ontil 
the  morning  to  Communicate  his  decision.  What  is  all  that  to  him  ?  He  has 
given  up  a  business  in  which  he  might  make  thousands  yearly — ^he  has  alreadT 
made  large  sums  of  money  in  it ;  he  is  sneered  at  by  his  former  companions ;  he 
is  cut ;  he  has  not  a  single  man  to  call  his  friend  and  to  whom  he  can  disclose 
himself,  except  the  missionary.  He  has  won  money  at  cards,  and  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  banker ;  he  refuses  to  receive  the  money  ;  the  banker  insists  and 
sneers,  but  he  cannot  be  moved.  He  does  all  he  purposes,  and  becomes  a  steadj 
growing  Christian  man.  His  business  is  conducted  so  long  as  he  remains  in  it 
upon  the  most  strictly  honourable  principles,  and  he  is  more  successfiil  than 
any  other  trading  firm  in  the  interior.  But  he  gives  up  this  prosperous  basnen 
to  carry  out  the  resolves  of  that  one  night  alone  in  his  room  with  bis  God. 
Again  the  question  wiU  come  up,  Does  evolution  suddenly  turn  all  its  madiineiy 
and  work  backwards  ? " 

InatancM  might  be  multiplied,  but  the  miasioiiaxy  contents  himaelf 
with  one  more  example,  that  of  a  native  resident  in  Shoahong,  respeotiog 
whom  the  inquiry  had  often  suggested  itself,  **  Can  the  Ethiopian  ehmge 
his  skin  or  the  leopard  his  spots  V — 

**  The  worst  man  in  the  town — the  most  unscrupulous,  the  most  vicious,  the 
boldest,  wildest,  maddest  man  among  the  sons  of  old  Sekhome.  The  missioniries 
had  never  a  thought  of  his  turning.  Hot  that  we  despair  of  the  wont  Bot  thi^ 
man  added  to  his  other  bad  quaHties  hypocrisy.  He  came  a  long  time  as  an 
inquirer ;  he  tried  hard  to  get  into  the  church  ;  he  denounced  me  for  refusing  him^ 
and  declared  that  the  missionary  had  his  favourites,  whom  he  admitted,  bnt  that 
if  he  disliked  any  man  he  refused  him.  He  could  not  be  got  to  see  himself  as  all 
others  saw  him ;  he  was  fond  of  brandy ;  when  he  got  drunk  he  went  to  tiie  chiefs 
courtyard  and  denounced  the  chief  and  everybody  else.  This  manoonldiead 
his  Bible  welL  He  was  an  intelligent  native,  and  saw  the  meaning  of  a  passage 
of  Scripture  when  the  Christian  was  sometimes  baffled  by  it  But  his  knowledge 
was  all  of  the  worst  kind  ;  it  was  head  knowledge  without  any  heart  knowledge. 
He  had  not  even  a  little  heart  knowledge  along  with  it.  It  often  gave  me  pain 
to  feel  that  it  was  so  with  him.  He  came  to  me  with  one  passage  of  SeriptOTK 
for  years — Isa.  L  18 — always  this  one  passage  of  Scripture  and  always  the  sante 
unconsciousness  of  sin.  He  wanted  to  get  into  the  church,  and  he  thought  w 
-passage  of  Scripture  ought  to  open  the  door.  He  asked  otiieis  what  they  said ; 
he  tried  all  ways  to  no  purpose,  and  I  had  little  to  hope  for  In  him.  When  he 
was  coming  thus  I  would  every  now  and  again  hear  of  some  of  his  evil  oondact 
He  went  away  to  hunt ;  then  he  went  to  his  cattle  post,  and  when  he  came  bad^ 
to  me  one  day  I  was  struck  with  the  altered  character  of  the  man^  answen.  1 
made  inquiries  and  I  found  that  no  one  could  tell  me  anything,  bnt  ittet  Ae 
Christians  observing  him.     Slowly  and  miostentatiooslr  the  nisn^  cfcflicier 
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made  its  impression,  xuitil  the  town  in  his  case  also  noted  the  change.  His 
probation  was  prolonged,  but  he  is  now  a  member  of  mj  church.  His  prayers 
bnm  with  intense  nearness  to  Qod.  Khnkwe  said  when  he  came  back  from  the 
Lake  and  heard  him  pray  for  the  first  time  one  Saturday  morning,  'Why, 
Monare,  it  is  as  if  you  were  taken  into  his  bosom.'  He  meant  that  the  man's 
heart  was  so  transparent  in  his  prayer.  He  preaches,  and  his  wife  goes  with  him. 
He  teaches  a  school  among  the  despised  Makalaka.  That  is  something  that  Dr. 
Mo£fat  will  understand.  A  Mongwato^a  son  of  Sekhome,  teaching  a  Makalaka 
day-school  and  preaching  to  them  on  Sunday,  and  his  wife  walking  with  him  to 
their  town  to  do  it,  and  looking  as  happy  as  if  she  had  obtained  a  chieftainship  I 
Here,  again,  we  are  compelled  to  put  our  question.  Does  evolution  suddenly  turn 
aU  its  machinery  and  work  backwards  ?  The  only  explanation  I  can  give  in  this 
case  is  that  of  1  Pet.  iii.  1.  His  wife  is  spoken  of  by  all  as  one  by  herself. 
But  she  is  the  most  quiet  and  unassuming  of  all  Christians.  Indeed,  Khukwe 
and  Diphukwe  were  very  doubtful  about  her  when  I  received  her.  She  did  not 
answer  their  questions  as  they  expected,  and  they  did  not  see  evidence  sufficient 
to  satisfy  them  of  her  conversion.  There  was  nothing  in  her  answers,  but  her 
humility  impressed  me.  I  need  not  say  how  glad  I  am  I  did  not  discourage 
her.  No  one  doubts  her  now.  The  other  day  Ehame,  in  reference  to  his  half- 
brother,  said  :  *  Bradi  tladi ' — Sir,  it  is  nothing  but  the  power  of  God.'  *  It  fills 
me  with  wonder.' " 

HI.— ^Peking— glfbttal  Slissi0it. 

CONFLICT  WITH  VICIOUS  HABITS. 

THE  Beport  of  the  Society's  Miesion  Hospital  in  Peking  for  the  three 
yean  ending  December,  1877,  which  has  just  been  issued,  embraces 
a  period  during  which  Dr.  Dudoeon  was  absent  on  furlough  in  England, 
when  the  general  snperintendence  of  the  work  devolved  upon  his 
ministerial  colleagues,  his  professional  duties  being  kindly  undertaken  by  Dr. 
BusHSLL,  I^iysician  to  the  British  Legation,  assisted  by  the  native  helpers. 
The  ayerage  number  of  ont-patients  for  each  of  the  three  years  under 
review  was  11,500,  and  of  in-patients  36,  the  average  annual  expenditure 
having  been  less  than  j£150.  Inoocporated  with  the  Report  of  the 
Hospital  is  thai  of  the  Ojuum  Befuge  for  1878-79,  the  operations  of 
which  acre  carried  on  in  a  small  Buddhist  Temple,  rent  for  the  same  being 
paid  by  the  Native  Anti-Opium  Society.  The  Refuge  is  conducted 
by  a  committee,  composed  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  five 
Protestant  Missions  in  the  capital.  These  Reports  contain  much  valuable 
infonnatioii  besriDg  upon  the  daily  routine  of  Medical  and  Evangelistic 
duties,  hi  addition  to  which,  individual  cases,  possessing  special  interest, 
are  singled  out  for  detailed  remark.  Among  the  latter.  Dr.  Dudgeon 
foznishes  the  fbUowiag  partioalars  with  seCarenoe  to  a  patient  of  social  and 
pditioal  dwUnstiDB, 
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*'  A  third  death  dmiiig  my  furlough  was  that  of  the  Touigouth  Prince.     This 
young  and  amiable  reigning  prince  was  the  twelfth  in  descent  from  the  celebrated 
Khan  whose  re-emigration  to  China  firom  the  banks  of  the  Volga  in  1771,  lus 
been  immortalised  by  De  Quincey  in  the  *  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe.*    My  patient 
came  to  Peking  for  the  usual  presentation  to  the  Emperor.     The  insuirecfcioii  ia 
his' native  Ili  took  place  shortly  after  this,  and  thus,  partly  by  promise  and  favour^ 
and  partly  by  threats,  he  was  detained  here  as  a  kind  of  hostage  by  the  Chint^e 
Qovemment,   the  latter  hoping  through  him   to  keep  up      lat  ons  with  ihsX 
country,  to  gain  help  from  him  against  the  Mahommedan  rebels,  and  to  prevent 
him  going  over  to  Russia.    He  left  his  wife  and  wo  sons  behind  amongst  his  oirn 
people.    Staunton  has  given  us  the  translation  of  the  narrative  of  the  embassy  to 
St  Petersburg  and  the  mission  to  the  Court  of  the  Kalmuck  Khan  in  the  lower 
Volga,  in  1712.      These  Tartar  nomads  were  quite  touched  with  this  mark  of 
interest  shown  by  the  Chines  Emperor,  and  from  that  time,  in  spite  of  the 
Russians,  kept  up   relations  with   Peking.      (Jpon  hearing   that  Ili  had  been 
conquered  and  depopulated  by  the  Chinese,  and  supposing  the  country  to  remain 
vacant,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  return,  only  a  very  few  preferring  to  remain. 
They  left  the   Volga  in    1771,    and    after    eight    months'  march  arrired  to 
find   the  Chinese   in    full  possession,  and    to    learn  that    they  must  either 
become  subject  to  them  or  fall  into  the  hands  of    the  Kii^his  or  Biumos 
who  were  slowly  pursuing  them.     They  chose  the  former  alteniative.    The 
Prince  my  patient  was  a  young  man  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  was  introduced 
to  me  by  his  friend  the  Duke  Kwen.    I  first  visits  him  for  a  time  at  the  palace 
of  the  latter,  and  afterwards  at  his  own.    I  never  met  in  many  respects  a  more 
estimable  young  man.    He  was,  however,  addicted  to  two  great  vices,  opiam  and 
drinking,  the  poppy  and  champagne  ;  both,  I  suppose,  created  by  u  period  of 
enforced  retirement  at  the  capital  and  the  critical  condition  of  affairs  in  his  own 
country.    At  first  he  drank  samshoo,  but  latterly  preferred  champagne,  of  which 
he  drank  as  much  as  twenty-five  pints  daily.    He  smoked  one  taeVs  weight  of 
opium  daily.    1  found  him  paralysed,  unable  to  move  from  off  his  bed,  and,  eTeiy 
few  days,  attacked  with  violent  spasms  of  retching,  vomiting,  and  pain.    At  such 
times  several  of  his  retainers  used  to  lie  upon  him  all  at  once  to  mitigate  the 
spasms  and  pain.    His  case  was  an  extremely  difficult  one,  in  view  of  the  two 
inveterate  habits,  the  abnormal  conditions  set  up,  his  own  personal  circumstauc^, 
his  position  in  Peking  in  relation  to  the  Chinese  Qovernment  and  to  the  Asiatic 
Eastsm  question.   The  reputation  of  the  hospital  and  Western  medicine  were  abo 
at  stake.    The  Prince  was  informed  that,  if  the  two  evil  habits  were  not  counter- 
acted, a  cure  was  hopeless,  and  that  any  such  cures  must  be  gone  about  caationslf 
and  judiciously.    He  readily  acquiesced  in  the  plan  of  first  attacking  the  epints, 
and,  if  benefit  occurred,  to  attack  afterwards  the  pipe.    The  struggle  was  a  gi^ 
one.    The  Duke  himself  was  an  opium  smoker,  and  it  was  from  him  the  youthrol 
prince  had  acquired  the  habit    If  the  Prince  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  habit 
without  injury,  the  Duke  promised  also  to  undertake  the  cure.    The  Dolte  has 
lately  (1879)  been  seriously  ill  with  asthma,  bronchitis,  constLpatioo,  insamniit 
and  great  prostration  of  strength.    I  was  in  attendance  upon  hint    He  came 
round  all  right.    He  still  continues  his  large  dotes  of  the  opium.    There  is  do 
doubt  that  he  is  approaching  a  critical  condition  with  r^ard  to  his  opium ;  oo* 
«till  shows  no  desire  to  get  weaned  from  it    The  first  step  in  the  Prince's  treat- 
ment was  to  have  him  removed  to  hii  own  palacei  and  his  retunen  t&d  abt^^ 
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strictly  forl)idden  to  supply  him  with  spirits  under  the  severest  penalties.  Im- 
provement soon  began.  He  had  doses  of  chloral  hydrate,  or  bromide  of  potassium 
or  ammonium  at  bed  time,  which  were  highly  beneficiaL  After  weaning  him 
from  the  spirits,  he  agreed  upon  my  remonstrance  to  permit  ot  my  attacking  the 
pipe.  This  was  the  severest  trial  of  alL  His  whole  smoking  apparatus, 
consisting,  as  became  his  position,  of  handsome  and  expensive  pipes 
mounted  in  silver,  jade,  ivory,  &c.,  with  silver  lamps,  silver  and  ivory  boxes,  &c., 
were  consigned  to  my  care.  He  continued  the  treatment  for  nineteen  days  with 
marked  benefit.  He  recovered  the  use  of  limbs  and  arms,  could  dress  and  undress 
himself,  use  the  chopsticks,  raise  a  cup  to  his  mouth,  and  put  on  and  take  off  his 
hat  with  the  two  hands  simultaneously.  He  was  able  to  pay  me  visits  in  his 
yellow  imperial  chair  and  walk  without  assistance.  When  he  recovered  so  £Eir,  his 
first  impulse  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Duke,  and  hither  he  went  unknown  to  me  and 
ugainst  orders,  with  the  result  that  he  could  notresi8tthetemptation,and  consequently 
relapsed.  He  made  little  or  no  further  improvement  after  this.  I  attacked  him 
vigorously,  appealed  to  various  motives,  and  threatened  to  cease  attending  him  if 
the  orders  were  not  implicitly  obeyed.  He  wept  like  a  child,  promised  repentance, 
and  begged  me  to  take  charge  of  him.  He  called  his  slaves  and  publicly  handed 
them  over  to  my  charge,  telling  them  that  they  were  no  longer  to  obey  him,  their 
master  and  prince,  but  me,  on  pain  of  instant  death.  On  the  last  occasion,  when 
the  apparatus  was  placed  in  my  custody,  be  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  have 
one  of  the  lamps  left,  that  he  might  keep  it  burning  night  and  day  close  to  him,  to 
have  something  to  fix  his  gaze  and  heart  upon  and  as  a  companion  in  the  lonely 
liours.  I  knew  the  power  that  the  lamp  has  over  the  smoker,  and  was  naturally 
afraid  of  my  plans  proving  abortive  so  long  as  this  powerful  antagonist  was  allowed 
to  keep  its  ground.  He  pleaded  so  earnestly  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  way 
Having,  however,  &llen,  I  firmly  resolved  that  the  lamp  must  be  removed, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposal  was  now  admitted.  He  began 
thus  de  novoy  and  matters  proceeded  favourably  for  nine  more  days,  when 
I  found  out  that  one  of  the  retainers  had  been  threatened  with 
death  unless  he  supplied  the  pipe.  The  result  was  cheaper  apparatus  was  pur- 
chased, and  smoking  west  on  as  before.  I  was  kept  secretly  informed  of  all  that 
transpired,  and,  without  divulging  the  secret  or  betraying  my  informant,  I 
gradually  exposed  him,  and  having  gained  his  entire  confidence,  and  with  a  belief 
that  I  could  detect  the  slightest  indulgence,  I  succeeded,  finally^  after  repeated 
remonstrances  and  threats,  in  getting  him  quite  free  from  the  vicious  habit  which 
was  ruining  him.  He  became  a  new  man,  and  was  able  to  ilischarge  all  duties, 
and  remained  so  after  I  left  for  eighteen  months.  At  that  time  he  again  fell  into 
Ms  old  habits,  both  in  regard  to  opium  and  drink,  having  gone  to  live  with  the 
Duke,  and  he  suffered  the  penalty  by  his  early  removal,  and  his  son,  a  youth, 
reigns  with  his  mother  in  lus  stead.  The  giving  up  of  the  province  of  Ili  by 
Bussia  to  China  ought  to  benefit  the  successors  of  the  Touigouths.  When  I  left, 
he  made  valuable  presents  of  silks  and  tapestry ;  he  called  four  times  on  the  day 
prior  to  my  departure,  and  as  a  souvenir  of  our  intercourse  I  left  him  at  his  own 
request  an  electro-galvanic  machine  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  His  death  and 
removal  has  been  felt  severely  by  me.  A  handsome  knife  presented  to  me  by  a 
gentleman  in  Sheffield  for  the  Prince,  who  had  heard  of  his  misfortunes,  sad 
condition,  and  interesting  recovery,  stiU  lies  in  my  hands.  The  present  political 
trouble  between  China  and  Russia  in  regard  to  Ili  makes  the  reference  to  this 
question  at  present  of  some  interest" 
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IV.— Central  %im^ — ^^riigiiras  |l0lions  of  %  ^iini|i. 

HOW  widely  soever  missionaries  and  trayellen  may  differ  on  qnsitkos 
relating  to  the  ooantry  or  nationality  of  raoes  with  whom  they 
may  be  brought  into  contact,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  nnanimons  on  one  point- 
that,  namely,  of  the  muTersality  of  the  existence  of  some  kind  of  retigioas 
worship,  and  of  the  recognition  of  an  all-powerfiil  and  Saprema  B«iig. 
That  the  dark  and  degra.ded  tribes  of  Central  Africa  form  any  exception  to 
this  rule  we  have  no  reason  to  believe.  Until  recently  the  subject  lias  not 
been  discussed  at  any  length  in  the  correspondence  of  our  brethren ;  this 
has  probably  been  owing  to  the  daily  and  hourly  cares  and  anzietiei 
incident  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  mission,  oombined  with  the  imm, 
by  observation  and  experience,  to  confirm  or  modify  first  improBnoDB. 
Letters,  however,  received  from  Messrs.  Gbiffith  and  Hittlst  in 
September  last  bear  upon  this  question — so  far,  at  least,  as  it  affects  the 
district  and  neighbourhood  of  Uguha,  in  which  they  reside — and  fbniib 
very  striking  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  ideas  on  religious  satiJaotB 
which  are  more  definite  and  advanced  than  they  and  many  othsEs  vere 
prepared  to  find : — 

"  The  religious  notions  of  the  Waguha,"  writes  Mr.  Griffith, "  are  peculiar.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  in  this  between  the  tribes  on  the  eastern  and  the  tnbes  on 
the  weatem  ehoie  of  the  Lake.    While  those  on  the  eastern  shore  have  neither 
images  nor  idols,  those  on  the  western  have  them  in  great  numbers,  and  hire 
certain  beliefs  connected  with  them.    The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  A£ican 
traveller  on  entering  the  western  half  of  the  continent  is  an  image  at  the  entrance 
of  every  village,  and  again  at  almost  every  native  hut,  especially  that  of  the  chieil 
Others  are  kept  within  the  huts,  and  their  number  varies  according  to  thesi^eisti- 
tion  of  the  worshipper.    These  images  are  carved  after  the  shape  of  the  hnnun 
figure.    Other  images  of  lions  are  said  to  be  k^t  in  the  corn-fields.    The  Wagoha 
carve  the  images  themselves^  but  the  art  exists  in  greater  perfection  among  the 
Warua  to  the  West.    The  image  is  called  '  Mkissi,'  which  means  the  same  thing 
as  the  ' Kiswahili  Mzimu,'  or  the  English  Spirit.    « Mkiasi  ya  tata,'  'Thespiritof 
my  father;'  'Mkissiya  maju,'  *The  spirit  of  my  mother ; '  *  Mkiasi  ya  mwancW 
'  The  spirit  of  my  Mend.'    Some  kind  of  worship  is  paid  to  these  imagesi   Tbej 
are  pmyed  unto  in  difficulty  and  trouble,  or  when  on  a  journey  or  in  wai:   Yet  a 
Higher  Being  is  acknowledged  to  whom  the  Mkissi  is,  as  it  were^  only  a  means  of 
approach.    It  may  be  that  the  idea  of  a  Higher  Being  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Arab%  and  I  cannot  make  out  that  they  make  any  image  to  represent  Wxn- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  they  have  a  word  in  their  own  knguag^  ^ 
denote   this  Higher  Being  inclines  us   to   believe  that  the  idea  is  original 
among  them.     The  Mkissi  intercedes  oh  behalf  of  people,  and  helps  them  to 
overcome  their  enemies,  and  to  seize  slaves  in  war.    And  they  are  regarded  lof 
their  services :    after  distinguished  service  is  performed,  a  veiy  small  hat  i^ 
buHt  in  the  village,  the  image  placed  in  it,  and  offeringa  of  food  and  ponhe  ara 
made  in  ahandanoe.    Often  I  have  seen  dedicate  fi)r  this  purpose  qpni^  ^ 
flour,  bananas,  &c,  lying  about  in  the  atoeefes.    Is  the  laxger  villiVH  ^^  ^ 
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erected  more  spacious  and  znore  ijnpoaing  huts ;  the  drum  is  played  there,  dancer 
performed,  and  the  good  qualities  of  Hie  Mkissi  prMsed  in  songs.  These  images 
are  looked  upon  with  a  certain  degree  of  fear  and  reverence,  and  curiosity  about 
them  is  not  at  all  encouraged.  Opposite  our  mission-station  there  is  an  island 
(Kirindi)  which,  when  Cameron  passed,  was  a  peninsula  united  to  the  mainland. 
This  is  all  covered  with  dense  forest — a  complete  thicket— «nd  this  sacred  grove 
ia  the  abode  of  the  Mzimu  Kirindi.  Baing  one  day  out  on  the  lake  in  a  native 
canoe,  and,  not  knowing  of  this  superstitious  belief  of  the  natives,  I  requested  my 
canoe-men  to  take  me  over  to  the  island.  This  they  would  not  do,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  me  that  it  was  infested  with  wild  beasts,  lions,  and  savages  casting 
stones  at  any  one  approaching  near  it.  Refusing  to  listen  to  this,  and  persisting 
in  my  intention,  they  threatened  to  leave  me  and  the  canoe,  and  risk  their  lives 
in  swimming  back  to  the  shore  in  spite  of  mighty  waves  and  hungry  crocodiles.. 
Seeing  this  I  desisted,  and  at  another  time,  by  a  different  policy,  I  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  island,  and  the  place  was  pointed  out  to  me  with  much  gravity 
where  the  Mzimu  rested,  but  I  was  forbidden  to  go  near  the  hallowed  spot.  Ta 
me  there  appeared  nothing  but  immense  forest  trees,  and  such  thickness  of  tropical 
creepers  that  the  brigiht  rays  of  the  noonday  sun  could  not  penetrate  through^ 
It  seems  that  under  this  dense  shade  a  chief  named  Kirindi  was  buried,  and  this 
gave  origin  to  all  this  superstition.  The  Waguha  believe  that  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors  pay  them  frequent  visits,  and  advise  and  counsel  them  in  their  dreams 
and  visions  regarding  future  events. 

'*  The  nearest  approach  to  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Being  is  in  the  belief  in  their 
great  spirit  C<dumba,  To  him  they  assign  a  certain  location,  but  they  do  not 
point  upwards  to  the  heavens  as  we  do^  but  intvarde.  They  say, '  Anakaa  ndani,' 

*  He  dweUs  inside,'  as  if  trying  to  express  some  unknown  country,  or  more  properly 
perhaps  some  tmknown  world  or  other.  In  this  indefinite  place  Calumba  dwells, 
and  to  this  place,  wherever  it  is,  the  departed  spirits  go  after  death.  They  are 
welcomed  by  hosts  of  Wamangulwa  (angels  ? ),  and  they  are  brought  before  the 
great  spirit  Calumba,  who  judges  of  their  previous  life,  and  rewards  the  good  and 
punishes  the  evil.  How  near  thif  approaches  the  Christian's  idea  of  future 
judgment,  and  it  sets  us  to  inquire,  Where  has  this  Central  African  tribe  obtained 
such  high  ideas  ]  " 

To  the  foregoing  Mr.    Hutlflj  adds    the    following    statement    with 

reference  to  an  interview  which  he  had  had  with  the  chief  Kabbmbwk  : — 

'^  If  the  deceased  is  in  happiness  he  is  allowed  to  revisit  his  native  soil,  and, 
after  some  little  time,  he  does  so,,  appearing  in.  a  dream  to  his  nearest  and  most 
suitable  relative,  whom  he  bids  prepare  for  his  habitation  a  little  hut,  so 
that  whenever  he  revisits  this  world  he  may  have  some  place  to  come  to. 
A  question  here  and  a  question  there  had  gained  for  me  much  information, 
to  which  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  key.  We  were  looking  at  the  stars  soon  , 
after,  when  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  nsBMS  of  any;  he,  misunder- 
standing me,  gave  me  the  name  for  stars,  but,  on  explaining  what  I  wanted, 
and  pointing  to  one  in  Orion,  I  asked  him  its  name.  '  Saloy'  he  said.  I  then 
asked  him  if  he  knew  any  others,  in  the  Southern  Cross,  for  instance,  but  he  said, 

*  No ;  he  only  knew  Bala,*  and  this  he  knew  because  wherever  they  went  they 
always  looked  towards  it,  and  knew  Uiati  it  was  shining  over  their  country,  and 
the  Waguha  say,  ^Tu-hagala  hwa  Bala* — t.e., '  Let  us  go  towards  Sala,'  meaning 
home." 
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v.— Mibofes  uiiii  ^rpl^ans'  J'rntJr. 

NEW  YEAR'S  SACRAMENTAL   OFFERING. 

THE  suggestion,  offered  many  years  ago,  that  a  apecial  sacramental 
collection  be  made  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  on  behalf  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  has  loDg  been 
fruitful  in  advantage  and  comfort  to  many  missionariea'  families. 

In  the  first  year,  when  the  plan  was  on  trial,  the  coUectionB  amounted 
to  over  £1,500,  while  the  claims  were  sufficiently  met  by  £1,400. 
But  as  years  have  rolled  on  the  number  of  the  Society's  missionarieB, 
together  with  the  lengthened  servioe  of  those  preYioosly  labouring  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  has  naturally  produced  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  widows  and  children  thrown  on  the  Society's  care,  and  Hm 
during  last  year  it  required  £5,900,  and  during  the  year  on  which 
we  are  entering  it  will  probably  need  at  least  an  equal  amount  to  cany 
out  the  object  for  which  the  collection  is  made.  Though  called  the 
Widows  and  Orphans'  Fund,  it  should  be  distbictly  understood  that  it 
seeks  the  comfort,  not  only  of  the  families  of  decbased  missionabibs,  but 
also  of  RETIRED  MISSIONARIES  thcmselves.  During  the  year  the  Fund 
will  have  to  provide  for  thirty-pivb  widows  of  missionaries;  for  rirrY 
ohildren;  and  for  twenty-foub  missionaries  who,  by  length  of 
service  or  through  broken  health,  have  been  compelled  to  retire  from  their 
accustomed  work.  Several  of  these  esteemed  friends  commenced  their 
service  in  the  Society  more  than  forty  years  ago. 

While  paying  due  regard  to  every  case  that  may  be  brought  before 
them,  the  Directors  are  anxious  to  administer  the  fund  placed  at  their 
disposal  wisely  and  with  care.  The  obligation  which  it  acknowledges  is 
of  a  distinct  kind ;  and  the  Directors  feel  sure  that  the  Mends  of  the 
Society  prefer  that  it  shall  continue  to  be  met  in  this  distinct  way.  T^^ 
Directors  believe  that  the  increased  number  of  churches  aiding  the  Society, 
and  their  growing  liberality,  will  enable  them  completely  to  meet  the 
pressing  claims  of  those  on  whose  behalf  they  now  appeal.  They  trust 
that,  at  the  first  Communion  Service  of  the  New  Tear,  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless  will  be  remembered  with  loving  sympathy,  and  the  wants  of 
those  who  have  served  Christ's  Church  in  bygone  years  will  be  folly  and 
fitly  provided  for. 

It  is  hoped  that,  should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  make  the 
Sacramental  ofiPerings  now  solicited  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  new  year, 
our  Christian  friends  will  kindly  embrace  the  first  Sabbath  in  Fbbbvabt 
for  the  occasion. 

Mission  Hocsb,  Kovembtr  29^,  1880. 
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VI.— Itotw  tti  %  PmrfJ  anb  d^artrads* 

1.  ARRIVAL  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  Rev.  H.  C.  Ridges,  B.A.,  from  Canton,  China,  per  CUif  o/Khios,  Nov.  16th. 

2.  DEATH  OF  MRS.  LACROIX,  FORMERLY  OF  CALCUTTA. 
After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Lacroix  in  1859,  his  widow  removed  from 
Calcuttti  to  Madras,  and  subsequently  to  Colombo,  where  she  remained  until 
1877,  in  the  summer  of  which  year,  owing  to  the  state  of  her  health,  she  returned 
to  England.  From  her  early  days,  Mrs.  Lacroix  was  associated  with  the  mission 
in  Bengal.  Her  father  occupied  a  responsible  position  in  the  Dutch  Civil  Service 
at  Chinursah ;  and  the  high  Christian  character  which  was  borne  alike  by  his 
wife  and  himself  was.  under  God,  the  result  of  missionary  teaching  and  influence, 
They  were,  therefore,  happy  in  securing  for  their  children  the  friendship  and 
tuition  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mundy.  In  1827,  two  years  after  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Lacroix  he  transferred  his  services  from  the  Netherlands  Society  to  our  own,  and  in 
1829  she  removed  with  him  to  Calcutta.  Rhowanipore,  its  southern  suburb, 
presenting  attractions  to  Mr.  Lacroix  as  a  sphere  of  missionary  labour,  in  1837 
he  took  up  his  home  in  that  neighbourhood.  Here  a  day-school  for  girls  of  the 
poorer  Hindoo  fSotmilies  was  commenced,  and  it  found  in  Mrs.  Lacroix  an  able  and 
devoted  superintendent  Writing  of  that  period.  Dr.  Mullens  observes  in  the 
Memorials,  "  This  was  the  only  class  of  Hindoo  females  accessible  to  any  kind  of 
Christian  teaching  ;  but  even  this  work  had  many  discouraging  drawbacks.  The 
girls  were  always  very  young ;  they  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  school,  and 
were  often  taken  away  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  to  be  married.''  That  was  the 
day  of  small  things  in  relation  to  female  education  in  India ;  but  Mrs.  Lacroix 
lived  to  see  and  to  share  in  a  larger  development  of  her  scheme,  when  not  only 
the  lower  but  the  higher  classes  of  female  Hindoo  society  should  become  accessible 
to  the  elevating  influences  of  Christianity  and  a  pure  literature.  For  some  time  past 
Mrs.  liacroix's  increasing  weakness  had  occasioned  anxiety  to  her  family  and 
friends.    She  died  at  Brighton,  25th  October,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  her  age. 

3.  THE  MISSION  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Confirmation  by  letter  has  been  received  of  the  telegram  referred  to  in  our  last 
number  announcing  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Wooket  and  Williams,  with 
Dr.  Palmer,  at  Urambo,  whence  Dr.  Southon  would  proceed  with  them 
westward.  Writing  from  Urambo  on  the  12th  September,  one  of  the  brethren 
-says:  "We  reached  here,  party  all  well,  yesterday,  and  found  Dr.  Southon  in 
good  health.  By  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  us,  we  were  not  merely  preserved 
from  danger  on  the  road  thus  for,  but  were  never  in  it."  On  the  14th  September, 
Dr.  Southon  himself  adds :  "  I  am  extremely  busy,  and,  indeed,  so  we  all  are, 
making  preparations  for  a  start  for  the  Lake  to-morrow  or  next  day ;  besides 
which,  I  have  a  considerable  portion  of  my  time  taken  up  in  providing  for  the 
welfare  of  us  all.''  A  very  fuU  and  complete  journal  of  Mr.  Hore's  voyage  to 
the  south  end  of  Tanqantika,  accompanied  by  a  map,  reached  the  Directors  by 
the  same  mail ;  while  letters  from  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Hotlet  report  the 
continued  friendliness  of  the  native  tribes  in  and  around  Uouha.  To  the  above 
we'  have  the  further  satisfsu^tion  of  adding  that,  by  telegram,  we  learn  that  the 
new  party  of  missionaries  reached  Ujiji  in  health  and  safety  on  October  3rd. 
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4.  SAMOA—A  MISSIONARY^  EARLY  IMPRESSIONS. 

The  Rev.  John  Marriott,  who,  accompanied  by  Ml&  MBmott,  left  England 
two  years  ago  for  the  South  Pacific,  having  been  appointed  joint-tutor  to  the 
mission  seminary  at  Malua,  writes  to  the  Directors,  under  date  Upolu,  Maj  1st, 
1880,  as  follows  :— 

"  My  great  wish  here  for  the  last  twelve  months  has  been  to  aoquiie  tic 
language  of  the  people.    I  had  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  Samoan  Bible 
given  me  in  London,  and  also  Mr.  Pratt's  Samoan  dictionaiy.    With  these  aids  I 
quickly  began  reading  Samoan.     When  I  arrived  here,  I  coold  read  at  si^t  the 
gospels.    I  then  gave  myself  entirely  to  it,  reading  Samoan  books,  and  hsTing 
students  as  Pundits  every  day.    Prom  the  first  I  began  helping  Dr.  Tomer  in 
various  matters  connected  with  the  external  work  of  the  institution.    Wheo  I 
had  been  here  a  little  over  four  months  I  began  to  take  dasaes  in  the  followiiig 
subjects :  —  Church    History,    Scripture  Analysis,    Scripture    History,  and  a 
class  in  English.     I  have  had  several  examinations  in  the  difieient  mbject^ 
and   found   many  of  the  students  as  eager  as  those  at  home  to  get  among 
the  first  on  the  list    I  have  gradually  taken  on  fresh  work ;   every  month 
has  increased  my  work.    At  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  began  to  have  the 
students  on  the  message-hour.    We  alternate  the  work  of  dispenmng  mediant 
and  of  hearing  their  different  messages.     This  hour  I  enjoyed  very  much,  and  it 
has    proved    a    great    help    to    me    in    acquiring    the    language.      I   ^^^ 
preaching  last  month  in  the    district,  and  preach  for  the  first  time  before 
the  students  to-morrow.    So  that  now  I  take  my  full  share  of  work  with  Di. 
Turner.    Of  course,  I  cannot  teach  with  much  freedom  yet    I  hare  yet  to  write 
my  sermons  and  prayers  and  the  like ;  but  I  hope  that  these  things  will  beoane 
much  easier  as  I  make  greater  progress  in  the  language.    We  like  the  stndentJ 
very  much  indeed.    There  are  many  here  that  we  have  learned  to  respect  •» 
feel  the  warmest  interest  in  their  welfare.      It  has  been  vary  touching  to  heir 
tliem  thank  Qod  for  our  arrival  here,  and  pray  that  our  tongues  may  be  Ioomo 
so  that  their  language  may  be  'light'  to  us,  in  order  that  wemay  explain  to  thcD 
God's  Word,  and  guide  them  in  spiritual  things. 

"  When  you  remember  that  there  are  over  eighty  students  in  Malua,  and  that 
more  than  half  of  them  are  married — in  addition  to  these  we  have  some  twentr- 
five  young  lads  as  boarders  who  get  in  from  the  different  diatrictB  simply  beeanse 
they  get  the  highest  number  of  marks  in  the  local  examinations  forMaltia— Ia>.^} 
when  you  remember  this,  you  will  understand  that  it  needs  some  one  who  knows 
how  to  manage  others  to  keep  them  all  under  rule.    I  knew  something  of  thi0  lo 
Lancashire  College.    It  was  no  small  difficulty  for  our  professoiB.    How  mv»^ 
more  so  here,  with  about  two  hundred  people  who  know  nothing  of  law  aw 
order.    I  cannot  but  say  that  the  discipline  exercised  by  Dr.  Turner  i§  tdaaM^  J 
everything  goes  on  as  smoothly  as  possible.    Monitors  know  their  woric  and  do  it ; 
each  one  has  a  copy  of  the  laws,  or  rather  hears  them  read  on  the  fiotdaf  <b 
every  month  of  his  four  years'  stay.  A  man  knows  that,  if  he  is  guilty  of  lying,  or 
deceit,  or  any  unworthy  thing,  his  case  is  investigated  befare  Ae  nsident 
missionaries  and  the  monitors,  and  if  it  is  clearly  proved  he  has  to  leave,  and  ao  Dr- 
Turner's  influence  is  felt  in  every  house,  from  the  oldest  to  the  ytfOB^^  ^  ^ 
road  and  on  the  plantatbns,  and  things  work  even  more  smoothly  than  in  (Mif 
own  college  in  Manchester,,  with  its  fifly  stadents. 
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"  Mrs.  Marriott  is  getting  on  very  nicely  with  the  language.  Mrs.  Turner  and 
she  have  had  sewing-classes  together  week  by  we^  since  we  azrived.  Now  that 
she  can  speak  the  language  better,  she  will  be  able  to  take  her  own  daflses  in  our 
house  with  the  wives  of  the  students.  We  have  already  observed  that  a  few 
months'  stay  in  Malua  does  wonders  for  the  wives  of  the  students.  When  they 
first  come,  they  look  unkempt  and  uncivilised  ;  but  their  featui^es  gradually  assume 
a  fresh  aspect,  and  one  more  refined  and  softened.  The  people  of  Apia  say  that 
they  can  easily  tell  a  woman  who  has  been  in  Malua  for  this  very  reason.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  men  we  have  here.  We  have  now  been  here  for  twelve 
mcfuths,  and  during  that  time  Mrs.  Marriott  and  myself,  as  well  as  our  little  girl, 
have  had  excellent  health.  We  have  found  the  heat  very  trying  at  times,  but 
it  is  much  more  bearable  than  we  imagined  before  we  arrived." 

5.  MADAGASCAR— DEATH  OP  THE  PEIKCESS  lOYANA. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  associations  in  connection  wiiii  the  Tanala  country, 
South-east  Madagascar,  has  long  been  the  position  and  character  of  its  Christian 
Princess  lovana,  respecting  his  visit  to  whom  the  late  Dr.  Mullens  wrote  : — ''-She 
impressed  us  as  being  a  truly  noble  lady.  She  is  an  eloquent  speaker  in  public  ; 
and  her  addresses  at  the  kabar}^s  are  listened  to  with  delight  by  the  assembled 
multitudeB.  But  she  can  speak  with  peculiar  beauty  of  voice  and  tone  in  private  : 
and  the  shrewd  and  touching  pleas  with  which  she  and  her  brother  urged  that 
we  should  appoint  an  English  missionary  to  their  people  were  presented  with 
earnestness  and  power"  (Twelve  MonfJis  in  Madagcuoar,  page  78).  Intelligence 
of  the  death  of  this  interesting  personage  has  been  communicated  by  the  Kev.  T. 
Brockway,  under  date  August  13th,  in  the  following  words  :  "  You  will  be  as  sorry 
to  hear  as  I  am  to  write  that  Iovaka,  the  wise  and  generous  Andriamhavy 
(Princess  or  Queen)  of  the  Tanala,  is  dead.  She  died  a  few  weeks  since.  We 
have  lost  a  friend,  and  the  Tanala  people  a  wise  and  kind  ruler,  who  loved  them, 
and  was  beloved  by  them.  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  all  for  her  people  that  I 
wished ;  but  I  earnestly  hope  that,  should  I  Tetum,  such  arauigenents  may  be 
made  as  to  enable  us  to  visit  the  Tanala  capital,  and  remain  for  longer  periods. 
After  long  waiting  and  some  disappointment  I  was  about  to  place  teachers  in  the 
forest,  but  this  unexpected  event  has  put  a  stop  to  all  action  for  the  present." 

6.  WINTER  LECTURES. 

The  Society's  powerful  lantern  for  dissolving  views,  with  the  oxy -hydrogen 
light,  is  now  available  for  lectures  in  London  and  the  suburbs.  Any  minister, 
superintendent  of  Sunday-school,  or  other  known  friend,  who  may  be  willing 
to  deliver  an  illustrated  nossionary  lecture,  can  have  the  use  of  the  lantern  and 
slides,  with  an  assistant,  on  the  understanding  that  there  shall  be,  as  the  result, 
a  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  of  at  least  one  guinea,  exclusive  of 
the  expense  of  carriage  and  attendant.  The  views  are  mostly  from  original 
drawings  or  photographs,  and  afford  ample  illustrations  for  a  lecture  on 
Madagascar  (fourteen  slides),  India  (ten  slides),  China  (seven  slides).  Nine,  or 
Savage  Island  (ten  slides) ;  and  the  following  three  hymns,  "  From  Greenland's 
Icy  Mountains,"  "Stand  up  for  Jesus,"  "Daughters  of  Zion."  All  applications 
and  inquiries  to  be  made  to  the  Home  Secretary,  Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  at  the 
Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street,  E.C« 
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7.  SOUTH  AFRICA— KHAME  AND  THE  DRINK  TRAFFIC* 
The  League  Journal^  published  in  Glasgow  on  the  9th  October,  contains  the 
following  address,  the  original  of  which,  written  on  vellum,  bound  in  morocco, 
and  beautifully  illuminated,  has  been  forwarded    to    Ehame,  chief   of   the 
Uamangwato,  by  the  Directors  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League : — 

Address   of   the   Directors   of   the   Scottish  Temperance  League   to 
Khame,  Chief  op  the  Bamangwato,  Shoshong,  South  Africa. 

Honoured  Christian  Friend  and  Brother, — The  Directors  of  the  Scottish 
Temperance  League,  the  oldest  national  temperance  association  in  Scotland, 
have  read  with  much  interest  and  satisfaction  the  narrative  in  the  Chrorude 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  various  other  religious  and  tem- 
perance periodicals  in  this  country,  of  the  noble  stand  which  you  have  made 
against  tne  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  introduced  and  carried  on  by  white 
men  in  your  town  of  Shoshong. 

The  Association  which  we  represent  has  upwards  of  four  hundred  branch 
5!ocieties,  situated  in  all  parts  ol  Scotland,  with  many  thousands  of  individual 
members.  The  object  at  which  the  Association  aims  is  the  entire  overthrow  of 
the  drinking  customs,  and  the  total  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  it  has 
laboured  earnestly  and  unremittingly  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  for 
the  last  thirty- six  years.  And  we  Q;ratefully  hail  you  as  a  Christian  brother  and 
co-worker  in  this  great  cause  of  God  and  humanity. 

The  African  races  have  suffered  many  and  grievous  wrongs  from  the  white 
man,  and  not  the  least  of  these  has  been  the  introduction  of  those  intoxicating 
liquors  which  have  ensnared  manv  of  your  countrymen,  and  held  them  in  a 
bondage  deeper  and  darker  even  than  that  of  African  slavery.  It  is  matter  of 
shame  and  deep  humiliation  that  Christian  Britain,  which  has  sent  to  Africa  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — the  water  of  life — ^has  sent  along  with  it  the  water  of 
death,  and  that  the  ships  which  have  carried  the  Bible  and  the  missionaij  have 
carried  the  rum  cask  and  the  liquor  seller  to  your  shores. 

We  deeply  sympathise  with  you  and  your  people  under  the  wrongs  and 
indignities  to  whicn  you  have  been  subjected  by  the  white  man  on  account  of 
tlie  colour  of  your  skin,  and  the  persecution  to  which  you  have  personally  been 
subjected  for  righteousness'  sake ;  and  we  recognise  in  your  eminently  Christian, 
philanthropic,  and  patriotic  character  and  life  the  manifestations  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  man,  whatsoever  be  his  colour  or  his  clime,  and  of 
that  common  brotherhood  so  beautifully  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
<<  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  Uie 
earth." 

In  the  noble  and  courageous  step  which  you  have  taken  to  protect  your  people 
from  the  curse  of  drunkenness,  you  have  put  to  shame  the  conduct  of  manj,  and 
have  set  a  noble  example  to  the  rulers  in  tluS  and  other  lands^  who,  wiUi  all 
their  boasted  enlightenment  and  civilisation,  license  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors.  Thousanas  in  this  land,  who  warmly  sympathise  with  your  action,  are 
eamesUy  labouring,  longing,  and  praying  for  the  time,  which  they  believe  must 
come,  when  the  Government  of  this  country  will  adopt  measures  to  protect  the 
people  from  the  drink-curse  similar  to  those  which  you  have  adopted,  and  your 
example  cannot  fail  to  hasten  forward  the  desired  consummatioiL 

We  admire  and  honour  you  for  your  high  Christian  character,  and  your 
philanthropic  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  interests  of  your  people  and  country, 
and  trust  you  will  long  be  spared  to  benefit  and  bless  them  by  your  Christian 
example,  and  by  wise  and  righteous  government. — ^We  are,  honoured  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  William  Collins,  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  FreaiieHL 

J.  Johnston  {Chairman),  J.  Burt  {Vice-C?uUrman\  A.  Thohson  (TVeoMirer}, 
Hugh  Lambbrton,  William  Aitken,  William  Urs,  Jamss  A.  Johnston, 
John  Douglas.  William  Ross,  T.  B.  Johnstone,  Robert  Cranston, 
JuN.,  David  Anderson,  Alex.  Macdouqall,  Thomas  Dunnachis, 
John  Colville,  John  Ballanttne,  John  S.  Marr,  Jam)»  Mowai. 

Gksgow,  Oct.  4ihj  1880.  WiLLiAM  Johnston,  Setrekny. 

•  8m  MiasiOKA&T  Chbokiclb  fi  r  September,  18S0. 
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viL— ^cfenofolebgments. 


The  thanks  of  the  Direotors  ue  respeotfnlly  praunted  to  the  following,  viz.:— 


For  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawea,  New  Qninaft.— To  the 
"UitAciDMjj  Working  Party,  Sq.iuu«  Ohnroh, 
Holifttffor  a  Fwoel  of  DreaMi.  te.— TO  the 
Misflloiuiy  Workisf  Party,  Bast  Parade 
Chapel,  Leedi,  per  Mn.  Mather,  for  a  Parcel 
of  CUothin^.  —  To  lixe.  Shaw,  DnaetaU, 
WolTerhampton.  for  a  Box  of  Olnthlng. 

For  R«T.  8.  MeFarlaae,  New  Guinea.— To  the 
Ladiea  of  Paomure  Street,  Ohnroh,  Dundee, 
for  a  Box  of  Clothing. 

For  Ber.  T.  Taylor,  Bhanshai.— To  the  Jarenile 
Miieionary  Working  Party,  Vanrtead,  for  a 
Paroel  of  OloUiing. 

For  Ber.  J.  ICaogowan,  Amoy.— To  TonngLadiee 
at  Ipewieh,  per  Ber.  W.  Boott,  for  a  Oaae  of 
Olotning  and  Books. 

For  Ber.  Dr.  Mawbey,  Hankow.— To  Ber.  E.  B. 
Oonder,  of  Leeds,  for  a  Box  of  Surgical  Inetru- 
menti. 

For  Mrs.  Sibree,  Yiiagapatam.— TO  the  Chrlet- 
chorch  Tonog  Ladiee^  Missionary  Working 
Party,  per  Mrs.  Hefler ,  tor  a  Paroel  of 
Clothing. 

For  Mrs.  Baoon,  Cuddapab.— To  the'Children  of 
Watohbell  Street  Sunday  School,  Bye,  per 
Mr.  H.  Oatt,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing. 

For  Rer.  B.  Lewis,  Bellary.— To  the  Ohlldren's 
Working  Party,  Thornton,  near  Bradford, 
per  Mrs.  Dnthie,  for  a  Box  of  Dolls,  A;c— 
To  the  Children  connected  with  Blgin  Place 
Congregational  Sunday  School,  Glasgow,  for 
a  Case  of  Clothing  and  Ussful  Arttoles.— To 
the  Ladies'  Missionary  Working  Society, 
North  Street  Chapel,  Brighton,  for  a  Box  of 
Clothing.— To  Mrs.  Somerrille,  Westbonme, 
Dalkeitt,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing  and  Useful 
Articles. 

For  Ber.  W.  B.  Phillips,  Berhaaipore.— To  the 
Ladies'  Working  Party,  per  Ber.  M.  HiU, 
Birmingham,  lor  a  Case  of  Useful  and  Fancy 
Work. 

For  Rer.  H.  A.  Hutchison,  Coimbatoor.~To  the 
Working  Sodaty,  Bamsgate,  ner  Mise  Sadler, 
for  a  Box  and  Paroel  of  Clothing. 

For  Ber.  B.  Bice,  Bangalore.— To  the  Ladiee' 
Working  Society.  Clapham,  per  Mrs.  South- 
gate,  for  a  Oaae  of  Clothfng3ooks,ftc.— To  the 
Acton  Coogregational  Church  Sunday  School 
Missionary  Working  Party,  for  a  Parcel  of 
Useful  and  Fancy  Artidee. 

For  Mrs.  Haines,  Beuary.— To  the  Bedlaad  Park 
Missionary  Society,  Bristol,  per  Miss  B.  W. 
Thornton,  for  a  Case  of  Clothing,  &o. 

For  Mn.  IXiithie,  Nagercott— To  the  Indies  of 
Vine  Church  Missionary  Working  8ociety» 
Boehestar,  Isr  a  Box  of  Clothing. 

For  Mrs.  Newport,  Madras.— To  the  Working 
Society,  EOnxbuxy  Church,  Bristol,  per  Mbs 
Jack,  I  or  aSox  of  Toys  and  Fancy  Articles. 


For  BsT.  I.  H.  Hacker,  Neyoor.— To  the  Congre- 
gational Churdh,  Stourbridge,  per  Mr.  W.  J. 

Woolley,  for  a  Case  of  Dolls,  Toys,  Books,  ke. 
For  Bey.  T.  B.  Slater,  Madras.— To  the  Speooer 

Street  Toung  Ladies'  Mission  Sewing  Party, 

Leamington,  per  Bey.  W.  J.  Woods,  n>r  a  Box 

of  Clothing  and  Fancy  Articles. 
For    Bey.   J.  PeiU,  Madagaiosr.— To  Erskine 

Beyeiidge, Bsq.,Dunferfflline,  for  two  Oases 

of  Medicine,  Cotton,  Cloth,  ftc. 
For  Mr.  J.  Parrett,  Madagascar.— To  Mrs.  Swan, 

Edinburgh,  for  a  Package  of  Clothing,  *c. 
For  Bey.  T.   Brodkwsy,  Madagascar.— To  the 

Tounff  Ladiee'    Working    Party,  Sherwell 

Chapel,  Plymouth,  per  Mrs.  Parson,  for  a 

Package  of  Clothing,  &o. 
For     Misi     Bliss,     Madagascar.- To     Brskine 

Beyeridge,  Eiq.,  Dunfermline,  for  a  Case  of 

Apparel,  Ac. 
For  Bey.  C.  T.  Price,  Hadagascar.— To  Erskine 

Beyeridge,  Esq.,  Dunfermline,  for  a  Case  of 

Cotton  Goods. 
For  Bey.  J.  CocUn's  Station,  South  Africa.— To 

the  f  ouDg  lAdies  of  the  Consregational 

Church,  ^R^bledon,  per  MUs  H«adon,  for  a 

Box  of  Clothing. 
For  Bey.  B.  Price,  Molepolole.— To  Mrs.  Andrews, 

Beading,  for  a  Box  of  Useful  Articles.— To 

Brixton  Missionary  Working  Society,  per  Mrs. 

Hammond,  for  a  Case  of  Clothing. 
For  Bey.  T.  D.  Philip,  South  AMca.— To  the 

Wmdsor  Missionary  Working  Party,  per  Mrs. 

Durant,  for  a  Case  of  Clotbing> 
For  Bey.  0.  D.  Heloo,  Hope  Fountain.— To  Mrs. 

Mellor,  Huddersfleld,  for  a  Paroel  of  Clothing 

and  Prints. 
For  Central  African  Mission.— To  Messrs.  Sutton 

9t  Sons,  Beading,  for  a  Case  of  Seeds.— To 

the  Bellgious  Tract  Sodety,  for  a  Supply  of 

Printing  Paper. 
For  Bey.  T.  H.  Clark,  Jamaica.— To  the  Sunday 

School,  South  Maodesiield  Street,  City  Rom, 

for  a  Paroel  of  Clothing. 
Also  to  the  following :— W.  Ireland,  Esq.,  Egre> 

numt,  Cumberlsnd,  for  a  Box  of  PeriodiMls. 

To  Mrs.  Oumming.  Nantwich,  for  a  Parcel 

of  MagasInes.~To  Miss  Tidoombe,  Watford, 

in  a  Package  of  Magarines.~To  J.  Proctor, 

Bsq.,  'S4,  SOghbury  Plaos,  for  a  Parcel  of 

Msgaaines.— To  H.  T.»  for  a  Paroel  of  Maga- 

sines.— To  W.  Halsey,  Bsq.,  Woodford,  for  a 

Parcel  of  Magaainee. 
For  the  Ladies^  Oommittee,  for  Zenana  Work.— 

To  Toung  Ladies  at  Ipswich,  per  Bey.  W. 

Scott,  for  a  Paroel  of  Clothing. 
To  Messrs.  Oadbury  Brothers,  and  their  Work- 

eople,  Birmingham,  pv  Rey.  S.  Goodall, 
nrham.  for  IM  Tins  of  Chooolatc,  Ac,  for 
the  Misnonariee  of  the  Sodety. 
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Harpendtn 2 

Mtt^/Md,  nmr  Jkmeatter .. , 


0    0 


Throop.   Legacy  of  the  late 
Mrs.Aldridge 200 


0    0 


SCOniAIfD. 
BdHtbrnrfk.  VorNewJ 
Training  Hoose,  CalcrtSs, 


•   3 

NMiRrfKf.    OoBg-Ch. 16  4  < 

Fwth.    LsfUT  Of  the  late 
r    Johns 


par  John  MfiNefll,^.  ..'4SB  •  i 


Par  Mm.  S.  A,  Wa 

Ayr »»  » 

Beanly  I  ^   < 

Berwlek-ovi-Tweed   S  10  I 

StagwaU 3  11  2 

Doakeld 8  11  e 

PentatoA I  •  • 

UnUthgow •  7  ( 

Little  Dnnkaid 1  4  i 

Mnirfclrk 4  If  i 

OldCamnoA It  3  « 

Stratftpelftr <  <  < 

I&ILAKD. 
BtT  Btrn.B,  A.  Wmr^am. 

BaBymenn  I II  3 

Belbst SS  1  » 

Londonderry IS  is  < 

Baphoe 4KI 


Antrtm 


Tidttwa  6  15    8 


Tunbridga  WtRi.    Atolliary  40    7    1 
ITaMiW-    AQSniafy 5    3    6 


4    S    OlWanham 10    0 


Bighncorth.    Zlon  Ch 6  14    4 

ItkMton 


Warwick.   Auxiliary  18  14  II 


6 


0  !  Wflton  7    9    6 


B,J. 

eiJM 

19   9   5 

I>aadalk   1 1«  < 

Dunmnxry   2  it  9 

Lame 9  lo  « 

Llstame «U  1 

Loughall  >un 

Uoamtfima.   4  9  9 

Newry  7  U  < 

iUchiU 9   B  i 

RoastrOTor   I  <  H 

Stewartstown    3  K  i 

Warreapoint  9  le 

FOREION  AND  COLONIAL 
SOCIETIES     AND    MlSiilOX 
STATIONS. 
Qinada.    Oranhy  Cong.  A., 
Quebec »  <  * 

J/riea,8euA— 
Cape  Town,  Ac,  par  Rer. 

W.  Thompson 11  4  i 

Ondtshooen tin* 

2M>lt'>Mr.  A.  Cape M  o  « 


It  is  requated  thai  all  remittances  of  ContrihiUions  he  made  to  the  Bbt.  BobBBI 
BoBiN8«N,  Home  Secretary,  Mission  House,  Blomfieid  BtreeL,  London^  £,C. ;  md 
that  if  any  portion  qf  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  special  ohfed,  fnUparticukin  qJ 
the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given.  Cheques  should  he  crossed  Bemk  of  Engiand^ 
and  Post-office  Orders  madspayahle  at  the  General  Post  Office, 

Tint  ft  AuBABBBy  Printen,  LoDfldale  Bnildinga,  Gha&ceiy  Luie^  London. 
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